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REPORT 


FROM  THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE 

ON’ 

EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


Part  I. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 

10  September  1835. 


630. 
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Lunce,  22*  die  Junii,  1835. 


Ordered,  That  a Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  State,  Funds  and 
Management  of  the  Diocesan,  Royal  and  other  Schools  of  Public  Foundation  in  Ireland,  as 
also  into  the  System  of  Education  pursued  therein,  with  a view  to  increasing  their  Utility, 
and  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  and  expedient,  and  in  what  Manner,  and  from 
what  Resources,  to  improve,  extend,  and  permanently  maintain  Academical  Education  in 
that  Country,  and  to  Report  their  opinion  thereupon  to  The  House. 


And  a Committee  was  appointed  of, — 


Mr.  Wyse. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. 

The  Earl  of  Kerry. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Mr.  O’Connell. 

Mr.  Goulburn. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Lord  Viscount  Acheson. 

Mr.  More  O’Ferrall. 

Mr.  Sheil. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis. 

Mr.  Smith  O’Brien. 

Lord  Viscount  Mahon. 


Sir  Robert  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent. 

Mr.  Strutt. 

Lord  Viscount  Clements. 

Mr.  Mackenzie. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Mr.  Maxwell. 

Dr.  Bowring. 

Sir  Richard  Blusgrave. 

BIr.  Mackinnon. 

BIr.  Lynch. 

BIr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer- 
Blr.  Morgan  John  O’Connell. 
Btr.  Montague  Chapman. 

Mr.  Bellew. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Jovis,  10*  die  Septembris,  1835. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  Report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  them. 


THE  REPORT p.  v 

BIINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.  1 

APPENDIX p.  521 


INDEX  [is  subjoined  to  the  Report  of  1836.] 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  examine  into  the  States 
Funds  and  Management  of  the  Diocesan,  Royal  and  other  Schools 
of  Public  Foundation  in  Ireland^  as  also  into  the  System  of  Educa- 
tion pursued  therein,  with  a view  to  increasing  their  Utility,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  and  expedient,  and  in  what 
Manner,  and  from  what  Resources,  to  improve,  extend,  and  perma- 
nentiv  maintain  Academical  Education  in  that  Country,  and  to 
Report  their  Opinion  thereon  to  The  House,  and  who  were  empowered 
to  Report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them  ; — Have 
examined  the  Matters  referred  to  them,  and  agreed  upon  the 
following  REPORT  : 


"Y”  OUR  COMMITTEE  have  examined  several  very  intelligent  Wit- 
nesses on  the  subject  referred  to  their  consideration,  whose  Evidence 
they  beg  leave  to  lay  before  The  House,  and  trust  that  they  may  be 
re-appointed  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  Session,  when  they  will  be 
enabled  to  complete  their  examination  into  this  most  important 
subject. 


10  September  1835. 


630. 
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1 3 3 5. 

LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Mercurii,  i®  die  Julii,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce,  ll.d.  - p.  1 

Luiicc,  6"  die  Julii,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dix  Hincks,  ll.d.  - p.  15 
John  Claudius  Beresford,Esq.  - - P-  24 

John  Ebenezer  Davies,  Esq.  - - P-  27 


Aiercitrii,  8®  die  Julii,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dix  Hincks,  ll.d.  - p.  28 

Mercurii,  15®  die  Julii,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce,  ll.d.  p.  83 

Veneris,  17®  die  Julii,  1835. 

The  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter  - - p.  38 

Zulus,  20®  die  Julii,  1835. 

•lohn  D’Alton,  Esq.  - - - p.  71 

Mercurii,  22®  die  Julii,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce,  ll.d.  p.  101 

Veneris,  24®  die  Julii,  1835. 


William  Charles  Quin,  Esq.  - - p.  126 

Luna,  27®  die  Julii,  1835. 

^\'illiam  Charles  Quin,  Esq.  - - p.  141 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.  - - p.  152 

Mercurii,  29®  die  Julii,  1835. 
William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.  - - p.  159 

Veneris  31®  die  Julii,  1835. 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.  - - p.  174 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  - - - p.  182 

Luna,  3®  die  Augusli,  1835. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  - - - p.  201 

3Iartis,  4®  die  Atigusti,  1835. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  - - - p.  212 

Thomas  Osier,  Esq.  - - pp.  222,  223 

Mercurii,  5®  die  Augusti,  1835. 
James  Simpson,  Esq.  - - - p.  224 

Jovis,  6®  die  Augusti,  1835. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  - - - p.  240 

Veneris,  7"  die  Augusli,  1835. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  - - - p.  257 

Luna,  10®  die  Augusti,  1835. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  - - - p.  275 


Martis,  11®  die  Augusti,  1835. 
Richard  Anthony  Blake,  Esq.  - p.  297 

Mercurii,  12®  die  Augusti,  1835. 
Richard  Anthony  Blake,  Esq.  - - p.  309 

Jovis,  12,°  die  Augusti,  1835. 

Denis  Brenan  Bullen,  m.d.  - - p.  316 

Veneris,  14®  die  Augusti,  1835. 

Denis  Brenan  Bullen,  m.d.  - - p.  332 

Luna,  1 7°  die  Augusti,  1835. 

Richard  Anthony  Blake,  Esq.  - - p.  347 

Martis,  18®  dig  Augusti,  1835. 

Richard  Anthony  Blake,  Esq.  - - p.  360 

TheVery  Reverend  Dean  Macnamara,  p.  370 

Mercurii,  19®  die  Augusti,  1835. 

Sir  Robert  Fergusson,  Bart.,  m.p.  ■■  p.  380 
David  Boswell  Reid,  m.d.  • - p.  392 

Jovis,  20®  die  Augusti,  1835. 

David  Boswell  Reid,  m.d.  - - p.  403 

Veneris,  21®  die  Augusli,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Rdchard  Jones  - - - p.  479 

Luna,  24*  die  Augusti,  1835. 
William  Knight,  Esq.,  ll.d.  - - p.  419 

Robert  John  Saunders,  Esq.  - - p.  433 

Martis,  25®  die  Augusti,  1835. 
William  Knight,  Esq.,  ll.d.  - - p.  437 

Mercurii,  26®  die  Augusts,  1835. 

William  Knight,  Esq.,  ll.d.  - - p.  451 

Robert  Rickards,  Esq.  - - - p.  459 

R.  M.  Muggeridge,  Esq.  - - p.  468 

Jovis,  27®  die  At^sti,  1835. 

William  Knight,  Esq.  ll.d.  - - p.  474 

Martis,  i®  die  Septembris,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  d.c.l.  - p.  494 

Jovis,  3®  die  Septembris,  1835. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  d.c.l.  - p.  510 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mej'curii,  1°  die  JuUi,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1 . \ OU  are  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Belfast  ? — Yes.  Rev.  H.  j.  Brvc 

2.  Have  you  been  long  so? — I was  appointed,  I think,  in  March  iSadj  and  ll.d. 

I was  in  another  situation  connected  with  the  academy  for  two  years  pre^^ous!y. 

3.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  direction  of  education  for  several  years'  * 

—Yes. 

4.  How  many  years  have  you  been  so  connected  ? — About  20  years  : I began  to 
teach  at  a very  early  age. 

5.  Have  you  been  teaching  in  Ireland  during  all  that  timer— In  Ireland,  almost 
entirely.  Perhaps  I may  mention,*  that  I entered  the  profession  from  deliberate 
choice,  after  having  gone  through  two-thirds  of  the  course  that  was  necessary  for 
taking  a medical  degree. 

6.  Did  you  teach  in  various  parts  of  Ireland? — I have  taught  publicly  only  in 
Coleraine  and  in  Belfast. 

7.  You  are  acquainted  then  with  education  only  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — 

Nothing  more,  except  so  far  as  occasional  visits  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  have 
enabled  roe  to  see  something  of  the  state  of  education  in  those  parts, 

S.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  origin,  the  constitution  and  the  management  of 
the  Diocesan  or  the  Royal  schools  ? — I have  had  no  means  of  information,  except 
the  public  printed  documents,  which  are  accessible  to  all,  nor  have  I studied  these 
particularly. 

9.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  course  or  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  any  of  those  schools  ? — Very  partially.  Some  young  people,  partly 
educated  at  the  diocesan  schools,  have  come  to  finish  their  education  under  me;  and 
sometimes,  when  I have  wanted  under  masters,  young  men  from  these  schools  have 
come  before  me  as  candidates  ; but  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  diocesan  schools  to  form  anything  like  a fair  judgment  of  the 
schools  as  a whole,  because  they  are  so  numerous,  that  a knowledge  of  more  than 
two  or  three  would  be  necessary  to  justify  me  in  making  a general  statement. 

1 o.  From  your  experience  of  the  pupils  who  have  come  to  you  for  instruction, 
and  of  the  young  men  who  have  applied  for  under  masterships,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  Diocesan  schools  ? — I should  judge 
that  the  education  of  these  young  persons  had  been  chiefly  classical,  and  that  its 
object  had  been  rather  to  make  up  the  young  men  for  entrance  in  Dublin  College, 
than  to  give  them  a sound  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages. 

11.  Are  you  aware  whether  premiums  are  given  for  advancement  in  any  other 
than  classical  studies? — I believe  there  are  usually  premiums  for  progress  in  other 
departments  of  study. 

12.  Are  YOU  aware  of  the  usual  course  of  education  pursued  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Universities  in  England  ? — I do  not  know  much  of  it.  I have  had  a 
few  young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  England,  and  I have  had  some  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a judgment,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  me  to  speak  with  confidence. 

13.  Do  you  find  that  the  mode  of  education  adopted  in  the  Diocesan  schools 
corresponds  with  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  this  country  preparatory 
to  entering  the  University  ? — I should  say,  that  the  attention  to  the  clashes 
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Riv.R.J.  Briice,  is  less  exclusive  in  Ireland,  but  still  it  is  more  exclusive  there  than  I should  wish 
LL.D.  to  see  it. 

~ “ 14.  Are  you  aware  what  constitutes  the  course  of  classical  instruction  in  the 

1 u y 1 35.  Diocesan  and  Royal  schools  ? — It  is  determined  by  the  entrance  course  of  Trinity 

College,  Dublin. 

15.  Is  it  limited  to  that  courser — No;  there  are  several  preparatory  books  which 
it  is  understood  every  youth  shall  read  before  he  proceeds  to  the  Dublin  College 
course. 

16.  Have  you  found,  in  examining  those  several  pupils  and  candidates,  that  their 
knowledge  of  classical  literature  was  confined  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  language, 
or  did  it  extend  to  a knowledge  of  ancient  geography  and  ancient  history,  and  the 

various  other  ancillary  studies  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  classical  learnino'  ? 

My  impression  has  always  been,  that  there  has  been  too  much  attention  paid  to  the 
collateral  studies,  and  too  little  to  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  languages;  such  a cri- 
tical knowledge  as  that  attained  in  the  English  universities  was  not  known  ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a still  more  important  department,  general 
philolo^’,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  language  in  general,  which  is  or  was  cultivated  in 
some  of  the  Scotch  universities,  is  scarcely  attended  to.  I ought  in  justice  to  say, 
from  what  I have  seen  of  the  English  classical  education,  that  philosophical  gram- 
mar is  veiy^  much  neglected  in  England  also. 

17.  Is  there  not  some  compensation  for  this  deficiency  in  the  more  accurate  and 
extended  knowledge  which  the  pupils  acquire  of  history  and  geography  ? — I am 
not  sure  that  there  is  any  knowledge  of  that  nature  that  would  compensate  for  the. 
want  of  a critical  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  languages.  My  own  opinion, 
as  a practical^  teacher,  concerning  the  best  way  of  studying  Greek  and  Latin  is* 
that  the  classical  master  ought  to  make  the  languages  his  principal  object.  The 
collateral  subjects,  antiquities,  ancient  geography  and  ancient  history,  I conceive, 
are  just  as  necessary  to  a well-informed  man,  tliough  he  is  not  to  be  a classical 
scholar. 

18.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  the  character  of  a language  depends  upon  the 
hi^story  and  manners  at  any  given  period  of  the  country  which  uses  it,  the  study 
of  history  and  antiquities  is  essential  to  the  study  even  of  philology  ?— Certainly ; 
but  I consuier  that  the  study  of  ancient  history  and  antiquities  ought  to  be  made 
ancillary,  whereas  they  are  made  in  too  many  classical  schools  the  principal  object. 

ip.  In  any  one  of  those  diiferent  departments  of  philology,  or  history  or 
geography,  or  antiquities,  have  you  found  the  pupils  of  the  Diocesan  and  Royal 
schools  superior  or  inferior  to  the  students  in  other  schools  in  Ireland  ?— As  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  I should  say  that  the  pupils  of  the  royal  schools  are 
superior,  and  those  of  the  diocesan  schools  not  inferior  to  the  averaoeof  uunils  from 
the  other  schools  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  ^ ^ 


“P-  generally  that  the  classical  languages  are  inaccurately  learned  ? 

1^.  Ihe  object  is  not  so  much  to  study  the  language  as  the  contents  of  the 
classics , tor  example,  a good  Latin  style,  which  is  the  test  of  a critical  knowledge 
of  the  language,  is  not  thought  of.  'wage 

‘‘  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  the  Diocesan  schools  pupils  capable 
of  wriong  a Lat, a letter  correctly  ?-Nor  in  other  schools.  However,  Latin  dpo! 
smon  has  of  late  been  required  at  the  examinations  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  whh 
thrs'chools  a.  necessity  for  paying  some  attention  to  it  in 

22.  You  think  there  are  not  many  of  the  pupils  who  could  think  in  Latin  > 

I certainly  should  not  expect  to  find  such.  ' 

23  Generally  speaking,  have  you  found  that  the  style  of  Latin  composition  in  the 
schools  m Ireland  is  considerably  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  tnd  Xt  it  iJ 

^°lXis  Continent?— i cannot  compare  it  with 

what  IS  seen  m the  schools  on  the  Continent,  because  I have  had  no  opportunity  of 

*s™tl’  X ‘tu  inferior  to  what  you  will  meet  with  in  many 

schools  m ScoUand  The  English  schools  I have  had  few  opportunities  of  eJmS- 

mem  in  the  article  of  Latin  verse  composition.  I ought  to  notice,  however  that 
I have  found  young  men  mtended  for  the  Roman-catholic  priesthood  much  supe- 
rior to  any  others  1,1  Ireland  in  respect  of  Latin  prose  composition! 

34.  Do  you  speak  of  a want  of  grammatical  accuracy,  or  of  a want  of  style  and 
elegance  of  expression?-!  speak  of  the  want  of  Xeauine  Xmatf iZ 

Style, 
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style  Of  course  such  a knowledp  of  the  grammar  as  -,vouki  cnaAe  one  to  put  p.ev  R j Bryc, 
together  Latin  ivords  ivithout  violating  the  rules  of  syntax.  U not  so  uncommon.  h.d.  ’ 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  Latin  composition  has  scarcely  been  practiced  at  all 

in  the  schoois.  ' i juh- 1835. 


25.  Do  you  find  such  to  be  the  case  generally  in  the  schools  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  the  Diocesan  schools  ? — Yes,  generally. 

26.  Do  you  find  private  schools  superior  or  inferior  in  that  particular  to  the 
Diocesan  or  Royal  schools  ? — I should  say  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  a shade 
below  the  royal  schools,  and  pretty  much  upon  a par  with  the  diocesan.  There  is, 
however,  one  private  school  from  which  I have  received  several  pupils,  and  these 
were  better  taught  than  any  who  have  come  to  me  from  any  quarter  whatever. 

mention  the  school  ? — My  only  objection  is,  that  I may  be  doini; 
injustice  to  others  equally  meritorious,  though  unknown  to  me  ; but  as  the  question 
has  been  asked,  I will  state  that  the  school  I mean  is  that  of  i\fr.  Carley  of  Antrim  ; 
as  he  is  a neighbour,  and  within  a fe\v  miles  of  Belfast,  I frequently  receive  pupils 
that  have  been  at  his  school. 


28.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  differences  in  the  mode  of  instruction  between  his 
school  and  that  of  others? — I believe  that  his  method  of  teaching  approaches 
in  some  respects  to  that  pursued  in  Scotland  ; and  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch 
teachers  of  Latin  is  quite  as  marked  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Locke,  who  in  his  letter  to  a gentleman  upon  the  subject  of  choosintr  a tutor 
recommends  him  to  ^et  a Scotchman  to  teach  Latin.  I think  Mr.  Cartey  was  an 
under  master  in  the  Belfast  Academy,  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Bruce, 
whose  methods  were  in  many  respects  very  good,  and  an  approximation  to  the 
Scotch. 


29.  W hat  is  the  distinction  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish  modes  of  teach- 

ing Latin  ?— It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
because  it  implies  an  analysis  of  the  principles  on  which  the  methods  depend! 
I shall,  perhaps,  give  the  best  idea  of  it  by  tracing  the  progress  of  a pupil 
taught  by  a Scotch  teacher.  He  first  learns  the  inflexions  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs,  with  some  of  the  rules  referring  to  that  subject;  he  is  then  set  to  read 
some  easy  Latin  book  on  the  following  plan  : the  teacher  reads  over  the  lesson 
betore  him,  sentence  by  sentence,  so  that  he  is  told  the  English  of  all  the  words,  and 
na.'s  the  construction  also  given  to  him.  The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  same 
wiU  tiiat  ot  the  Hamiltonian  interlinearv  translations ; whether  an  interlinearv 
trans  ation  written  or  printed  and  presented  to  the  eye,  be  a better  method  than  a 
translation  orally  given,  is  a question  into  which  I need  not  enter.  But  the  Scotch 
learner  is  made  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs  to  the 
lesson  which  is  thus  construed  and  translated  to  his  hand,  by  means  of  an  exceed- 
ingly strict  system  of  parsing ; at  the  same  time  he  begins  to  learn  the  syntax 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  through  it,  he  combines  an  application  of  its  rules 
with  the  exercise  of  parsing,  but  still  the  teacher  continues  to  ?’ead  out  the  lesson 
tor  that  is  the  technical  phrase.  At  length  the  learner  becomes  able  to  construe  for 
himself  without  the  master’s  help.  I understand  the  practice  in  Ireland  to  be 
that  a boy  is  generally  first  put  through  the  grammar,  syntax  and  all,  and  then  a 
J^atin  book  is  put  into  his  hands,  with  a dictionary,  and  he  is  expected  to  make  out 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  prescribed  for  his  lesson  by  himself,  without  its  beino- 
first  read  over  to  him.  ® 

30.  Are  you  aware  that  such  also  is  the  practice  in  England,  in  all  the  public 

schools  .-^—So  I understand.  * 

3 i.  Is  much  attention  paid  to  etymology  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  lano-ua^e  in 
Ireland.^ — I think  a good  deal.  ® ® 

32.  Is  that  arccentimprovement?— No,  I think  that  ithas  been  goincr  on  eversince 
my  recollection;  but  the  mode  of  teaching  etymology  both  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where IS  very  defective  ; so  that  I do  not  set  so  much  value  upon  it. 

33.  Does  exercise  in  composition  accompany  this  early  portion  of  Latin  studies? 

\ ery  little ; though  it  is  now  beginning,  as  I have  stated,  to  be  attended  to,  in 

consequence  of  being  exacted  from  the  students  of  Trinity  College. 

34-  By  composition  is  meant  not  only  from  the  English  into  Latin  but  from 
■Latin  into  English  .-—Written  translations  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  English  I do 
Dot  think  are  much  used,  and  perhaps  not  of  much  use;  but  translations  from 
English  into  Latin  are  beginning  to  be  used  a great  deal  j I think  they  have 
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Kev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  scarcely  yet  got  so  far  as  to  attempt  origioal  composition  in  Latin,  as  distinguished 
LL.D.  frQjn  translation  into  Latin. 

■ 35.  Is  composition  in  verse  attended  to  r — In  some  schools  it  is,  a good  deal, 

a juJy  2835.  many  schools? — I should  think  not. 

37.  In  the  schools  in  which  it  is  practised  does  it  embrace  every  description  of 
Latin  verse?— In  the  only  schools  I can  speak  to  positively,  it  extends  to  a consi- 
derable variety  of  the  different  kinds  of  verse ; I may  mention  the  Royal  School 
of  Armagh,  from  which  I got  a classical  assistant  a few  months  ago,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  me  a number  of  specimens  of  composition  in  all  the  principal  lyric 
metres.  . 

3$.  Is  as  much  attention  paid  to  prosody  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  in 
Ireland  as  in  England  ? — Not  nearly  so  much. 

39.  Do  not  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  study  of  prosody  is  greatly  neglected 
in  Ireland  ? — Generally  speaking,  I think  it  is. 

40.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  with  respect  to  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  schools  in  Ireland,  as  to  defects  you  have  observed,  or^  improve- 
ments you  would  recommends — Yes,  I think  that  the  habit  of  speaking  Latin 
ought  to  be  attempted  ; the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  is,  that  the  parents  whose 
object  is  to  have  their  children  prepared  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  Trinity  College, 
would  probably  think  the  time  wasted  that  was  not  employed  in  getting  them  ready 
for  entrance  as  quickly  as  possible.  Now,  I have  never  ventured  to  introduce  the 
speaking  of  Latin  in  the  Belfast  Academy,  lest  the  parents  should  say,  “ this  is 
a whim  of  Dr.  Bryce’s,  he  wants  to  do  a thing  quite  different  from  the  object 
for  which  we  send  the  children  to  school ; we  care  for  nothing  but  getting  them 
prepared  for  entrance.” 

41.  In  pursuing  these  studies  of  the  Latin  language,  what  are  the  books  usually 
read  ; do  the  classes  employ  selections,  or  do  they  go  through  the  whole  of  a classical 
author  at  once  ? — The  Dublin  College  entrance  course  consists  for  tbe  most  part  of 
large  portions  of  the  classics ; and  this  course  is  what  determines  the  ground  over 
which  the  schoolmasters  must  carry  their  pupils.  The  whole  of  Horace  is  required, 
and  the  whole  of  Sallust,  six  books  of  the  jEneid  of  Virgil,  a few  satires  of  Juvenal, 
two  plays  of  Terence,  and  three  books  of  Livy.  I am  not  sure  that  I recollect  the 
names  of  all  the  authors  in  this  entrance  course. 

42.  You  are  aware  that  the  plan  you  have  described  is  different  from  that 
followed  in  the  English  schools,  where  they  generally  use  a selection  from  different 
classical  authors ; do  you  consider  the  English  practice  an  objectionable  mode 
of  studying  the  language? — ^Yes  j I consider  it  better  to  read  a large  portion  of 
a classical  writer. 

43.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  form  this  opinion? — I find  that  young  persons 
take  a much  greater  interest  in  a subject,  the  connection  of  which  they  can  see  ; if 
you  select  a part  chosen  for  its  beauty,  or  its  historical  interest,  the  learner  does  not 
perceive  the  connection  between  such  passage  and  what  goes  before,  and  what  follows 
after. 

44.  Is  not  even  the  beauty  of  a fine  passage  greatly  dependent  upon  the  inferior 
passages  which  either  precede  or  follow  it? — Certainly;  and  that  was  my  meaning 
in  my  last  answer.  There  is  another  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
Latin,  which  I think  is  of  great  consequence,  namely,  that  the  language  itself  ought 
to  be  made  a primary  object  at  first;  and  the  method  I should  consider  the  best  for 
teaching  Latin  would  be  to  employ  the  learner  either  in  speaking  Latin,  or  in  some- 
thing approaching  to  it ; for  example,  learning  a number  of  individual  words  in  part 
orally,  and  in  part  by  writing,  and  before  he  is  put  to  read  he  may  thus  be  made 
familiar  with  many  of  the  primitive  words  of  the  language,  and  also  with  the  mode 
of  combining  words,  and  then  when  you  put  a book  into  his  hands  he  will  not  be 
a stranger  to  the  language,  and  he  will  take  much  greater  interest  in  it. 

45.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  a child  learn  Latin  as  he  learns  Eng- 
lish r — Yes,  in  a great  measure ; but  I would  avail  myself  of  the  classifications  of 
grammar  as  early  as  possible,  because  grammar,  like  every  other  science,  is  only 
a classification  of  phenomena.  I think  the  fault  of  the  Hamiltonian  and  Jacotot 
systems  is,  that  they  undervalue  classification.  They  have  seized  hold  of  a.  prin- 
ciple which  is  good  in  itself,  namely,  that  individual  words  must  be  acquired  before 
genera!  principles  can  be  comprehended,  but,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  limits  of 
iheir  own  principle,  they  push  it  to  a faulty  extreme;  they  wait  too  long  before 
they  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  general  principles,  for  1 think  the  individual 
words  and  the  grammatical  principle  ought  to  be  taught  together.  As  soon  as 
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a learner  bas  got  two  or  three  individual  words  or  combinations  having  something  R.J.  Br^cv, 
in  common,  he  is  ready  to  classify. 

46.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  with  a view  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  generality  , “ 

of  men,  it  is  desirable  to  employ  the  amount  of  time  which  is  now  given  to  the  * “y  - 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  in  preference  to  devoting  a part  of  that 

time  to  the  acquisition  of  experimental  science,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  more  useful  in  ordinary  life  ? — I sup- 
pose that  the  best  and  safest  answer  I can  give  to  that  question  is  an  indirect  one ; 
that  is,  I conceive  it  quite  practicable,  by  the  adoption  of  better  methods,  to  shorten 
the  period  employed  in  learning  those  languages  so  much,  that  it  would  not  at  all 
interfere  with  the  study  of  practical  and  experimental  science. 

47.  With  regard  to  the  speaking  of  Latin,  do  you  not  think  a very  great  diffi- 
culty interferes ; the  Latin  being  a dead  language,  we  cannot  easily,  or  at  least 
with  classical  propriety,  adapt  it  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  modern  life  ? — That  is 
certainly  a difficulty,  but  not  so  great  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  that  Latin  should  be  made  actually  the  language  of  the  school  or  the 
family,  but  that  something  approximating  to  the  speaking  of  Latin  should  be  used. 

For  example,  when  a boy  is  going  to  learn  Latin,  he  should  be  taught  the  Latin 
names  of  familiar  objects ; and  as  to  those  objects  which  were  unknown  to  the 
framers  of  the  Latin  language,  I do  not  think  it  any  violation  of  classical  propriety 
to  invent  names  for  them  ; the  formation  of  those  names  being  guided  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Latin  language.  I conceive  that  purity  of  classical  style  depends 
upon  the  combination  of  words,  more  than  on  the  individual  words  used ; and 
therefore  I should  call  a sentence  good  Latin  if  the  words  were  combined  after  a 
classical  model,  even  though  there  should  be  words  iu  it  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  modern  life,  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients : there  would  not  be  much 
injury  done  by  the  adoption  of  a word  which  was  known  to  be  a modern  one. 

48.  What  would  you  think  of  an  Englishman  who  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  translate  Bossuet,  for  instance,  into  the  language  of  Milton’s  prose  writings? — 

I think  the  imitation  of  particular  w riters  is  very  bad.  A modern  writer  of  Latin 
ought  not  to  copy  any  individual  ancient  cla.ssic,  but  endeavour  to  form  a style  of 
his  own.  I think  that  any  modern  who  has  been  acquainted  with  ancient  models 
may  form  a style  which  shall  be  as  classical  as  that  of  Casar,  and  yet  as  com- 
pletely his  own  as  Cssar’s  style  was  Cjssar’s. 

49.  Do  you  think  that  this  can  be  attained  by  speaking  Latin? — Not  by  speaking 
Latin  alone. 

50.  Y ou  would  then  combine  the  speaking  of  Latin  with  the  constant  writing 
of  it  ? — And  the  constant  perusal  of  classical  models. 

51.  And  you  think  writing,  and  the  constant  perusal  of  classical  models,  would  be 
sufficient  to  obviate  any  danger  of  contracting  a corrupt  style,  which  might  arise 
from  the  pupil  speaking  Latin  ? — I do  ; I may  add,  that  I speak  upon  this  subject 
from  experience.  For  nearly  two  years  of  my  childhood  I spoke  Latin  almost 
constantly  ; my  father  and  mother  would  speak  nothing  else  to  me,  and  I found  it  of 
the  greatest  advantage  afterwards.  Although  I know  now  that  the  Latin  which  was 
spoken  in  the  family,  except  by  my  father  and  mother  themselves,  was  not  very 
classical,  still  that  gave  me  a readiness  in  Latin  composition  afterwards,  which 
I could  not  have  acquired  in  any  other  way ; it  fixed  ray  attention  upon  the  idioms 
of  the  classical  writers  in  my  reading. 

52.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  work  of  translation  going  on  more  rapidly  in 
the  mind  ? — In  other  words,  when  the  idea  is  called  up  in  the  mind,  it  suggests  the 
Latin  word  as  readily  as  it  suggests  the  English. 

53.  Do  you  then  think,  that  if  a habit  of  speaking  Latin,  in  combination  with 
writing  and  well-directed  reading,  could  be  introduced,  the  association  of  ideas 
would  necessarily  bring  out  the  phraseology  of  the  speaker  in  something  like  a 
classical  form  ? — Yes ; I am  of  opinion  that  the  common  expression,  “ thinking  in 
a language,”  is  not  quite  correct.  I conceive  that.when  an  idea  arises  in  the  mind,  it 
suggests  the  words  of  the  language  with  which  we  are  most  familiar ; and  I think 
it  is  quite  practicable  to  be  so  familiar  with  a second  language,  that  the  words  of 
that  language  shall  be  suggested  by  the  idea  directly,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
channel  of  the  other  language.  I once  felt  this,  at  a time  when  I was  paying  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  Spanish  : I found  myself  dreaming  in  Spanish,  in  a state  of  not 
very  sound  sleep,  when  recovering  .from  sea-sickness,  on  board  a steam-boat. 

54.  Do  you  conceive  that  to  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland  the  acquisition  and 
study  of  the  Latin  language  is  of  much  importance;  the  question  refers  to  those 
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Rev. i?. ,7. Bme,  persons  who  are  not  destined  to  wliat  are  called  the  learned  professions? — Perhaps 
LL.T).  jjiy  own  classical  prejudices  may  warp  my  judijment,  but  I think  it  is  of  use  to  any 

TjuIv  i8  person  who  can  command  time  for  it ; and  I think  it  is  desirable  that  even  those 

“ > jjQj.  (jestined  to  the  learned  professions  should  have  such  opportunity. 

I think,  if  properly  managed,  it  will  not  interfere  with  other  studies. 

55.  In  the  schools  you  have  spoken  of,  do  they  pursue  Greek  studies  as  well  as 
Latin  ? — Yes,  they  do ; and  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  the  books  read  are  deter- 
mined by  the  entrance  course  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

5<5.  Is  the  same  attention  paid  to  Greek  as  to  Latin  ? — Less. 

57.  Is  the  study  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  ?— Upon  the  same  principles, 
but  with  less  attention  to  philological  accuracy.  I know  that  it  is  much  more  difficult, 
if  I want  an  assistant,  to  find  a tolerable  Greek  scholar  than  a tolerable  Latin  one. 

58.  Is  composition  in  Greek  much  practised  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all. 

59.  Do  you  find  the  diocesan  or  royal  schools  inferior  or  superior  in  their 
mode  of  teaching  Greek,  to  other  schools  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the  royal  schools 
are  a shade  superior,  with  a few  exceptions.  The  diocesan  schools,  I think,  are 
nearly  on  a level  with  othei’s. 

60.  Have  any  of  the  more  recent  improvements  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage  been  introduced  into  those  schools  r — I think  there  is  move  tendency  to  intro- 
duce iinprovemeots  in  Greek  than  in  Latin,  but  I conceive  that  to  be  because  they 
are  more  wanted. 

61.  lYould  you  recommend  the  speaking  of  Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin? — Yes; 
at  least  I do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  an  approximation  to  it.  The  same 
sort  of  mental  process  goes  on  in  learning  both  languages.  I was  going  to  observe, 
that  the  subject  of  Greek  accent  is  scarcely  at  all  attended  to. 

62.  Do  you  consider  it  of  much  importance,  ‘even  to  a well-educated  man,  that 
he  should  be  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Greek  accentuation  or  Greek  metre  ? — 
I think  there  is  more  mystery  made  about  it  than  there  really  exists  in  the  matter, 
and  that  a competent  knowledge  of  Greek  accent  is  easily  acquired.  In  the  study 
of  Greek  metre  there  is  much  greater  difficulty ; and  I should  not  think,  except 
for  a man  who  is  determined  to  be  a classical  critic,  that  a very  minute  knowledge 
of  Greek  metre  is  requisite:  yet  every  school  should  furnish  those  who  want  it  with 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  knowledge. 

63.  You  spoke  of  the  Diocesan  schools  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — Yes  : I have 
already  said  that  I am  acquainted  with  so  very  small  a proportion  of  the  whole  of 
these  schools,  that  everything  I say  must  be  understood  as  spoken  with  considerable 
diffidence. 

64.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  the  results  of  the  scientific  course  pur- 
sued in  the  Diocesan  and  Royal  schools  ? — It  generally  includes,  I believe,  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid.  I should  think  the  pupils  seldom  go  much  further. 

65.  Do  they  study  algebra? — Very  little  algebra. 

66.  Do  they  study  trigonometry  ? — I cannot  say. 

67.  Any  portion  of  natural  philosophy,  or  natural  history  in  any  of  its  branches  ? 
— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

68.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  well  grounded  in  mathematics? — I have  found 

several  pupils  who  could  demonstrate  the  propositions  in  Euclid  very  well ; but 
I understand  there  is  not  much  attention  paid  in  most  of  the  schools  to  the  orlWnal 
invention  of  demonstrations  and  practice  of  mathematical  exercises.  ° 

69.  So  that  their  studies  are  more  mechanical  operations  than  exercises  of  the 

reasoning  or  inventive  faculties  ?— I think  they  ought  not  to  be  called  mechanical. 
There  is  not  much  e.xerclse  of  invention ; but  still,  if  a boy  is  made  to  compre- 
hend fully  a demonstration  in  Euclid,  that  is  something  much  too  hio-h  to  be  called 
mechanical.  ® 

70.  Is  mental  arithmetic  at  all  practised  in  these  schools  ?— Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

7 1 . Do  they  advance  far  in  arithmetic  ?— I cannot  say  precisely  how  far  I know' 
they  are  in  this  respect  greatly  superior  to  the  schools  of  England,  though  inferior 
to  many  Irish  schools  of  similar  rank.  I can  speak  less  positively  on  this  subiect, 
irom  not  having  been  immediately  connected  with  the  mathematical  department  for 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

72.  Do  you  iind  that  any  of  the  modern  languages  is  attended  to  ?— French  is 
generally,  but  other  modern  languages  not. 

73.  Geography.''  I am  not  able  to  speak  positively  as  to  geography;  but  I have 
an  impression  that  is  generally  taught,  more  or  less. 

74.  Natural 
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74.  Natural  science,  of  any  kind  r — Not  that  I am  aerate.  Rev.  R.  J.  Bnce, 

75.  Mental  and  ethical  science  r — Not  that  I know  of.  ll.d. 

70.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  education  of  those  schools  is  defective,  leavinf^  

out,  as  it  does,  those  important  branches  of  science  r — I think  it  would  be  a nreat  ^ 
improvement  to  have  more  of  those  branches  taught  in  such  schools.  ^ 

77.  Is  the  study  of  the  English  language  in  those  schools  pursued  to  any  great 
extent.' — It  is  studied  much  more  than  in  the  schools  of  England,  but  less  tirau  it 
might  be  with  advantage. 

78.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  nature  of  the  course  pursued  in  the  study  of  the 
English  language? — Not  so  as  to  speak  precisely. 

79.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  result  of  these  studies  amongst  the 
persons  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  ? — I have  known  some  persons  possessing 
a very  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  and  English  literature ; 
but  from  seeing  the  majority  defective  in  these  respects,  I have  inferred  that  the 
attainments  of  the  few  arose  from  accidental  circumstances  in  their  home  education, 
or  from  their  own  taste,  rather  than  from  any  training  in  the  schools,  except  in  so 
far  as  classical  studies  have  a tendency  to  lead  those  who  are  otherwise  predisposed 
to  such  pursuits,  into  the  cultivation  of  the  literature  or  philology  of  their  mother 
tongue. 

80.  Vt  hat  do  you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  defects  just  noticed  ? — The  rea- 
son of  the  detects  I have  noticed  is,  that  in  all  those  schools  the  head  master  is 
chosen  generally  for  his  classical  attainments.  The  other  departments  are  com- 
mitted to  ushers,  with  fixed  salaries  ; and  consequently  there  not  being  a head 
English  master,  or  a head  mathematical  master,  with  an  income  depending  on  his 
success  in  teaching,  those  studies  are  less  efficiently  carried  on. 

81.  Is  English  composition  much  practised  in  those  schools? — In  some  of  them 
I have  heard  that  it  is  practised  5 but  I am  not  able  to  say  on  what  plan,  or  to  what 
extent. 

82.  In  general  is  the  English  language  attended  to  as  an  essential  branch  of 
education  in  the  schools  in  Ireland? — It  is  beginning  to  be  a good  deal  more 
attended  to  in  the  schools  generally. 

83.  What  are  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  ? — I think  they  consist 
principally  in  a greater  attention  to  grammar  ; and  in  some  cases  to  composition ; 
m those  schools  especially  where  the  middle  and  mercantile  classes  are  educated  j 
periiaps  also  the  adoption  of  better  methods  in  the  details  of  school  business. 

84.  hen  5'ou  have  occasion  to  select  Enirlish  masters,  what  mode  do  you  adopt 
to  ascertain  their  proficiency  in  the  English  language  ?— I ought  first  to  observe, 
that  in  the  seminary  over  which  I preside  there  are  two  classes  of  teachers  ; there 
are  the  masters,  and  the  assistants  or  under  masters ; the  masters  are  my  colleagues, 
not  my  employes.  The  masters  have  been  hitherto  appointed  by  me ; the  assistants 
are  chosen  by  the  masters  under  whom  they  are  to  act,  subject  to  my  approval. 

This  being  premised,  I may  now  add,  that  in  selecting  both  masters  and  assistants 
we  have  followed  no  uniform  course;  sometimes  we  have  taken  a man  from  long 
personal  knowledge  of  him ; sometimes  on  the  recommendation  of  an  individual 
friend,  sometimes  by  testimonials,  and  sometimes  by  examination. 

85*  Have  you  iound  that  masters  who  are  selected  for  other  branches  are  ge- 
nerally such  proficients  in  English  also,  that  they  might  be  entrusted  without  diffi- 
culty with  the  superintendence  of  the  English  classes? — Not  generally. 

86.  Then  you  do  not  generally  find  that  persons  who  are  proficient  in  other 
branches  of  education  are  also  proficient  in  English  ? — Not  generally,  but  I think 
the  number  is  increasing. 

87.  In  studying  the  English  language  is  a regular  series  of  the  English  classics 
read,  or  are  selections,  such  as  Entick’s  Speaker  and  Scott’s  Speaker  the  text  books 
most  commonly  in  use.'' — Selections,  and  Goldsmith’s  Histories  of  England  and 

sometimes  Greece,  are  I think  the  books  generally  employed  in 

^'^y  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Diocesan  schools  or  Royal  schools 
diner  from  other  schools  in  Ireland  in  that  particular? — There  is  a general  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  that  there  is  less  attention  paid  to  the  English  language  in 
those  schools  than  in  schools  one  or  two  steps  beneath  them. 

89.  "iou  are  acquainted  with  the  several  academical  institutions  in  Belfast? 

— 1 es. 

90*  What  are  those  institutions  ? — The  Belfast  Academy,  and  the  Royal  Belfast 
B 4 ' Academical 
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ReT.  J?.  Academical  Institution.  The  Academy  was  founded  in  i785  and  17S6;  the  sub- 

iL.D.  scriptions  were  taken  and  the  arrangements  made  in  the  end  of  1785,  and  the 

, , ' schools  were  opened  in  the  beginning  of  1786;  the  Academical  Institution  was 

founded  in  ,810. 

91.  From  what  circumstances  did  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  originate? — 
It  originated  from  a dissatisfaction,  (whether  well  founded  or  not  of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I should  give  any  opinion,)  in  the  minds  of  certain  persons,  with 
regard  to  the  management  and  arrangements  of  the  Belfast  Academy. 

"92.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Academy  of  Belfast? 
— That  the  Committee  may  be  enabled  to  understand  my  statements  with  regard 
to  its  constitution,  I must  beg  permission  first  to  state  the  object  for  which  it  was 
founded.  The  Academy  was  intended  to  furnish  a school  education  of  a higher  and 
more  extensive  kind  than  had  been  known  in  the  north  of  Ireland  previously ; and 
to  combine  with  this  a system  of  college  classes  on  the  model  of  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities.  It  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  original  founders,  that  in  due 
time  the  Academy  would  become  a place  where  the  Presbyterian  clergy  would 
receive  their  college  education.  This  being  premised,  I may  now  state,  that  the 
constitution  has  undergone  two  changes.  Originally,  each  subscriber  of  ten  guineas 
was  a patron,  and  the  whole  concerns  of  the  Academy  were  managed  by  the  patrons 
in  conjunction  with  the  principal,  professors  and  masters.  There  was  no  precise  or 
definite  set  of  rules  laid  down,  to  assign  to  these  different  parties  their  several  func- 
tions ; bull  recollect  distinctly  one  rule  which  provided,  thatin  filling  up  a vacancy 
caused  by  death,  each  subscriber  and  surviving  master  should  have  a vote.  About 
the  year  1 790,  Dr.  Crombie,  the  first  principal,  died ; he  was  a man  of  most  en- 
larged mind,  a man  who  was  half  a century  before  his  age,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Academy  was  chiefly  ovving  to  him.  An  indirect  offer  of  the  vacant  situation  was 
made  to  Dr.  Bruce,  who  then  resided  in  Dublin,  and  he  made  it  a condition,  that  if 
he  became  principal,  he  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  other  masters ; this  was 
conceded  to  him. 

93.  Do  you  think  this  was  a judicious  arrangement?— Quite  the  reverse.  In  the 
first  place,  it  had  a tendency  to  lower  the  masters,  and  reduce  them  more  nearly  to 
tlie  level  of  ushers.  I think  Dr.  Bruce,  in  asking  this  power,  must  have^  misunder- 
stood the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Academy,  and  must  have  conceived  the  masters 
to  be  a much  lower  class  of  persons  than  the  original  projectors  of  the  Academy 
designed  they  should  be.  I think,  too,  that  the  patrons  would  hardly  have  con- 
sented had  they  not  been  confounded  by  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Crombie,  who 
was  in  every  way  the  life  and  soul  of  the  undertaking,  so  that  they  scarcely  knew 
how  to  act.  In  the  second  place,  this  arrangement  left  scarcely  anything  for  the 
patrons  to  do ; their  attendance,  which  had  never  been  very  good,  fell  off  dread- 
fully; on  one  occasion  six  years,  on  anotlier  twelve,  and  on  another  eight,  inter- 
vened between  their  meetings.  A second  change  in  the  constitution  is  now  taking 
place,  which  has  come  about  in  the  following  way.  The  buildings  being  very  much 
dilapidated,  the  masters  repeatedly  urged  the  patrons  to  make  some  effort  to  renew 
them.  These  representations  were  continued  for  several  years,  but  no  effective 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  resulted  from  them.  At  length  a strong  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  patrons,  by  the  principal  and  masters,  the  import  of  which 
was,  “ The  academy  is  yours ; make  an  effort,  raise  subscriptions  and  rebuild  it  on 
a scale  worthy  of  the  town.  If  you  will  not,  then  give  the  management  of  it  to  us, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  money,  giving  any  security  that  may  be  re- 
quisite to  prevent  the  Academy  from  ever  becoming  private  property.”  The  patrons 
accepted  the  latter  alternative,  and,  by  the  present  constitution,  the  management  is 
vested  in  the  principal  and  masters,  subject  to  a check  on  the  part  of  those  persons 
who  pay  fifty  guineas  or  upw^ards  to  the  new  subscription,  by  w-hich  any  alienation 
or  abuse  of  the  property  is  prevented. 

94.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  check? — It  is  that  no  deed  transferring  any  part 
ot  the  property  is  valid  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  a meeting  of  subscribers, 
and  there  is  to  be  annually  appointed  a committee  of  inspection,  consisting  of  three 
or  five  members. 

95-  w'hat  way  are  the  several  professors  chosen  under  the  ne'v  arrangement? 
— The  mode  of  selecting  the  principal  is  not  yet  fixed.  Rules  for  it  are  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  masters  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  subscribers  of  fifty  guineas  and 
upwards  on  the  other,  the  consent  of  a majority  of  each  body  being  necessary.  Till 
such  an  arrangement  be  completed,  the  election  of  a principal  is  vested,  provi- 
sionally, in  the  subscribers  of  fifty  guineas  and  upwards,  and  the  masters  jointly. 
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To  all  other  situations  besides  that  of  principal,  the  election  is  entrusted  to  the 
principal  and  masters.  I ought  to  add,  that  the  reason  why  the  principal  and 
roasters  asked,  and  the  patrons  conceded  this  power  of  management  is,  that  in 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  new  buildings,  they  offered  to  every  subscriber  the 
value  of  his  subscription  in  the  power  of  nominating  pupils  to  free  tuition.  As  the 
new  buildings,  therefore,  will  be  actually  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  masters,  it 
was  felt  to  be  right  that  the  administration  should  chiefly  rest  with  them. 

96.  It  has  then  become  a joint-stock  company  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  with 
a bonus  to  certain  individuals,  not  masters,  to  assist  them  ? — It  is  not  a joint-stock 
company,  because  the  Academy  is  not  the  property  of  the  masters. 

97.  Will  not  the  profits  of  the  institotion,  under  this  arrangement,  fall  to  the 
masters  ? — That  has  always  been  the  case,  even  when  the  management  belonged  to 
the  patrons. 

gS.  Then  they  have  induced  the  proprietors  to  assign  the  property  to  them,  and 
they  norv  look  to  the  public  for  assistance  by  offering  the  bonus  of  a liberal  system 
of  education  ? — It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  subscribers  have  assigned  the 
property  to  the  masters,  because  no  master  has  any  individual  interest  j when  any 
master  dies,  or  goes  to  another  situation,  all  his  interest  in  the  Academy  ceases  : it 
is  rather  like  a chartered  corporation. 

09.  In  which  self-election  is  the  system? — Tes. 

100.  Do  you  think  such  a system  is  preferable  to  any  that  has  yet  been  adopted  ? 
— A es  ; I think  the  objection  to  self-election  is  valid  only  where  it  is  an  election 
to  the  exercise  of  a trust.  I think  that  when  a number  of  people  are  engaaed  in 
any  undertaking,  on  the  success  of  which  their  own  livelihood  depends,  they  them- 
selves are  more  likely  than  any  others  to  fill  up,  in  the  best  way  for  the  public, 
the  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  their  body,  because  what  is  for  their  own  in- 
terest is  also  for  the  interest  of  the  public.  X have  had  some  experience  in  the 
contested  elections  of  one  or  two  colleges,  and  I have  uniformly  found  that  all 
jobs  are  vigorously  opposed  by  those  professors  whose  income  is  derived  wholly 
or  almost  wholly  from  the  fees  of  students  ; the  reason  is,  that  such  a man  has  the 
deepest  interest  in  getting  the  other  chairs  filled  by  the  best  men  that  can  be  found, 
and  thus  raising  the  general  reputation  of  the  college. 

101.  Supposing,  by  endowment  or  otherwise,  the  income  of  this  school  should 
be  considerably  increased,  might  there  not  be  some  danger  of  the  masters  appro- 
priating CO  themselves  the  proceeds  of  the  revenues,  and  doing  very  little  work  for 
such  proceeds  in  return — An  endowment  might  certainly  alter  the  case,  if  not 
accompanied  with  some  efficient  check,  such  as  we  already  have  for  the  security  of 
the  present  property  : an  increase  of  income  from  any  other  source  than  endow: 
ment  M ould  not  be  attended  with  any  such  risk. 

102.  Are  the  masters  elected  by  concursus  ” j is  there  a general  advertisement 
when  a vacancy  occurs  ? — Sometimes  there  is  a public  advertisement,  and  some- 
times not. 

103.  Are  all  the  masters  called  in  to  decide  ?— There  has  been,  as  yet,  no  elec- 
tion upon  the  new  plan.  The  agreement  is,  that  the  nomination  shall  be  made  by 
the  principal,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  masters. 

104.  Is  it  intended  the  candidates  should  be  examined,  and  if  so,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  ? — There  is  no  rule  prescribing  a mode  of  examination,  nor 
enjoining  an  examination  at  all. 

105.  what  would  you  suggest  as  a good  general  arrangement  applicable  to  a 
school,  in  cases  where  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  the  system  of  self- 
election ? Make  it  the  interest  of  the  electors  to  choose  the  best  men  they  can 
find  ; there  is  no  other  security,  either  in  case  of  self-election  or  any  other  mode  of 
election  ; and  the  very  reason  why  self-election  is  preferable,  in  the  case  of  a semi- 
nary with  little  or  no  endowment  is,  that  each  professor  and  master  has  a deep 
interest  in  getting  the  best  possible  man  for  his  colleajiue. 

106.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  man,  is  it  not  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  public  competition  and  examination?— I think  that  is  not  always  a good 
test,  because  a public  examination  is  a thing  to  which  a man  who  has  obtained 
sorne  character  is  unwilling  to  submit,  unless  he  has  very  great  confidence  indeed, 

oth  in  the  judgment  and  in  the  courtesy  of  the  examiners,  and  also  in  the  amount 
o their  attainments  ; a man  would  not  readily  submit  to  be  examined,  except  by  per- 
sons who  were  so  decidedly  his  superiors  in  literary  standing,  that  it  would  be  no  dis- 
cre  it  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  Besides,  when  the  examination  comes  on, 
ippancy,  firm  nerves,  and  what  is  technically  called  cramming,  that  is,  making  a 

S30.  C . O.  . 


Rev.  L.  J.Briui, 
L1..D. 


1 Julv  1835. 
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Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  person  up  for  a particular  occasion,  often  carry  away  the  palm  from  solid  acquire- 
LL.D.  inents  and  modest  merit.  Some  of  the  very  worst  appointments  I have  ever 
known  have  been  made  after  such  examinations. 

1 July  1835.  gy  ^Yhat  criterion,  then,  can  the  masters  decide  upon  the  competency  of 

any  person  who  should  offer  for  those  situations  ? — Among  literary  men  there  is 
always  a very  accurate  estimate  formed  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  candidates 
for  such  a situation.  Besides,  the  candidate  gives  us  opportunities  of  knowincr 
him  and  talking  with  him.  We  ask  him  to  our  tables,  and  draw  him  out  in  con* 
versation  ; if  he  has  written  any  book  we  read  it,  and  by  theSe  means  we  receive 
an  impression  both  of  his  attainments  and  of  his  capacity  of  teaching.  Then, 
again,  he  produces  testimonials  of  character,  talents  and  acquirements.  Above  all 
if  he  has  been  already  employed  in  teaching,  his  success  as  a teacher  we  consider 
a far  better  criterion  than  his  mere  attainments. 

loS.  But  it  is  not  in  every  case  that  you  can  enjoy  such  opportunities? — Very 
generally ; and  if  any  further  test  be  required,  it  would  be  much  better  to  give  the 
candidate  a class  to  teach,  and  observe  how  he  conducted  it,  than  to  subject  him  to 
an  e.xamination. 

109.  Would  you  extend  this  remark  to  every  similarly  constituted  colleo-e  ^ — 

Decidedly.  ° 

110.  Then  do  you  deprecate  all  examinations  of  teachers  ? — No ; there  may  be 
cases  in  which  an  examination  is  very  suitable ; for  an  under  master,  1 think,  it  is 
very  desirable  and  proper,  because  the  young  men  who  look  for  those  situations 
can  feel  no  humiliation  in  submitting  to  be  examined  by  those  who  are  to  be  their 
employers,  and  whose  standing  is  indisputably  so  much  higher  than  their  own. 

in.  Will  you  state  the  result  of  your  experience  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
electing  teachers  ? — My  experience  of  the  various  modes  of  electing  teachers  whose 
operations  1 have  witnessed,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  in  a public  seminary  the 
pa^ouage  cannot  safely  be  trusted  to  the  masters,  if  their  incomes  arise  wholly  or 
chiefly  from  an  endowment ; but  if  their  whole,  or  almost  their  whole  income  de- 
pends upon  the  fees  of  pupils,  the  safest  way  by  far  for  the  interest  of  the  public  is 
to  commit  the  patronage  to  the  masters. 

112.  Where  a seminary  is  partly  endowed,  and  partly  depending  upon  the  fees 
of  pupils,  do  you  think  a combined  mode  of  election  would  be  judicious;  that  is  to 
say,  self-election,  controlled  by  some  exterior  body? — I should  think  so. 

1 13.  What  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  Scotch  universities  in  that  particular  ? 

In  Edinburgh  the  town  council  elects  to  almost  all  the  professorships  in  the  uni- 
versity } a few  are,  or  were,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  In  Glasgow  the  Crown  has 
the  nomination  to  some  chairs,  and  the  university  to  others.  The  latter,  of  course 
are  filled  up  by  a system  of  self-election.  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew’s,  I believe* 
are  constituted  similarly  to  Glasgow;  but  1 think  there  is  more  Crown  patronage.’ 

1 14.  To  what  extent  does  the  Academy  at  Belfast  resemble  these  universities  in  its 
character  ? — It  has  introduced  into  school  education  the  same  division  of  labour 
which  is  introduced  into  university  education  in  the  Scotch  colleges ; and  it  contains 
classes  for  logic,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  belles  lettres,  and  Greek  phi- 
Jology  and  criticism,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  classes  in  the  Scotch  col- 
ieges,  but  we  hope  with  some  improvements. 

115.  From  your  experience  of  these  several  modes  of  electing  professors,  which 

do  you  think  the  best  for  the  purposes  of  college  education?— I think  that  where 
there  is  no  endowment,  or  where  the  endowment  bears  a small  proportion  to  the  fees 
of  the  students,  the  system  of  self-election  is  by  far  the  best.  Where  there  is  a con- 
siderable endowment,  then  I should  say  that  some  mode  of  election  similar  to  that 
which  they  have  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  would  be  preferable.  A body 
like  die  town  council,  representing  the  inhabitants  for  the  time  being  of  the  town 
m which  the  college  is  situated,  would  have  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution.  r r j 

’ “osider  that  such  a body  are  the  most  fit  to  appreciate  the  real 
qualifications  of  the  teachers?— They  are  quite  competent  to  find  out  who  is  the 
jest  man,  it  they  be  but  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  so;  the  proof  of  which  is,  that 
so  long  as  the  professorships  m the  University  of  Edinburgh  were  not  very  lucra- 
tive, die  town  council  made  most  admirable  appointments.  After  the  professor- 
ships became  very  lucrative,  then  the  town  council  sometimes  made  appointments 
that  were  not  so  fair,  because  the  chairs  became  objects  of  competition  to  people 
ot  a higher  class,  who  possessed  more  influence  over  the  town  council.  The  Edin- 

burgh 
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burgh  Medical  School  was  raised  entirely  by  the  disinterestedness  of  the  town  Rc--.  Bruce. 
council,  and  their  anxiety  to  find  out  the  best  men.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  " 

that  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  literarj'  men  are  matter  of  general  notoriety ; < ' ' • 

so  that  a sensible  and  honest  man,  though  not  learned,  may  form  a verv  crood  ^ ^^35* 

choice  of  a professor,  in  the  same  way  that  he  chooses  a physician  to  attend  his 
famil}',  or  a lawyer  to  plead  his  cause. 

117.  In  case  of  any  impropriety,  or  any  appearance  of  incompetency  or  neglect, 
on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  what  power  do  the  members  of  the  Academy  possess  for 
effecting  the  removal  of  such  teacher  r — During  the  first  period,  prior  to  1 790,  I do 
not  think  there  was  any  precise  regulation  upon  that  subject ; but  I suppose  the 
patrons  reserved  to  themselves  that  power,  as  well  as  the  power  of  election.  Sub- 
sequently to  1790,  the  principal  had  the  power  of  removal  as  well  as  that  of  ap- 
pointment, and  now  the  power  of  removal  rests  with  the  principal  and  the  com- 
mittee of  superintendence,  which  I mentioned  before  as  chosen  by  the  subscribers. 

The  principal  appoints,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  masters ; he 
removes  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  committee  of  subscribex’s. 

118.  What  number  does  the  Committee  of  Superintendence  consist  of  r — I forget 
whether  three  or  five. 

iiq.  Do  you  think  the  regulation  just  desciibed,  a judicious  regulation? — 

Yes  ; the  masters  will  be  always  anxious  to  get  a good  man  to  fill  a vacancy, 
but  might  be  too  lenient  towards  an  erring  colleague.  In  fact  it  was  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  masters  themselves  to  be  kept  from  the  risk  of  being  called  upon  to 
decree  the  expulsion  of  a colleague. 

120.  Do  you  think  it  generally  applicable? — Yes:  but  in  a great  university, 
whei'e  a professor  occupies  a very  high  station  in  society,  though  I would  retain 
the  principle,  perhaps  it  might  require  some  modification.  I thought  most  intensely 
for  many  years  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  means  of  securing  purity  of  election  in 
literary  institutions,  and  securing  the  expulsion  of  the  bad  without  endangeiing  the 
woi'thy ; and  this  was  the  best  plan  I could  devise. 

121.  Was  die  Academy  founded  for  the  Presbyterian  body  ? — No ; the  idea  was, 
that  the  college  department  should  embrace  the  college  education  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  as  one  of  its  objects,  as  that  class  of  students  being  pi’etty  numerous,  would 
greatly  assist  in  supporting  the  Academy.  The  college  department  became  com- 
pletely dormant  about  1796 ; an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  it  within  the  last 
three  or  four  vears,  and  to  induce  the  Presbyterian  synods  to  recognize  our  college 
department,  and  permit  such  of  their  young  men  as  might  choose  it,  to  receive  their 
college  education  with  us  ; but  the  synods  have  not  yet  consented  to  open  the  trade. 

122.  Dui'ing  the  ten  years,  from  17S5  to  1795,  were  the  Presbyterian  clei’gv 
educated  there  r — No ; die  college  department  was  never  fully  formed,  and  they 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  the  question  of  its  recognition  before  the  synods. 

123.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  seve- 
ral schools  of  which  the  Academy  is  composed.  How  many  are  there  r — There 
are  four  principal  schools  recognized  as  such ; namely',  the  classical  school, 
the  mathematical  school,  the  writing  school,  and  the  English  school.  There 
are,  besides,  classes  for  the  modem  languages  and  drawing.  At  the  head  of  each 
school  is  placed  a master,  who  confines  his  attention  to  his  own  department,  and 
receives  the  entire  profit  arising  from  it.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  assemblage  of 
schools  is  placed  the  principal,  who  is  also  master  of  the  classical  school.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  office  of  pxlncipal  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  classical 
school.  I conceive  that  any  one  of  the  masters  might  be  principal  j but  hitherto  it 
has  always  happened  that  the  classical  master  has  filled  that  situation.  The  clas- 
sical master,  the  mathematical  master,  and  the  English  master  require  always  one 
assistant  each,  sometimes  two. 

124.  M’hat  do  you  particularly  understand  by  the  word  “school”? — A school 
consists  of  all  the  pupils  who  are  studying  a given  range  of  subjects.  All  the  pupils 
who  want  to  learn  English,  for  example,  go  to  the  English  school ; those  who  wish 
to  leara  Latin  and  Gi'eek,  go  to  the  classical  school ; those  who  wish  to  learn  pen- 
manship, to  the  writing  school ; and  those  who  wish  to  learn  mathematics,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping  and  geography,  go  to  the  mathematical  school.  There  is  also 
an  infant  school  for  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  connection  with  the  Academy  in  1829. 

125.  Are  these  schools  ail  under  the  same  roof? — They  are  all  in  the  same 
range  of  buildings. 

126.  At  what  age  do  pupils  generally  enter  the  Academy? — We  have  had  some 

c 2 boys 
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Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  boys  entering  the  English  school  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eight.  I think  we 
LL.D.  have  had  one  or  two  boys  under  seven,  but  generally  they  enter  about  nine  or  ten ; 
those  who  come  from  the  infant  school  enter  earlier. 

1 Juh  .830.  Have  you  any  intermediate  school  between  the  Infant  school  and  the  Eng- 

lish school? — No  ; the  children  pass  gradually  from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  going 
one  part  of  the  day  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  infant  school,  and  the  other  part  of 
the  day  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  English  school. 

128.  Is  the  Infant  school  carried  so  high  as  to  form  a link  with  the  lower  classes 
in  the  English  school? — Yesj  when  a child  can  read  with  tolerable  facility  such 
a book  as  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  Lessons,  he  is  generally  removed  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  English  school. 

129.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  leave  the  highest  class  in  the  Academy? — 
It  varies  very  much,  according  to  their  destination;  the  highest  class  generally 
leave,  I should  say,  from  15  to  20. 

130.  Then  the  Academy  embraces  the  w hole  series  of  education,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  education  to  the  moment  when  a boy  is  ready  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity ? — Yes ; the  school  department  embraces  so  much ; the  higher  classes,  or  college 
department,  embraces  a large  portion  of  what  is  taught  in  universities. 

131.  Do  you  find  such  arrangement  judicious,  namely,  comprising  the  whole 
education,  from  infancy  to  the  time  of  entering  the  university,  in  the  same  establish- 
ment?— Yes,  we  find  it  answ’ers  e.xceedingly  well. 

132.  What  are  the  advantages  of  such  a system? — The  great  advantage  is  that 
every  parent  can  have  for  his  child  precisely  what  sort  of  education  he  pleases, -with- 
out paying  for  anything  he  does  not  actually  want ; the  fees  are  fixed,  and  the 
master  of  each  school  receives  the  entire  of  the  fees  of  his  own  pupils.  There  is 
a small  deduction  for  charges ; that  deduction  is  larger  in  the  case  of  the  infant 
school  than  in  the  case  of  any  other. 

133.  Do  the  masters  live  in  the  house? — No;  they  have  houses  of  their  own; 
the  principal  alone  has  an  official  residence. 

134.  Do  the  boys  live  in  the  house? — Some  of  the  boys  board  wfiththe  principal. 

135-  What  number  generally? — From  10  to  20  ; since  I have  been  at  the  head 

of  the  academy  18  has  been  the  largest  number. 

136.  Do  the  students  attend  more  than  one  school  at  a time? — Yes,  they  ge- 
nerally attend  two  or  three  schools  at  a time  ; sometimes  four  or  five. 

137.  At  what  time  do  the  several  schools  begin  ? — The  classical  meets  from  seven 
till  eight  in  the  morning,  the  mathematical  from  eight  till  nine ; sometimes  subsidiary 
classes  of  the  classical  school,  for  which  room  cannot  be  found  in  the  regular  hours 
of  the  day,  meet  also  between  eight  and  nine,  but,  generally  speaking,  we  wish  to 
keep  that  hour  free,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  classical  pupils  that  may  wish 
to  go  to  other  schools ; then  all  the  schools  meet  from  ten  till  three,  and  the  French, 
drawing  and  Spanish  schools  generally  meet  in  the  evening. 

1 3S.  Have  you  always  had  a Spanish  school,  or  only  latterly  ?— It  has  been  only 
latterly  established,  and  there  is  not  such  a demand  for  the  language  as  to  keep  up 
a class  constantly. 

139.  Have  you  a French  school  regularly? — Regularly. 

140.  Do  you  find  the  system  of  schools  a better  arrangement  than  the  svstetn  in 
which  any  one  individual  master  conducts  the  whole  of  his  class,  from  the  'first  ele- 
ments to  the  highest  branches  of  science  or  literature  ? — Yes,  I conceive  it  to  be 
much  better. 

141.  On  what  grounds? — I tound  this  opinion  partly  upon  the  general  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour  ; I do  not  think  that,  generally  speaking,  a man  can  ever 
reach  very  great  eminence  in  any  one  department  of  science  or  literature,  and  yet 
possess  a very  minute  acquaintance  with  many  other  departments.  There  are,  of 
conri-e,  individual  exceptions,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  very  uncommon  talents,  and 
self-denial  and  energy  of  mind  ; but  we  must  here  consider  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
On  the  other  hand,  a man  that  wishes  to  reach  great  superiority  in  any  one  depart- 
ment, must  be  accurately  and  extensively  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  many 
others. 

142.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  considerable  advantage  in  the  same  master 

conducting  his  pupils  from  the  early  stages  of  their  education  to  the  more  advanced 
ones,  arising  from  the  greater  facility  it  affords  to  the  teacher  of  obtaining  a more 
ample  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  the  mode  of 
instruction  best  adapted  to  these  peculiarities  of  their  character  and  intellect  ? 

® Yes  ; 
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Yes  ; but  I think  in  the  first  place,  that  this  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
still  greater  arising  from  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour; 
and  m the  next  place,  any  evil  arising  from  a change  of  masters  is  greatly  obviated, 
where  all  the  masters  understand  one  another  upon  the  principles  of  education,  and 
particularly  when  they  are  put  in  possession  of  those  principles  by  a course  of  regular 
instruction  in  their  art,  and  where  there  is  a principal  who  has  a right  to  reflate 
and  control  the  whole. 

143.  You  think  it  essential  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  a school,  that  the  mas- 
ters should  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  methods  and  modes  of  instruction? 
— Yes,  provided  those  modes  be  right;  and  that  they  should  be  inspired  with  the 
same  sentiments  and  views. 

144.  In  choosing  the  teacher  for  any  of  these  schools,  or  for  schools  in  any  insti- 
tution similarly  constituted,  it  would  then  be  necessary  that  he  should  have  previ- 
ously become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching  which  are  pursued 
in  that  institution  ? — Certainly ; at  least  it  would  be  highly  desirable. 

145.  Otherwise  serious  disadvantages  would  arise? — Yes,  we  have  found  great 
inconvenience  in  one  or  two  instances  ; and,  as  far  as  I have  had  the  selection  of 
masters.  I have  been  more  guided  in  choosing  a person  by  his  native  talents,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  than  by  his  attainments  or  reputation  in 
general  literature  and  science  ; for  example,  when  the  mathematical  mastership  was 
vacant  by  my  promotion  to  the  situation  of  principal,  I appointed  a near  relative  of 
my  own  who  had  been  educated  by  myself;  I did  so,  well  knowing  that  I was 
exposing  myself  to  a charge  of  nepotism,  but  I did  it  advisedly,  knowing  that  I was 
doing  the  best  thing  for  the  Academy,  and  not  fearing  temporary  clamour ; because, 
though  he  was  a very  young  man,  I knew  he  was  a person  of  great  talent  and 
energy,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  teaching  ; and  the  result  has 
completely  justified  me ; so  that  the  few  persons  who  were  at  first  adverse,  are 
perhaps  those  who  now  feel  most  obliged  to  me  lor  the  course  I took. 

146.  As  it  might  not  always  be  easy  to  find  a master  so  qualified,  uould  it  not 
be  useful  to  institute  a class  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching  in  these  several  institutions? — Y’es  ; and  with  that  object  I have  given 
lectures  in  the  Belfast  Academy  three  or  four  times,  on  the  science  of  teaching. 

147.  Besides  those  special  advantages,  does  it  tend  generally  to  produce  a greater 
harmony  amongst  the  teachers  in  the  particular  seminary  where  such  system  is 
pursued  ? — It  produces  an  uniformity  in  the  principles,  and  it  does  not  exclude  that 
diversity  in  the  details  which  is  necessary  for  the  striking  out  of  new  light,  and  for 
the  adaptation  of  the  general  principles  to  each  man’s  individual  character. 

14S.  Do  you  think  the  two  modes  just  referred  to,  namely,  the  subdivision  of 
labour  amongst  many  teachers,  each  teaching  some  specific  branch  of  science  or 
literature,  and  an  individual  -teacher  conducting  his  pupils  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  period  of  education,  might  not  be  easily  combined  ? — I think  they  might, 
to  a certain  extent,  if  there  were  a very  large  school ; if,  for  example,  one  mathe- 
matical school  was  so  large  that  the  master  could  afford  to  pay  two  or  three  assist- 
ants, and  if  he  could  employ  one  assistant  who  should  teach  mathematics  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  highest,  another  who  should  teach  arithmetic,  and  another  who 
should  teach  geography,  in  that  case  perhaps  there  might  be  an  advantage  ; but  that 
would  be  nothing  else  than  following  out  the  division  of  labour  to  the  greatest 
extent;  but  to  have  the  same  man  teaching  mathematics  and  teaching  Latin  or 
Greek,  is  not  desirable  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

149.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  different  branches  of  the  same  science,  or  the 
same  portion  of  literature,  ver}'  considerably  illustrate  each  other,  and  that  a com- 
bination of  two  branches  of  science,  instead  of  being  an  objection,  might  very  fre- 
quently be  of  advantage? — -I  would  not,  if  I could  help  it,  appoint  any  one  to  teach 
any  department  unless  he  were  a man  of  sound  general  information  ; that  is,  unless 
he  could  teach  very  respectably  any  one  of  two  or  three  other  departments,  then  he 
would  be  able  to  make  all  the  stores  of  his  general  knowledge  bear  upon  his  parti- 
cular department ; and  there  is  one  cause  which  in  any  extended  system  of  educa- 
tion, where  a large  number  of  schools  are  spread  over  the  country  in  different  situa- 
tions, would  necessarily  obviate  the  danger  of  such  a division  of  labour  as  cramps 
the  mind,  and  makes  what  Dugald  Stewart  has  called  literary  artizans.  Adam  Smith, 
in  laying  down  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  has  justly  observed,  tl^at  the  division 
of  labour  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market ; thus  we  see  that  in 
London,  a jeweller  and  a watchmaker  are  totally  distinct  lines  of  business  ; but 
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Rc-r.  R.  j.  Bryce,  in  a small  town  the  same  person  would  be  jeweller  and  watchmaker,  and  perhaps 
LI--D-  something  else  besides,  for  example,  an  optician  j in  the  same  manner,  in  a larce 
2 Jul  • i8t  Belfast,  we  can  afford  to  have  this  division  of  labour  in  a very  complete 

“ ^ manner ; but  in  a small  country  town  you  cannot  have  so  many  different  masters. 

The  result  is,  that  in  a small  country  town  yon  must  have  a teacher  who  is  capable 
of  teaching  well  a number  of  different  things  j still  more  is  it  necessary  in  a com- 
pletely rural  situation.  Then  if  teaching  were,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a distinct 
profession,  a man  of  education  would  cheerfully  enter  it  at  a low  point;  he 
would  become  master  of  one  of  those  country  schools  where  he  would  have  to 
teach  every  thing ; he  would  distinguish  himself  as  a teacher,  and  would  in  due 
time  be  taken  to  a higher  school,  where  his  attention  would  be  more  confined 
to  one  branch,  but  still  be  tolerably  extensive ; then  he  would  move  up  by 
degrees  to  a higher  school  still,  in  which  the  division  of  labour  would  be  com- 
plete, and  here  the  results  of  his  former  practice  in  teaching  different  branches, 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  particular  department  he  was  now  to  teach! 
It  has  occurred  to  me  to  add,  that  what  I have  said  of  a teacher  having  his 
attention  more  confined  as  he  rises  in  his  profession,  is  not  theoretical ; it  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  my  own  case.  I first  began  to  teach  at  the  age  of  1 6,  in  the 
family  of  a friend  and  neighbour  of  my  father’s,  and  I had  of  course  to  teach  every- 
thing that  I knew,  and  some  things  that  I knew  very  imperfectly.  By  those  means 
my  attention  was  given  to  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  I was  led  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  a number  of  different  subjects.  When  I was  about 
22  or  23,  I abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine  for  that  of  teaching,  partly  from 
taste  and  partly  from  calculation,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  a cler<ryman  of 
my  acquaintance,  in  a private  school,  where  my  attention  ^vas  more  confined  to 
classics  and  mathematics,  my  partner  taking  the  greater  part,  though  not  the  whole, 
ot  the  more  elementary  department  In  about  a year  and  a half  afterwards  I became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  school,  and  in  little  more  than  another  year  I was  chosen  to 
the  mathematical  school  in  the  Belfast  Academy,  where  my  attention  was  entirely 
taken  up  wnh  mathematics,  geography,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  except  that  I 
was  also  to  teach  a class  of  Hebrew,  so  that  I did  not  give  up  mv  philological  busi- 
ness altogether;  but  the  mathematical  school  soon  increased  so  much,  thatits  business 
became  quite  enough  for  me,  and  I felt  the  daily  transition  from  the  department  of 
languages  to  the  department  of  abstract  science  becoming  painful,  and  though  I am 
sure  that  the  having  practised  teaching  a number  of  different  things  enabled  me  to 
teach  any  one  a great  deal  better,  I at  the  same  time  feel,  that,  especially  when  mv 
pupils  v\ere  numerous,  and  therefore  afforded  a greater  variety  in  age  talent  dis- 
position and  state  of  progress,  I could  not  teach  languages  s"o  well  when  I was 
occupied  with  mathematics,  or  mathematics  so  well  when  I was  occupied  with  lan- 
guages, even  though  at  the  time  when  I passed  out  of  the  classical  into  the  mathe- 
matmal  department,  and  out  of  the  mathematical  into  the  classical  again,  it  was  quite 
indifferent  to  me  which  one  of  the  two  departments  I should  take 
ab0L?°'i ™ Academy?— The  numbers  are  generally 

151.  Have  you  any  further  iutormation  to  communicate  rvith  respect  to  the 
I may  mention  that  each  master  has  the 
management  of  his  oiHi  school,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  ■ the 
principal  has  a right  to  interfere,  and  if  the  master  resists,  the  principal  has  a rinht 
to  pronounce  positively  on  what  shall  be  done ; but  I do  not  think  it  has  ever  bSm 
necessary,  tnore  than  once  or  twice,  during  my  incumbency,  to  go  farther  than  to 

noflrnmTnro?f‘°"  go'ag '"ong.  Each  master  has  the  entire 

,,overnment  of  his  own  school  in  the  first  instance  ; and  if  there  is  any  complaint, 

his  s s of  discipline,  against  a master  or 

comes  5 “■  one  of  the  parents,  this  complaint 
comes  before  the  principal,  who  takes  an  opportunity  of  mentioninw  it  nrivatdv  to 
and  courteous  way  possible,  as  to  a person,  Cho 

treat?  odooation  and  staii^ding  to  be 

Heated  like  a gentleman  and  an  equal.  It  the  complaint  be  unfounded,  the  master 
of  evplatnmg ; if  It  be  just,,  the  principal  generally  succeeds  in 
putting  all  to  r ghts  without  any  unpleasant  exposure.  Subject  to  this  gentle  but 
eftectiye  control,  each  master  has  his  own  school  completely  at  his  own  disLsal,  and 
he  assigns  to  his  assistant  or  assistants  the  classes  in  the  school  which  they  are  to 
teach,  and  iie  hnd  it  always  preferable  to  have  an  assistant  employed  in  teaching 

a particular 
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a pcirticiiiar  Ciass,  aud  to  alio»v  him  to  cany  on  that  class  constantiv  instead  of 
chau-iing,  by  taking  one  day  the  assistant  and  another  day  the  mastir v.e  rind  the 
better  m ay  is  to  give  the  assistant  the  charge  of  the  class  permanentlvj  and  that  the 
master  should  hear  it  at  intervals.  The  income  of  the  master  depends  eiitirelv  upon 
the  fees  of  his  pupils,  and  consequently  he  is  very  anxious  that  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  should  give  satisfaction  to  the  parents.  In  short,  the  assistants  are  respon- 
sible to  the  masters,  the  masters  to  the  principal,  and  the  principal  to  the  public. 


Luna.  <5“  die  Julii,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Dix  Hincks,  ll.d.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

1.52.  WHAT  is  the  situation  you  hold  in  the  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast? 
— I hold  two  situations  ; one  belonging  to  each  department.  I am  head-master  of 
the  classical  school,  in  the  school  department ; and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
college  department. 

1.53.  How  long  have  you  held  those  situations? — The  former  since  June  1S21, 
and  the  latter  since  June  1822. 

1.54.  Previous  to  that  period,  in  what  part  of  Ireland  did  you  reside  ? — I resided 
immediately  before  that  period  at  Fermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  I was  resident 
between  six  and  seven  years  at  Fermoy,  and  previously  to  that  about  2J  years  in 
the  city  of  Cork. 

155.  Were  you  occupied  at  Fermoy  and  in  the  city  of  Cork  in  teaching? — In 
both ; I commenced  teaching  within  six  months  after  my  arrival  at  Cork,  in  the  year 
1790. 

156.  In  an  academy  or  elementary  school  ? — In  bothj  they  were  schools  for 
the  middle  and  higher  classes. 

157.  What  was  the  grade  of  education  in  those  schools? — The  course  took  in 
the  whole  range  of  school  education ; it  commenced  in  some  instances  with  the 
elements  of  the  English  language,  spelling,  reading  and  writing ; but  the  greater 
number  of  pupils  were  learning  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  I instructed  them 
also  in  mathematics  and  geography,  history,  and  in  as  many  other  branches  of 
useml  knowledge  as  circumstances  would  permit.  From  the  first,  I was  anxious  to 
introduce  a greater  variety  of  subjects  than  had  been  usual,  when  I thought  them 
calculated  either  to  improve  the  faculties,  or  lay  a foundation  of  useful  practical 
knowledge  for  after-life. 

15S.  Into  how  many  classes  was  your  school  in  Cork  divided? — That  I cannot 
recollect ; I had  at  first  only  1 2 pupils  on  higher  terms  than  schools  in  general, 
and  afterwards  at  a later  period  these  were  increased  to  20  pupils;  but  I never 
had  a large  grammar  school  in  Cork,  and  the  number  of  classes,  of  course,  de- 
pended upon  a variety  of  circumstances  over  which  I had  no  control. 

159.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  Diocesan 
and  Royal  schools  in  Ireland? — I have  had  no  means  of  knowing  it  practically: 
I never  was  connected  with  any  of  them  in  any  way ; nor  have  I liad  peculiar 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  My  knowledge  has  been  derived 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  and  from  rumour. 

too.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  any  of  the  pupils  educated  in  these  schools? 
— Yes,  with  a few,  but  not  from  the  most  eminent  schools ; and  I think,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  fair  classical  scholars.  I consider  most  of  these  schpols  as  suf- 
ficiently respectable,  but  all  our  schools  are  capable  of  very  great  improvement. 

161.  Is  scientific  instruction  generally  communicated  in  these  schools? — I do 
not  think  it  was  formerly,  but  I am  sure  it  is  at  present. 

\The  ^xitness  delivered  in  thejbllowing  paper ;] 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  Belfast,  respecting  the  School  of 
Armagh  and  other  Schools. 

“ I FIND  from  him  (Mr.  Mason  Mulli^n,  assistant  of  Dr.  MiUar,  in  Armagh  School,)  that 
at  Armagh  the  course  is  very  complete.  In  classics.  Trinity  College  entrance  course,  in- 
cluding me  Odes  and  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  three  or  four  Greek  plays,  generally  the  Hecuba, 
Medea  and  Orestes  of  Euripides,  and  a play  of  Sophocles,  the  Greek  Anthologia,  the 
Romani  Scriptores,  as  at  Eton,  a theological  work  De  Fide  Christiana,  &c.;  a good  deal  of 
attention  is  paid  to  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  in  prose  and  verse,  particulany  the  latter, 
the  pupils  being  obliged  to  furnish  themes  weekly,  in  hexameter,  el^iac,  Sapphic  or  Alcaic 
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Uev  T D Hiucls  according  to  proficiency.  The  prosody  embraces  Alvary,  Doering  on  Hovatiau  metres, 

LI..1).  ’ M'Caul  on  those  of  Terence,  and  Seale  and  hTCaul  on  the  scansion  of  the  Choral  Odes  in 

the  Greek  drama;  in  mathematics,  the  elements  of  Euclid,  algebra  and  trigonometry  are 
6 July  1835.  taught,  and  sometimes  the  elements  of  the  Calculus.  In  Hebrew,  the  pupils  are  confined 
to  the  grammar  and  first  eight  Psalms.  In  English  education,  writing,  arithmetic,  history 
and  geography  are  not  neglected.  There  is  also  a class  in  French  and  Italian.  The  entire 
school  is  divided  into  six  classes  or  forms,  the  two  higher  are  in  charge  of  Dr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Mulligan. 

“ I heard  a very  favourable  report  of  Dungannon,  hut  could  not  get  into  the  detail. 

I have  no  doubt,  however,  that  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  science  as  well  as  classics. 

" In  the  Diocesan  School  at  Ballymena,  mathematics  and  logic  are  taught,  and  I believe 
it  ranks  very  fairly.” 

“ Course  in  the  Belfast  School  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

“ Ruddiman’s  Latin  Grammar  (Knox’s  edition) ; Ellis’s  Ciceronian  Exercises,  commenced 
early,  as  an  illustration  of  grammar ; translation  early  begun  in  Valpy’s  Delectus  Senten- 
tiarum,  or  L’Homond’s  Epitome  Sacr®  Historic. 

“After  much  exercise  in  these  books,  Csesar  or  Sallust  is  previously  explained  by  the 
teacher,  and  then  examined  upon,  till  the  pupil  is  able  to  prepare  a lesson,  which  he 
generally  is  towards  the  end  of  his  first  year,  if  he  have  previously  acquired  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  English,  and  is  allowed  to  attend  the  classical  school  three  hours  in  the  day. 
Ancient  geography  and  history,  and  exercises  are  attended  to;  pupils  afterwards  read 
Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Terence  in  verse  (at  least  the  parts  appointed  for  entrance  into 
T.  C.  D.,  but  frequently  much  more);  three  first  books  of  Livy,  Cicero  de  Officiis  and 
sometimes  the  De  Senectute  and  Amicitia,  &c. 

“ After  Ellis’s  Exercises,  Valpy’s  Elegant!®  Latin®,  or  Kenrick’s  Exercises  to  Zumpt  are 
used  for  letter  composition.  Archd.  Sutler’s  Ancient  Maps,  Adam’s  Roman  Antiquities, 
Keightley’s  Mythology  and  like  works,  are  constantly  referred  to. 

“ For  Greek,  a grammar,  exercise  book  and  Delectus  Sententiarum,  prepared  by  myself 
and  corresponding  with  one  another,  are  made  use  of,  and  are  generally  commenced  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  sometimes  sooner  (when  the  pupil  spends  the  whole  day  at  classics, 
and  is  anxious  to  get  forward).  Afterwards  we  read  Xenophon’s  Cyropmdia  (three  first 
books),  Walker’s  Selections  from  Lucian,  Homer,  often  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  though  some 
only  six  or  eight  books;  a play  or  two  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  the  Greek  Testament, 
(i._c.  the  Gospels  and  Acts) ; frequently  also,  a book  of  Herodotus,  when  we  can  get  one 
printed  separately.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  accents,  metres,  dialects,  and  to  different  modes 
of  illustration. 

“ Boys  properly  prepared,  and  giving  the  whole  day,  require  only  two  or  three  years  for  • 
the  commencement  of  Latin  grammar.” 

1(52.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  description  of  public  schools  in 
Ireland  r — There  are,  besides  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  schools,  a great  many 
schools  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation,  and  schools  founded  by  individuals, 
as  the  Lismore,  Bandon,  Middleton  and  other  schools.  I think  generally 
there  is  a greater  equality  observable  in  the  character  and  amount  of  instruc- 
tion among  the  classical  schools  in  Ireland,  than  amongst  those  of  a similar 
grade  in  England.  I have  had  pupils  from  both,  and  I have  had  opportunities 
of  hearing  of  both,  and  the  impression  upon  my  mind  generally  is,  that  though 
the  Irish  schools  in  no  instance  attain  to  the  excellence  of  the  great  classical 
schools  in  England,  on  the  other  hand  they  do  not  sink  so  low“  as  many  of 
tlieir  private  classical  schools : the  pupils  I have  had  from  the  English  schools 
were  by  no  means  so  well  prepared  as  those  which  I have  had  from  the 
Irish. 

1 63.  From  what  class  of  schools  were  these  pupils  taken  ?— Chiefly  from  private 
schools,  not  from  the  great  schools. 

164.  Can  you  point  out  any  instances  of  the  inferiority  you  speak  of? — I have 
had  a pupil  who,  after  staying  at  a private  class  kept  by  a clergyman  of  tlie  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  a member  of  one  of  the  universities  for  some  years,  returned 
to  Ireland  totally  unfit  for  entrance,  in  Dublin  College,  and  was  obliged  to  take  * 
a tutor  in  Ireland  to  qualify  him  for  that  purpose.  There  are  in  England,  I should 
suppose,  many  such  inferior  schools  kept  by  persons  not  regularly  educated.  But 
the  greater  number  of  schools  are  schools  of  which  there  are  a verv  great  number 
in  England,  kept  by  persons  not  professional. 

165.  Have  you  had  any  pupils  from  the  public  schools?— Not  from  auy  of  the 
great  ))ubiic  schools  in  England. 

i6().  Have  you  had  any  from  the  grammar  schools  of  England Not  any  of 
the  great  grammar  schools,  such  as  Shrewsbury  School,  Richmond  School,  or  Man- 
chester School.  I do  not  think  it  likely  that  pupils  from  those  schools  would  after- 
wards come  to  Ireland  for  instruction. 

167.  Have 
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1 67.  Have  you  found  in  the  Irish  schools  the  quantity  and  quality  of  instruction, 
generally  speaking,  superior  to  what  is  given  in  the  English  schools: — Yes.  so  far 
as  Latin  and  Greek  were  concerned  ; but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  I do  not  speak  ' " 

of  the  higher  class  of  schools  in  England.  There  are  better  and  worse  schools  in  ^ 

England  than  any  in  Ireland. 

16S.  What  is  the  course  generally  pursued  in  teaching  Latin  in  the  Irish 
schools? — The  elementary  part  varies  very  much  ; in  some  .schools  the  pupils  still 
use  very  old  grammars,  in  others  Valpy’s  or  the  Eton  Grammar,  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  Eton  Grammar  is  much  used  in  the  better  schools  iu  the  north  of 
Ireland  ; however  the  Scotch  gi-ammars,  especially  Ruddiman’s,  are  preferred. 

169.  Do  you  find  that  the  Latin  grammars  of  the  German  schools  are  much  in 
use? — No,  I scarcely  know  of  any  instance  of  the  use  of  the  German  grammars, 
wholly  such  ; I myself  prepared  a Greek  grammar,  founded  on  the  German  gram- 
mars, and  on  a French  grammar  (that  of  Bourneuf). 

170.  Is  that  grammar  adopted  generally  ? — I do  not  tlfink  it  is;  the  bookseller 
who  purchased  it  has  found  it  necessary  to  reprint  a third  edition,  but  I do  not 
think  the  editions  he  prints  are  large  ; I believe  it  is  used  in  the  Middleton  School, 
but  I speak  doubtfully. 

171.  Do  you  find  in  general  that  they  attend  much  to  grammar  and  to  philo- 
logy in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the  pupils  attend  to 
it  so  tar  as  to  make  themselves  generally  acquainted  with  the  more  common  rules, 
but  I do  not  think  they  apply  much  to  the  minutire  or  niceties  of  gi-ammar ; or 
that  it  is  so  well  taught  as  if  we  bad  in  common  use  such  a grammar  as 
Zumpt’s. 

172.  Is  Zumpt’s  Grammar  used  at  all  r — In  the  schools  I do  not  think  it  is; 

I should  have  introduced  the  abridgment  of  it  in  the  school  department  of  our 
institution,  but  for  difficulties  arising  from  the  expense.  The  parents  of  our  pupils, 
and  I may  say  parents  in  general  in  Ireland,  are  very  unwilling  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  good  books,  we  consequently  want  assistance  in  getting  such  books  printed 
cheaply  ; I do  not  indeed  know  of  anything  more  required  for  the  improvement  of 
public  instruction  in  Ireland  than  the  facility  of  procuring  good  text-books  at  a low 
rate. 

173.  Do  you  apply  that  remark  to  books  for  the  lower  departments  only,  or  to 
books  for  tlie  higher  as  well  as  lower.^ — To  books  for  the  higher  departments  of 
education  especially.  The  Kildare-street  Society  and  the  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  already  printed  many  useful  books  for  elementary  schools. 

174.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  of  tlicse  works,  which  are  now  too  expensive, 
might  by  a little  arrangement  and  a little  abridgment  be  rendered  accessible  to 
almost  every  class : — I am  sure  they  might,  for  there  is  an  unnecessarily  high  price 
laid  on  school  books,  for  the  size,  in  consequence  of  their  confined  circulation; 
they  might  be  printed  and  sold  at  a much  lower  and  yet  remunerating  rate, 
if  there  were  an  agreement  entered  into  anoongst  masters  for  the  adoption  of  parti- 
cular books. 

175.  Do  3'ou  think  that  on  the  part  of  the  masters  themselves  there  is  a consi- 
derable unwillingness  to  adopt  new  methods  of  instruction  and  new  text-books  ? — 

I am  afraid  there  is  in  many. 

176.  How  would  you  propose  to  obviate  that  reluctance? — By  giving  , as  much 
publicity  as  possible  to  the  system  of  those  schools  where  an  improved  practice  is 
adopted,  so  as  to  excite  attention  and  emulation  amongst  masters. 

177.  Do  you  think  that  abridgments  of  these  foreign  grammars,  if  undertaken 
by  competent  hands  under  the  authority  of  Government,  would  have  a sufficiently 
wide  circulation  among  schools,  without  any  necessity  of  Government  aid  in  the 
printing  or  the  publishing? — "Were  their  adoption  obligatory  in  schools;  I do  not 
otherwise.  The  present  Bishop  of  London  prepared  an  abridgment  of  Matthie’s 
Grammar,  which  has  gone  through  several  editions  in  England,  and  I do  not  find 
that  it  has  yet  got  into  much  circulation  in  Ireland. 

178.  Is  it  not  still  too  expensive  awork? — Not  very  expensive  ; I should,  how- 
ever, prefer  an  abridgment  of  Buttman’s  Grammar;  it  seems  to  me  the  best  adapted 
to  general  practical  purposes. 

179.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  those  foreign  works  could  be  intro- 
duced into  general  use  in  the  Irish  schools? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  how’  that 
could  be  effected. 

iSo.  If  premiums  were  offered  for  the  composition  or  condensation  of  such 
books  by  the  Board  of  Education,  would  that  have  any  effect?  — It  would  lead  to 
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Piev.  T.  D.  Hhicks,  the  preparation  of  books,  but  whether  it  would  lead  to  the  use  of  them  I cannot 
tell. 

6 Tulv  i8  ' iSi.  Is  not  more  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  from  the  opposition  of  masters, 
‘ ^ 3o*  inconvenience  which  might  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  works 

themselves? — Perhaps  so;  but  that  opposition  would  not  be  lessened  by  a master, 
or  a gentleman  not  a master,  preparing  a book  and  being  rewarded  for  it,  unless 
there  was  some  inducement  to  other  masters  to  adopt  it. 

382.  You  thiuk  that  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Latin  language  in  Ireland  is 
rather  low,  and  principally  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  books  and  proper  courses 
of  study: — Yes;  and  I farther  think  that  the  mode  of  examination  for  entrance 
at  Dublin  College  has  a tendency  to  cause  the  learning  of  books  rather  than  of  the 
language. 

1 83,  In  teaching  Latin,  do  you  find  that  teachers  generally  pay  much  attention 
to  the  etymology,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  style  of  the  particular  w-riter  they 
are  reading? — I have  not  found,  to  judge  from  the  pupils  I have  had  from  other 
schools,  tliat  much  attention  has  beeii  directed  to  those  subjects ; but  these  pupils, 
I must  repeat,  have  not  been  from  the  better  schools.  I have  endeavoured  to 
attend  to  them  in  my  own  instance. 

1 84.  In  reading  Latin,  with  what  writer  does  the  teacher  generally  commence 
in  the  Irish  schools ; with  selections  from  many,  or  with  some  single  writer  ? — 
I think  Valpy’s  Delectus  is  a good  deal  used ; in  some  places,  the  Epitome  of 
Sacred  History,  introduced  from  France. 

3 85.  Do  you  approve  of  leaiming  a language  in  selections,  or  extracts  from 
classical  writers  ? — No ; I should  be  more  inclined  to  use  a single  work,  beginning 
from  the  commencement  and  reading  to  the  end. 

186.  On  what  grounds  do  you  prefer  a single  classical  author  to  a selection 
from  various  writers  ? — I think  there  is  more  likelihood  of  attaining  a correct 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  that  way,  and  forming  a correct  style.  With  regard 
to  Valpy’s  Delectus,  I must,  however,  say,  tliat  though  there  is  too  great  a 
mixture  of  vei-se  and  prose,  it  is  generally  taken  from  good  writers,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  many  other  selections. 

187.  Do  you  think,  in  learning  the  Latin  language,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
read  the  classics  as  much  as  possible  in  chronological  order  ? — No ; I should  prefer 
confining  the  pupil  to  the  period  at  which  the  language  attained  its  perfection. 
I do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  with  young  pupils  it  would  be  judicious  to  read 
the  early  Latin  wTiters;  I should  rather  restrict  them  to  Cicero,  and  to  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

1 88.  Do  you  find  that  Latin  composition  is  much  practised  in  the  Irish  schools  ? 
— They  attend  to  composition ; that  is,  Latin  exercises  are  gone  through  in  many 
schools,  but  I think  they  often  use  badly  compiled  exercise  books ; books  from 
which  they  could  learn  little.  I am  afraid  also,  that  the  manner  in  which  Latin 
exercises  are  generally  written,  is  such  as  does  not  tend  to  form  a good  Latin  style. 

3 89.  W hy  so  ? — If  the  pupils  adopt  vulgarisms  or  unclassical  expressions,  these 
are  impressed  upon  the  mind  much  more  forcibly  than  the  pure  or  correct  phrase ; 
and  unless  the  teachers  use  an  exercise  book  which  is  exclusively  taken  from  a 
good  classical  writer,  and  endeavour  to  approach  as  near  to  Ascham’s  plan  as  they 
can,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  pupils  forming  a style  both  very  erroneous  and 
corrupt ; I should  consider  Ascham’s  plan  decidedly  the  best. 

390.  Have  you  ti'ied  it  yourself  in  teaching? — Upon  a very  limited  scale, 
because  I found  it  to  require  more  time  than  could  be  spared ; but  to  come  to  it  as 
near  as  possible,  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Ellis’s  Exercise  Book,  compiled 
from  Cicero,  with  a Key  containing  the  exact  language,  of  Cicero,  for  the  master  to 
refer  to  in  teaching.  I myself  took  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  preparing  this  Key ; 
and  Mr.  Tate,  of  Richmond,  told  me,  when  we  became  acquainted  a long  time 
after,  that  he  had  used  it  with  his  pupils  in  continuation  of  the  Eton  Syntax,  and 
an  illustration  of  the  rules. 

391.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a large  dictionary,  the  Lexicon  Ciceronianium, 
of  Nizolius,  formerly  much  used  in  Ijie  Jesuits’  schools,  so  much  celebrated  for 
the  classical  purity  of  their  Latin  composition,  precisely  upon  that  plan? — Yes, 
I have  got  it;  it  is  a very  proper  work  to  have  in  a school  librar}',  but  pupils 
could  not  be  expected  to  get  such  a work  as  that,  nor  would  it  at  all  answ'er  the 
purpose  of  the  Key  to  Ellis. 

392.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  Latin  composition  the  student  should  not  be 

allowed 
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allowed  to  choose,  ad  libitum, ^ his  style  of  composition  from  any  writer  he  pleased  ? Rev.  7.  D.  Hindis- 
— I should  prefer  confining  him  to  one  or  two  approved  writer^ 

393-4.  Do  you  approve  of  speaking  Latin  iu  schools  ? — I am  afraid  that  as  it  1 

would  be  spoken,  unless  there  w’ere  some  practical  end  to  be  answered,  it  would  ^ 
be  quite  useless.  It  is  required  in  some  degree  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the 
fellowship  examinations  ib  Dublin  College  being  still  held  in  it ; but  that  will 
probably  be  of  short  continuance.  It  is  i30w  given  up  in  all  the  other  exami- 
nations, and  unless  there  were  some  such  immediate  advantage  of  a practical 
nature,  I should  think  the  injury  from  the  chance  of  speaking  bad  Latin  would 
fully  counterbalance  any  benefit  that  might  possibly  result  from  the  greater  facility 
in  acquiring  words  which  such  practice  might  confer. 

195.  Have  you  found  in  the  Irish  schools  sufficient  attention  paid,  in  teach- 
ing the  classics,  to  the  geography,  history,  archrcology,  habits,  character,  arts, 
literature,  and  other  particulars  connected  with  a due  understanding  of  the  authors, 
read  in  the  course  r — I should  suppose  in  the  better  schools  there  is  a good  deal  of 
attention  paid  to  these  particulars,  and  this  attention  it  is  presumed  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  attention  required  to  them  in  college ; but  the 
generality  of  lads  educated  by  country  schoolmasters  are  exceedingly  deficient  in 
all  these  points. 

3QO.  Tou  think  the  course  prescribed  by  the  University,  and  the  mode  adopted 
in  pursuing  it,  necessarily  influence,  to  a great  degree,  the  course  and  method  of 
classical  instruction  pursued  in  the  Irish  Academies  and  Colleges? — Yes,  throughout 
all  Ireland. 

397.  The  University  course  is  thus  made  the  criterion  of  all  our  classical  educa- 
tion — That  is  the  criterion ; the  preparation  for  Maynooth  and  the  Presby- 
terian course  both  vary  in  slight  particulars  from  the  Dublin  College  course,  but 
both  are  usually  made  to  yield  to  the  Dublin  College  course. 

19S.  Would  it  not  then  be  one  of  the  bestraeans  that  could  be  adopted  for  im- 
proving the  course  of  classical  education  in  Ireland  in  the  Academies  and  Colleges, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  classical  instruction  in  the  University  r — Certainly. 

199.  Do  you  think  it  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement? — There  has  been 
a spirit  of  improvement  manifest  in  every  "department,  which  I think  will  lead  to 
further  changes  j but  still  the  great  danger  is  lest  men  in  such  situations  should 
continue  careless.  I have  bear'd  of  an  expression  of  a gentleman  with  regard  to 
the  adoption  ot  a new  book,  not  a little  illustrative  of  this  feeling;  be  objected  to 
the  introduction  of  the  proposed  author,  with  the  observation,  that  the  one  in  use  would 
do  well  enough  and  last  his  time. 

200.  What  alterations  would  you  consider  desirable  in  the  University  course,  in 
order  to  raise  and  enlarge  the  course  pursued  in  other  institutions  r — I tliink  if  they 
presented  good  elementary  books,  and  examined  in  these  earlier  works  as  well  as  in 
the  higher  ones,  in  the  rudiments  as  well  as  the  more  advanced  branches,  it  would 
have  a good  efiect  on  the  character  and  amount  of  the  pupil’s  previous  study.  It 
is  a strange  practice  to  appoint  books  to  be  read  thoroughly  for  entrance,  and  still 
to  make  those  same  books  part  of  the  University  course  afterwards.  A boy,  for 
example,  is  required  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Horace  before  he  enters  Dublin 
College  at  all ; he  has  thus  two  examinations  in  Horace  in  his  under-graduate 
course.  I think  they  should  either  defer  the  book  altogether  till  the  pupil  has 
entered  college,  or  if  it  is  to  be  made  a portion  of  the  entrance  examination,  it 
should  not  be  required  later. 

203.  Do  not  the^  do  so  practically?  They  do  not  examine  in  the  Odes  at 
entrance  ? — The  Odes  ought  to  be  learned  at  school,  on  account  of  the  metres,  or 
at  least  a selection  from  them  ; but  I merely  mention  Horace  as  one  example 
amongst  many.  I think  that  having  the  same  books  for  entrance,  and  also  for  sub- 
sequent examination,  is  very  undesirable,  especially  as  wiiters  who  deserve  atten- 
tion are  thus  neglected,  especially  C^sar  and  Ovid ; Juvenalis  one  of  the  examina- 
tion books  at  entrance,  and  it  forms  a portion  of  tlie  University  co'drses  afterwards. 

Two  plays  of  Terence  are  required  at  entrance,  and  tliese  two  plays,  with  the 
remaining  ones,  are  read  in  the  course.  If  these  were  omitted  at  school,  and  por- 
tions of  the  authors  just  mentioned,  and  of  Cicero  substituted,  I should  think  it  far 
preferable,  both  in  reference  to  tlie  pupil  and  the  language, 

202.  Do  you  think  the  study  of  the  classical  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
should  be  accompanied  by  information  relative  to  tiie  arts,  and  illustrated  by  occa- 
sional references  to  ancient  gems,  casts  from  the  antique,  engravings,  and  architec- 
tural models? — I think  so.  At  the  time  I had  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  my  own 
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Rev.  T.  D.  Hinch,  plans,  I purchased  a large  collection  of  Tassie’s  gems,  for  the  pui-pose  of  illus- 
LL.D.  trating  the  classics ; and  I derived  considerable  assistance  from  Mr.  Hope’s  Costume 
“ ■ — of  the  Ancients,  and  Keightley’s  Mythology- 

6 Jii]y  1835.  203.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  say  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  classics 

in  the  University  course,  to  the  injury  of  other  branches  of  science,  such  as  experi- 
mental and  theoretic  science,  natural  philosophy  and  history,  mathematics  and 
general  information  connected  with  the  literature  and  history  of  our  own  and  other 
countries? — I do  not  know  whether  the  scientific  part  does  not  take  precedence  of 
classics  in  the  University.  Classics  do  not  form  a very  prominent  subject  there  • 
but  I think  in  the  schools  they  form  too  prominent  a part.  An  examination  at 
entrance  in  elementary  parts  of  science,  as  well  as  in  classics,  would  be  extremely 
desirable.  ' 

204.  How  far  does  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  schools  that  prepare  for  the 
University  generally  extend  I — I refer  to  the  course  at  Armagh  School,  and  others 
may  go  as  far. 

205-6.  Do  they  teach  any  portion  of  natural  philosophy  or  of  natural  history? — 
In  some  schools  they  do  ; but  I fear  not  as  often  or  to  as  great  extent  as  would 
be  desirable.  At  Belfast  the  number  who  learn  them  is  not  as  g-reat  as  I should 
have  expected,  but  it  is  increasing. 

207.  Do  any  of  the  schools  teach  mensuration? — There  are  schools  that  teach 
mensuration. 

208.  Do  any  of  the  classical  schools  teach  mensuration  ? — I find  that  trioiiono- 
metry,  algebra,  and  sometimes  the  elements  of  the  Calculus,  are  taught  in  Ai  magh 
Sclwol,  and  probably  at  Dungannon ; but  I believe  that  in  the  classical  schools 
generally  the  instruction  is  limited  to  Euclid’s  Elements. 

209.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  any  of  those  schools  any  portion  of  the  physical 
sciences  are  taught  ? — No. 

210.  Do  you  attribute  that  circumstance  to  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
or  to  the  negligence  of  the  masters  ?— I think  that  if  the  masters  were  inclined  they 
might  do  more  ; but  in  many  instances  the  master  would  be  so  inclined  if  there  were 
a little  more  encouragement  on  the  part  of  parents  and  of  the  public.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  means  of  illustrating  these  subjects ; often  it  is  attended 
with  heavy  expense,  and  the  masters  are  not  willing,  or  perhaps  able,  to  incur  it. 
It  was  a subject  of  great  anxiety  with  me  at  one  time ; I was  most  desirous  that  in 
the  royal  schools,  where  the  endowments  were  large,  part  of  their  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  procuring  some  kind  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  of  other 
requisites  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  elementary  principles  of  science  in 
schools. 

211.  You  have  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  intelligence  and  dispo,sitions 
of  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland;  do  you  think  that  if  opportunities  were  viven 
them  for  scientific  study,  they  would  willingly  embrace  them  ?— I am  sure  of  it. 
In  Cork,  at  the  time  when  I had  very  high  terms  for  day  pupils,  and  introduced 
that  class  of  instruction,  many  shopkeepers  and  persons  in  situations  of  life  that 
I should  have  supposed  would  have  prevented  them  from  incurrino'  the  expense  of 
tour  guineas  a quarter  for  a day  pupil,  applied,  and  were  amongst°the  most  eager 
to  obtain  admission  for  their  sons.  I had  a very  good  opportunity  of  knowing  that 
m the  city  of  Cork,  at  least,  there  rvas  a very  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
middle  classes  to  acquire  such  information. 

212.  Do  you  find  in  the  loiver  schools  of  Ireland  that  very  often  the  pupils  are 
taught  even  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  ? — I have  known  instances  of  very 
considerable  advance  in  science,  especially  in  mathematics,'  in  the  very  lowest 
scbools.  1 have  known  persons  procuring  scientific  books,  and  apparently  able  to 
make  use  ot  those  books,  who  were  in  very  great  poverty,  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
especially.  I think  there  is  much  more  of  such  taste  for  scientific  acquirements  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north. 

213. ^  What  descriptioQ  of  education  do  you  consider  most  useful  to  the  middle 
classes.' — Certainly  a general  scientific  education. 

214.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  making  an  ordnance  survey  in  Ireland,  great 
facility  existed  in  finding  competent  persons  to  assist  the  surveyors  at  ordinary 
labourers  wages r— I have  not  beard  the  circumstance  before;  but  from  what 
1 saw  ot  the  country  people  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  desire  of  knowledge 
amongst  them,  I am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  circumstance ; there  were  a great 
many  of-  the  hedge  schools,  where  there  was  given  a great  deal  of  scientific  in- 
struction. 

® 2 15.  Are 
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215.  Are  you  aware  that  two  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians  no'v  in  Rev.  T.  D.  Hincks 
Cambridge,  rose,  by  the  strength  of  their  scientific  powers,  from  the  lower  class  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ? — No,  I was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance.  

216.  You  say  that  you  find  a general  disposition  to  engage  in  the  mathematical  ^ 

studies ; do  you  find  an  equal  desire  to  engage  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
natural  history,  such  as  mineralogy,  geolog}%  zoology,  &c.  &c.  ? — I think  so, 
wherever  an  opportunity  is  afforded ; and  in  the  north  not  less  than  in  the  south. 

217.  Do  you  find,  in  general,  that  the  north  is  more  advanced  in  those  studies 
than  the  south  r — I do  not  think  so ; I think  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  the 
south  have  more  inclination  for  education  ; the  gentry  in  general  are  better  edu- 
cated than  in  the  north. 

2tS.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  intellectual  progress  and  dispositions  of  the  west 
of  Ireland  ? Are  you  aware  that  in  the  town  of  Galway  there  is  scarcely  a book- 
seller’s shop? — I have  heard  that,  but  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  west. 

2ig.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  town  of  Ennis,  the  capital 
of  the  countv  of  Clare? — No,  I was  not  aware  of  that;  I speak  chiefly  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford  ; in  the  county  of  Cork,  I think,  generally,  the 
gentry  are  most  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

220.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  whole  county  of  Leitrim  there  is  not  a single 
bookseller's  shop I am  sure  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  great  want 
of  them. 

221.  But  notwithstanding  this  want,  is  not  education  very  generally  diffused 
among  the  common  people,  so  far  as  regards  reading  and  writing? — I think  very 
much  so. 

222.  Out  of  100  persons,  taken  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  can  you  form  any 
estimate  of  the  proportion  who  can  read  and  write? — No,  I could  not ; I am  sure, 
however,  there  is  still  room  for  much  to  be  done. 

223.  Do  you  think  the  institutions  of  the  north  of  Ireland  have  produced  all  the 
effect  which  might  be  expected  from  them,  if  they  have  not  succeeded  in  diffusing 
education  amongst  the  middle  and  upper  classes? — I think  that  the  number  who  are 
educated  in  the  north  of  Ireland  has  arisen  very  much  from  the  belter  opportunities 
given,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the  farmers  in  the  country  to  bring  forward  their 
children  for  the  ministry.  I think,  for  instance,  that  our  schools  in  Belfast  would 
not  be  supplied,  if  it  were  not  for  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  amongst  the 
Presbyterians;  there  is  a great  proporrion  of  Presbyterians  to  the  gross  mass  of  the 
population,  and  in  many  instances  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  have  at  least  one  son 
brought  up  either  for  the  ministry  of  that  or  for  medicine,  and  that  leads  to  the 
schools  being  more  crowded  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

224.  If  they  had  not  the  facilities  which  the  institutions  of  Belfast  afford,  do 
you  think  that  the  north  of  Ireland  would  be  considerably  under  the  general 
average  of  instruction  that  exists  in  the  south? — I am.  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would.  I know  that  in  Belfast,  for  instance,  there  were  very  few  classical  pupils 
till  after  the  establishment  of  the  institution.  There  was  a very  good  classical 
school,  but  the  number  of  day  pupils  w’as,  I have  heard,  small;  the  pupils  were 
chiefly  boarders  from  a distance  ; very  few  inhabitants  of  Belfast  sent  their  sous  to 
school  for  a classical  education. 

225.  Has  not  there  been  a great  extension  of  scientific  study  amongst  the 
middle  classes  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  since  the  establishment  of  these  institutions? 

— Yes,  and  I think  it  may  be  attributed  in  a great  measure  to  those  institutions. 

It  is  a striking  fact,  that  about  eight  or  nine  young  men  in  business,  mostly  mer- 
cantile men  and  shopkeepers,  began  about  14  years  ago  a natural  history  society; 
they  went  on  from  step  to  step  till  they  have  now  got  a respectable  building, 
which  cost  in  the  erecting  from  1,500  /.  to  2,000  and  they  collect  audiences 
on  their  public  nights  very  often  of  from  150  to  200  persons. 

226.  Do  you  attribute  this  change  to  the  Belfast  Institution  singly  ? — I think  it 
is  in  a great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  il,  as  the  founders  of  this  society  were 
educated  in  it. 

227.  Do  you  think  if  similar  institutions  were  established  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  results  as  great,  or  still  greater  might  reasonably  be  hoped  for  ? — Yes ; the 
Mechanics’  Institution  in  Cork  is  a particularly  flourishing  one,  and  its  school  is 
I am  told  going  on  very  well,  which  I think  may  be  considered  as  a direct  result 
of  tbe  Cork  Institution. 

228.  Do  you  think  that  a great  central  institution,  such  as  the  Belfast  Institution, 
is  more  beneficial  than  a number  of  minor  ones  on  somewhat  the  same  principle, 
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Hineh,  scattered  up  and  down  the  country?—!  should  think  that  with  regard  to  the 
LL.D.  school  department,  a number  of  them  would  be  better  j I think  the  more  education 

is  brought  home  to  the  pupil’s  door  the  better-  but  with  regard  to  _ collegiate 

f]  July  1835.  education,  I should  think  that  one  college  for  a province  would  be  quite  ample. 

With  high  schools  or  academies  the  case  is  different ; I think  they  ought 
to  be  much  more  numerous,  and  they  are  so.  There  are  a number  of  schools  of 
this  description  which  might  be  enlarged  to  secondary  colleges  or  academies,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  especially.  There  is  a large  establishment  at  Derry,  to  which 
a master  has  been  lately  appointed,  and  the  Commissioners  have  made  a very  con- 
siderable improvement,  in  preventing  those  schools  from  being  held  in  conjunction 
with  livings,  which  they  were  formerly.  The  school  at  Dungannon,  I understand,  is 
also  conducted  with  a great  deal  of  spirit  and  ability.  The  course  of  instruction  at 
Armagh  School  I have  already  referred  to.  Several  of  the  southern  schools  also 
rank  very  high  ; and  with  little  pains  both  might  be  made  applicable  to  an  exten- 
sive and  practical  course  of  academical  instruction. 

229.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  private  schools  that  have  reached  the 
same  standard  of  instruction  as  those  public  schools? — There  are  a fewj  I was 
surprised  at  the  small  number  when  I came  to  look  at  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners. I had  an  object  in  finding  out  what  schools  there  were,  and  I was 
surprised  to  find  how  few  there  were  of  a higher  class  in  the  country. 

230.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  course  of  instruction  given 
in  these  private  schools  r — I think  in  general  they  aim  at  the  same  course  as  in  the 
public  ones. 

231.  Do  you  think  them  generally  superior  or  inferior? — It  varies  in  different 
places;  I can  hardly  say  whether  they  are  generally  better  or  generally  worse; 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  very  great  difference. 

232.  If  it  were  a question  how  we  should  direct  publie  encourageme  t,  in 
which  way  would  you  recommend  it  should  be  directed  ; to  the  formation  of  one 
genera!  academical  institution  for  a province,  or  in  establishing  or  aiding  several 
smaller  ones,  taking  into  consideration  the  greater  facility  which  the  concentration 
of  resources  would  give  to  the  larger  institution  for  the  study  and  exemplification 

, of  science  ? — I should  think  that  for  providing  education  before  going  to  college  It 
would  be  better  to  have  a number  distributed  over  the  country. 

233.  Vou  think  a good  academical  education  ought  to  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  son  of  every  farmer  and  shopkeeper  in  the  country  ? — Yes ; I would  give 
them  as  much  facility  of  obtaining  a high  description  of  practical  knowledge,  appli- 
cable to  their  particular  wants,  as  possible. 

234.  What  would  you  consider  the  most  desirable  course  of  instruction  for  that 
class  of  persons,  with  a view  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life? — The  English 
language,  writing  and  arithmetic  of  course;  and  after  that,  I should  think  as  much 
general  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  directed  to  their  particular  position 
and  duties  in  societ}-,  as  could  be  given,  if  they  have  no  special  professional  objects 
ill  view. 

235.  In  M'hat  way  do  you  think  that  the  Legislature  or  the  Government  should 
interpose  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  academies  so  placed  that  this  description  of 
education  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  the  middle  classes  through- 
out Ireland  ? — I conceive  that  there  are  not  many  parts  of  Ireland  in  which,  there 
would  be  occasion  to  go  to  a great  deal  of  expense ; but  that  perhaps  erecting  the 
buildings  and  giving  the  laud  M-oukl  be  sufficient,  and  then  persons  would  be  found 
qualified  and  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  teacher  for  the  advantage  of  having 
a house  and  the  usual  fees. 

236.  Would  you  suggest  the  foundation  of  lectureships? — Yes;  in  the  collegiate 
establishments,  but  not  in  the  secondary  schools. 

237.  Not  in  the  County  Academies? — -Not  in  the  county  academies.  I think 
that  masters  might  occasionally  teach  by  lectures;  cases  would  occur  in  which  they 
would  be  induced  to  do  so. 

238.  Would  you  require  that  lectureships  should  be  appointed  and  endowed  by 
Government  specifically  for  different  departments  ? — No. 

239.  Would  you  connect  with  those  schools  any  portion  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  the  more  agricultural  districts? — It  might  be  found  .advan- 
tageous ; but  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  success  of  the  Ac^ricul- 
tural  School  in  the  county  of  Derry,  established  by  the  North  Western  Society,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  pronounce  upon  its  practical  utility  or  probability  of  success. 

240.  W’^hat  number  of  scholars  would  you  contemplate  as  likely  to  belong  to 

one 
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one  of  those  county  establishments,  the  terms  being  such  as  to  place  the  education  Rer.  T.  D.  Hinch, 
given  therein  fully  within  reach  of  the  middle  classes  1 — If  that  were  vealiy  effected,  li-d- 

vou  would  have  a considerable  number  of  pupils.  — - 

Two  or  three  hundred? — I should  think  so,  in  a county  establishment.  ^ 

242.  What  amount  of  endowment  do  you  think  would  be  requisite  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  a school? — I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  expense  of  building. 

243.  The  question  refers  to  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  school,  as  well 
as  to  the  erection  of  the  buildings  ? — I should  suppose  a very  moderate  endowment 
would  be  quite  sufficient. 

244.  W’^ould  you  think  400  I.  a year,  exclusive  of  all  cost  of  building? — I should 
think  that  would  be  more  tlian  requisite. 

245.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  parties  entrusted  with  the  power  of  local 
taxation,  providing,  by  assessment,  a certain  portion  of  the  amount  of  such  endow- 
ment?— No ; I do  not  see  any  objection,  but  I have  not  considered  the  subject. 

246-7,  You  stated  that  you  have  been  a long  time  connected  with  the  institution 
of  Belfast;  can  you  give  to  the  Committee  an  outline  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  establishment,  and  to  the  present  organization  of  the  school  r — I was  not 
in  Belfast  at  the  origin  of  the  institution,  and  have  never  considered  it  necessary 
to  inquire.  I do  not  wish  to  state  the  imperfect  and  perhaps  incorrect  informa- 
tion I have  received,  but  I believe  it  originated  about  1807.  In  1810  they  got  an 
Act  of  Incorporation,  having  previously  raised  a large  sum  of  money,  and  they 
then  commenced  their  buildings,  and  I think  it  was  in  1813  that  they  opened  the 
schools. 

248.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  arrangements  of  the  schools  since 
the  period  of  their  foundation? — In  a small  degree.  When  the  board  of  managers 
had  established  the  schools,  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  formation  of 
a college,  and  the  Presbyterian  synods  iu  the  nonh  of  Ireland  agreed  to  receive  the 
certificates  of  the  professors  of  Belfast,  ‘ in  lieu  of  a degree  of  Master  of  Arts  which 
they  had  before  required  from  Glasgow,  and  on  tiiat  occasion  the  professors  were 
formed  into  a faculty,  which  faculty  was  to  decide  to  whom  the  certificate  should 
be  given,  and  to  sign  it ; and  they  had  the  power  of  having  the  seal  of  the  corpora- 
tion affixed  to  the  certificate;  and  at  the  same  time  the  managers  formed  the 
masters  into  a board  of  masters ; and  in  both,  the  office  of  president  was  change- 
able every  year,  all  the  masters  and  professors,  according  to  seniority  of  appoint- 
ment, taking  the  office  of  president  in  rotation. 

•24Q.  What  is  the  actual  organization  of  the  school  and  of  the  college  depart- 
ments. respectively,  with  regard  to  classes? — There  is  an  English  school,  in  which 
geography  is  now  taught,  for  which  there  was  formerly  a distinct  charge.  There  is 
a wilting  school,  a commercial  school  as  it  may  be  called ; that  is,  where  instruction 
is  communicated  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in  the  different  branches  both  of 
geometry  and  algebra,  and  even  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and  in  which  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  are  also  given.  I observed,  that  at  the  last- 
examination  there  was  a class  in  chemistry,  and  in  other  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy; all  of  which  form  part  of  the  business  of  the  mathematical  school. 

250.  To  what  extent  do  the  students  advance  in  the  study  of  mathematics? — 

To  the  study  of  the  Calculus,  and  the  higher  mathematics. 

2,5 1.  What  are  the  writers  used  for  that  purpose  ?—  The  works  of  Dr.  Thomson 
on  Euclid  and  Trigonometry,  and  on  the  Calculus,  and  Bonnycastle's  Algebra,  are 
principally  used  in  the  school. 

252.  What  number  of  masters  are  there  in  the  school? — Six  head  masters. 

There  is  a French  and  Italian  school,  and  a draw  ing  school,  including  architectural 
drawing,  which  has  been  attended  very  much  by  young  persons  intended  for  civil 
engineers. 

253.  Does  Drawing  form  a general  portion  of  education  ? — The  drawing  master 
is  one  of  the  board  of  masters,  but  there  are  few  boys  comparatively  that  learn 
drawing.  This  arises  from  the  expense;  1 do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  remedied; 
but  I conceive  that  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  our  plan,  that  the  boys  do  not  learn 
what  is  for  their  benefit,  but  what  their  parents  can  afford,  or  are  willing  to  pay  for; 
and  they  often  choose,  I think,  with  bad  judgment  for  the  children  themselves. 

Boys  are  often  suffered  to  remain  too  long  in  one  particular  school,  when  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  them  to  attend  various  schools  : how  it  can  be  obviated 
it  is  difficult  to  say;  it  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  parents. 

254.  Do  you  think  this  ari-angeraent  on  the  part  of  the  parents  arises  in  any  way 
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from  being  offered  by  the  institution  separate  schools  and  separate  charges  r — I am 
sure  it  arises  from  our  having  separate  charges.  I think  there  is  great  advantage 
in  having  separate  schools,  but  I should  be  glad  that  there  should  not  be  separate 
charges. 

255.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  required  that  every  boy  who  enters  the  school 
should  pass  through  a regularly  prescribed  course? — I think  that  they  should  go 
through  a regular  course,  so  that  all  the  necessary  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  comprised  in  their  education;  reference,  however,  being  had  to  the  more  parti- 
cular intentions  of  the  parent  for  bis  child. 

256.  Do  you  think  that  such  arrangement  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of 
pupils? — 1 am  afraid  it  would. 

257.  Would  it  increase  the  average  expense  of  the  pupil? — It  would  necessarily 
increase  the  average  expenses. 

25  8.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  the  head-master  in  the  Classical  school ; how 
many  assistant  masters  are  there  ? — There  are  three  assistants  in  the  classical 
school,  and  sometimes  four  ; and  there  are  generally  three  in  the  English  school, 
two  in  the  mathematical,  and  one  in  the  writing  school. 

259.  What  is  the  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  whole  of  the  schools  ? — At 
the  last  enumeration  about  250. 

260.  Independently  of  the  College  ? — Yes ; it  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
some  in  the  college  classes  are  included  in  that  number.  It  often  occurs  that  we 
have  the  same  individuals  attending  classes  in  the  college  and  classes  in  the  school 
department. 

261.  Have  you  an  Infant  school  attached  to  the  institution.^ — We  have  no 
infant  school  as  yet. 

262.  Is  it  in  contemplation  to  found  one? — Not  to  my  knowledge;  but  I have- 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I think  it  would  be  useful. 

John  Claudius  Bey'csford,  Esq.,  General  Agent  of  the  Honourable  Irish  Society, 
called  in  ; and  Examined. 

263.  Y’^OU  are  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  Londonderry } — Yes. 

264.  What  are  the  principal  public  schools  of  Londonderry? — I do  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  public  school  but  one  ; there  are  many  schools  for  day  scholars 
in  the  town,  but  tliere  is  one  large  public  school  which  is  commonly  called  the  Free 
School,  or  Diocesan  School. 

265.  In  what  capacity  are  you  connected  with  it  ? — I am  treasurer  to  it,  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  the  general  agent  of  the  Irish  Society. 

266.  In  what  year  was  the  present  school  built? — It  began  to  be  built  in  1809, 
but  it  was  not  inhabited  till  about  1814. 

267.  Why  was  it  found  necessary  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament ; does  not  the 
law  of  Elizabeth  give  sufficient  powers  for  such  purposes? — I do  not  know  any 
reason  for  it. 

268.  The  ground  given  in  the  report  for  the  application  for  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment w-as  a wish  to  change  the  situation  ? — That  was  the  ostensible  ground  of  it ; 
I believe  they  wished  to  sell  the  ground  upon  which  the  school  stood,  to  raise  the 
expense  of  the  new  one. 

269.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  school? — About  14,000  I 

270.  Is  that  thought  to  be  a large  sum  for  the  building? — It  was  not  economi- 
rally  laid  out ; they  could  have  built  it  for  a smaller  sum. 

271.  Is  the  building  a good  one? — It  is  a good  one,  but  it  is  a great  deal  of 
money  for  it. 

272.  What  is  the  extent  of  it  r — I cannot  state  that,  but  there  is  accommodation 
lor  bo  boarders,  and  teaching  room  for  about  as  many  more  day  scholars. 

273-  From  whom  did  these  funds  proceed? — Partly  by  subscription,  from  the 
London  Companies,  partly  from  the  Irish  Society,  partly  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
and  2,000/.  from  the  Grand  Jury. 

274.  What  portion  came  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry  ?— The  Bishop  of  Derry 
gave  1,000/.  in  the  beaming,  and  I think  afterwards  he  gave  something  more; 
and  the  Corporation  of  Derry  gave  an  annual  sum  for  some  time,  till  their  own 
necessities  prevented  them  from  continuing  it. 

275*  the  Bishop  of  Derry  give  that  sum  as  a private  subscription,  or  as 
a sum  which  he  was  bound  to  give  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese? — Entirely  from 
his  own  private  feelings  of  generosity. 

276.  Not 
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276.  Not  recognizing  the  law  of  Elizabeth: — I am  not  acquainted  with  the  John  C.  Beresford, 

law  of  Elizabeth,  but  he  gave  it  from  his  own  voluntary  view ; I am  certain  that  Esq. 

he  did  not  consider  there  was  any  obligation.  — ■ ■ 

277.  Did  the  Grand  Jury  consider  themselves  obliged  to  contribute: — No  ; the  - 
impression  of  the  grand  jury  rather  was  that  they  were  overstretching  the  law  in 
what  they  did  ; 1 ^now  it  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time. 

27S.  Under  whose  superintendence  was  the  money  laid  out?— -There  was  a man 
of  the  name  of  Ellsoin,  an  Englishman,  who  was  employed  as  an  architect;  he 
drew  a plan  for  a Gothic  building,  and  when  they  had  proceeded  some  way  with 
it,  they  were  afraid  it  would  not  be  light  enough,  and  they  lost  nearly  1,000  1.  in 
taking  it  down  again,  and  the  platform  on  which  it  was  placed  was  very  expensive ; 
it  was  put  in  a very  airy  situation,  and  the  removal  of  earth  for  making  the  plat- 
form did  not  cost  less  than  600  /. ; but  there  was  no  proper  ostensible  man  to 
superintend  it. 

279.  Do  you  think  an  equally  good  building  might  have  been  erected  for  half 
that  sum  ? — I tliink  for  little  more  than  half  that  sum.  I think  8,000  1.  would  do 
it  very  w ell. 

2 So.  Was  the  building  conducted  by  a Committee,  or  by  any  persons  appointed 
by  the  bishop? — There  was  a gentleman,  an  agent  for  the  bishop,  of  the  name  of 
Babington,  and  he  kept  the  accounts. 

281 . Then  there  was  no  Committee  ? — No. 

252.  Was  there  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  subscribers? — I do  not  think 
there  was. 

253.  What  is  the  present  number  of  scholars  in  the  school? — The  school  had 
fallen  very  much  into  decay,  from  the  master  being  superannuated  ; it  was  re- 
duced to  a single  boy  ; it  is  a vear  ago  since  we  got  in  a new  master,  and  I believe 
there  are  now  24. 

284.  What  is  the  endowment? — I cannot  say  that  there  is  any  endowment,  it 
is  all  voluntary  subscription. 

2S5.  Are  fees  received  from  tlie  scholars  ? — ^\'es,  the  boys  pay. 

28ti.  What  do  they  pay? — I think  27?.  10 s.  is  the  amount  paid  for  boarding 
and  common  tuition ; then  there  are  extra  masters  at  different  prices,  such  as 
dancing-masters,  and  other  things. 

2S7.  Is  there  any  contribution  required  from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  under 
the  Act? — No;  sometime  ago,  upon  the  removal  of  the  old  master,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Knox,  the  present  bi.sliop  gave  his  son  a living,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  his 
father  who  had  been  nearly  40  years  a schoolmaster,  and  the  trustees  thought 
proper  to  draw  up  a statement  of  the  situation  of  the  school ; and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  I will  deliver  in  a printed  copy  of  it,  and  I will  also 
deliver  in  a statement  of  the  school  accounts  for  the  last  10  years. 

[7%e  U'itness  delivered  hi  the 

288.  Is  the  paper  now  handed  in,  an  accurate  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  school? — It  is. 

289.  Does  it  contain  the  last  years  expenditure? — No  ; but  1 can  furnish  the 
Committee  with  the  last  year's  account. 

290.  What  do  the  day  scholars  pay  generally  for  their  education? — I think  6/. 
for  the  day  scholars,  and  27  1.  10  5.  for  the  boarders. 

291.  At  the  time  when  there  was  only  one  pupil,  was  there  the  full  number  of 
masters? — Yes,  it  was  equally  necessary  for  the  day  boarders.  There  were  30 
scholars  kept  there,  who  were  taught  classics,  and  theywere  never  diminished;  the 
obligation  upon  the  master  w'as  to  keep  14,  but  he  kept  30. 

292.  When  there  was  but  one  boarder,  can  you  .state  how  many  day  scholars 
were  attending  the  school? — There  were  40  free  scholars,  and  about  40  day 
scholars  that  paid. 

293.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  an  account,  year  by  year,  of  the 
number  of  scholars? — No,  I cannot:  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  of 
the  school ; there  is  a clerk  to  the  school,  M'ho  keeps  the  accounts. 

294.  Do  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  contribute  any  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  school  ? — Not  to  the  expenses  of  the  school,  but  the  schoolmaster  is  libra- 
rian to  the  diocese,  and  he  gets  some  small  sum  from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  for 
keeping  that  library  in  order.  It  is  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  school  that  the 
library  is. 

295.  It  appears  in  the  report  of  1788,  and  in  the  report  of  1790,  that4oL 
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John  C.Bere^ord,  a year  was  paid  at  that  time  by  the  diocese,  as  the  stipend  of  the  master  ; are  yoa 
aware  whether  that  sum  is  paid  now? — The  Irish  Society  pay  40  1.  a year  to  the 
^ schoolmaster,  but  I never  heard  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  paying  it. 
uyi  33*  2q6.  It  appears  in  the  report  that  the  bishop  subscribes  too/,  a year;  is  it 

intended  tliat  that  sum  should  be  a lien  upon  the  diocese,  oris  it  his  own  individual 
and  voluntary  subscription  ? — It  is  his  o\vn  individual  and  voluntary  subscription. 

297.  How  comes  the  school  to  be  called  a Diocesan  school,  if  the  clergy  are  not 
bound  to  contribute  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases? — I do  not  know.  It  is 
a name  that  they  lately  gave  it;  I believe  it  has  no  claim  to  the  title. 

298.  In  the  reports  of  1788  and  1790  there  is  mention  of  a diocesan  school 
existing  at  Derry  ; are  you  aware  whether  there  was  any  school  existing  previously 
to  the  establishment  of  tliis  school  ? — I do  not  think  there  was. 

299.  In  the  report  you  have  given  in,  it  is  stated  that  a school  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  building  of  this  school,  and  that  it  had  fallen  into  a dilapidated 
state? — There  were  several  buildings;  there  was  a prior  one  to  that,  which  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  Irish  Society  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  secretary. 

300.  What  guarantee  have  you  for  the  continuance  of  the  subscriptitjiis  ? — There 
is  no  guarantee  for  their  continuance,  and  they  are  declining  every  day,  as  appeal's 
by  a comparison  of  the  accounts. 

301.  So  that  if  any  circumstance  should  occur  to  prevent  either  the  Irish  Society 
or  other  companies  continuing  their  subscription,  or  if  tlie  Bishop  of  Deny  should 
die.  and  his  subscription  should  not  be  continued  by  his  successor,  the  school  would 
probably  be  shut  up? — I have  got  notice  from  two  of  the  Companies  that  have 
paid  the  most  regularly,  that  they  mean  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions;  one  of 
them  paid  lOO  guineas  a year,  and  the  other  lOO  /. 

302.  Upon  what  ground?— The  Ironnmngers’  Company  stated,  thatthey  under- 
stood it  was  of  no  use  to  their  tenantry,  as  they  live  so  far  from  the  town  of  Derry, 
These  printed  papers  were  prepared,  and  a memorial  has  been  prepared,  which 
was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  come  back  and  subscribe  ; we  are 
in  the  situation  of  petitioners  on  that  subject. 

303.  Is  there  any  debt  or  incumbrance  affecting  the  school? — There  is  no  debt 
now;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  about  126^.  in  the  funds;  we  have  about  200/. 
in  the  treasurers  hands,  and  we  owe  nothing,  and  there  is  a sum  of  500 1.  given  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  London.  It  stands  as  a separate  account ; 1 bought 
stock  with  it, and  it  is  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  exhibition  to  a boy 
to  go  llirough  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

304.  If  the  subscriptions  were  continued,  and  any  adequate  guarantee  could 
be  given  for  their  permanence,  you  think  the  school  would  flourish? — Yes ; I am 
sure  it  will  flourish  if  the  funds  are  not  taken  away,  because  there  seems  very  great 
interest  taken  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  he  has  got 
capital  assistant  masters  lately. 

305.  Are  there  any  subscriptions  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ? — None, 
except  by  the  bishop. 

306.  How  are  the  free  scholars  admitted? — There  is  seldom  an  application 
refused  ; but  they  generally  come  to  me  or  to  the  master. 

307.  Is  there  a power  of  nomination  in  any  individual  in  the  town?— Any 
boy  that  is  presented  (if  the  master  thinks  that  his  parents  are  not  capable  of 
paying  for  him),  he  takes  him  without  the  least  scruple. 

308.  Is  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  head-master? — Not  entirely  to  his  dis- 
cretion, because,  if  he  is  ordered  by  one  of  the  visitors  or  by  me,  he  must  take 
the  boy. 

309.  How  many  visitor.s  are  there?— The  dean  and  chapter,  consisting  of  seven 
clergymen  and  the  bishop. 

310.  Is  it  open  to  all  persuasions  and  classes  ?— There  is  no  question  about  any 
man’s  religion. 

311.  Is  there  any  previous  examination  ? — No. 

312.  Is  any  previous  qualification  required? — No. 

313.  Any  certificate  of  moral  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  parents  ? No ; 1 never 

heard  of  such  a thing  being  asked  for. 

3'4*  Then  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  visitors  to  nominate  whom  they  may 
think  proper? — Yes. 

3^0"  Aie  there  numerous  applications  for  admission?— There  are;  there  are 
seldom  less  than  30  or  40  boys,  and  there  is  as  much  attention  paid  to  them  as  to 
the  boys  that  pay. 

316.  Are 
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316.  Are  the  pupils  taken  iVoni  any  part  of  Ireland,  or  is  the  choice  limited  to 
the  city  of  Londonderr}' : — It  is  not  limited  at  all ; the  grant  of  the  Irish  Society  was 
for  their  tenants,  but  the  discretion  of  the  master  and  the  visitors  goes  far  be\-ond 
that,  so  that  they  take  anybody  that  wishes  to  be  educated. 

317.  From  any  part  of  Ireland  r— I believe  there  would  be  no  scruple  about 
that,  but  being  day  scholars  they  must  have  somebody  to  board  them. 

31 S.  The  choice  of  free  scholars  is  not  confined  to  the  city  or  neighbourhood  of 
Londonderry? — It  is  not. 

319.  "What  is  the  number  of  free  scholars  at  present? — When  I was  last  there, 

there  ^vere  40.  ’ 

320.  Do  you  consider  that  a large  or  a small  number  ? — A large  number. 

321.  How  many  paid  scholars  ?— About  as  many  more. 

322.  And  24  boarders? — And  24  boarders. 

323.  Are  there  any  other  trustees  except  the  bishop  and  dean  and  chapter? — 
No. 

324.  What  are  the  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the  fees,  and 
including  the  payment  to  the  master  as  librarian  of  the  diocese  ?— I could  not 
state  that. 

325.  Does  the  paper  you  have  handed  in  represent  accurately  the  state  of  the 
school,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  masters  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries, 
received  through  you  ? — Yes. 


John  Ehenezer  Davies,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

326.  lOU  are  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society  of  London? — 
I am. 

327.  Will  you  read  the  first  extract  you  have  in  the  books  of  that  society 
relative  to  the  Free  School  of  Londonderry  ? — The  Irish  Society  sent  over  two 
commissioners  for  the  division  of  the  property  in  1616,  and  the  commissioners 
allotted  300  acres  for  the  Free  School  when  it  should  be  finished,  which  Mr. 
Springham  proposed  to  erect  at  his  own  expense  the  next  year.  In  1623,  I 
that  the  mayor,  commonalty  and  citizens  of  Londonderry  sent  a petition  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation  to  bis  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Irish  Causes, 
wherein,  amongst  various  grievances  complained  of,  they  represented  that  the  700 
acres  ot  land  appointed  for  the  Free  School  had  not  vet  been  set  out,  and  they 
required  that  the  20  marks  yearly,  also  granted  by  the"lrish  Society  for  the  main- 
tenance ot  an  usher  during  their  pleasure,  should  be  granted  in  perpetuity.  I think 
one  of  the  most  important  entiles  in  the  book  is  one  in  the  year  1794,  which 
I will  now  read  ; I find  on  the  5th  of  June  1 794  a report  was  made  on  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Reverend  John  Vaughan  Sampson,  schoolmaster,  of  Derry,  who  applied 
for  an  increase  of  salary,  which  the  society  refused  to  grant.  The  report  stated 
that  the  school  was  originally  erected  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Londonderry,  in 
pursuance  of  the  statute  of  the  12th  of  Elizabeth,  and  therefore  not  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Irish  Society ; the  allowances  were  stated  to  be  40 1. 
a year  Irom  the  society,  20/.  from  the  corporation,  and  12/.  from  the  bishop, 
making  72  1.  annually.  I find,  at  a former  period,  a minute  made  of  40  1.  beintf 
paid  by  the  bishop.  I find  minuted,  14th  November  1707,  an  addition  of  10  f 
a year  was  made  to  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  at  Derry,  making,  with  40 1. 
a year  allowed  by  tlie  bishop  and  his  clergy,  50/.  per  annum;  20/.  a year  was 
allowed  also  by  the  society  to  the  usher,  the  allowance  which  the  society  now 
makes  is  40 1,  Irish  currency  ; that  is,  20 1.  to  the  master  and  20  /.  to  the  usher, 
besides  which  they  give  120  /.  a year,  Irish,  as  a subscription  to  the  school. 

32S.  Have  the  Irish  Society,  in  consideration  of  their  contribution  to  this 
school,  any  control  in  its  management  or  government? — ^Not  any. 

329.  Do  you  consider  that  tliey  ought  to  have  a control  with  a view  to 
securing  the  efficiency  of  the  school?— I think  they  ought  to  have  the  appointment 
of  the  usher  as  formerly ; for  on  looking  over  the  records  of  the' society,  I find 
the  Goverament  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  appear  to  have  appointed  the  master, 
and  the  Irish  Society  to  have  appointed  the'  usher.  I beg  to  hand  in  some  extracts 
trom  the  records,  which  I believe  will  give  the  Committee  all  the  information  which 
they  may  require  as  to  this  school. 

\The  fntness  deU'cered  in  the  same.l 
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John  C-  Beresjbrdf 
Esq. 


6 July  1835; 


John  E.  Davies. 
Esq. 
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Rev.  T.  D.  Hinch, 

LL.D. 


8 July  1835. 


«8 


Mercuriii  8®  die  Juki,  1833. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Reverend  Thomas  Dis  Hincks,  ll.  d.,  called  io  ; and  further  Examined. 

330.  HAVE  you  any  further  information  to  give  to  the  Commit^e  relative  to 
the  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  school  department  of  the  Beltast  Insti- 
tution ? — With  regard  to  the  school  department,  in  the  expectation  that  1 might 
be  asked  respecting  the  studies  pursued  in  that  establishment,  I have  put  on  paper 
a pretty  full  account  of  the  course  which  is  gone  through  in  two,  three  or  four 
years,  according  to  circumstances,  and  which,  with  the  permission  ot  the  Uom- 
mittee,  I will  now  read:  Ruddiman’s  Latin  Grammar,  (Knoxs  edition);  Ellis  s 
Ciceronian  Exercises,  commenced  early,  as  an  illustration  of  grammar  translation, 
early  begun,  in  Valpy’s  Delectus  Sententlarum,  or  L’Homonds  Epitome  Sacrffi 
Historite.  After  much  exercise  iu  these  books  a passage  in  Ciesar  or  Sallust  is 
previously  explained  by  the  teacher,  and  then  examined  upon  till  the  pupil  is  able 
to  prepare  a lesson,  which  he  generally  is  towards  the  end  of  his  first  year,  it  he 
have  previously  acquired  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English,  and  is  allowed  to 
attend  the  classical  school  three  hours  in  the  day.  Ancient  geography  and  history 
and  exercises  are  attended  to.  Pupils  afterwards  read  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Terence,  in  verse,  (at  least  the  parts  appointed  for  entrance  into  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  but  frequently  much  more,)  three  first  books  of  Livy,  Cicero  de  Officiis, 
and  sometimes  theDe  Senectute,  De  Amicitia,  &c.  After  Ellis’s  Exercises,  Valpys 
Elegantiffi  Latina?,  or  Kenrick’s  Exercises  to  Zucnpt,  are  used  for  Latin_  com- 
position. Archdeacon  Butler’s  Ancient  Maps,  Adam’s  Roman  Antiquities,  Keight- 
ley’s  Mythology,  and  like  works,  are  constantly  referred  to.  For  Greek,  a 
grammar,  exercise-book  and  Delectus  Sententiarum,  prepared  by  myself,  and 
corresponding  with  one  another,  are  made  use  of,  and  are  generally  commenced  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  sometimes  sooner,  (when  the  pupil  spends  the  whole  day 
at  classics,  and  is  anxious  to  get  forward).  Afterwards  we  read  Xenophon’s  Cyro- 
ptedia,  three  first  books ; Wt^ker’s  Selection  from  Lucian ; Homer,  sometimes  the 
w’hole  of  the  Iliad,  though  some  read  only  six  or  eight  books;  a play  or  two  of 
Sophocles  or  Euripides;  the  Greek  Testament,  (i.  e.  the  Gospels  and  Acts); 
frequently  also  a book  of  Herodotus,  when  we  get  one  printed  separately.  Atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  accents,  metres,  dialects,  and  to  different  modes  of  illustration. 
Boys  properly  prepared,  and  giving  the  whole  day,  require  only  two  or  three  years 
from  the  commencement  of  Latin  grammar. 

331.  What  are  the  books  used  in  teaching  ancient  geography  and  history? — 
Both  the  books  made  use  of  are  epitomes  of  my  own  compilation. 

332.  From  whom  derived? — The  one  on  ancient  geography  is  chiefly  derived 
from  D'Anville.  In  writing  the  Abridgement  of  History  I made  a good  deal  of 
use  of  Professor  Tytler’s  Elements.  1 was  very  much  pleased  a great  many  years 
ago  \vith  that  book,  but  it  was  too  expensive  for  a school-book,  and  I endeavoured 
to  take  in  concisely  the  difierent  subjects  it  embraced,  and  particularly  to  draw 
attention  to  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  other  similar  circumstances, 
which  in  common  works  of  history  I have  found  omitted. 

333.  Have  you  introduced  into  these  epitomes  any  of  tlie  views  taken'  by  recent 
historians ; such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  Niebuhr’s 
History  of  Rome  ? — I have  not  published  an  edition  since  Niebuhrs  work 
appeared. 

334.  If  you  were  to  give  a new  edition,  would  you  make  any  reference,  for 
more  ample  illustration,  to  the  views  that  Niebuhr  has  given  ?— -Not  as  established. 

335.  In  teaching  ancient  geography  do  you  pay  auy  particular  attention  to  the 
sites  of  the  more  celebrated  cities,  and  to  the  successive  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  their  topography  ? — I have  attended  to  such  changes ; I am  a great 
advocate  for  attending  very  much  to  the  geography  of  different  periods.  At  one 
time  I planned  a succession  of  six  or  seven  maps  of  the  same  country,  keeping 
the  same  natural  features,  and  marking  only  the  civil  divisions,  and  those  towns 
that  were  populous,  or  remarkable  at  each  particular  period,  were  distinguished. 

336.  Do  you  use  the  blank  maps  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 

© Knowledge? — 
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Knowledge? — Constantly  for  examination,  when  I wish  to  try  the  amount  and  Rev.  T.  D.  Hincks, 
accuracy  of  tlie  knowledge  of  the  pupils.  ll.d 

337.  With  what  results? — They  draw  the  attention  to  the  important  physical 

features  of  the  country,  and  lead  the  pupil  to  refer  more  distinctly  and  compre-  SJalyiSas. 
hensively  to  them. 

338.  Have  the  bas-relief  maps,  which  are  sometimes  used  in  the  German 
schools,  been  introduced  in  the  Belfast  Institution? — 1 have  seen  maps  of  that 
kind,  but  we  ha%’e  not  any  such  in  Belfast. 

339.  Is  there  any  museum  connected  with  the  Belfast  Institution  ? — It  is  a part 
of  our  plan,  and  there  is  something  done  in  that  way.  We  have  in  the  tow-n  a very 
rising  one. 

340.  In  tile  museum  is  there  a good  collection  of  maps,  charts,  plans,  Sec. 
accessible  to  the  scholars? — 1 do  not  know  that  there  is  in  the  museum  ; but  the 
scholars  have  access  to  very  tolerable  maps;  in  the  English  school,  where  geo- 
graphy is  taught,  there  are  some  large  ones,  and  I have  got  a considerable  collec- 
tion myself. 

341.  Is  the  scientific  apparatus  in  the  museum  used  for  the  purpose  of  eluci- 
dating to  the  pupils  the  different  subjects  taught  in  the  school  department  ? — It 
has  not  been  used  in  that  manner  yet. 

342.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  usefully  employed  in  that  way  ? — I think  it 
might  be  used  in  that  manner  with  great  advantage;  we  shall,  however,  want  some 
considerable  additicns  to  it  before  it  can  be  so  used. 

343.  Do  you  consider  the  education  pursued  in  the  school  department  embraces 
the  whole  range  of  science  that  it  is  desirable  a boy  should  learn  ? — I do  not  think 
it  does  yet. 

344.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  it  defective  ? — I do  not  think  that  Natural 
Histoiy  or  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philo.sop!iy  (though  taught)  are  taught  as 
early,  or  in  the  way  I should  think  desirable. 

345.  Is  Natural  Philosophy  taught  at  all  in  the  school? — No. 

345*.  Is  Political  Economy  ? — No. 

346.  In  speaking  of  the  course  of  History  you  adopt,  do  you  speak  of  Ancient 
histoi-y  or  Modern  history,  or  of  both  ? — The  “ Compendium”  I published  embraces 
both  ; but  by  our  arrangements  my  pupils  are  generally  confined  to  ancient  history, 
that  is,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  destruction  of  Rome,  at  the  period  of 
the  irruption  of  the  Gotlis. 

347.  You  do  not  go  on  to  the  Lower  Empire? — No. 

348.  Have  you  any  course  of  Modem  history?— It  is  taught  in  the  English 
school. 

349.  What  books  do  the  pupils  read  in  Ancient  history  besides  your  Compen- 
dium?— I have  used  the  History  of  Greece  of  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful 
Knowledge ; and  we  have  in  the  school  library,  for  occasional  reference,  the  larger, 
older  historians ; for  instance,  Hooke’s  and  Crevier’s  Roman  History,  and  Alit- 
ford's  Grecian  History. 

350.  In  teaching  history,  do  you  not  find  it  necessary,  not  merely  to  state  facts, 
but  to  draw  deductions  from  them? — ^Yes. 

351.  Do  yon  pursue  these  deductions  to  any  extent? — More  in  the  original 
writers  than  in  any  other;  we  lead  the  higher  pupils  to  read  the  early  historians; 
we  read  portions  of  Herodotus,  and  a good  deal  of  Livy. 

352.  Do  you  read  Tacitus  ? — Not  in  the  school,  but  in  the  College. 

3.53*  What  proportion  of  your  boys  advance  from  the  Institution  to  the  Univer- 
sity?— Not  a great  many,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  from  the  north  lately ; 

I suppose  I have  seldom  more  than  six  or  eight  boys  in  the  school  preparing  for  the 
University,  out  of  a number  of  80  or  90.  Their  object  is,  either  to  prepare  for  the 
Belfast  Institution,  or  for  business;  the  mercantile  men  wish  their  apprentices 
should  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin  at  least. 

354.  Is  it  usual  for  the  scholars  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  Institution 
to  board  ? — That  is  a separate  matter  : there  are  boarding-schools  attached  to  the 
Institution. 

355.  At  what  age  are  boys  generally  admitted  into  the  school  department? — 

We  have  no  regular  age;  we  have  them  commencing  sometimes  at  eight  years  of 
age  (which  I disapprove  of  and  generally  ]>revent  as  much  as  I can),  and  we  have 
others  not  commencing  till  they  are  30.  1 had  within  the  last  half  year  an  instance 

of  a man  from  35  to  40  who  commenced  in  the  school,  and  regularly  sat  down  in 
tl>e  class  with  the  younger  pupils. 

630.  E 3 356.  What 
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TS.o\.T.  D.  Hinds,  356.  What  object  had  he  in  view? — Having  acquired  information  on  some 
LL.D.  Other  points,  he  became  anxious  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  for  that  it  was  neces- 

;; — sary  for  him  to  pass  through  certain  classes.  He  submitted  in  consequence 

SJulyiSss.  jq  begin  with  children,  with  a view  of  qualifying  for  entrance  into  the  college 
Greek  class,  and  so  be  enabled  to  pass  on^to  the  ministry.  Such  is  generally  the 
object  of  those  who  commence  after  19  or  20  years  of  age;  sometimes  thev 
destine  themselves  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  generally  for  the  ministry. 

357.  You  stated  that  Ancient  and  Modern  history  are  both  attentively  studied  r 
— Abridgments  of  them,  but  not  by  any  means  an  extensive  course,  which  I hope 
we  shall  have  in  the  college  department. 

3,58.  Do  you  connect  with  the  study  of  history  outlines  of  Statistics  and 
Political  geography  ? — A good  deal;  modern  geography  is  taught  in  the  English 
school ; the  book  used  for  it  is  Dr.  Thomsoivs. 

359.  Is  that  a recent  publication  ? — It  is,  and  he  has  attended  to  statistics  a good 
deal,  with  respect  to  the  population,  the  revenues  and  other  circumstances  affectinff 
the  progress  of  society. 

360.  With  respect  to  the  Geography  of  Ireland  and  England,  does  he  «o  into 

more  detail  in  treating  either,  than  in  treating  that  of  other  countries  } — ■!  am  hardlv 
prepared  to  answer,  as  it  has  not  fallen  in  my  department  to  teach  the  book.  I do 
not  think  he  goes  much  more  minutely  into  the  geography  of  these  countries; 
he  certainly  does  not  fall  into  the  error  which  some  old  books  have  done,  of  beino- 
very  minute  on  the  British  islands,  and  giving  scarcely  any  information  respecting 
other  parts  of  the  world.  “ 


361.  In  treating  the  Statistics  of  each  country,  does  he  give  the  amount,  nature, 
&c.  of  the  productions,  manufactures,  commerce,  &c.,  &c.  of  each  ? — He  does ; and 
he  also  attends  to  physical  geography. 

362.  Does  he  begin  with  the  general  outlines,  the  geolosical,  mineralogical  and 
botanical  features  of  each  country,  &c.  &c.  ?— I think  they  are  given  under  each 
country,  and  not  taken  separately. 

363.  Are  you  pare  of  the  mode  of  teaching  geography  particularly  adopted  in 
Sweden ; the  pupils  construct  skeleton  maps  with  the  aid  of  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes, and  fill  them  up  gradually,  as  they  acquire  new  information  ? — In  teachinf^ 
geography,  I have  known  Dr.  Thomson  set  the  pupils  to  construct  maps  by  latitude 
and  jongitude,  and  his  successor  probably  does  the  same. 

364.  In  leaching  Chronology  do  you  treat  it  as  a distinct  study,  or  as  an  acces- 
sory  r— As  an  accessary,  as  connected  with  history  ; the  Abridgement  contains  the 
principal  dates,  which  I find  the  boys  easily  commit  to  memory. 

365.  Do  you  use  charts  for  that  purpose,  such  as  Priestly’s,  &c.? — No,  I have 
not  used  them  much. 

366.  In  reading  the  classics,  or  any  other  books,  do  you  require  that  constant 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  author  ?~Constantly  • 
the  pupils  are  always  examined  on  these  topics ; they  are  made  to  show  the  places 
of  which  they  read  in  the  course  of  their  reading  on  the  maps. 

367.  In  explaining  the  peculiar  habits  and  manners  of  antiquity,  what  course  do 

you  pursue? — We  refer  to  Adam’s  Antiquities  of  Rome  and  Potter’s  Grecian 
Antiquities.  We  refer  to  the  books  to  explain  the  passage  and  try  to  induce  the 
pupils  to  search  into  the  matter.  I do  not  think  we  do  so  much  in  that  wav  as  we 
might  do,  if  we  had  more  time.  We  are  limited  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  for  each 
lesson,  and  in  an  advanced  class,  qualified  to  attend  to  such  subjects  with  benefit, 
the  time  will  be  nearly  exhausted  in  teaching,  before  we  can  find  it  possible  to 
refer  it.  ^ 

36S.  Do  not  you  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  the  boys  comprehend  these  sub- 
jects, the  form  of  a Greek  theatre,  for  instance,  and  still  more  of  a Roman  or  the 
particular  costume,  arms,  &c.  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  without  some  visible 
illus&ations  or  mode  sr— We  have  models  of  costume  in  Hope’s  Costume  of  the 
Ancients,  which  we  have  constantly  in  the  school-room  for  reference,  and  a work 
published  at  Cambridge,  called  The  Greek  Theatre,  gives  very  full  information  on 
inforSon”^  theatres.  I am  not  aware  of  any  easier  way  of  procuring  the 

369,  Have  you  any  models  in  wood,  or  in  cork,  of  ancient  buildinos  ? No. 

■370.  Do  yon  not  think  they  would  be  of  great  utility  in  malting  “such  matters 
more  sensible  to  the  comprehension  of  young  pupils?-!  am  sure  they  would,  if 
they  could  be  easily  procured  j I am  sure  that  every  kind  of  visible  illustration  is 
exceedingly  desirable  tor  young  boys,  and  I think  there  e.xists  every  disposition  in 

every 
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every  liepartnient  ot  our  Institution  to  introduce  any  improvement  in  such  jnatrers  r^ev.  T,  L.  Hinckt, 
tiiat  we  can  readily  procure.  " ll.d. 

j;i.  In  teaching  history,  would  yon  recomtnend  that  the  bovs  in  the  lower  

classes  sliould  be  kept  strictly  to  facts,  with  as  few  comments  upon  the  facts  as  pos-  ® 
sible? — Certainly. 

372.  Is  that  the  course  you  pursue? — Yesj  we  limit  ourselves  to  facts  and 
dates,  and  the  position  of  places.  I am  very  fond  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
pupils  to  contemporary  events,  and  endeavour  to  connect  the  contemporary  histories 
of  different  countries  as  much  as  possible. 

373.  Do  you  use  any  books  in  your  course  of  iiistory  calculated  to  introduce  the 
pupil  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Statistics  of  ancient  nations  as  well  as  of  modern? — 

No,  I do  not  think  wc  have  any  book  which  does  that  well : I should  be  very  "lad 
to  have  such  a work.  ” 

374.  Are  you  aware  of  Heereffs  work  ? — Yes. 

,375*  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  abridged  with  advantage,  for  the  use 
of  schools  ? — I think  it  might. 

376.  In  your  course  of  Modern  history,  what  book  is  generally  read  ? — I have 
irequcntly  had  to  purchase  for  my  boarders  in  the  English  school  Robertson  s 
Charles  the  Filtli,  and  some  of  the  editions  of  Goldsmith’s  Abridgements,  which 
I must  say  I uni  no^t  lond  of  m3*seif,  and  which  I e.xcluded  from  my  own  school 
when  I was  in  the  South ; but  we  are  obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  what  conveniently 
can  be  got;  Pinnock’s  edition  of  Goldsmith's  England  and  Rome  are  also  used", 
and  Robertson's  America. 

377*  Do  you  not  think  that  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Robertson’s 
America  are  too  ample  and  detailed,  besides  being  confined  to  a particular  period, 
tor  the  general  use  of  a preparatory  school? — I do. 

378.  Do  you  use  a general  outline  or  compendium  of  Modern  history  ? — I pre- 
pared a.  compendium  ot  Modern  history  continued  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth, 
taking  in  the  whole,  and  endeavouring  to  attend  to  all  parts  of  the  world  equally, 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  commerce  and  literature  of  the  successive 
epochs,  hut  it  is  not  used  in  the  Institution. 

379.  M ho  chooses  the  books  ? — The  master  of  tlie  particular  school ; the  books 
are  not  chosen  by  any  Committee,  but  each  master  selects  books  for  his  own  pupils, 

380.  W ould  it  not  be  well  that  there  should  be  some  general  understanding 
ajrsong  the  masters  as  to  the  books  to  be  used  in  each  school  ? — There  is  a board 
of  ma^teis,  wi;o  nieet  and  consult  together,  but  it  has  never  been  considered  a part 
of  tnen  duly  to  interfere  with  one  another  5 schools  in  the  choice  of  books. 

381.  Have  you  known  any  results  of  an  injurious  tendency  from  the  want  of 
some  joint  arrangernent  among  the  masters  in  the  selection  of  text-books  ? — As  the 
sc.jools  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  I do  not  know  that  it  has  produced  any 
inconvenience ; they  meet  in  different  school-rooms,  and  it  often  happens  that  bo3's 
are  not  attending  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  masters  at  one  time. 

3S2.  M ould  it  not  be  desirable,  tor  the  sake  of  uniforrait}’,  that  the  masters  should 
come  to  some  agreement  on  the  subject? — There  is  a difficulty  about  it;  for 
instance,  if  the  master  of  another  school  were  to  prefer  any  book,  and  I disap- 
proved of  it,  I am  not  aware  that  my  expressing  that  disapproval,  or  introducing 
the  subject  to  the  board,  w ould  lead  to  a good  result ; I think  probably  the  contrary. 

3^3-  y*  ould  not  there  be  much  advantage  in  having  the  opinions  of  a number 
of  intelligent  men  as  to  the  s^'stem  of  education  and  the  books  to  be  employed  in 
the  promotion  of  it  iu  each  of  the  schools? — Probably  there  would;  at  present 
vve  should  find  it  difficult ; we  have  a series  of  schools  and  of  classes  in  a great 
degree  independent  of  each  other;  there  might  be  an  improvement  perhaps  in  that 
respect.  r r 

384*  In  framing  the  structure  of  a general  system  of  education,  would  not  such 
uniformity  be  desirable.' — With  regard  to  the  structure  of  a general  system  of 
education  I would  not  recommend  our  system  without  some  alteration ; I think 
that  whatever  number  of  fnasters  there  may  be,  there  should  be  one  uniform  system 
of  instruction,  and  that  system  can  only  be  maintained  by  having  a head. 

385-  For  instance,  according  to  present  practice,  the  books  read  in  any  of  the 
schools  may  be  changed  with  every  change  of  master? — Not  only  so,  but  there  is. 
no  regular  system  whatever  of  instruction  laid  down. 

386.  The  text-books  then  are  not  chosen  with  reference  to  a general  system  of 
study  and  a common  object,  but  with  reference  to  the  particular  study  and  the  par- 
ticular object  or  opinion  of  each  individaal  master? — Yes;  I am  decidedly  of 
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'Riv.T.D.  Hindis,  opinion  that  with  a great  many  advantages,  some  of  which  arise  trom  the  system 
itself,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  by  no  means,  as  it  at  present  stands,  a good  system. 

8 July  1831  3^"'  hme  do  yon  give  in  each  school  to  the  particular  object  of  the  school? 

— A pupil  may  attend  my  school  for  the  whole  six  or  seven  hours  in  the  day,  or  for 
one  only  : I have,  for  instance,  a number  of  pupils  attending  for  only  one  hour  and 
a quarter,  and  it  just  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  the  parents ; there  is  no  kind 
of  uniformity  in  our  education,  and  it  is  this  want  of  uniformity  that  I complain  of. 
A parent  may,  for  the  same  sum  of  money,  send  his  son  lor  seven  hours,  or  for 
one  hour  and  a quarter,  to  any  one  of  the  schools,  and  pays  only  for  the  particular 
school  that  he  chooses  him  to  attend,  instead  of  there  being  a system  of  education 
for  which  a certain  sum  is  paid  altogether,  and  where  every  branch  is  attended  to 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  pupil. 

3SS.  Then  the  parent  is,  in  fact,  tlie  director  of  the  studies  of  the  child  ? — Yes, 
and  often  a very  injudicious  one. 

389.  Must  it  not  often  happen  that  the  pupil  in  coming  into  any  particular 
school  may  catch  only  a small  fragment  of  instruction  given  in  that  school,  and 
perhaps  that  fragment  the  least  useful  of  the  whole  ? — There  is  a change  of 
business  at  the  end  of  eacli  period  of  an  hour  and  a quarter,  so  that  the  pupil  is 
present  at  the  whole  le.sson  ; but  still  attendance  for  one  period  is  often  too  short, 
and  allows  him  to  derive  very  little  advantage  indeed  ; on  the  other  hand,  in  look- 
ing to  the  favourable  side  of  the  question,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pupils  can 
acquire  by  such  arrangement  a commercial  education  without  learning  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  be  taught  by  the  best  masters  in  the  respective  departments ; in  tlie 
mercantile  department,  in  writing  and  in  English,  the  best  masters  are  sought  for, 
and  in  reference  to  these  branches  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  be  os  well  taught  as 
can  be;  in  conjunction  with  this,  if  they  should  wish  it,  boys  or  young  men  can 
occasionally  come  in  and  attend  the  classical  school  for  seven  hours  in  the  day, 
and  thus  get  on  very  rapidly  ; I think,  however,  the  disadvantages  counterbalance. 

390.  Do  you  teach  for  seven  hours  in  the  day? — Yes,  my  school  is  attended 
during  that  time. 

391.  Does  the  teacher  of  each  school  continue  his  instruction  for  the  same 
period  ? — In  the  other  schools  there  is  an  hour  less ; we  are  in  the  classical  school 
an  hour  earlier  titan  the  others  ; before  nine  o’clock  in  tbe  morning  the  time  is 
considered  as  a period,  and  the  five  hours  between  ten  and  three  are  divided  into 
four  periods ; at  the  end  of  each  period  there  is  a change,  so  that  if  a bov  only 
learn.s  classics  for  an  hour  and  a quarter,  he  comes  for  that  period,  and  then  goes 
to  other  schools. 

392.  What  is  the  mode  pursued  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin? — With  the 
young  boys  the  teacher  translates  and  explains  to  them  the  meaning  of  their 
author  first,  and  afterwards  examines  them  upon  it ; when  they  are  more  advanced 
and  able  to  do  it,  they  have  a portion  appointed  them,  without  previous  explana- 
tion, to  prepare  in. 

393.  In  reading  Cicero  or  Sallust,  suppose  a lesson  is  to  be  said  to-morrow,  is  it 
translated  for  the  pupil  to-day.'" — Not  the  lesson  in  Cicero,  because  those  who  read 
Cicero  have  generally  acquired  such  a knowledge  of  the  language  that  they  are 
able  to  read  it  almost  at  sight,  and  it  is  only  a passage  here  and  there  which 
requires  study,  and  if  they  are  diligent  boys  and  have  read  it  over  to  themselves 
before,  they  will  mark  those  passages.  In  the  lower  classes,  which  are  less  ad- 
vanced, Sallust  is  often  read,  and  requires  previous  explanation.  Though  the  work 
is  difficult  as  an  early  book,  still  Iain  of  opinion  that  it  answers  no  end  to  use 
compilations,^  but  that  it  is  much  better  (if  you  only  explain  it  beforehand)  to  go 
to  Cffisai  or  Sallust  at  once,  and  to  teach  pupils  from  writers  of  eminence,  whose 
style  deserves  attention,  rather  than  to  lose  time  with  the  selects  or  extracts 
from  inferior  writers. 

394.  Do  YOU  allow  your  pupils  to  use  a translation  of  Sallust,  Cicero,  &c.  ?— 
In  veiy  rare  instances  ; I have  in  some,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  tried  the  use  of 
a translation  instead  of  translating  it  to  them  myself,  aiid  for  that  purpose  have 
adopted  some  of  the  books  published  for  the  London  University,  in  which  there  is 
an  interlinear  translation;  but  I prefer  the  teacher’s  translating  himself  in  general. 

395.  Do  you  think  any  injurious  eftect  results,  as  far  as  due  attention  to 
grammar  is  concerned,  from  such  practice  of  using  translations? — I think  that  if 
the  teacher  exerts  himself  properly  in  examining  his  pupils  on  the  construction  and 
etymology  afterwards,  no  evil  result  can  follow ; but  if  they  merely  get  their  lesson 
by  rote  through  the  translation,  tbe  effect  will  obviously  be^  injurious. 

396.  Then 
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396.  Then  so  far,  it  requires  more  attention  on  tiie  part  of  the  master  afterwards? 
— It  doe.s. 

397.  If  the  pupil  in  preparing  his  lesson  meets  difficulties,  has  he  an  oppor- 
tunity allowed  him  of  consulting  the  master  ? — Certainly. 

398.  Is  he  obliged  to  do  so  before  the  other  boys,  or  can  he  do  it  in  private  ? — 
He  geiierally  must  do  so  in  the  presence  of  the  other  boys,  because  the  boys  are 
in  the  same  room  ; he  has  no  opportunity  of  going  into  a separate  room  to  consult 
him,  but  any  boy  is  at  liberty  to  ask  any  explanation  he  pleases. 

399.  Is  that  practically  taken  advantage  of? — Yes,  it  is  ; when  I am  in  tlje 
school-room  pupils  often  come  to  consult  me,  and  ask  me  for  the  explanation  of  a 
difficulty,  and  both  I and  my  assistants  always  encourage  them  as  much  as  we 
can  to  ask  such  explanations. 

400.  In  reading  the  poets  do  you  refer  to  parallel  passages  in  English  works  ? 
— Very  frequently  to  imitations. 

401.  Have  the  pupils  who  read  Virgil  and  Horace  in  general  a tolerable  know- 
ledge of  English  poetry? — They  have  their  attention  a good  deal  drawn  to  it  by 
the  teacher.  My  first  assistant  at  present  is  very  fond  of  referring  to  the  English 
poets,  and  to  other  writers,  for  illustration ; but  I do  not  imagine  ins  pupils  have 
much  previous  knowledge  of  English  poetry,  not  so  much  as  I think  it  would  be 
well  that  they  should  have. 

402.  What  edition  of  Virgil  do  you  use? — We  use  Valpy’s  small  edition,  and 
also  Heyne’s. 

403.  Do  your  pupils  read  Juvenal  ? — Yes.it  is  read  in  the  entrance-course  at 
Trinity  College  ; we  read  four  Satires,  the  third,  tenth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth. 

404.  Do  you  cultivate  composition  much  in  the  several  schools  of  the  Insti- 
tution ? — Yes. 

405.  In  all  of  them? — ^l’’es ; in  the  English  school  there  is  a good  deal  of 
attention  paid  to  composition  amongst  the  higher  classes. 

406.  What  is  die  course  pursued  in  teaching  English  composition  ? — I have 
seen  very  respectable  exercises  given  in  at  examinations,  but  I can  hardiy  speak  as 
to  the  mode  adopted.  I know  that  Dr.  Montgomery  gives  lectures  upon  the 
subject  at  a particular  period  of  the  year,  and  that  his  pupils  write  down  the 
substance  of  these  lectures. 

407.  Are  subjects  given  for  original  composition  ? — Sometimes;  in  the  classical 
school  we  often  require  from  the  pupils  translations  both  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  autliois. 

40S.  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  subjects  proposed  ; are  thev  connected  with 
history,  with  literary  criticism,  with  moral  questions,  or  do  they  generally  bear  on 
the  grammatical  difficulties  or  nicities  of  the  books  they  arc  reading? — There  is 
very  great  variety  in  the  subjects. 

409.  Are  the  boys  much  exercised  in  the  analysis,  written  or  verbal,  of  what 
they  are  reading? — Yes,  very  much,  and  very  closely,  in  the  junior  classes  especi- 
ally, where  there  is  more  time  for  it;  we  are  limited  to  an  hour  and  a quarter 
with  a class,  and  if  the  portion  read  is  long,  we  can  only  ask  a few  leading 
questions.  The  time  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  in  translation,  and  in  attending 
to  the  general  object  of  the  passage  ; but  in  the  junior  classes,  where  such  portion 
is  very  limited,  the  master  enters  very  fully  into  the  analysis  of  the  subject  itself. 

410.  Are  the  pupils  ever  required  to  give,  in  writing,  an  analysis  of  any  particular 
writer  with  which  they  may  be  engaged  at  the  time? — No,  I do  not  recollect  such 
an  exercise. 

411.  To  proceed  to  the  several  branches  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  school 
department ; what  is  the  course  pursued  in  teaching  Arithmetic  ? — The  book  used 
is  one  published  by  Dr.  Thomson,  but  in  what  particular  manner  it  is  taught  I am 
not  competent  to  explain,  because  I have  not  been  in  the  school  at  the  time  of 
teaching. 

412.  Are  the  boys  examined  much  in  Mental  Arithmetic? — If  they  be  it  is 
wiiiiout  my  knowledge ; but  it  may  be  done  w ithout  my  know  ing  it. 

413.  In  teaching  Geometry,  what  is  the  course  adopted ? — In  the  school  they 
use  Dr.  Thomson’s  Elements  of  Euclid : the  teacher  makes  the  pupil  draw*  the 
figure  on  a board,  or  draws  it  for  him,  and  be  then  demonstrates  the  proposition, 
and  examines  very  minutely  on  the  progressive  steps  of  the  reasoning,  the  teacher 
requiring  the  pupil  to  give  a reason  for  each  step. 

414.  Is  the  examination  an  individual  examination,  or  an  examination 
in  classes  ? — I think  the  examination  is  individual,  but  there  are  a number 
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of  pupils  together ; if  one  be  not  able  to  answer  a question,  it  is  asked  of  the 
next. 

415.  In  these  examinations  of  the  classes,  do  the  boys  take  precedence  of  one 
another  in  proportion  to  their  aptitude  and  accuracy  in  answering  1 I have  not 
observed  that  they  do  that  much  ; but  there  are  examinations  in  which  honorary 
distinctions  are  granted  for  successful  answering. 

41 6,  In  the  Natural  sciences  what  books  are  used  r — I think  the  publications 
of  the  Society  for  didusing  Knowledge  are  chiefly  used,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness. 

4iy.  Do  you  find  ilieni  of  too  high  a cast  for  the  general  use  of  schools? — No, 

I do  not  think  they  have  been  found  so  : I have  been  present  at  examinations  in 
them,  and  the  boys  answered  in  them  as  if  they  perfectly  understood  them  ; but 
I must  also  state,’ the  number  of  boys  learning  was  small,  and  the  class  generally 
consisted  of  the  best  boys. 

418.  Have  you  heard  it  urged  against  the  works  of  the  Society  for  Useful 
Knowledge,  that  they  were  of  a character  too  advanced  for  the  purposes  of  Ele- 
mentary education  r — I have  not  heard  the  objection  made.  I do  not  recollect 
hearing  our  teacher  of  Arithmetic,  who  uses  them,  make  any  such  objection. 

I have  never  myself  used  them  for  teaching,  when  I taught  on  the  same  subjects; 
but  then  I must  state,  it  was  previous  to  the  formation  of  that  society,  and  I recol- 
lect the  books  I adopted  xvere  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues,  &c.  &c. 

419.  Do  you  know  whether  the  work,  entitled  “ Systematic  Education,”  which 
Mr.  Joyce  prepared,  with  Dr.  Carpenter  and  another,  is  at  all  used  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  it  is. 

420.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  French  elementary  works  in  teaching  the  sciences? 
— No,  I do  not  think  any  of  the  French  works  are  used. 

42 ! . Has  Clairaui’s  Geometry  been  adopted  1 — No. 

422.  Or  his  Algebra? — No,  it  has  not.  A great  number  of  the  pupils  not  having 
learned  French,  and  there  not  being  a regular  system  by  which  they  would  gene- 
rally learn  it,  it  is  necessary,  for  uniformity  in  the  school,  to  use  English  works 
only. 

423.  Have  any  translations  been  attempted  by  any  of  the  teachers? — Dr. 
Thomson,  when  a teacher  with  us,  published  books  himself,  and  lie  had  recourse 
to  French  works  in  their  compilation;  I should  also  add,  the  principal  French 
works  are  both  in  llie  college  and  school  libraries. 

424.  Have  the  pupils  in  the  school  access  to  them?— They  have. 

425.  How  far  do  you  advance  in  Mathematical  studies  in  the  school  department? 
— Often  as  far  in  the  school  as  in  the  college  department.  The  pupils  not  only 
learn  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  but  the  elements  of  the  Calculus;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  a boy  who  has  attended  the  higher  class  of  mathematics  with  the 
professor  during  the  six  months  of  the  college  session,  will,  during  the  summer 
recess,  with  a view  of  improving  himself,  return  to  the  school,  so  as  either  to  per- 
fect himself  in  what  he  had  learned,  or  to  prepare  for  the  higher  branches. 

426.  Are  the  elements  of  Chemistry  taught  in  the  school  department  ? — They 
are  taught  in  the  mathematical  school. 

427.  Is  the  application  of  Chemistry,  either  to  agriculture  or  to  manufactures, 
taught? — I believe  not;  certainly  not  upon  any  regular  system;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  such  an  addition  to  the  course. 

42S.  Is  the  construction  of  machinery,  or  the  application  of  Natural  philosophy 
to  the  improvement  of  machinery,  a portion  of  the  course? — There  is,  I believe, 
nothing  done  in  that  way  yet ; but  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

429.  Is  there  a course  of  Ethics  or  of  Religion  taught  ? — None  at  all,  as  a part 
of  the  school  business. 

430.  In  teaching  Greek  you  read  the  Greek  Testament? — We  read  the  Greek 
Testament;  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  books  for  entrance  at  Dublin  College; 
and  it  is  particularly  desirable  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  pupils  should  be  acquainted  with  the  dialect,  for  I conceive  that  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  is  a different  idiom  of  Greek  from  the  Attic 
Greek. 

431.  Do  you  not  fiatd  it  necessary  in  the  teaching  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament 
very  often  to  enter  into  comments  on  the  dogmatic  meaning  of  the  passages  ? — ■ 
Certainly,  so  as  to  understand  them. 

432.  But  not  ill  reference  to  specific,  and  especially  controverted,  religious 
opinions  ?— No  reference  whatever  is  made  to  either ; the  principle  of  the  institu- 
tion 
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tion  is,  that  while  there  should  be  every  respect  paid  to  religion,  there  should  be  Rev.  T.  D.  Hinchs, 
nothing  of  any  kind  sectarian,  in  consequence  of  our  receiving  pupils  of  every 
different  sect  and  parly. 

433.  Do  you  pursue  the  course  adopted  in  teaching  tlie  Neiv  Testament  with  8JUIV1S35, 
regard  to  every  other  book  of  Ethics  that  you  read;  tor  example,  the  Offices  of 

Cicero  ? — Yes. 

434.  No  comment  is  made  ? — No  comment  is  made  ; I cannot  say  that  I should 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  point  out  the  superiority  of  Cliristian  morality  in 
a passing  remark,  but  we  do  not  enter  upon  the  subject  regularly.  We  read  the 
De  Officiis  for  the  Latinity,  and  as  a book  appointed  for  entrance  at  Maynooth 
College,  and  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster ; we  read  it  for  the  style  and  not 
for  the  morality. 

435.  Do  you  teach  the  Elements  of  Metaphysics  ? — Not  in  the  school  depart- 
ment. 

436.  Do  you  give  any  general  notions  of  the  system  of  the  Government  and 
legislation  of  the  country? — In  reading  the  classics  there  are  often  incidental 
remarks  of  that  kind,  but  there  is  no  systematic  instruction  given  in  it. 

437.  Do  you  conceive  that  these  two  last  studies  would  be  a useful  addition  to 
the  course  no^v  pursued  in  the  school  department ; the  elements  of  the  science  of 
Mind  and  the  elements  of  the  science  of  Legislation? — Yes;  but  as  the  school 
education  is  merely  the  foundation  for  the  other,  perhaps  these  branches  might  be 
advantageously  left  to  the  collegiate  department. 

438.  Do  you  use  the  IMonitorial  system  in  your  schools  ? — No. 

439.  Is  that  from  any  objection  you  have  to  it  in  principle  or  practice? — No; 
from  the  effects  I have  seen  and  read  of  it,  I should  rather  be  favourable  to  its 
introduction ; but  from  the  mixture  of  our  boys,  and  from  the  want  of  regularity 
in  attendance,  we  find  a difficulty  which  we  have  not  yet  surmounted. 

440.  Have  you  ever  tried  it  r — Never,  in  any  way  which  deserves  notice ; never 
so  as  to  form  a decided  opinion  upon  its  utility ; but  from  what  I have  read,  I should 
be  favourable  to  it,  if  the  pupils  were  in  regular  classes,  such  as  they  are  in  the 
schools  in  Scotland  ; if  we  had  a first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class,  as  in  Scotland, 

I should  like  it  very  much. 

441.  Do  you  think  it  is  applicable  to  the  higher  classes  of  study? — I do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  so.  I have  heard  that  it  was  applied  to  them  with  advantage 
in  the  Charter  House. 

442.  Do  you  think  that  where  technical  knowledge  is  not  so  necessary,  where 
it  is  essential  to  enter  more  into  principles,  into  comments  and  developments,  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  monitorial  system  may  not  be  ineffectual,  or  even 
injurious? — I should  conceive  that  it  might  at  all  limes  be  carried  too  far  and 
abused,  but  there  must  be  a great  deal  always  in  which  monitors  might  advan- 
tageously exercise  boys,  after  the  explanations  had  been  given  by  the  master. 

443.  Would  you  trust  them  with  giving  explanations  of  themselves  ? — Not  in  the 
first  instance. 

444.  Would  you  use  the  Monitorial  system  in  the  higher  departments  of  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  lower? — I should  like  to  try  the  experiment;  without  having 
tried  it  for  some  time  I should  decline  giving  an  opinion  upon  it. 

445.  Do  you  punish  for  ignorance,  neglect  and  want  of  discipline  r — ^T'here  is  oc- 
casional punishment. 

446.  What  are  the  kinds  of  punishments  you  use? — Very  rarely  blows  ou  the 
hand  ; I do  not  use  it  myself,  but  I have  seen  my  assistant  use  it  in  a small  degree. 

I am  not  myself  friendly  to  corporal  punishment,  and  the  only  instance  in  w hich 
I should  employ  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  great  stubbornness  or  rebellious  conduct. 

447.  You  would  not  use  it  for  deficiency  in  learning? — No,  1 should  never  use 
it  for  deficiency  in  learning:  I think  it  seldom  does  good  in  that  case. 

448.  On  what  grounds  do  you  think  it  in  such  cases  injurious? — I think  it  produces 
a bad  effect  upon  the  boy’s  mind  and  temper ; that  it  is  a bad  motive  for  learning  at 
all.  The  instances  in  which  I think  corporal  punishment  to  be  sometimes  necessary 
arise  almost  always  from  bad  instruction  previously.  I think  that  if  children  are 
properly  treated  from  the  first,  there  never  would  be  any  occasion  for  corporal 
punishment : if  their  curiosity  were  excited,  and  if  proper  modes  were  taken  with 
them,  we  should  have  no  occasion  for  punishment,  and  very  little  for  reward.  But 
we  meet  with  a number  of  bad  subjects ; we  get  lads  that  have  spent  several  years 
badly,  and  who  have  been  badly  treated,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do  with  such  pupils ; we  must  take  them  as  we  get  them,  and  sometimes  inflict  even- 
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corporal  punishment,  or  we  should  be  unable  to  produce  any  effect.  The  parents 
themselves  are  often  displeased  if  punishment  be  not  inflicted. 

449.  Do  you  consider  that  wherever  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is 
necessary,  it  arises  not  so  much  from  the  original  character  of  the  pupil  as  from 
some  defect  in  early  education  ?— I do  decidedly. 

450.  The  upper  departments  of  education  are  thus  affected  in  a most  material 
degree  by  the  negligence  and  erroneous  manner  in  which  the  early  part  has  been 
conducted  ? — Certainly. 

451.  Do  you  think  that  one  principal  remedy  for  the  defects  in  higher  educa- 
tion would  be  the  correction  of  the  defects  so  observable  in  lower? — Yes,  especially 
in  the  earliest  part. 

452.  Do  you  think  that  a general  and  well-regulated  system  of  Infant  schools  and  a 
greater  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  princi  pies  of  Maternal  education  would  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  defects  in  all  classes  of  education,  from  the 
Infant  school  up  to  the  University  ? — I have  had  very  great  proof  of  it,  for  my  eldest 
son, who  obtained  a fellow'ship  in  Dublin  College  at  a very  early  period,  and  who  is  a 
man,  I may  say,  of  very  extensive  information  in  various  ways,  had,  I am  sure,  the 
foundation  of  it  all  laid  by  his  mother  when  he  was  yet  an  infant.  The  information 
which  she  communicated  by  directing  and  exercising  his  observation,  the  knowledge 
that  he  acquired  of  the  position  of  places  on  maps,  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  of  various  other  things,  long  before  he  could  speak,  were  the  foundation  of  the 
ability  which  he  afterwards  evinced.  The  same  results  in  a great  degree  were 
seen  in  all  my  children,  but  their  mother  had  not  so  much  time  with  the  later 
ones.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  care  of  infants  by  mothers,  or  if  mothers 
are  incapable  or  unwilling  to  discharge  such  duty,  the  substitute  provided  for  it  in 
infant  schools,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  forming  the  future  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  individual. 

453.  You  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  if  a proper  system  of  Elementary  education, 
from  the  Infant  school  upwards,  were  established,  that  the  necessity  of  using  punish- 
ment at  all  in  schools  would  be  gradually  obviated? — I believe  it  would.  I feel 
confident  that  if  I were  to  have  a pupil  not  so  much  attended  to  in  infancy  as  in 
the  instance  I have  spoken  of,  but  still  sufficiently  so  to  have  secured  him  from 
contracting  very  bad  habits,  and  to  be  allow’ed  the  care  of  him  from  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  or  even  seven  or  eight,  I should  never  have  occasion  to  use  punish- 
ment. 

45d-  Do  you  find  that  great  reserve  in  the  application  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  school  is  productive  of  good  effect? — It  is,  in  mv  opinion. 

455.  Do  you  adopt  any  other  mode  of  punishment  besides  corporal  punish- 
ment?— Sometimes  an  exercise  is  given;  sometimes  we  employ  detention  in  school 
during  the  time  ot  play.  I have  known  my  assistant  detain  a boy  after  three 
o’clock  till  four  o’clock  for  neglect,  requiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  study.  The 
chief  difficulty  of  that  mode  of  punishment  is,  that  it  acts  as  a penalty  on  the 
teacher  as  well  as  on  the  boy. 

45b.  Is  it  not  also  found  that  it  is  productive  of  another  consequence  still  more 
injurious,  it  associates  the  idea  of  pain  with  intellectual  occupation  ? — Yes,  that  is 
an  unpleasant  effect.  ^ 

457.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  things  which  ought  to  be  most 
avoided  in  education,  particularly  where  you  are  anxious  to  apply  the  principle  of 
pleasure  and  curiosity  as  a stimulant  (and  there  is  none  better)  to  excite  the  industry 
of  the  pupil? — I certainly  agree  in  that. 

45S.  Ihen  you  think  that  the  custom,  which  is  very  general,  of  punisbin"  boys 
by  making  them  go  through  additional  exercises  for  pi’evious  indolence  and  neglect, 
would  be  much  better  abolished,  for  the  interests  both  of  teacher  and  pupfl  ?— 
Yes.  ^ 

459.  Do  you  employ  public  reproach  as  punishment  for  the  coinnjission  of 
faults  ? — Yes,  in  some  degree. 

460.  Do  you  find  such  practice  injurious? — Using  harsh  language  to  pupils 
1 entirely  disapprove  of,  and  treating  them  with  contempt  I think  is  especially 
injurious,  unless  the  crime  be  of  a very  disgraceful  nature  indeed. 

461.  You  think,  then,  that  secret  admonition  upon  the  nature  of  most  children 
would  work  far  more  powerfully  ? — It  would  produce  much  more  effect  than  public 
admonition.  I have  in  many  instances  produced  a very  valuable  effect  upon  boys, 
even  when  they  were  guilty  of  very  improper  conduct,  by  secret  admonition,  and 
by  remonstrating  with  them  kindly. 

462.  Is 
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462.  Is  secret  admonition  generally  preferred  to  public  in  your  schools: — 
I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  not  pretty  geiiei  ally  the  case ; some 
masters  certainly  punish  rather  more  than  others.  I believe  I am  considered  in 
the  extreme  of  lenient,  but  I should  not  say  there  was  great  severity  employed 
in  any. 

463.  Du  you  find  your  class  as  docile  as  the  classes  of  your  colleagues  ? — 
I think  they  are  fully  as  much. 

464.  Are  you  aware  of  tlie  system  adopted  in  the  German  and  Swiss  schools 
-equiring  boys  to  examine  themselves,  and  write  down  an  account  of  their  fault, 
and  the  motives  which  prompted  them  to  it,  as  early  as  possible  after  its  commis- 
sion r — I am  not  aware  how  far  it  is  practised  in  the  German  schools,  but  I think 
I saw  something  of  the  kind  lately  in  a book  by  Mr.  Abbott,  called  “ The  Teacher,” 
published  in  America,  which  contains  a number  of  interesting  facts  on  the  subject 
of  practical  education. 

465.  Is  it  adopted  in  any  of  the  schools  you  are  acquainted  with  in  Ireland? — 
No,  I am  not  acquainted  with  any  school  in  which  it  is  adopted. 

466.  Do  you  give  premiums? — Yes. 

467.  Have  you  public  examinations? — Yes. 

468.  How  often  ? — Once  a year,  and  occasionally  at  other  periods.  The  masters 
generally  hold  special  examinations  of  their  own  previous  to  the  summer  vacation ; 
and  the  board  of  visitors  generally  appoint  some  extra  examinations,  particularly 
previous  to  the  Christmas  recess.  There  are  premiums  given  on  these  occasions. 

469.  Of  what  desetiption: — Sometimes  books  or  medals,  and  sometimes  merely 
certificates  of  conduct  for  the  inspection  of  their  parents. 

470.  Are  the  examinations  viva  voce  ? — Viva  voce  generally. 

471.  Do  you  use  questions  in  writing? — Not  much;  sometimes,  in  the  college 
classes,  we  use  the  system  of  examination  by  written  questions. 

472.  Are  the  pupils  examined  in  the  course  which  they  have  been  passing 
through  for  the  six  months  previously  ? — -We  generally  select  a portion,  and  pre- 
pare them  in  it  more  particularly. 

473.  They  are  not  liable,  then,  to  be  examined  in  any  portion  which  the  examiner 
•may  choose? — No;  it  would  be  better  if  they  were;  but  there  is  this  difficulty,  we 
have  scarcely  ever  had  at  Belfast  the  same  pupils  in  a class  for  more  than  a quarter 
together ; there  is  thus  a constant  tiuctuation,  so  that  we  could  not  examine  on  the 
w hole  business  of  a half  year,  because  many  of  the  pupils  in  a class  may  not  have 
been  there  all  that  time ; many  of  the  best  pupils,  during  the  early  part  of  such 
period,  often  leave  school  before  the  examination  comes  on.  The  utility  in  general 
of  such  examinations,  and  the  only  thing  for  which  1 consider  they  are  useful,  is, 
that  they  induce  boys  to  learn  something  very  well,  and  I believe  that  to  learn 
anything,  however  limited,  very  well,  is  laying  a good  foundation  to  build  upon 
afterwards. 

474.  Is  there  a French  class  in  the  school  department? — Yes,  we  have  a French 
master,  but  when  the  schools  contain  250,  there  are  seldom  more  than  50  or  60 
attending  it. 

475.  Is  it  made  as  great  an  object  as  the  other  courses? — It  is  not  made  so 
great  an  object,  because  one  class  of  pupils  are  in  general  in  such  circumstances 
that  their  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  whole  number  of  schools.'  I do  not 
think  the  neglect  observed  arises  from  an  opinion  that  French  is  useless,  but  from 
the  additional  expense  which  it  requires. 

476.  So  that  if  there  were  a system  under  which  the  same  sum  was  always  paid, 
no  matter  what  the  studies  of  the  pupil,  French  would  be  attended  to  as  willing  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  course  ? — They  would  gladly  learn  it. 

477.  Is  Italian,  Spanish,  or  German  taught? — The  French  master  teaches  Italian 
also,  but  has  only  one  or  two  pupils.  We  endeavoured  to  introduce  a German 
teacher,  but  he  had  no  encouragement ; we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  one. 

478-  Have  you  a class  of  Drawing? — Yes. 

479*  -And  of  Music?— Music  is  quite  an  extra  thing;  it  is  not  a regular  part  of 
our  systein  as  it  is  in  the  German  schools,  but  drawing  is  ; a still  smaller  number 
learn  drawing  than  French : it  just  depends  upon  the  wish  of  the  parents.  Those 
who  chiefly  learn  drawing  are  some  few  that  are  preparing  for  the  profession  of 
architects  or  engineers,  and  some  whose  parents  are  in  better  circumstances,  who 
have  a taste  for  drawing,  and  an  inclination  to  see  it  taught  to  their  children. 

480.  How  far  do  they  advance  in  Drawing? — I have  seen  some  very  good  spe- 
cimens in  different  liues,  in  landscape,  figure  and  architectural  drawing. 
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481.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  in  general  in  the  Drawing-school? — 
I should  think  between  20  and  30,  sometimes  more;  they  have  increased  under 
the  present  master,  from  two  causes  ; one,  the  diminution  of  the  charge,  and  the 
other  from  his  great  kindness  and  attention  to  his  pupils;  he  is  a great  favourite 
with  them  ; he  was  himself  a pupil  in  the  Institution  originally. 

482.  You  say  that  the  German  master  got  no  encouragement;  is  there  no 
Literary  Association  in  Belfast  from  -which  he  might  derive  countenance  ? — There  are 
a few  gentlemen  in  Belfast  who  have  learned  German,  but  not  a sufficient  number 
of  pupils  to  induce  a master  to  remain  in  the  town. 

483.  Have  you  any  Society  in  the  school  for  the  cultivation' of  Botany  and 
Natural  History? — We  have  a Natural  History  Society  among  the  boys;  it  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  as  boys  come  and  go  away  ; we  have  had,  from  time  to  time, 
a few  boys  who  have  taken  a great  interest  in  it. 

454.  Does  it  embrace  all  branches  of  Natural  History  ? — Yes,  it  embraces  all 
the  branches.  Our  present  mathematical  master,  in  w’hose  department  it  falls,  is 
very  desirous  of  encouraging  it  in  ever}'  w'ay  that  he  can  j but  it  does  not  form 
a part  of  our  system,  it  is  purely  voluntary. 

455.  Is  there  not  a great  inclination  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  to  cul- 
tivate these  studies? — I think  there  is.  We  have  had  very  liberal  subscriptions 
for  the  Botanic  Garden  and  for  the  Museum,  -which  has  been  formed  independ- 
ently of  the  institution.  The  building  is  in  the  College  Square,  and  is  very 
respectable,  containing  a large  room  for  general  specimens,  and  another  for  Irish 
antiquities  and  specimens,  as  well  as  a library  and  a room  for  large  public 
meetings. 

456.  ^Yas  it  built  at  the  public  expense  or  by  private  subscription  ? — Built  by 
private  subscription.  I have  before  given  an  account  of  its  origin ; I may  now 
add,  that  it  commenced  after  a course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  James  Drummond,  our 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany,  at  whose  house  the  early  meetings  were  held, 
and  who  is  now  president  of  the  society.  This  society  holds  communication  with 
societies  in  America  as  well  as  in  England. 


Veneris,  17°  die  Julii,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Reverend  John  Scott  Porter,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

457.  WHAT  situation  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Academical  Insti- 
tution of  Belfast? — I am  a JMember  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

458.  Do  you  teach  in  the  Institution? — No;  the  duty  of  the  visitors  is  to 
inspect,  and  to  report  their  opinions  and  recommendations  to  the  managers ; also 
to  concur  with  the  managers  in  the  election  of  professors  and  masters,  and- in 
various  acts  which  the  Act  of  Incorporation  directs  to  be  performed  by  the  two 
boards  of  managers  and  visitors  in  common. 

489.  Have  you  been  long  a visitor  at  the  Institution  ?— Two  years, 

490.  Have  you  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  management 
and  progress  ot  the  Institution  ? — I have  had  good  opportunities  ; I was  a pupil 
in  the  school  department,  and  a student  in  the  college  department,  from  November 
1817  till  May  1825.  I \yas  also  employed  as  usher  in  the  English  school  for 
a considerable  period.  Since  my  settlement  in  Belfast,  upwards  of  three  years 
ago,  I have  made  it  my  business  to  attend  the  examinations  frequently,  and  I have 
occasionally  taken  the  place  of  ray  friend  the  head  master  of  the  English  school, 
when  he  was  absent  in  consequence  of  sickness  in  bis  family,  or  other  necessary 
reasons.  I have  also  attended  pretty  regularly  to  my  duty  as  a visitor  since  my 
appointment,  and  conceive  that  I am  able  to  give  a tolerably  correct  account  of 
the  system  pursued  in  the  seminary. 

491.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  outline  of  the  origin  of  the  Institution  ? — 
It  was  established  by  some  public-spirited  individuals  in  Belfast,  as  a seminary  for 
the  economical  education  of  the  youth  of  the  province,  -without  distinction  of  sect 
or  denominatioiy  in  consequence  of  a limitation  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  pupils  admitted  into  the  Belfast  Academy,  a seminary  previously 
established  for  the  same  objects. 

492.  What 
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492.  MTiat  was  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Academy  at  the  time  of  its  first  Rev 
establishment.^— I am  unable  to  state  the  total  number  of  pupils;  I believe  the  John  Scott'Porter. 

boarders  had  been  limited  by  the  Principal  of  the  Acadcmv  to  12,  which  was  

reckoned  far  too  small  a number  for  the  wants  of  the  lown/and  much  less  than  *7  ’835. 

had  been  contemplated  by  the  original  founders  of  the  Academy. 

493.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  limitation  ?— Difficulties  which,  as  I have 
heard,  bad  occurred  in  carrying  into  effect  the  discipline  of  the  Academy. 

494.  Did  it  in  any  degree  arise  from  any  objections  existing  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfast  to  avail  themselves  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  Academy  ?— By  no  means  j on  the  contrary,  the  Academy  had  always  been,  and 
still  is,  a popular  and  M-eil-attended  school. 

495-  M hen  did  the  Institution  of  Belfast  become  incorporated  r — In  the 
year  1810. 

496. ^  W’hatled  to  its  incorporation? — After  the  gentlemen  who  first  contem 
plated  its  erection  had  made  some  progress  in  the  collection  of  funds,  they  found 
that  the  difficulties  of  procuring  land  for  the  edifices,  and  of  arransing  the  different 
rights  and  privileges  of  subscribers  and  their  representatives,  on  a""permanent  plan, 
were  so  great,  that  without  an  Act  of  Incorporation  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  tbeir  designs  into  effect  to  the  extent  which  they 
desired. 

497.  Do  you  conceive  that  those  difficulties  would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been 
a supreme  regulating  body,  like  the  present  Bo^rd  of  Education  in  Ireland? — I feel, 
ior  my  own  part,  no  doubt,  that  had  a public  board  then  existed,  so  constituted  as 
to  inspire  confidence,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  powers,  the  expense  of  the 
Act  of  Incorporation,  winch  was  considerable,  might  have  been  entirely  avoided. 

498.  What  are  the  endowments  of  the  Institution  at  Belfast  ?— The"  Institution 
possesses  the  ground  upon  which  the  buildings  are  erected,  with  an  extensive  play- 
ground annexed,  by  the  donation  of  the  Marquess  of  Donegal;  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a landed  endowment.  It  has  also  for  some  years  received  an  annual 
grant  of  1,500 1 from  Parliament,  for  the  support  of  the  college  department  and 
tije  liquidation  of  other  necessary  expenses. 

499*  Has  the  Institution  capital  in  the  funds  ? — There  is  no  funded  capital.  A 
small  surplus  arising  from  a portion  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  not  yet  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  is  lying  in  one  of  the  banks  at  Belfast, 
at  bank  interest. 

500.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  that  surplus? — I believe  about  2,000  f.  It 
lies  there,  howe%*er,  available  for  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
institution,  by  cheques  from  the  treasurer. 

501.  Are  there  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Institution  ?— There  are  no  annual 
subscriptions. 

502.  Any  donations  or  bequests  ?— The  buildings  were  erected  originally  at  an 
expense  of  15,000 1,  as  I have  heard  and  believe.  I believe  that  a sum  of  1,500 1. 

■was  collected  for  the  use  of  the  Institution,  in  India,  during  the  Governor-general- 
ship of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings;  and  during  the  last  12  months  2,oo(?/.  were 
collected  in  Belfast,  for  aiding  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  which  have 
been  required  by  the  increase  of  the  college  department.  These  sums  being  given 
freely,  without  any  view  to  profitable  returns,  may  be  regarded  as  don'ations. 

J know  of  none  besides. 

503.  Are  annual  reports  published  of  the  income  and  expenditure  ?— None 
such  are  published  by  the  Institution,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts 
receive  every  year  a statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  Institution,  verified  upon  oath. 

504.  MTio  is  the  auditor  of  the  accounts  ?~The  auditors  of  the  Institution  are 
three  gentlemen,  annually  appointed  by  the  proprietors.  The  Commissioners  of 
the  * ublic  Accounts,  who  are  Government  officers,  are,  I believe,  also  called 
auditors  of  the  public  accounts.  To  them  every  disbursement  must  be  sub- 
mitted. 

505*  Ho  you  bring  into  the  annual  statement  of  the  accounts  the  aggregate  receipt 
Irom  tees;  can  you  supply  the  Committee  with  a statement  of  their  amount  ?— The 
ees  are  not  taken  into  the  account,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Institution, 
but  to  the  different  masters  and  professors.  I cannot  supply  the  Committee  ivith  the 
receipt  from  fees,  no  such  account  ha'ving  ever  been  kept.  I can  state, 
owever,  w'hat  the  fees  are  in  most  of  the  classes,  and  I can  also  state  the  number  of 
s u ents  attending  the  different  classes  and  schools  last  year,  from  which  the  Com- 
F 4 mittee 
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fjgy  mittee  may  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  fees ; but  I must  ob- 

John  Scott  Porter,  seive,  that  the  professors  and  masters,  from  a desire  to  enable  young  men  of  good 
■ character  and  slender  means,  to  obtain  a better  education  than  their  pecuniary 

17  July  1835.  circumstances  would  enable  them  to  procure  at  their  own  expense,  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  admitting  such  young  men  as  students  and  pupils,  into  their 
respective  schools  or  classes,  without  demanding  the  usual  fees.  Some  deduction 
therefore  must  be  allowed  on  this  account  in  estimating  their  emoluments. 

506.  You  stated  the  original  building  to  have  cost  15,000/.,  has  there  been  any 
additional  expenses  for  such  purposes? — The  origioul  building  cost  15,000/.,  as 
I have  heard  and  believe.  Subsequently,  during  the  last  12  months,  additional 
buildings  have  been  erected,  some  of  which  are  now  finished  and  part  unfinished, 
and  they  will,  when  finished  have  cost  upwards  of  4,000/.,  of  which  2,000/.  was 
voted  by  Parliament.  The  total  cost  of  buildings  therefore,  may  be  stated  at 
19,000  /.  or  20,000/. 

507.  Wbat  accommodation  do  those  buildings  afford  ; how  many  pupils  would 
they  contain? — I could  not  undertake  to  answer  that  question  without  further  ex- 
amination and  measurement;  but  this  I will  say,  that  I do  not  know  any  public 
building  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  erected  with  a greater  regard  to 
economy,  and  to  the  accommodation  of  the  classes  for  which  it  was  intended 
without  show  or  unnecessary  outlay,  than  the  new  building  to  which  I have 
referred. 

508.  Has  that  accommodation  reference  to  boarders,  or  only  to  day  scholars? — 
There  are  two  boarding  schools  in  the  Institution,  but  not  in  the  new  building; 
one  under  the  management  of  the  classical,  the  other  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  English  bead  master.  With  these  exceptions  the  Institution  is  not  an  estab- 
lishment for  boarding. 

509.  Does  the  old  building  furnish  good  accommodation  ?— It  would  accom 
modate  with  ease  and  comfort  120  boarders,  besides  the  families  of  the  head 
masters. 

510.  Do  you  think  that  the  erection  of  the  old  building  was  conducted  with  eco 
nomy  ? — It  was  erected  at  a time  when  materials  and  labour  were  exceedingly  dear, 
compared  with  what  they  are  now.  It  was  also  erected,  as  I conceive,  upon  a bad 
plan.  The  materials  were  purchased  by  the  managers  of  tlie  Institution,  and  the 
wages  of  tile  workmen  paid  by  them.  The  new  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
contract,  and  were  regularly  sufie.rintended  by  a professional  architect  employed  to 
check  the  contractor,  and  therefore  I should  say  that  the  new  buildings  afford  much 
greater  accommodation  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  upon  them  than  the 
old  building;  still  I could  not  say  that  the  old  building  was  a dear  fabric,  vvithout 
having  greater  information  respecting  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour  20  years 
ago,  than  I at  present  possess. 

51  i.  Do  you  think  that  buildings  such  as  you  have  described  could  be  erected 
with  more  economy,  if  under  the  direction  of  a supreme  board,  than  if  they  were  car- 
ried into  effect  by  local  committees  or  individuals? — I cannot  see  that  the  difference 
of  expense  would  be  great.  Provided  that  sufficient  skill  be  employed  in  the  work, 
and  proper  attention  paid  to  it,  it  seems  to  me  indifferent  whether  the  work  be 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  a central  board  or  of  a locut  committee. 

5 1 2.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  the  edifice  would  probably  be  better  adapted 
to  the  objects  in  view,  if  formed  by  a body  which  could  collect  information  from 
various  quarters,  on  the  nature  of  the  most  eligible  plans,  as  compared  with  a bodv 
in  tlie  town  which  could  not  have  those  opportunities  of  comparison? — I can  only 
speak  with  reference  to  the  building  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
examination.  The  plan  was  furnished  by  Sir  John  Soane  gratuitously,  which 
was  considered  by  the  managers  as  equivalent  to  a donation  of  500  /.,  but  1 con- 
ceive the  design  to  have  been  upon  a scale  by  far  too  magnificent  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  ; the  consequence  is,  that  ontv  a small 
part  of  the  design  has  as  yet  been  employed,  and  that,  the  portion  which  the  artist 
himself  seems  to  have  regarded  as  the  least  important  part  of  his  plan. 

513-  ^hat  circumstance  produce  a certain  degree  of  inconvenience  and 

want  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings? — Undoubtedly  it  did. 

514.  Do  you  not  think  that  arrangements  conducted  under  local  committees  are 
very  liable  to  similar  inconveniences? — I do  not' object  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  because  conducted  under  local  auspices,  but  because  the  persons  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  conducted  appear  to  me  to  have  entered  upon  the  task  with 
views  far  too  extensive  for  their  resources. 

515.  Did 
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515.  Did  the  expense  connected  with  the  building  embarrass  the  subsequent 
financial  arrangements  of  the  Institution  ? — I should  think  it  must  have  done  so; 
I know  that  for  a considerable  time  the  Institution  was  labouring  severely  under 
a want  of  funds. 

516.  Had  it  any  effect  upon  its  progress? — It  had  a very  injurious  effect  upon 
its  progress. 

517.  If  the  building  had  originally  been  entirely  executed  by  the  Government, 
and  afterwards  the  city  or  an  incorporated  body  of  individuals  had  guaranteed  to 
support  it,  do  you  think  its  benefits  would  have  been  more  extensive,  and  its 
improvement  have  been  greater.* — It  might,  perhaps,  have  become  more  popular, 
but  at  the  same  lime  it  is  evident  that  its  stability  could  not  have  been  calculated 
upon  with  the  same  certainty  as  under  the  present  system,  according  to  which,  the 
buildings  having  been  erected,  and  a regular  course  of  instruction  established,  the 
Government  have  lent  their  fostering  aid,  by  contributing  an  annual  grantof  1,500/. 
for  its  support. 

518.  If  the  city  had  been  required  to  assess  itself  for  its  support,  would  not 
that  have  been  an  equal  guarantee  for  its  continuance  with  the  grant  of  Govern- 
ment r Equally,  or  still  more  so,  provided  it  could  have  been  made  imperative. 
In  my  opinion,  local  assessments  for  such  purposes  would  have  many  advantan-es. 

510.  Has  any  portion  of  the  funds  given  by  Parliament  been  applied  to  the 
erection  ot  buildings  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  boarders? — None  what- 
ever. 

520.  Do  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  boarders  go  directlv  to 
the  respective  masters? — The  whole ; all  the  class  fees  of  the  establislimentare 
so  disposed  of. 

521.  \ou  stated  that  you  can  give  to  the  Committee  an  account  of  the  fees  paid 
by  the  several  classes  of  scholars  attending  the  Institution,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  do  sor — I shall  speak  first  of  the  class  fees  in  the  College  department 
The  classes  at  present  established  are,  the  Latin  class,  the  fee  for  which  is  two 
guineas  each  session ; the  session  continues  for  six  months,  from  November  till 
May;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  vacation  in  the  College  department.  In  the  Greek 
c ass  tlie  tee  is  also  two  guineas  ; but  I must  observe,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classes  being  under  the  management  of  the  .same  professor,  any  student  has  the 
privilege  ot  attending  both  classes,  upon  payment  of  three  guineas  for  the  .session  : 
anti  it  any  student  chooses  to  attend  the  lectures  only  in  the  Greek  class,  without 
pertormmg  the  exercises  or  sulmiitiing  to  the  daily  examinations  of  the  class,  he 
may  do  so  for  one  guinea  a session.  Mathematics,  two  guineas ; Logic  and  Belles 
Lettres,  two  guinep,  or  for  lectures  only,  one  guinea^  Metaphysics  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  two  guineas,  or  for  lectures  only,  one  guinea ; NaturarPUilosophy,  two 
guineas  and  a halt,  or  for  lectures  and  experiments  only,  one  guinea  and  a half- 
Hebrew,  two  guineas  for  the  first  session,  and  one  for  every  succeeding  session 
Respecting  the  class  fee  for  Irish  Language  I am  uncertain  ; I believe  “it  is  one 
guinea.  Anatomy,  two  guineas.  There  are  other  classes  in  conne.-tion  with  the 
hstitiition,  but  not  founded  by  the  joint  boards ; namely,  the  General  Svuod’s 
t heological  Class,  the  tee  to  which  is  two  guineas,  and  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
ot  Ireland’s  Theological  Class,  in  which  there  is  no  settled  fee,  the  students  bein» 
required  to  make  up  among  them,  for  their  professor,  the  sum  of  50/.  annually! 
ivery  student  attending  the  College  department  of  the  Institution  pays  a matricu- 
lation tee  each  year  of  5s.,  which  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  pre- 
servation ot  the  library  and  apparatus;  there  is  also  a fee  upon  takin»  a general 
certificate,  granted  in  lien  of  a degree  in  arts  to  those  students  who  Tiave  com- 
pleted  a regular  collegiate  course  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution,  of  one  ouiiiea, 
which  IS  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

In  the  School  department  tlie  fees  are,  English  school,  two  guineas  per  amium ; 
french  and  Italian,  tour  guineas  each;  drawing  school,  I believe,  one  guinea  anti 
a halt  per  quarter,  or  six  guineas  a yeai- ; Classical  school,  four  guineas  a year; 
writing  school,  two  guineas  a year.  The  fees  in  the  mathematical  school  may 
vary  trom  two  guineas  to  four  guineas,  according  to  the  branches  of  instruction 
communicated  in  that  school  on  which  the  pupil  attend.s. 

522.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  and  the  salaries  respectively  of 
the  masters  ? — The  head  masters  in  the  school  department  receive  no  salaries.  I have 
stated  already  that  boarders  are  taken  by  the  classical  and  by  the  English  head' 
masters  ; their  fees  make  some  addition  to  the  income  of  those  i^entlemen. 

G 523.  What 


Rev. 

John  Scott  Porter. 


17  July  1835. 
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Rev.  523.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  limitation  to  those  two  masters? — They  are 

John  Scott  Porter,  the  only  masters  who  have  houses  in  the  Institution. 

. I can,  if  the  Committee  wish  for  it,  give  in  an  account  of  the  number  of 

^835-  scholars  in  the  several  schools  in  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  last  10  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1828,  the  returns  of  which  have  not  been  preserved. 

\71ie  JFUness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  was  read,  as  foUozos  .•] 


RETURN  of  Scholars  in  the  several  Schools  of  the  Rotal  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
School  Department. 


NAMES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1325. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

English  School,  including  boarders  - 

205 

210 

197  i 

196 

179  , 

140 

137 

163 

^57 

146 

tViiting  School  - 

175 

190 

178 

153 

141 

147 

149 

136 

Mathematical  and  Mercantile  School , 

207 

22S 

208  ; 

s'a  E ' 

ibv 

181 

163 

Classical  School  - - - - I 

138 

172 

153 

89 

X08 

106 

108 

101 

98 

French  School  - - - - j 

55 

53 

"US 

64 

56 

38 

42 

31 

48 

Drawing  School  - 

11  I 

22 

14 

12 

18 

38 

31 

25 

Spanish  School  - 

3 

“ 

” 

“ 

Note. — The  numbers  in  this  Table  do  not  indicate  the  total  number  of  pupils  who  may  have  passed  through 
the  respective  schools  in  the  couree  of  the  entire  year,  but  only  the  numbers  of  the  pupils  that  belonn-ed  to  the 
various  schools  upon  one  particular  day  in  each  year,  e.  g.  the  30th  of  April.  As  pupils  frequently  are  removed 
from  school  at  other  periods,  the  total  number  of  pupils  who  passed  through  any  of  the  above  schools  during  the 
year,  is  in  all  cases  considerably  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  Table, 

• 524.  Are  the  fees  received  applied  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  individual 
masters  of  the  school,  and  not  carried  to  the  general  account.? — They  are,  as 
I have  already  stated,  applied  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  individual  master. 

5-5*  find  that  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  or  diminished  within 

the  last  10  years  ? — Considerably  diminished. 

526.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  circumstance  ? — It  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  Institution  itself,  in  training  up  young  men  as  teachers 
and  tutors.  By  its  means  the  race  of  schoolmasters  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  has  been  considerably  improved.  Boys  who  would,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  been  sent  to  the  Institution  itself,  are  now  taught  in  very 
respectable  schools,  conducted  in  tlieir  own  neighbourhood  by  alwtini  of  the  Insti- 
tution, who  have  established  seminaries  upon  their  own  account.  I know  from 
my  own  experience,  that  young  men  who  have  received  the  whole  or  a part  of 
their  education  in  the  Belfast  Institution  are  often  at  a loss  for  employment 
daring  the  interval  that  must  elapse  between  the  completion  of  their  college  studies 
and  their  entering  regularly  upon  the  duties  of  some  profession  5 and  many  such 
young  men  are  desirous  of  occupying  at  least  a part  of  their  time  as  tutors  in  gen- 
tlemen’s families  j I was  employed  for  two  years  in  that  capacity.  I may  also 
state,  that  the  Institution  has  had  opposition  on  both  political  and  religious  grounds 
to  contend  with,  and  that  I believe  pupils  have  been  withdrawn,  and  have  been 
w'ithheld  fiom  it  on  account  of  the  liberal  views  which  its  masters,  or  some  of 
them,  were  supposed  to  entertain  in  both  those  respects ; to  which  I must  add, 
that  complaints  were  at  one  time  made  of  remissness  and  inattention  in  the 
management  of  some  of  the  schools.  Those  complaints  chiefly  existed  during 
a period  of  seven  years,  from  1825  till  1832,  while  I was  resident  in  London,  and 
theretore  I have  no  means  of  speaking  with  certainty  as  to  their  correctness ; but 
since  I became  a visitor  of  the  Institution,  two  years  ago,  I have  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  point,  and  I believe  that  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  now 
exists  upon  that  score. 

527.  It  appears  that  in  some  of  those  schools  the  numbers  have  rather  increased 
than  diminished  j for  instance,  in  the  French  school,  and  in  the  Drawing  school ; 
to  what  circumstance  do  you  ascribe  that  increase  ?— Those  are  orTmmental 
branches  of  education,  which  ivere  formerly  regarded  as  quite  superfluous,  and 
1 ascribe  the  increase  of  the  pupils  in  those  departments  chiefly  to  the  formation 
of  a highei  and  better  taste  for  learning  among  the  pupils  themselves  and  ainonf^ 
their  parents  and  guardians. 

52  b.  Is  it  not  to  Jae  attributed  a good  deal  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  ?— It  may  be  so ; and,  in  my  opinion,  a portion  of  it  may  be 
justly  so  accounted  for. 

529.  The 
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520.  The  circumstance  which  you  have  mentioned  as  drawing  many  pupils  from 
that  Institution,  namely,  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  aliannl  oi  the  Insti- 
tutioii^  itself,  probably  does  not  extend  to  either  the  French  or  the  Drawing  depart- 
ment?— Decidedly  it  does  not,  and  especially  not  to  the  latter.  Many  yc^ns  men 
who  are  quite  competent  to  undertake  other  branches  of  education,  would  be 
totally  incompetent  to  teach  French,  and  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  principles 
of  drawing. 

530.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  decrease  is  in  the  Mathematical  school  are  there 
any  particular  causes  which  would  account  for  that  decrease,  in  addition  to  those 
you  have  already  noticed  ? — I arn  unable  to  assign  any  other  reasons. 

531.  The  larger  proportion  of  pupils  appears  here  to  have  been  in  the  mathe- 
matical scliool;  does  that  still  continue? — It  does,  though  in  a slighter  degree,  as 
will  appear  by  the  return  for  1S35,  in  the  last  column. 

532*  T ou  have  said  that  the  head^master  of  the  school  receives  no  salarv ; 
how  are  the  assistant  masters  paid  ? — The  assistant  masters  are  remunerated  by- 
salaries  paid  by  the  head  masters  under  whom  they  are  employed  respectively. 

533.  Does  the  sole  remuneration  of  the  head  masters  consist  in  their  receipts 

from  the  fees? — Entirely,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  use  of  the  apartments  in 
which  the  schools  are  carried  on,  if  that  can  be  considered  as  coming  within  the 
term.  “ 

534.  TJiat  advantage  with  reference  to  boarders,  is  confined  to  two  of  the 
masters  ? — It  is. 

53,5.  Do  the  other  masters  live  in  the  town  of  Belfast  ?— They  live  in  the  town 
of  Belfast,  but  not  within  the  precincts  of  the  Institution,  nor  in  houses  furnished 
by  the  Institution. 

536.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  taking  boarders  at  their  own  houses  ? — A few  of 
them  have  done  so. 

537*  Who  has  the  selection  of  the  under  masters? — They  are  selected  by  their 
respective  head  masters,  with  the  approbation  of  the  joint  boards  of  manasers  and 
visitors  ; and  more  especially  the  visitors,  who  are,  in  the  first  instance,  called  upon 
to  report  respecting  their  competency. 

538'  What  annual  payments  are  made  to  the  assistants? — From  20  to  40 
guineas,  according  to  circumstances. 

530.  Does  that  include  eve^’thing,  or  are  they  also  boarded  and  lodged  ? — Some 
of  those  employed  in  the  English  and  Classical  schools  board  and  lodge  with  the 
family;  but  their  salary  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  consequence;  as 
it  is  in  general  considered  that  the  extra  labour  which  is  required  from  a resident 
assistant,  is  rather  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  advantage  which  he  receives  in 
being  boarded  and  lodged. 

540.  Has  the  assistant  any  other  emolument  besides  such  as  you  have  just 
mentioned  ? — ^None,  unless  he  may  be  permitted  by  the  head  master  to  act  as  pri- 
vate tutor,  which  has  sometimes  been  done. 

541.  Do  you  find  that  that  scale  of  remuneration  enables  you  to  command  the 
sendees  of  highly-educated  men? — Not  only  does  it  enable  us  to  command  their 
services,  but  those  situations  are  objects  of  eager  competition  whenever  they  are 
vacant. 

542.  What  do  you  state  to  be  the  total  average  income  of  the  sub-masters? 

^ — 1 should  think,  if  they  have  30  guineas  a year,  they  consider  themselves  as  not 
ill  provided  for. 

543.  Without  board  ? — Without  board. 

544.  Are  they  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  ? — That  depends  entirelv 
upon  the  approbation  of  their  principal  master. 

545.  Do  they  receive  gratuities  for  particular  success  in  teaching  their  class  ? — 
Such  gratuities  I know  have  been  given;  but  always  by  the  head  master,  as  an 
addition  to  their  salary. 

546.  Does  the  Board  grant  an  annuity  for  long  service  ? — No ; nor  do  many 
cases  of  long  service  occur.  Those  situations  are  not  regarded  as  permanent  em- 
ployments by  the  young  men  who  accept  them  ; but  rather  as  means  of  occupying 
their  time  and  aiding  their  slender  finances  while  they  are  preparing  themselves  for 
a more  permanent  profession. 

547;  ^Vould  it  not  be  a very  considerable  improvement  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, if  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were  convinced  that  it  was  a profession  in  which 
they  might  attain  considerable  pecuniary  advantage  and  honourable  distinction  at 
the  same  lime.' — In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  benefit  would  arise. 
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548.  Do  you  think  that  this  object  could  be  attained  by  raising  the  salaries 
higher  and  establishing  a gradation  of  salary  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  pro- 
moting according  to  merit,  and  giving  an  assurance  that  for  long  services  they 
should  receive  equivalent  reward  either  in  the  form  of  pension  or  annuity.?-— 
I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

549-  The  men  whom  you  have  just  now  instanced  as  receiving  such  small  sala- 
ries, are  they  persons  generally  who  are  engaged  in  preparing  themselves  for  any 
particular  ministry  or  profession  ?— Chiefly  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  At  the  time  I held  such  a situation,  I was  myself  preparincr  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

550*  Do  the  elders  of  that  church  prefer  for  the  ministry  young  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  education  ? — Congregations  in  general  are  desirous  of  ohtainino- 
men  of  as  great  eminence  as  they  can  command  ; and  if  they  regard  the  circum°- 
stance  of  a young  minister’s  having  been  so  employed,  as  a testimonial  to  his 
general  character  for  information  and  ability,  they  may  perhaps,  prefer  him  on  that 
account ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  instances  as  having  actually  occurred. 

551*  Do  you  find  that  the  number  of  scholars  depends  much  upon  the  amount 
of  the  fee;  do  you  think,  for  instance,  in  the  French  school,  if  instead  ofbeincr 
four  guineas  the  fee  were  two  guineas,  that  the  number  of  scholars  would  be 
materially  augmented  ?-I  think  it  would  ; but  at  the  same  time  not  so  much  so 
as  to  compensate  the  master  for  the  reduction  which  would  take  place  in  the 
amount  of  his  income,  or  in  fact,  to  remunerate  him  for  his  time  and  labour. 

552.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  should  have  reference 
not  to  the  desirableness  of  the  instruction,  but  to  the  necessity  of  providincr  a 

certain  income  for  that  master  who  teaches  that  particular  branch  of  instruction? 

It  IS  not  desirable,  but  unfortunately  it  is  necessary  where  there  exists  no  other 
fund  from  which  masters  of  competent  abilities  and  information  can  be  remu- 
nerated. 


553-  ^^ould  you  think  it  desirable  that  an  endowment  should  be  annexed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  fees,  in  those  branches  of  education  in  which,  there  not  being 
so  great  a demand,  the  number  of  scholars  would  not  be  such  as  to  afford  ade- 
quate remuneration  through  the  medium  of  low  fees  to  the  masters  ?— Undoubtedly 
u would  be  exceedingly  desirable;  but  I am  afraid  it  is  a thincr  more  to  be 
wished  than  expected. 

554-  Do  you  think  an  arrangement  on  the  following  principle;  a certain  sum 

nxed  by  endowment  or  grant  as  the  salary  of  the  master,  and  a certain  sum  pay- 
able m fees  by  the  pupils,  would  answer  both  the  object  of  assuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  master,  and  giving  an  adequate  stimulus  for  his  exertions  ? That 

IS  a system  which  appears  to  combine  almost  all  the  points  that  are  desirable  in 
the  mdde  of  remuneration.  It  affords  a certainty  of  a tolerable  provision;  and  at 
the  same  pme  holds  out  a stimulus  to  exertion,  by  making  the  total  amount  of  the 
Ss  claL^  income  depend  upon  that  exertion,  and  the  consequent  popularity  of 

555-  You  do  not  think  the  exertions  of  the  teacher  would  be  in  any  decree 
damped  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  a certain  fixed  sum  allotted  for  his  salary®?— 
Not  unless  that  sum  were  so  large  as  to  take  away  the  desire  for  a further 


556.  Supposing  the  fixed ' salary  formed  about  one-third  of  the  whole  of  his 
receipts  during  the  year  for  teaching,  would  you  consider  that  proportion  too  large  r 
It  would  require  some  time  before  I could  make  up  ray  mind  as  to  the  precise 
ratio  which  the  fixed  salary  ought  to  bear  to  the  total  proceeds,  but  I should  think 
that  from  one-tlnrd  to  one-fourth  wmuld  be  sufficient. 

557-, The  table  you  have  given  in  refers  to  the  schools  of  the  Institution:  have 
you  a similar  one  relative  to  the  amount  of  fees  and  the  number  of  students  in  the 
College  department  r— I have  already  stated  the  fees  in  the  College  department. 
It  must  be  borne  m mind  however,  that  each  of  the  professors  In  the  College 
department  receives,  m addition  to  those  fees,  a salary  from  the  Government  vrant. 
This  salary,  in  most  cases,  amounts  to  150I.  per  annum ; in  some  cases  it  i?less, 
owing  to  particular  circumstances.  The  professors  of  elocution,  and  of  the  Irish 
anguage,  receive  no  salaries  I have  here  a table,  stating  the  number  of  stu- 
dents wlio  have  attended  the  different  college  classes  during  the  last  10  years. 


[T/te  same  was.  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows ;] 
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RETURN  of  SIUDEHTS  in  th.  several  Clnsses  of  the  Eovei,  Belf.ist  Ac.tDEstic.iL  Isstitutjoe 
College  Department.  ’ 


CLASSES. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 1 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

Divinity  Class,  Synod  of  Ulster  • - 
Divinity  Class,  Secession  Synod*  - 

Hebrew  ------ 

Natural  Philosophyf  - - . 

Mathematics,  Senior  Class  J 

Mathematics,  Junior  Class  t 
Moral  Philosophy  t - - - 

Logic  and  Belles  Lettres  f - 

Greek 

Latin  J - - - • . 

Anatomyf  - - - 

Elocution  Class  f ... 

Irish  f — (No  return). 

23 

32 

45 

33 

15 

46 

38 

42 

32 

»5 

11 

82 

25 

25 

48 

34 

14 

60 
33  ; 
48 

33 

22 

15 

61 

28 

34 
39 
33 
18 

71 

32 

70 

55 

35 
10 

- - no 

1 return. 

23 

30 

39 

27 

23 

77 

48 

70 

47 

3> 

16 

- - no 
return. 

L5 

32 

33 
32 

}9j{ 

53 

76 

48 

16 

26 

' - - no 
return. 

18 

33 

37 

43 
26 

100 

49 

77 

44 

06  : 
9 
.53 

:8 

23 

27 

34 

31 

85 

45 

83 

35 
21 

14 

57 

18 

a8 

29 

37 

8 

93 

49 

91 

48 

11 

12 

- - no 
return. 

■ i 

i 

21 

24 

32 

30 

9 

60 

92 

60 

25 
15 
60 

' 25 
27 
34 

38 

12 

62 

75 

92 

55 

24 

S 

- • no 
return.! 

25 

29 

46 

73 

}6. 

20 

98 

62 

37 

16 

- - no 
return. 

The  Classes  marked  (•)  are  imperative  on  all  candidates  for  the  Ministry  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Secession 
de°ret  ^ ^ “‘“hed  by  students  who  have  obtained  the  General  ^Certificate,  equivalent  w a 

The  Classes  marked  (t)  ore  those  on  which  candidates  for  the  General  Certificate  are  required  to  attend 
It  ts  optional  w.th  the  students  to  attend  upon  the  Classes  marked  (f)  or  not,  at  their  own  dUcration  ' 

lasff  s',7n  "y"  fsmlni.  <1>= 


558.  Have  the  numbers  increased  or  decreased  during  the  last  10  years? They 

have  increased  very  considerably.  ^ 

559-  To  what  circumstance  do  you  ascribe  that  increase  } — In  some  degree  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  province,  which  enables  many  persons  to  give  to  their 
sons  a more  extensive  education  than  they  formerly  thought  of  doin^r.  In  some 
degree  also  it  is  owing  to  the  confirmed  character  of  the  Institution  itself  and  of 
the  professors  in  the  college  department.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  college  department  there  is  no  competition  similar  to  that  against  which  the 
schools  have  had  to  contend,  from  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  by  its 
own  alumni,  f have  here  a table,  stating  the  total  number  of  students  for  the  last 
10  years;  the  table  which  I have  already  given  in  refers  to  the  individual  classes. 

[77ie  JVitiKss  delivered  in  the  same,  xvliich  icas  read,  asfolloxvs ;] 


1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 
1S31-32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 35 


153  students  matriculated. 

160 

181 

193 

197 

222  entered  the  classes,  not  all  matriculated. 
185  paid  fire  money. 

183  - ditto. 

203  - ditto. 

226  - ditto. 


560.  Can  you  give  the  causes  which  have  augmented  some  of  those  classes  so 
much  more  than  others ; for  instance,  it  appears  that  the  Natural  Philosophy  class 
has  been  nearly  doubled  within  ten  years  j the  Mathematical  senior  class  has  been 
increased  from  15  to6i,  and  the  Logic  and  Belles Lettres  from  42  to  9S;  what  are  the 
circumstances  that  have  produced  that  great  increase  in  those  classes  as  contrasted 
to  the  other,  as  it  appears,  for  instance,  that  the  divinity  class  of  the  Secession 
bynod  has  rather  decreased  than  increased  r— As  to  the  Logic  class,  I think  the 
circumstances  which  I have  already  stated  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  it ; that 
being  the  first  Philosophy  class  which  students  attending  ihe  college  department 
enter.  With  respect  to  the  natural  philosophy  class,  I must  take  into  account  the 
pecuhar  circumstances  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  during  the  last  session.  It 
will  be  observed  that  a great  diminution  appears  in  the  number  of  the  students  of 
moral  philosophy  during  the  last  session  ; this  was  owing  to  certain  resolutions 
adopted  by  three  of  the  religious  bodies  from  whom  studeiUs  are  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution, to  the  effect  that  none  of  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  moral  philosophy  class  in  the  Institution  during  the  incumbency  of 
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the  present  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  one 
of  those  bodies  withdrew  its  students  of  moral  philosophy  entirely  from  the  charge 
of  the  Institution  as  regarded  their  instruction  in  that  branch  of  science.  Another 
of  these  religious  bodies,  I mean  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  appointed  that 
those  students  who  should  in  due  course  have  attended  upon  the  moral  philosophy 
class,  should,  instead  of  moral  philosophy,  study  natural  philosophy  during  the 
last  year ; thus  leaving  out  the  moral  philosophy  course  for  a year,  and  attending 
upon  the  natural  philosophy  class  out  of  its  regular  period ; this  diminished  the 
moral  philosophy  class,  and  increased  the  natural  philosophy  class  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  returns  indicate.  With  respect  to  the  senior  mathematical  class, 
I must  observe  that  no  precise  return  was  made  to  the  joint  boards  last  year.  The 
number  61  in  tlie  last  column  indicates  the  total  amount  of  students  in  both  the 
senior  and  junior  mathematical  classes. 

561.  It  appears  that  the  Elocution  class  was,  in  1 S25,  attended  by  82  students, 
and  in  the  two  last  years  there  is  no  return ; what  is  the  cause  of  that  circum- 
stance?— In  the  year  1825  the  elocution  class  w’as  conducted  by  a highly  popular 
teacher;  upon  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1828,  the  boards  were 
obliged  to  provide  substitutes  as  they  best  could,  and  some  of  them  (who  held  the 
situation  only  for  a short  time)  did  not  give  the  same  satisfaction.  As  to  the 
present  elocution  class,  or  its  numbers,  I am  incompetent  to  speak  with  certainty  j 
I believe,  however,  that  it  is  well  conducted ; but  it  will  be  observed  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  elocution  class  is  not  one  of  those  which  students  are  required  to 
attend  with  a view  to  a general  certificate.  It  is  quite  optional : there  are  five 
which  are  imperative,  namely,  Greek,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  and  the  numbers  attending  these  classes  indicate  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  college. 

562.  Are  there  any  students  of  Irish  at  present  in  the  Institution? — There  are; 
but  I am  unable  to  state  the  precise  number,  not  having  been  furnished  with  any 
return. 

563.  How  long  has  the  Professorship  of  Irish  been  established  ? — The  class  has 
been  in  operation  I believe  for  three  years ; it  is  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Feenachty,  who  is  considered  a competent  teacher,  and  able,  and  has  translated 
several  English  works  into  the  Irish  language;  among  others  I remember  having 
heard  of  some  translations  from  Sliss  Edgeworth,  I think,  of  some  of  her  Popular 
Tales, 

564.  Do  many*  students  from  the  Institution  of  Belfast  subsequently  enter  the 
Dublin  University? — Several. 

565.  Do  the  greater  proportion? — By  no  means. 

566.  What  proportion  would  you  say  of  the  total  number? — I must  speak, 
very  much  at  random,  but  I should  think  not  more  than  one  in  20. 

567.  From  what  classes  of  society  are  the  students  in  general  who  attend  the 
Belfast  Institution  r — There  are  sons  of  country  gentlemen,  who  attend  the  college 
department  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a liberal  education;  there  are  sons  of 
merchants,  and  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  society,  w'ho  attend  for  similar  objects; 
but  the  students  \yho  form  the  main  staple  of  the  Academical  Institution,  are  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  chiefly  come  from  the  fami- 
lies of  fanners,  shopkeepers  and  ministers. 

568.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  proportion  which  these  last 
bear  to  the  other  classes  which  you  have  just  mentioned? — The  proportion  varies 
m the  different  classes  of  the  college;  in  none  I think  does  it  fall  short  of  two- 
thirds  ; in  others  ,it  may  amount  to  a larger  proportion ; in  the  divinity  and  He- 
brew classes  candidates  for  the  ministry  constitute  the  whole. 

5^9'  Do  you  find  that  the  number  of  students  who  come  for  purposes  of  general 
education,  without  any  reference  to  entrance  at  Trinity  College,  or  to  devoting 
themselves  afterwards  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  is  increasing  or  decreasing  ?— 
Jt  IS  increasing;  but  still  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  friends  of  education  could 
desire. 


do  you  attribute  that  indifference  to  education  amongst  the 
middling  classes  of  society?— I believe  that  the  blessings  of  education  are  still,  by 
a huge  pioportion  of  people,  inadequately  appreciated  ; and  I think  that  unless 
young  men  could  have  some  motive  placed  before  them,  such  as  the  receipt  of  the 
iisual  testimonial  or  degree,  certifying  in  the  customary  and  weU  understood  form 
tliat  they  have  passed  satisfactorily  through  a college  course,  they  will  not  in  many 
cases  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  through  such  a regular 

course. 
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course.  This  is  a testimonial  which  the  Royal  Institution  cannot,  at  present 
confer.  ^ ’ 

571.  If  other  outlets  for  intellectual  eKertion  were  opened,  for  instance,  in  the 
engineering  department,  in  scientific  agriculture,  and  other  practical  applications 
of  science,  and  certificates  were  given  for  progress  in  each  of  these  departments, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  students  generally,  and 
to  the  several  learned  professions,  which  are  at  present  considerably  overstocked  ? 
—I  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the 
students  themselves;  indeed,  I may  observe,  that  a taste  for  engineering  has  in 
some  degree  sprung  up  in  the  north,  and  to  this  I may  in  part  attribute  theincrease 
of  tlie  drawing  school,  the  art  of  preparing  mechanical  and  architectural  designs, 
plans,  elevations,  &c.,  being  there  taught,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of^the 
art. 

572.  If  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  were  to  require  certain  certificates  of  pre- 
viouastudy  in  the  engineering  department,  and  means  were  provided  in  the  Belfast 
Institution  for  the  cultivation  of  that  branch,  do  you  suppose  that  you  would  have 
a considerable  number  of  students  dedicating  themselves  to  that  profession,  who 
study  for  the  profession  of  medicine  or  the  profession  of  the  law  ?— I think  now 
it  very  probable  that  to  a certain  extent  such  a result  would  arise;  I have  seen,  in 
the  drawing  school  of  the  Academical  Institution,  two  young  men  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  who  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  the  Institution  held  out  in  order  to  improve  themselves  in  their  professional 
acquirements.  But  if  the  question  refers  more  to  the  desirableness  of  enlarging 
the  range  of  study  in  preparing  for  that  profession  : I conceive  such  an  enlargement 
would  have  a tendency  to  raise  that  profession  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
thereby  to  attract  more  students. 

573.  The  Board  of  Works  has  complained,  that  the  individuals  presenting  them- 
selves for  County  surveyors  in  Ireland,  have  been  in  many  cases  inadequately 
prepared  for  that  profession ; do  you  conceive  that  this  inadequacy  has  arisen  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this  branch  of  science  in  the  collegiate  system  of 
Ireland  ?— I conceive,  that  under  the  present  system  of  public  institutions,  a person 
desirous  of  qualifying  himself  as  a civil  engineer,  has  scarcely  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  any  suitable  or  appropriate  instruction  whatever,  with  reference  to  that 
particular  object.  Under  the  common  system  of  education,  there  is  no  instruction 
provided  specifically  with  a view  to  qualify  young  men  to  act  as  civil  or  military 
engineers.  For  such  instruction  they  have  generally  to  resort  to  the  offices  of  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  practising  the  profession,  or  to  military  colleges. 

574.  Are  there  many  who  are  employed  in  the  engineering  department  in 
Ireland,  taken  from  the  military  colleges  of  England  ?— I am  unable  to  speak  with 
^rtainty  upon  that  subject.  I know  one  young  man  who  was  employed  in  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  who  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  military  collet^es 
or  academies  in  England ; and  another  who  had  received  his  education  in  Franc^e. 

573.  If  then  on  the  one  hand  the  public  officers  of  the  country  were  to  require 
a certificate,  and^  on  the  other  hand  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  were 
to  provide  the  instruction,  have  you  any  doubt  there  would  be  numerous  students 
disposed  to  dedicate  themselves  to  those  branches  r — I have  no  doubt  there  would 
be  several  students  inclined  to  dedicate  themselves  to  those  branches  of  science 
and  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  service.  ’ 

576.  Do  you  think  the  same  rule  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  other 
branches  of  the  public  service,  such  as  employment  in  the  Excise  and  in  the  various 
public  duties  of  inferior  magistrates,  or  attendants  upon  magistrates,  and  to  situations 
which  at  present  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  in  many  instances,  totally  incom- 
petent r — I should  think  it  must  be  so,  reasoning  only  from  general  principles ; 
but  to  such  subjects  I have  not  devoted  sufficient  attention  to  enable  me  to  give 
any  very  precise  answer.  ° 

577;  Are  you  aware  that  in  Prussia  the  civil  government  requires  a course  of 
preliminary  study  adapted  to  the  situation  to  which  a young  man  destines  himself, 
Should  be  gone  through,  before  be  can  become  eligible  to  such  situation  r— I was 
not  previously  aware  of  it. 

1 57S.  And  that  consequently  the  duties  of  the  public  service  in  Prussia  are  dis- 
charged  with  greater  attention  than  in  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe  ? — I have 
often  heard  travellers  speak  of  the  skill  and  expertness  of  the  Prussian  functionaries. 
579*  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  adoption  of  similar  regulations  in’  this 
^4  country? — 
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country  r — I see  no  insuperable  objection  to  it ; and  so  far  as  my  humble  opinion 
goes,  which  how’ever  is  worth  very  little,  I should  certainly  recommend  it. 

580.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  establish,  in  our  public  institutions,  schools 
fitted  to  prepare  for  those  several  public  duties  ? — It  would  be  necessary  either 
to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  purpose,  or  to  cause  the  introduction  of  the 
requisite  branches  of  study  into  the  schools  already  established. 

581.  Which  of  the  two  courses  would  you  prefer? — At  present  it  would  perhaps 
be  impossible  to  carry  the  design  into  execution  without  employing  an  additional 
class  of  masters ; but  in  process  of  time  masters  might  be  raised  up,  who  would 
be  competent  to  undertake  it  in  connexion  with  the  usual  branches  of  instruction. 

582.  Are  there  not  branches  in  the  Institution  at  Belfast,  which  might  be  made 
subservient  to  such  courses,  without  the  necessity  of  establishing  special  and  distinct 
courses? — I think  there  are  schools  and  classes  established  which  might  be  made 
more  or  less  available  for  the  purpose.  In  the  mathematical  school  the  principles 
of  the  mathematics  are  taught,  and  well  taught,  but  not  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  service ; now',  when  the  principles  have  once  been  established,  the 
application  follows  so  easily,  that  I conceive  the  requisite  mathematical  knowledge 
for  the  departments  of  engineering  and  excise,  &c.  might  easily  enough  be  intro- 
duced into  the  mathematical  school,  with  scarcely  the  consciousness  of  change,  and 
so  likewise  in  the  drawing  school. 

5S3.  In  the  same  manner  might  you  not,  by  a little  improvement,  form  a very 
good  preparatory  course  for  individuals  destined  to  fill  the  situations  of  foreign 
agents,  consuls  and  other  persons  employed  under  Government,  either  in  the 
Colonies  or  foreign  countries? — We  might;  and  by  the  establishmentof classes  for 
foreign  languages,  and  by  our  endeavouring  to  excite  a taste  for  statistical  inquiries 
in  the  minds  of  our  students,  we  are  endeavouring  to  effect  tliis  object  in  some 
degree,  but  at  the  same  time  we  labour  under  a great  number  of  disadvantages. 

584.  Can  you  point  out  the  obstacles  which  exist,  or  which  might  be  supposed 
to  exist  to  such  improvements? — An  education  directed  exclusively  to  this  end, 
would  of  necessity  at  first  be  sought  for  only  by  a few.  In  order,’  therefore,  to 
procure  a remuneration  for  the  persons  engaged  in  communicating  it,  it  would  be 
requisite  either  that  the  fees  should  be  high,  w'hich  would  deter  the  students  from 
embarking  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study;  or  that  a salary  should  be  provided 
by  the  State  in  addition  to  more  moderate  fees  paid  by  the  persons  attending  upon 
the  instructions.  Pecuniary  means  for  this  purpose  are  not  at  our  disposal. 

5S5.  This  would  not  apply  to  studies  already  existing  in  the  Institution,  but  to 
any  addition  that  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  more  specially  fitting  indi- 
viduals for  these  several  situations?— Of  course,  to  such  additions  only. 

586.  Are  you  aware  that  a system  quite  analogous  to  that  has  been  provided  by 
the  East  India  Company,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  candidates  for  their  various 
public  situations  r — I am  aware  that  such  an  education  is  provided  both  for  the  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  East  India  Company. 

587.  And  that  it  has  been  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  advancement  of  the  individual?— I believe  there  is  no  class  of 
public  functionaries  under  any  department  of  the  government,  who  are  better  fitted 
for  their  various  employments,  than  the  civil,  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

588.  Do  you  see  any  great  difficulty  in  the  application  of  that  principle  in 
Ireland  at  this  moment? — None,  except  that  arising  from  the  want  of  funds  from 
public  sources. 

589.  Do  you  tliink  that  Government,  by  a judicious  and  at  the  same  time  a 
liberal  application  of  the  public  money,  could  effect  such  improvement? — I think 
that  Government  would  find  a liberal  disbursement  of  money  for  such  objects 
the  best  economy. 

590.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  only  elevate  and  improve  those  several  profes- 
sions which  have  been  referred  to,  but  that  it  would  also  disembarrass  the  other 
professions  of  a number  of  candidates  who  are  driven  to  them  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  not  having  other  outlets  for  their  industry  and  talent,  to  which  they  might 
probably  be  much  better  adapted  r — There  is  a general  complaint  that  other  pro- 
fessions aie  overstocked,  which  I conceive  might  to  a great  extent,  and  probably 
would,  be  obviated  by  the  means  now  suggested. 

591.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  circumstance  of  professions  being  over- 
stocked, militates  not  only  against  the  interests  of  those  professions,  but  also  against 
the  general  advancement,  intellectual  and  moral  of  the  country  ?— I am  sure  it  does, 

for 
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for  no  matter  how  liberal  any  profession  may  be,  still  every  profession  has  a 
tendency  to  accustom  the  mind  to  one  particular  species  of  reasoning,  and  to  tie  it 
down  to  the  consideration  of  one  particular  class  of  subjects,  and  thus  to  cramp  its 
powers,  and  narrow  its  objects;  hence  it  has  been  asserted  that  very  few  of  those 
who  imve  attained  distinguished  and  commanding  eminence  in  any  profession,  have 
been  equally  remarkable  for  their  general  reach  of  intellect  and  information.  If, 
however,  there  were  a more  numerous  range  or  class  of  professions  provided,  the 
members  of  each  would  of  necessity^  be  thrown  more  frequently  iEito  contact  with 
persons  belonging  to  the  others ; and  thus  the  peculiar  inconveniences  M'bich  result 
from  want  of  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world,  might  in  a considerable  degree 
be  averted.  In  the  present  aspect  of  society,  law-yers  chiefly  are  conversant  with 
the  minds  of  lawyers,  divines  with  those  of  divines,  and  physicians  with  those  of 
physicians ; but  if  lawyers,  divines  and  physicians  bore  a smaller  proportion  to  the 
aggregate  mass  of  professional  men,  they  would  of  necessity  be  brought  more  fre- 
quently into  contact  with  persons  w’hose  pursuits  differed  from  their  own,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  their  rank  and  place  in  society,  they  w'ould  be  obliged  to  acquire 
that  general  information  and  enlargement  of  mind  by  various  study,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  best  means  of  enlightening  and  civilising  a community. 

5p2.  The  tendency  of  the  extension  of  education  is  to  throw  individuals  upon 
the  learned  professions ; do  you  not  think  it  therefore  essential  that  if  education  is  to 
continue  to  make  the  advances  that  it  has  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  other 
outlets  lor  the  educated  than  what  exist  at  present  in  the  learned  professions? — I 
think  multiplication  of  learned  and  libera!  piofessions,  professions  not  only  learned 
liberal  in  name  and  fact,  but  which  shall  be  generally  regarded  and  considered  as 
such,  would  be  a great  benefit. 

593.  Do  you  consider  that  the  circumstance  of  the  professions  being  overstocked 
produces  in  the  community  a great  want  of  tranquillity  and  order  and  content, 
which  vvould  not  be  the  case  if  every  one  found  sufficient  occupation  for  his  talent  and 
industry  in  the  difierent  ranks  of  intellectual  industry  ? — It  has  been  said,  I know 
not  how  truly,  that  a great  deal  of  political  agitation,  at  least,  has  arisen  from  un- 
employed professional  men. 

594.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  Belfast 
Institution? — By  the  Act  of  Incorporation  the  body  politic  of  the  Institution  con- 
sists ol  donors  of  20/.  for  the  purpose  of  the  Institution,  and  the  representatives  of 
such  donors,  and  the  ministers  for  the  time  being  of  congregations  which  have  con- 
tributed 20  1.  for  the  same  objects.  These  form  the  corporation;  and  elect,  as  bv 
the  same  Act  they  are  authorized  to  do,  from  their  own  body  a president,  four 
vice  presidents,  twenty-four  managers,  and  eight  visitors,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution.  There  are  also  several  otiiciar  persons  svho,  by  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration, are  visitors  for  the  time  being;  those  are  the  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  town  of  Belfast,  the  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Belfast,  and  the 
Representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  for  the 
borough  of  Belfast.  All  those  are  visitors  tx  officio,  and  as  such  have  a right  to  be 
present  at  all  meetings  of  proprietors,  managers  and  visitors,  to  inspect  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Institution,  and  to  report  their  opinion  upon  the  same ; and  also  to 
confer  with  the  managers  in  the  appointment  of  head  masters  in  the  difierent  schools", 
and  professors  in  the  college  department;  and  generally  in  framing  regulations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Institution,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  order.  I must  observe,  that  the  proprietors  can  re- 
ceive no  profits  from  their  several  shares;  no  dividend  is  ever  declared,  nor  have 
they  any  advantage  resulting  from  their  contributions  to  the  Institution,  except  that 
donors  of  100 1.  or  upwards  are  authorized  to  nominate  one  pupil  to  receive  a com- 
plete education  ; that  is  to  say,  to  attend  any  classes  or  schools  taught  in  the  Insti- 
tution, which  he  himself,  or  his  parents  or  guardians,  may  desire. 

595-  Can  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  portion  of  that  constitution  which 
might  be  improved? — I think  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  the  privileges  of  pro- 
prietors to  persons  subscribing  annually  a smaller  sum  than  20 1.  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Institution  during  the  continuance  of  such  subscription ; but  except  this, 

I do  not  see  that  any  change  of  the  system  is  necessary. 

596-  Do  you  approve  in  general  of  Proprietary  schools  or  establishments? — 

I do. 

597-  Do  you  think  them  more  efficient  than  institutions  established  by  Govern- 
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inentj  and  supported  either  by  subscription  or  assessment? — I think  that  local  at* 
. tention  and  interest  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  every  school,  and 
such  attention  and  interest,  under  our  system,  are  secured  by  the  presence  and  in. 
spection  of  the  proprietors  and  their  officers.  That  the  same  object  might  be 
attained  by  other  means,  I have  no  doubt,  but  that  this  is  one  means  of  attaining  h, 
and,  generally  speaking,  an  efficient  means,  I am  equally  certain. 

598.  Is  there  not  some  difficulty  in  establishing  an  institution  to  obtain  a certain 
number  of  subscribers  sufficiently  wealthy,  and  sufficiently  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  to  commence  such  establishment?- — -In  large  towns  and  populous  places, 
such  as  Belfast,  the  difficulty  will  always  be  less  felt,  and,  generally  speaking,  it 
would  be  most  felt  where  such  institutions  are  most  wanted,  because  in  them 
a taste  for  education  does  not  prevail. 

599.  In  such  cases  then  it  perhaps  would  be  advisable  that  Government  should 
originate  the  institution  ; but,  in  order  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  interest  which  you 
have  described  as  so  necessary,  the  people  at  large,  or  certain  local  bodies,  should 
be  called  upon  to  support  the  establishment  when  it  was  once  created  ? — I am 
quite  convinced  that  under  that  system  the  good  effect  which  I anticipate  from 
local  interest  and  influence  bearing  upon  the  school  would  be  felt. 

Goo.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  number  of  proprietors  or 
visitors  in  the  management  of  the  Institution  ? — No,  but  on  the  contrary,  I have 
sometimes  perceived  a disadvantage  arising  from  the  fewness  of  those  who  can  be 
brought  to  attend  at  our  meetings. 

601.  May  not  that  arise  in  a very  great  degree  from  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  attend  ? — Perhaps  it  may ; as  a general  rule,  1 believe  it  is  best  that 
boards,  which  are  to  do  business  well,  should  not  be  very  numerous. 

602.  Do  you  not  find  that  so  many  persons  being  constituted  visitors  etv  ojjido, 
renders  the  whole  body  coinparatively  inoperative,  and  that  if  a smaller  number  of 
persons  were  appointed,  really  anxious  for  education,  and  even  paid  for  the  purpose, 
they  would  feel  a greater  anxiety  in  doing  the  business  of  the  Institution  than  so 
large  a body,  constituted  in  the  w-ay  you  have  described  ? — With  regard  to  the 
right  reverend  prelates  and  honourable  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the  board 
of  visitors  e.v  officio,  I must  state  that  I for  one  regret  that  they  have  taken  so 
little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  so  little  shai’e  in  its  management. 
Occasionally  at  elections  for  professors  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Sovereiga 
of  Belfast  and  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  tbe 
official  visitors  j but,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  attend  our  meetings,  and,"  in 
fact,  are  almost  as  completely  unacquainted  with  our  concerns  as  if  they  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  them. 

603.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  advantage  of  ex  officio  visitors  ? — I believe 
the  advantage  which  was  contemplated  at  the  period  of  framing  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament was,  that  they,  by  their  presence  on  all  occasions  when  they  might  think 
it  necessary  to  attend,  should  give  to  the  Government  an  assurance  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution  would  be  managed  in  a spirit  of  deference  to  the  constituted  autho- 
rities of  the  country,  in  Church  and  State. 

604.  Do  you  conceive  that  at  the  same  time  they  were  calculated  to  give  con- 

fidence to  the  different  classes  of  the  people  ? — They  are  persons  well  qualified  to 
give  confidence  to  the  Parliament ; I believe  it  was  with  reference  to  Parliamentary 
support  that  this  provision  was  first  inserted  in  the  Act.  ; 

^^5*  with  that  body  of  official  visitors  you  could  combine  also  a certain 
number  of  men  really  deserving  the  name  of  working  men,  do  not  you  conceive 
that  the  disadvantages  which  you  have  described  would  not  be  so  seriously  felt, 
and  that  the  advantages  would  still  continue  to  exist?— I do ; and  to  such  a body 
of  men  I sliould  not  only  be  inclined  to  give  that  power  which  the  official  visitors 
exercise  in  common  with  the  visitors  elected  by  the  proprietors,  but  likewise 
a superintending  authority  and  control  over  every  department  of  the  Institution. 

^ 000.  Might  not  these  good  effects  be  produced  by  allowing  the  general  body  of 
visit^s,  constituted  as  you  have  described,  to  appoint  a Committee,  and  to  pay 
this  Committee  for  the  execution  of  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  \ isitorsr — I should  object  to  the  payment  of  any  committee  of  the 
board  of  managers  and  visitors ; I think  such  situations  would  be  regarded  as 
objects  of  desire,  and  the  creation  of  them  would  have  a tendency  to  introduce 
jobbing,  than  which  no  practice  can  be  more  pernicious. 

607.  Is  the  motive  to  attend  strong  enough  without  recompense  ?— Upon  all 
matters  of  considerable  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  institution,  we  can 

procure 
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procure  the  attendance  of  a board  as  nimicrous  as  wc  want;  but  upon  routine 
business,  u'hen  no  special  matter  is  alleged  in  the  summons  for  calling  the  meeting', 
it  sometimes  happens,  in  the  board  of  visitors  especially,  that  there  is  not  a quorum 
present. 

608.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  the  management  of  Fever  Hospitals  in 
Ireland,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  whole  body  of  governors  to  choose  a Committee, 
who  remain  in  power  during  the  year,  and  discharge  the  routine  business  of  the 
charity  with  considerable  effect ; would  there  be  any  objection  to  apply  this 
species  of  arrangement  to  the  Board  of  visitors  and  managers  of  the  Belfast 
Institution  ?— -The  same  principle  is  followed  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  boards 
of  managers  and  visitors ; they  are  renewed  every  year  by  fourths  ; there  is  every 
year  a general  meeting  of  proprietors,  at  which  six  managers  and  tu’O  visitors  are 
elected,  together  •with  one  vice  president  and  treasurer  and  secretary,  in  the  room 
of  the  same  number  of  officers  who  vacate  by  rotation.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
principle  of  annual  election  by  the  proprietary  body. 

609.  They  choose  the  joint  Board? — They  do;  they  choose  every  year,  one- 
founh  of  the  joint  board  ; thus  in  four  years  the  whole  directing  body  is  renewed. 
The  managers  and  visitors  chosen  at  any  election,  remain  irj  office  four  years. 
Every  year  one-fourth  of  the  board  vacate  their  offices,  and  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. 

Cio.  Is  not  that  Board,  constituted  as  you  have  stated,  too  numerous  for  the 
purposes  of  routine  business? — I have  not  found  any  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  greatness  of  the  number. 

611.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  not  unusual  in  England  to  pay  Committees  for 
sitting,  by  the  day,  and  that  according  to  the  number  of  days  they  sit,  is  the  amount 
of  their  salary  at  the  close  of  the  year  ? — I am  aware  that  such  a regulation  does 
exist  in  several  of  those  companies  in  which  money  is  lodged  for  profitable  invest- 
ment ; as  for  instance,  banking  companies,  insurance  companies,  mining  companies 
and  others ; but  I am  not  aware  that  such  a regulation  prevails  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  of  our  charities  or  institutions  for  public  education. 

612.  Do  you  think  that  without  payment  you  can  insure  the  regular  attendance 
of  the  most  working  men,  in  connexion  with  the  Institution? — Undoubtedly; 
there  are  several  members  of  the  joint  Board  who  make  it  a point  to  attend ; they 
consider  notice  of  a meeting  as  equivalent  to  an  engagement,  and  regularly  attend  ' 
at  all  meetings  when  they  are  in  Belfast,  unless  they  are  prevented  by  illness  or  by 
some  very  important  business. 

613.  If  the  Board  were  well  constituted,  and  the  election  to  it  considered  an 
honourable  social  distinction,  do  you  think  an  efficient  board  might  be  obtained? 
— I think  the  board  is  both  well  constituted  and  efficient ; I think  also,  that  it  is 
regarded  as  an  honourable  social  distinction  to  be  a member  of  the  board ; I know 
it  is  so  regarded  by  myself. 

fii4.  Do  you  find  that  the  Managers  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  Professors 
or  Teachers  of  the  collegiate  department? — No  : on  the  contrary  there  is  every 
desire  to  respect  their  feelings  and  situations,  as  gentlemen  engaged  in  a laborious 
but  exceedingly  honourable  pursuit. 

615.  Is  there  a reciprocal  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  professors,  in 
the  Board  of  managers  and  visitors  ? — I cannot  speak  with  the  same  certainty  upon 
that  point,  not  being  myself  among  the  professors. 

616.  Have  you  had  any  reason  to  observe  a contrary  feeling? — I think  I have 
observed  indications  of  a contrary  feeling  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  teachers  in  the 
Institution,  and  I am  sorry  to  observe  it ; for  I consider  the  feeling  perfectly 
uncalled  for.  There  is  nothing  in  the  disposition  or  in  the  operations  of  the  joint 
board  that  ought  to  excite  any  such  suspicion. 

617.  Can  you  give  an  outline  of  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  Acade- 
niical  Institution  at  Belfast? — The  Institution,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  is 
divided  into  two  departments ; the  School  department  and  the  College  department. 

The  School  department  consists  of  an  English  school,  in  wdiich  are  taught  ortho- 
graphy,  reading  and  recitation,  grammar,  composition,  geography  and  history; 
secondly’,  a Writing  school,  in  which  the  plain  and  ornamental  hands  are  taught,  as 
also  short-hand : thirdly,  the  Mathematical  school,  in  which  are  taught  arithmetic, 
geometry,  algebra,  the  conic  sections,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  the  elements 
of  chemistry,  and  tlie  elements  of  natural  philosophy : fourthly,  the  Classical 
school,  in  which  the  system  of  instruction  has  been  modelled,  chiefly  with  a view 
to  the  course  required  of  the  candidates  for  entrance  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
^30.  H 2 The 
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Rev.  The  upper  classes,  however,  read  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  ^Eschylus 
John  Scott  Porter,  and  probably  other  authors  besides,  which  are  not  read  for  entrance  in  that  Univer- 
sity  : ancient  history,  geography  and  chronology,  are  also  taught  in  that  school 
i7Jalyi835.  great  accuracy  and  success;  fifthly,  the  French  and  Italian  school;  and 

sixthly,  the  Drawing  school,  in  which  pupils  are  taught  according  to  their  respective 
tastes  and  acquirements ; figure  drawing,  landscape  and  composition  in  the  different 
styles,  pencil,  crayon,  Indian  ink,  water  colours  and  oil ; architectural  and  mecha- 
nical drawing  are  also  taught  in  that  school. 

The  College  department,  which  consists  of  the  following  classes;  i.  Latin;  and 
2.  Greek  (under  one  professor);  3.  Mathematics;  4.  Logic,  and  Belles  Lettres  or 
Rhetoric;  5.  Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy ; 6.  Natural  Philosophy  ; 7,  He- 
brew 5 8.  Anatomy ; and  g.  The  Irish  language.  To  this  department  is  annexed 
ah  elocution  class,  under  a separate  teacher,  and  also  two  classes  of  theology,  insti- 
tuted by  two  Presbyterian  Synods,  who  have  students  attending  the  Institution. 
I must  observe  that  the  Institution  itself  endeavours  to  preserve  a strict  neutrality 
upon  the  subjects  of  religion  and  politics;  and  by  the  tenure  of  their  different  offices 
the  masters  and  professors  are  required  strictly  to  abstain  from  all  interference, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  pupils  committed  to  their 
charge.  The  Institution,  however,  offers  accommodation'  to  any  religious  body 
having  students  attending  its  classes,  and  which  may  he  willing  to  found  a profes- 
sqrship  of  divinity  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  offer  has  not'  been  embraced  by 
any  but  two ; the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland. 
There  exists,  however,  in  the  board  of  management,  (and  upon  this  point  I can 
speak  from  authority,  for  the  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  board,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  members  decidedly  expressed  upon  it,)  there  exists  every  desire  to 
afford  equal  facilities  to  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  "to  Roman- 
catholics  ; and,  in  fact,  I was  myself  appointed  a member  of  a sub-committee  for 
drawing  up  an  application  for  the  f’oundation  of  such  a professorship,  to  be  addressed 
to  one  of  the  right  reverend  prelates  of  the  establishment.  This  letter,  after  beincr 
reported  to  the  joint  boards,  and  approved,  was  held  in  retentis,  and  still  remains 
so,  because  it  was  intimated  to  us,  that  by  sending  it  forward,  we  mi^ht  place  the 
respected  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  under  a difficulty,  arising  from  his 
position  with  reference  to  some  members  of  his  own  church ; from  that  circum- 
stance alone  the  letter  v^as  suppressed  ; but  our  desire  remai/is  unchanged. 

61 8.  In  what  year  was  that  letter  written  ? — Last  year. 

619.  Was  any  application  of  a similar  kind  made  to  the  Catholic  bishop?— 
Never,  so  far  as  I know;  perhaps,  however,  the  circumstance  may  have  arisen  from 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  Roman-catholic  persuasion 
who  have  studied  m the  college  department;  some  such  young  men  have  studied 
there,  but  only  a few  ; and  those  not  intended  for  the  church. 


620.  It  appears  from  the  statement  you  have  given  in,  as  if  it  were  impera- 
tive  upon  every  student  to  attend  the  Hebrew  lectures,  but  not  imperative  to 
attend  the  Latin  lectures;  is  it  therefore  considered  in  the  college  that  the  study 
of  Hebrew  is  indispensable,  and  that  of  Latin  optional? — I am  glad  that  mv 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  point.  It  is  considered  that  the  study  of  Hebrew 
IS  essential  tor  candidates  tor  the  sacred  ministry,  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  h is 
upon  such  only  that  attendance  upon  the  Hebrew  lectures  is  made  imperative. 

1 e'^ery  young  man,  seeking  admission  into 

the  college  classes,  IS  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  language;  that,  in 
f n/’  il?  college  previously  furnished  with  a sufficient  stock  of  Latin ; 

t attendance  upon  the  Latin  class  is  on  this  account  left  optional  to  the 

in  Latin,  and  at  the  examinatfon 
^ Z ''7-  'r  he  is  subjected  to 

nn  Tf  u se^^'ching  nature.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  returns 

77  although  attendance  upon  the  Latin  class  is  left  optional,  still  it 
airan^emp  ^r^ ^ considerable  numbers.  I must  add,  however,  that  I regret  this 

El  that  every  student  should  be  required  to  attend  not  only 

t-  ^ It  ’ least,  if  not  for  the 

vhole  tune  they  are  going  through  the  under-graduate  course,  and  that  is  one  of 
those  impiovements  of  which  I think  our  system  is  susceptible. 

lei?ilTT?nnnf!np  f ipati-cction  given  in  the  Latin  class  of  the  coi- 

I cannot  speak  from  actual  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  class,  as  conducted 
by  the  piesent  professor;  I studied  in  that  class  under  his  predecessor,  and  then, 

certainly, 
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certainly,  the  instruction  was  not  of  a higher  order  than  that  generally  cominuiii- 
cated  in  the  upper  classes  at  good  classical  schools. 

622.  What  books  are  chiefly  read? — I recollect  reading  Livy,  Terence,  certain 
satires  of  Juvenal,  and  certain  portions  of  Pcrsius ; I may  observe,  however,  that 
the  whole  course  pursued  in  the  college  department  is  njinutely  detailed,  and  as 
I have  reason  to  believe,  accurately  stated  in  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  placed 
before  the  Committee,  dated  1 S32 ; and  to  this  I beg  to  refer  for  full  information 
upon  such-subjects. 

623.  Is  the  course  of  instruction  stated  in  this  pamphlet  bondjide  followed  up 
at  present  in  the  College? — I believe  it  is  strictly  adhered  to,  with  one  exception. 
Generally  speaking,  our  professors,  in  composing  their  lectures,  have  attempted  to 
introduce  too  many  branches  into  their  courses  of  lectures;  in  consequence,  they 
seldom  have  time  to  complete  the  delivery  of  their  entire  course  of  lectures,  as 
laid  down  in  the  syllabus,  in  any  one  year;  and  therefore  one  session  it  may 
happen  that  one  branch  of  the  course  of  lectures  shall  be  omitted,  and  another 
year  a different  one,  and  so  on.  This  I know  to  be  the  case  sometimes,  from 
having  myself  attended  the  lectures  of  one  professor  twice,  and  observed  such 
variations  in  the  course. 

624.  As  there  is  not  sufficient  time  given  for  the  development  of  those  several 
courses  of  lectures,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  enlarge  the  period 
of  the  sessions  of  the  college  ? — Manifestly;  and,  in  my  opinion,  an  improvement 
which  is  urgently  wanted.  There  are  at  present  six  months  vacation  in  the  college 
department;  that  long  interval  between  the  sessions  has  been  adopted  incom- 
pliance with  the  practice  followed  in  the  Scottish  University,  upon  which  this 
department  of  our  Institution  was  originally  modelled  ; I regard  it,  however,  as 
being  by  much  too  long. 

625.  To  %vhat  time  would  you  restrict  the  vacation? — I should  think  four 
months,  at  the  very  outside,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
student;  I should  prefer  seeing  it  shortened  to  three. 

620.  Would  that  alteration  interfere  with  the  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the 
college  ? — Such  a fear  is  entertained  by  some  of  the  professors : for  my  own  part, 
I do  not  entertain  it;  for  I am  quite  confident  that  a greater  length  of  the  session 
would  have  had  no  effect  in  preventing  me  from  attending  the  classes,  although 
I believe  I was  just  as  anxious  for  my  ease,  and  as  much  limited  in  my  finances,  as 
most  of  those  that  have  come  to  the  college. 

627.  In  looking  over  this  course  of  studies  adopted  in  the  Institution  of  Belfast, 
it  appears  that  in  many  instances  more  recent  writers  have  been  adopted  ; do  you 
find  the  professors  inclined  to  make  use  of  improvements,  without  reference  to  any 
prejudices  that  may  exist,  either  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  of  the  pupils,  against 
them  r — It  not  only  is  the  inclination,  but  it  is,  I think,  the  duty,  and  I am  sure  it 
will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  the  interest  of  the  teachers  to  adopt  every  improve- 
ment, without  regard  to  any  prejudices  or  prepossessions,  excepting  religious 
prejudices  or  opinions,  and  with  these  they  are  bound  not  to  interfere.  I am  not 
aware  that  any  prejudices  exist  against  improvements  in  the  course  of  education 
with  which  it  is  necessary  for  our  teachers  to  contend ; but  rather  think  that  a 
desire  is  ntertained  by  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  by  parents,  to  have  the 
system  of  instruction  as  much  improved  as  possible. 

628.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that  objections  have 
been  made  occasionally  by  the  parents  of  pupils  to  any  improvements  in  the  text- 
books, from  either  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  books,  or  the  expense  connected 
with  such  changes  ; do  you  find  that  to  operate? — Objections  would  be  made  to 
the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  text-books,  because  parents  in  sending  their 

‘children  to  school,  or  their  sons  to  college,  have  a right  to  expect  that  they  shall 
be  put  to  as  small  an  expense  in  furnishing  such  works  for  their  children,  as  is 
compatible  with  their  sound  and  solid  instruction ; but  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
text-books,  T am  not  aware  that  any  difficulties  have  been  experienced;  in  fact, 
I think  the  parents  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  information 
of  the  teacher  upon  such  a point,  and  willing  to  allow  him  to  choose  those  which 
he  thinks  most  useful. 

629.  Does  not  the  parent  sometimes  interfere  by  refusing  to  pay  the  expense 
of  necessary  books? — I have  known  parents  complain  of  the  expense  of  books, 
but  I never  knew.  a case  in  which  the  parejit  refused  to  allow  a book  to  be  pur- 
chased, or  to  pay  for  it  when  ordered. 

630.  Have  you  seen,  generally  speaking,  in  the  minds  of  parents  an  increasing 
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Rev.  estimate  of  the  value  aiid  importance  of  education? — I have,  and  I regard  it  as 
Johi  Scott  Porter,  a good  omen  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

631.  Do  you  think  it  advantageous  that  the  Irish  language  should  be  studiedj 

j 7 July  1835.  Qj.  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  no  instruction  be  given  in  the  Irish  language, 

the  lower  classes  of  Ireland  may  be  led  to  acquire  the  English  language,  for  tire 
sake  of  the  information  they  may  obtain  by  such  means  ? — The  English  language 
has  been  acquired  by  a great  number  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  for  the  sake 
of  the  convenience  it  affords  in  the  transaction  of  business ; but  I cannot  say  that 
they  have  acquired  it  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  literary  information  ; I know  that 
the  professional  men  who  understand  Irish  have  a great  advantage  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  lower  classes  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 

632.  Do  you  not  think  the  Irish  language  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as 
an  instrument  for  teaching  English  ? — I do  not  understand  how  a child  can  be 
well  taught  English  without  it,  if  Irish  be  his  vernacular  tongue. 

633.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstance  that  considerable  embarrassment  has 
occurred  in  Brittany,  in  the  communication  of  instruction  to  the  Breton  peasantry, 
in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  autiiorities  to  employ  the  Breton 
language  ? — I was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

634.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Irish  language  might  be  made  an  instrument  of 
great  importance  in  the  communication  of  education  generally,  and  even  as  a means 
of  introducing  the  English  language  itself? — I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  introducing  education  generally  into  those  districts  where  the 
Irish  language  prevails.  As  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  language,  I do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  well  taught  to  children  whose  vernacular  language  is  Irish,  with- 
out affording  them  books  written  in  the  Irish  tongue ; and  I believe  that  such  a 
difficulty  has  been  actually  experienced,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales. 

* 635,  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  grows  out  of  the  emplo3’ment  of  the 

ancien  t Irish  alphabet  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Irish  language  ? — I am  not  myself 
an  Irish  scholar,  but  I think  that  if  I were,  and  especially  if  I regarded  the  Irish  as 
my  vernacular  tongue,  I should  unquestionably  prefer  to  have  it  in  the  character 
which  has  been  so  long  associated  with  the  language.  Besides,  I have  been 
informed  that  there  are  different  marks  and  abbreviations,  chiefly  consisting  in  the 
use  of  a point  of  force  somewhat  analogous  to  the  dagesh  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
renders  books  printed  in  the  Irish  character  somewhat  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
given  in  the  English  character. 

636.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  learn  English  suffi- 
ciently by  intercourse  with  the  English,  or  with  those  of  their  countrymen  under- 
standing English,  or  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  their  teachers  should”  be  regularly 
instructed  in  the  Irish  tongue? — I think,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  a sound 
and  valuable  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  to  children  who  do  not  speak  it,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  useful  that  the  insti'uctor  should  be  acquainted  with  Irish.  An 
instructor  acquainted  with  Irish  will  not  only  be  able  to  disseminate  a knowledge 
of  the  English  tongue  among  a number  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  continue 
to  be  always  ignorant  of  it,  but  likewise  he  will  lay  a foundation  for  a grammatical 
and  systematical  study  of  the  English  language,  which  surely  will  be  much  better 
and  of  a much  more  useful  kind  than  that  knowledge  of  it  which  may  be  caught 
up  in  common  conversation  with  persons  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  of  the 
higher  rank  of  life,  and  of  course  encumbered  with  many  vulgarisms,  provincialisms, 
and  Irish  idioms. 

637.  Is  not  experience  opposed  to  your  opinion ; is  it  not  found  that  people 
speak  a language  much  more  correctly  who  have  learnt  it  early  in  life  from  an 
ignorant  master,  than  those  who  later  in  life  have  acquired  it  from  a learned 
one  '—That  arises,  not  from  the  superiority  of  the  teacher  or  the  mode  of 
learning,  but  from  the  much  greater  practice  in  speaking.  The  associations  that 
we  have  with  the  expressions  in  our  vernacular  tongue  are  so  frequent,  that  we  can 
scarcely  ever  lose  them ; while  the  associations  that  we  form  with  a foreign  lan- 
guage are  much  less  frequently  repeated,  and  therefore  much  more  likely  to  be 
obliterated.  I should  wish  to  add,  however,  to  my  answer,  that  I conceive  that 
when  a sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  acquisition  of  a tolerable  number 
of  words,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  a foreign  language,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  it  of  the  best  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  it 
frequently  or  habitually  for  some  time.  It  then  becomes  semi-vernacular. 

63S.  Was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  lustitution  of  this  Professorship  the 
preservation  of  the  fragments  of  Irish  literature  which  still  exist,  and  the  hope 
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-.vhich  might  be  held  out  of  discovering  others? — The  Irish  class  was  instituted  that 
it  might  afford  a facility  of  acquiring  that  language  to  persons  designing  to  settle  in 
the  south,  M'hether  as  clergymen  or  as  professional  men,  and  also  as  a means  of 
preserving  such  relics  of  Irish  literature  as  are  yet  accessible  to  the  learned  from 
falling  into  decay,  and  of  elucidating  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities.  The  number 
of  persons  ivhose  minds  are  accessible  only  through  the  Irish  language,  is  not  very 
great  at  present.  At  the  same  time  the  language  is  spoken  as  their  vernacular  and 
the  beloved  mother  tongue  by  a great  number  of  our  population  j and  those  who 
wish  to  influence  their  hearts  and  feelings,  find  it  very  often  necessary  to  address 
tliem  in  Irish.  I have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  in  extensive  districts  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  the  clergy  of  the  Roman-catholic  church  address  their  flocks  in 
the  Irish  tongue,  and  that  in  that  way  they  obtain  an  access  to  their  feelings, 
and  an  influence  over  their  hearts,  uhich  the  same  discourse,  though  it  might  be 
equally  distinctly  apprehended,  would  not  produce  if  delivered  in  English.  As 
they  say  themselves,  the  Irish  comes  warm  to  their  hearts. 

<339.  There  appear  a great  number  of  different  writers  quoted  in  the  Syllabus  of 
the  course ; are  these  writers  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  Institution  ? — I 
believe  all,  without  exception. 

C40.  Have  the  students  access  to  these  libraries  ? — The  students  have  access  to 
the  general  library  of  the  Institution  upon  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  of  5s. 
per  session.  They  have  access  to  particular  libraries  attached  to  the  different 
classes,  upon  payment  of  a smaller  fee,  1 believe  2 s.  6 d.  I can,  if  necessary, 
furnish  the  Committee  with  the  catalogues  of  both  the  general  and  the  class 
libraries  up  to  the  last  edition. 

641-  In  the  Logic  course  it  appears,  that  the  same  reference  to  foreign  works  or 
to  the  general  progress  of  that  department  of  science  is  not  so  conspicuous  as 
in  either  the  Classical  or  IMathematical  or  Natural  Philosophy  course  ; it  appears 
that  it  is  principally  confined  to  the  English  and  Scotch  schools ; is  there  any 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  German  and  French  ? — The  Logic  class,  as  I have 
already  stated,  is  attended  as  the  first  class  of  Mental  Philosophy  into  which  the 
student  enters.  The  students  generally  come  into  it  with  less  previous  knowledge 
or  preparation  than  into  the  other  classes,  and  therefore,  those  works  which  are 
accessible  to  merely  English  students,  are  much  more  desirable  for  their  purposes 
than  those  which  would  require  them  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  sources.  Indeed, 
with  reterence  to  the  German  metaphysicians,  (with  the  exception  of  those  whose 
Morks  have  been  translated  into  English,)  I should  say  they  are  completely  inac- 
cessible : the  German  language  not  being  understood  by  perhaps  one  student  in 
three  hundred. 

642.  It  appears  that  they  do  not  give  even  an  outline  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
German  schools  ? — Such  an  outline  is  not  given,  and  I,  for  one,  regret  the  omission. 

643.  Do  they  apply  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  early  meta- 
physicians ; the  question  refers  principally  to  Aristotle  and  Plato  ? — Scarcely  any  ; 
at  least,  to  the  study  of  their  original  works. 

644.  Do  you  not  conceive  it  almost  indispensable  that  a competent  knowledge 
should  be  obtained  of  these  first  inventors  of  the  science  ? — To  have  a masterly 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  I conceive  it  would  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  study  of  the  principles  inculcated  by  those  writers. 

I may  state,  that  although  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  introduced 
into  the  course,  a general  view  of  their  philosophical  opinions  is  given  in  a short 
history  of  philosophy  with  which  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  Logic  class  usually 
commences. 

645*  What  history  of  philosophy  is  used  ? — The  professor  has  constructed  a 
short  course  of  his  own,  principally,  as  I believe,  compiled  from  Brucker  and 
Enfield. 

646.  Is  the  translation  of  Tiedraan’s  vvork  used  ? — I do  not  think  it  is,  nor  do 
I believe  it  is  in  the  library. 

647.  Is  Composition  much  adopted  in  the  several  courses  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
^gic,  and  the  different  other  departments  of  the  Institution  ? — Composition  in  the 
Ladn  and  Greek  languages  is  not  by  any  means  extensively  pursued  j composition 
in  English  is  sedulously  cultivated ; essays  and  exercises  relating  to  the  business  of 
the  class  are  given  in  by  every  student  once  a week  in  all  the  classes.  I conceive 
that  one  great  advantage  which  the  student  derives  arises  from  the  necessity  under 
^nich  he  is  placed  of  arranging  and  expressing  his  ideas  in  English  composition. 

’■  uyects  are  prescribed,  on  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  give  in  essays  at 
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the  appointed  time,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  good  excuse ; and  volun- 
tary essays,  that  is  to  say,  essays  upon  topics  not  prescribed,  are  always  received 
with  pleasure  by  the  professors.  ^ ..r,.  , j , 

648.  Are  these  voluntary  exercises  numerous  r — They  depend  very  much  upon 
the  taste  that  happens  to  prevail  in  the  students  of  each  class  for  the  particular  year. 
Durinc^  the  time  that  I attended  the  college  they  were,  I thought,  tolerably 
numerous ; I find  that  they  have  since  become  much  more  common. 

64Q.  Do  you  accustom  the  students  to  frequent  analysis,  either  ui  composition, 
or  viva  voce,  of  the  books  they  are  reading,  and  to  detailed  criticisms  upon  their 
several  merits  ^ — ^The  exercises  prescribed  are  usually  distinct  essays  upon  difierent 
branches  of  science,  into  which  the  students  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  as  much  as 
they  please  of  analysis  from  other  writers  j but,  generally  speaking,  the  mode  of 
analysis  is  not  followed.  • , j • 

650.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  of  the  German  schools  a course  is  adopted  in 
teaching  composition  which  has  been  found  very  useful : a subject  is  given,  and 
the  pupil  is  directed  to  books  which  treat  of  that  subject,  particularly  in  historical 
composition,  and  allowed  to  compare  and  to  discriminate  between  the  several 
opinions  or  statements  which  are  made,  and  premiums  are  given  for  the  more  or 
less  skill  with  which  this  task  is  executed  ; do  you  conceive  that  this  would  be  an 
advisable  improvement  ? — I have  heard  that  such  a method  is  pursued  to  a consi* 
derable  extent  in  the  universities  and  schools  of  Germany,  and  I regard  it  as  a very 
good  one.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  quantity  of  research  which  the  execution 
of  such  a task  in  a competent  manner  w’ould  require,  and  the  great  length  of  time 
it  w’ould  occupy,  I think  it  a more  suitable  subject  for  competition  for  a prize  than 
as  a regular  class  exercise. 

651.  Do  they  apply  the  study  of  the  Arts  in  any  manner  to  the  illustration  of 
Classical  literature? — I believe  the  professor  of  Greek  enters  tolerably  extensively 
into  the  state  of  the  Arts  in  the  different  historical  periods  of  Greek  literature. 

652.  Have  you  any  collections  of  casts  from  the  antique,  or  gems,  or  engravings, 
or  models  of  subjects  to  which,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  the  professor  of 
Greek  or  -Latin  might  refer,  with  a view  of  illustrating  the  author  he  had  in 
hand? — When  I attended  the  Greek  class,  the  professor  occasionally  made  use 
of  the  plates  and  inscriptions  found  in  Gruter,  Grtevius,  and  Gronovius,  for  this ' 
purpose ; but  I understand  the  practice  has  been  pursued  much  more  extensively 
since  I ceased  to  be  a student. 

653.  Would  you  not  recommend  it,  as  a very  excellent  mode  of  interesting  the 
pupil  and  giving  a taste  for  the  Art,  and  at  the  same  time  of  more  perfectly  illus- 
trating, not  merely  the  technical  meaning,  but  the'  real  beauty  of  the  passages  in 
the  Classics? — I have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

654.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  obstacles  exist  to  its  general  introduction  in  ail 
classical  schools? — I do  not  think  that  any  obstacles  exist  that  are  insurmountable. 
It  would  put  the  teacher  to  some  little  expense;  it  would  entail  some  little  trouble; 
but  I think  the  expense  and  trouble  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  additional 
progress  which  his  pupils  would  make,  and  the  increased  satisfaction  with  which 
they  would  follow  him  in  his  prelections. 

655.  Are  you  aware  that  a collection  of  casts  from  ancient  gems  may  be  had 
for  a few  pounds? — I was  not  previously  aware  of  it;  but  being  aware  of  it,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  procure  such  a collection  for  the  purpose  of  the  Institution. 

656.  Do  you  use,  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Institution,  engravings 
or  maps,  or  other  means  of  visibly  illustrating  the  studies  of  the  pupils  ? — Maps 
are  extensively  employed,  both  in  the  English  school,  where  modern  geography 
is  taught,  and  in  the  Classical  school,  where  ancient  geography  is  taught. 

657.  Have  you  got  Statistical  maps  of  any  description? — I have  seen,  upon  some* 
of  the  maps,  statistical  tables  printed  upon  the  margin ; I have  also  seen  in  the 
school  a map  constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as  Priestley’s  chart,  on  which 
was  traced,  by  an  undulating  line,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  prices  of  different  articles, 
such  as  corn,  stocks,  &c. 

658.  In  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  is  verse  much  cultivated? — The  original 
Latin  composition  w’hich  is  required,  is,  I believe,  almost  exclusively  verse  com- 
position. 

659.  Has  the  Institution  reached  a high  degree  of  eminence  in  that  depart- 
ment ? — I have  seen  some  copies  of  verses  which  were,  in  my  opinion,  extremely 
creditable, 

660.  Is  the  Mathematical  course  particularly  attended  to? — It  is  made  an  object 
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of  interest  to  the  student  by  his  being  required  to  attend  that  course,  and  to  si^rnit 
to  examinations  upon  it,  before  he  can  take  bis  general  certificate. 

661.  Are  any  essays  required  upon  mathematical  subjects  by  the  students? — 
Mathematical  exercises  are  regularly  prescribed. 

662.  Have  they  reached  any  considerable  proficiency  in  mathematical  science? 
— Instances  have  occurred  of  extremely  creditable  proficiency  ; but,  generally 
speaking,  I should  say  not.  The  students  almost  always  confine  themselves  to  the 
elementary  course  which  is  required  for  obtaining  the  general  certificate,  such  as 
decimal  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  algebra  as  far  as  the  end  of  quadratic 
equations,  plane  trigonometry ; and  sometimes  the  arithmetic  of  sines,  spherical 
trigonometry,  and  the  conic  sections.  The  higher  branches  of  mathematics  come 
into  the  senior  course,  and  this  senior  course,  as  I have  already  staled,  is  not  fre- 
quented by  nearly  the  same  number  of  students. 

663.  Do  you  introduce  the  more  modern  French  writers  into  the  course? — 
The  course  is  entirely  modelled  upon  the  French  writers.  The  text-books  in  the 
senior  class,  the  year  that  I frequented  it,  were,  Lacroix  upon  the  Calculus,  and 
Lagrange  and  Delambre  upon  the  theory  of  numbers. 

664.  Is  the  doctrine  of  Probabilities  taught  in  any  form  ? — Not  in  a mathema- 
tical form,  nor  in  the  mathematical  course;  it  is  embraced  in  the  subjects  of  the 
Logic  course. 

665.  What  writers  have  you  adopted  upon  that  subject? — A very  brief  outline 
of  the  general  principles  of  it  is  given.  1 think  the  professor  generally  contents 
himself  with  such  an  outline  of  the  doctrine  as  is  to  be  found  in  Campbeirs  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric,  and  other  popular  works. 

666.  In  studying  Natural  philosophy,  do  you  take  care  to  make  application 
of  its  several  branches  to  the  practical  purposes  of  the  artisan  and  medianician  ? — 
The  professor  seems  to  me  to  take  especial  care  10  make  his  course  generally  avail- 
able tor  practical  purposes  ; he  seems  to  prefer  such  views  of  natural  philosophy  as 
bear  a relation  to  the  arts  and  purposes  of  life. 

667.  Do  you  find  this  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the  pupil  ? — It  certainly 
attracts  the  pupil’s  attention,  and  fixes  his  memory  upon  the  subject  much  better 
than  a more  abstract  mode  of  communicating  information  would  do. 

668.  Does  the  Institution  possess  a collection  of  models  for  the  purpose? — 
There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  models  illustrative  of  the  elements  of  machinery, 
and  a few  of  the  more  complex  machines. 

669.  Have  any  ol  the  pupils  been  encouraged  to  invent  machinery  themselves? 
— I am  not  aware  that  direct  encouragement  has  been  held  out,  but  I have  no 
doubt  that  if  such  invention  were  to  take  place  it  would  be  liberally  rewarded. 

670.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  he  a good  practice,  in  the  course  of  that  branch  of 
education,  to  offer  prizes  for  the  invention  of  machinery,  with  a view  to  promote  the 
application  of  Science  to  practical  purposes  ? — There  are  different  societies,  both  in 
Ireland  and  England,  which  embrace  that  object.  I can  see  no  harm  in  the  multi- 
plication of  such  societies;  and  in  that  way  I should  think  it  might  be  introduced 
with  good  effect  into  our  Institution  ; hut  it  would  labour  under  tliis  disadvantage, 
that  in  general  our  young  men  being  intended  for  literary  professions,  as  soon  as 
they  cease  attending  the  natural  philosophy  class,  leave  ofi  the  application  of 
what  they  have  learned. 

671.  In  the  former  part  of  your  examination  you  stated  that  there  were  many 

who  were  neither  destined  for  the  learned  prolessions,  nor  belonging  to  the  higher 
class  of  society,  who  applied  themselves  to  many  of  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
Institution,  M'ith  success: — 'J here  are;  and  to  such  persons  unquestionably  this 
might  bold  out  an  adequate  motive  to  devote  themselves  to  one  very  interestincr 
and  useful  branch  of  study.  “ 

672.  Do  you  find  much  disposition  to  apply  to  the  different  branches  of 
the  Natural  I hilosophy  courser — Tlie  disposition  to  apply  to  different  branches 
is  by  no  means  equal.  Hiose  parts  of  the  course  wliich  are  popular,  which 
aduiit  ol  easv  illustration  by  experintents,  and  wbicli  bear  upon  the  practical  arts 
of  life,  are  in  general  uiuch  more  relished  by  students,  and  command  a greater 
degree  of  attention  than  those  witicli  are  investigated  by  means  of  mathematical 
analysis.  The  matliematical  parts  ol  the  course  indeed,  1 may  say,  are  in  many 
cases  lost  to  the  students,  owing  to  their  want  of  the  necessary  preparatory  know'- 
ledge  of  malliematics. 

673.  Is  there  a tendency  in  general  to  study  the  different  branches  of  Natural 
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Phijpsopby  uithout  previous  application  to  the  mathematical  course.^ — A very 
great  tendency,  and  I think  a most  unfortunate  one. 

674.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  encouraged  by  recent  publications,  such  as 
Dr.  Arnott’s  work,  and  tliose  of  others  ? — I found  it  to  exist,  as  much  as  I am  aware 
of  its  existing  now,  before  those  works  were’  published,  or  at  least  before  they  had 
become  so  extensively  diffused  as  to  be  likely  to  produce  any  general  influence. 

675.  Do  you  find  that  it  limits  the  progress  of  the  student  after  having  passed  the 
mere  elements  of  the  Science  ? — Undoubtedly. 

676.  Is  Natural  History  much  attended  to  in  its  several  branches  ? — Natural  his- 
tory is  not  introduced  as  a regular  object  of  instruction  in  the  Institution,  nor  is 
it,  I believe,  expressly  taught  in  any  seminary  for  general  education  in  the  British 
empire.  This  I regret.  A taste  for  natural  history,  however,  has  sprung  up 
among  the  pupils,  and  has  been  productive  of  good  results.  The  pupils  in  the 
school  department  have  of  themselves  established  a Juvenile  Natural  History  So- 
ciety ; they  have  a small  collection  of  specimens,  chiefly  prepared  by  their  owq 
hands,  a#d  presented  to  a little  museum,  which  is  exceedingly  creditable  both  to 
their  industry  and  to  their  acquirements.  They  meet  weekly,  and  read  essays  to 
each  other,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  are  chiefly  compiled  from  w'riters  upon 
the  subject ; still  they  are  calculated  to  impart  information  to  those  who  have  not 
previously  read  the  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken,  and  so  far  are  useful. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  exists  in  Belfast  a Natural  History  Society,  possessing 
a large  and  valuable  building,  containing  a library,  a museum,  a lecture-room  and 
rooms  for  the  meetings  of  members.  This  Natural  History  Society  was  originally 
formed  in  the  bouse  of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Institution,  and  it  consisted  of 
himself  and  eight  young  gentlemen,  who  either  were,  or  had  shortly  before  been 
students  in  the  Institution.  Many  of  them  have  since  made  very  extensive  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  in  particular  branches  several  of  the  mem- 
bers are  well  known  to  the  scientific  world. 

677.  Have  you  got  a good  collection  of  works  upon  Natural  History  in  the  library 
of  that  Institution? — The  expense  of  erecting  the  building  has  been  so  great,  and 
falling  upon  young  men  engaged  in  professional  and  mercantile  pursuits,  has  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  them,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devote  so  much  of  their 
funds  either  to  the  purchase  of  books,  or  to  the  procurement  of  specimens  for  the 
museum,  as  might  have  been  desirable.  By  donation  they  have  obtained  several 
volumes  of  books,  and  a good  number  of  specimens.  They  have  also  procured 
a few  by  purchase. 

678.  Had  the  Government  originally  erected  a buiiding  for  them,  do  you  con- 
ceive that  they  would  have  relaxed  in  their  endeavours  to  render  the  Library  and 
the  Collection  as  important  as  it  now  appears  to  be  ? — I cannot  conceive  such  a result 
as  possible;  I know  the  devotion  with  which  those  gentlemen  pursue  their  favourite 
studies,  and  I am  certain  that  the  enlargement  of  their  means  and  facilities  would 
only  increase  their  acquisitions  and  their  ardour  for  the  science. 

679.  So  that  if  the  Government  bad  erected  the  building,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  Society  would  now  be  in  possession  of  a large  Library  and  a very  consider- 
able museum,  the  result  of  purchase  by  the  very  funds  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  erection  of  the  building? — I think  it  would  have  been  so 
to  a considerable  extent;  but  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  would  have  had  at 
their  disposal  all  the  money  which  has  been  raised  for  the  erection  of  the  building: 
that  being  evidently  an  expensive  undertaking,  they  received  assistance  from  many 
individuals  who  might  not  have  given  anything  towards  the  formation  of  a library. 

680.  It  appears  that  no  branch  of  Natural  History  forms  a portion  of  the  reeulax 
course  of  the  Institution? — None. 

681.  Is  it  in  contemplation  to  introduce  into  the  course  any  branch  of  Natural 
History  .-'—The  visitors  have  endeavoured  to  foster  the  taste  for  natural  history  which 
exists  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  department,  by  holding  out  premiums  for  com- 
petition  at  examinations  upon  different  books  of  natural  history.  It  is,  I think,  exceed- 
ingly  desirable  that  regular  courses  upon  natural  history,  including  mineralogy,  with 
its  sister  art  of  geology,  botany  and  zoology,  should  be  given  in  the  Institution,  but  the 
subject  has  not  been  regularly  taken  up  by  the  joint  boards  for  want  of  funds. 

6 82.  ^Vould  you  add  to  that  course  the  application  of  those  sciences  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  ot  life? — 1_ think  that  every  course  upon  every  science  out^ht  to  deal 
largely  in  explaining  such  applications,  whether  it  be  natural  philosophy,  that  is  to 
say,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  astronomy,  or  whether  it  be  chemistry  or  natural 

history, 
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history,  or  even  general  history.  The  utility  of  the  application  ought  aUvay.s  tg  be  Rev. 

made  a prime  object  with  the  teacher  of  every  branch  of  learning.  John  Scott  Porter. 

683.  Do  you  think  that  in  general  in  Ireland  tliere  is  a considerable  net^lect  — 

in  applying  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  practical  purposes  of  the  different 
professions  ? — To  the  purposes  of  some  professions  I am  sure  there  is  ; at  the  same 

time,  I am  not  disposed  to  say  that  the  deficiency  is  greater  in  Ireland  than  It  is 
in  other  portions  of  the  empire. 

684.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  considerable  want  of  miners  or  geologists  in  the 
country,  or  of  agriculturists,  upon  an  improved  and  scientific  principle? — I understand 
that  large  sums  have  been  wasted  by  different  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land, in  fruitless  search  after  minerals,  where  the  slightest  acquaintance  w'ith  obvious 
geological  facts  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show  tliem  that  no  minerals  could 
possibly  be  expected. 

6S5.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  particular  instances  of  the  kind  ? — I am  not 
acquainted  with  any  individual  who  has  thus  expended  money  ; but  I have  seen,  in 
Mr.  Sampson’s  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Londonclerry,  that  shafts  were 
sunk  and  borings  executed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  in  a district  with  which 
I am  well  acquainted,  where  it  is  evident,  that  if  any  coal  could  be  obtained,  it 
would  be  of  such  a nature  as  would  not  repay  the  expense  of  raising  it,  being 
chiefly  that  sort  called  anthracite,  on  the  northern  face  of  the  basaltic  range  which 
extends  fi  om  the  River  Bann  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungiven. 

686.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  in  an  improved  plan  of  national  educa- 
tion, for  the  middle  classes  to  make  the  study  of  those  several  branches  of  Nattiral 
History  a prominent  object  ? — I am  sure  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  country  j 
I think  it  is  an  object  to  which  the  Legislature  ought  to  wish  well. 

687.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of  those  branches  ; would 
it  require  any  additional  expense? — A small  expense  must  be  incurred  in  procuring 
the  requisite  specimens  and  books  for  the  illustration  of  the  course.  A small 
annual  expenditure  would  be  incurred  in  order  to  remunerate  the  gentlemen  who 
might  devote  themselves  to  such  a branch  of  study;  but  I do  not  think  the  ex- 
pense would  be  considerable. 

688.  If  professors  could  be  easily  met  with,  do  you  think  that  pupils  also  would  be 
found  to  attend  their  courses? — 1 think  the  circumstance  of  such  a taste  having 
induced  children  and  young  men,  of  their  own  accord,  to  devote  themselves 
zealously  to  those  studies,  is  quite  sufficient  to  authorize  me  to  return  an  affirma- 
tive ansv\er  to  that  question. 

6Sg.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  an  adequate 
remuneration  to  teachers  upon  such  subjects  in  our  public  institutions  ? — I should 
hope  they  would. 

690.  Is  Chemistry  much  studied  in  the  Belfast  Institution  ? — A short  view  of 
the  principles  of  Cliemistry  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  natural  philosophy. 

Courses  of  Chemical  lectures  have  been  occasionally  delivered  within  the  walls  of 
the  Institution ; and  in  the  school  department  the  head  master  of  the  mathema- 
tical and  mercantile  school,  gives  an  outline  of  Chemistry  to  a tolerably  numerous 
class.  I examined  this  class  after  last  Easter  vacation,  and.  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  I examined  them  upon  a portion  of  a work  on 
Chemistry,  published  by  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge,  to  the  end  of  the 
Ternary  combinations,  and  little  boys  of  the  age  of  from  12  to  14  years,  showed  an 
astonishing  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  but 
likewise  with  the  minute  structure  and  composition  of  a great  number  of  the  com- 
pounds, stating  accurately,  the  number  of  primes  which  each  contained,  according 
to  the  latest  investigations. 

691.  Then  you  see  no  difficulty  in  making  either  Chemistry  or  the  several 
branches  of  Natural  History,  a portion  even  of  elementary  instruction  ? — I not  only 
see  no  difficulty,  but  I see  a great  facility,  and  a great  advantage.  1 think  it  would 
be  found  to  attract  students  to  whatever  seminaries  should  furnish  them  with  means 
of  pursuing  those  studies. 

692.  Would  you  make  them  a portion  of  education  in  the  higher  class  of  ele- 
mentary schools? — I would,  if  I could. 

693.  Do  you  pursue,  in  the  study  of  Chemistry,  the  application  of  Chemistry  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  industry? — I am  not  prepared  to  speak  upon  that 
point,  not  having  been  present  at  any  lectures  upon  chemistry  delivered  by  the 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  having  seen  very  few  such  references  in  the 
text-book  from  which  I examined  the  pupils  in  the  school  department. 

630.  I 2 694.  Do- 
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ReT..  694.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 

John  4’cort  Vorter.  culture,  if  it  were  made  an  integral  part  of  the  course  in  those  public  institutions? 

— I think  it  w’ould. 

i7.T'jly  1835*  Qnly  to  the  actual  labourer,  but  to  the  proprietor  of  land,  and  every 

person  in  any  way  connected  with  agriculture  ? — Yes ; I can  state  an  instance  from 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Sampson’s  Statistical  Survey  : there  are  a number  of  shells  in 
banks  in  Lough  Foyle  used  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  they  serve  as 
a substitute  for  lime  ; but  when  the  settlers  first  came  from  Scotland  and  England 
to  that  quarter  of  the  country,  they  knew  indeed  the  utility  of  those  shells,  and 
used  them  for  agriculture,  but  in  order  to  bring  them  into  as  near  a resemblance  as 
possible  to  the  state  in  which  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  use  the  mineral,  they 
first  calcined  the  shells,  to  reduce  them  to  lime.  It  happened,  by  accident,  as  it 
is  said,  that  one  individual  was  too  lazy  to  go  through  this  process,  and,  in  order 
perhaps  to  conceal  his  own  indolence,  be  spread  the  shells  over  his  land  in  a crude 
state  ; to  his  great  surprise,  it  was  found  they  answered  the  purpose  perfectly 
uell,  and  that  he  and  his  neighbours  had  long  been  at  an  useless  expense  and 
trouble.  Now,  if  those  people  had  had  a slight  acquaintance  with  the  chemical 
properties  of  earths,  shells  and  soils,  they  would  have  known  that  all  that  the  shell 
loses  by  being  calcined  is  a little  w'ater,  a little  animal  substance,  and  a small  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid,  which  in  no  degree  affects  the  value  of  the  manure.  In 
fact,  the  shell  containing  those  principles  is  just  as  good  for  agricultural  purposes 
as  after  those  things  are  expelled. 

696.  Do  you  think  the  resources  of  Ireland  have  not  yet  been  developed  in 
any  degree  commensurate  with  their  extent  and  their  importance,  and  that  it 
would  be  a matter  of  the  greatest  utility  and  advantage  that  such  education  should 
be  given  to  the  youth  of  the  country  as  would  prepare  them  for  effecting  hereafter 
this  development,  particularly  in  reference  to  our  agriculture? — I have  very  little 
acquaintance  with  statistical  subjects.  I have,  however,  heard  complaints  of 
the  resources  of  Ireland  being  very  inadequately  developed,  made  by  j)ersons 
w'ho  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  1 have  done,  and  believing 
their  statements  to  be  true,  I should  rejoice  to  see  the  youth  of  Ireland  prepared 
for  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantages  which  our  country 
presents. 

697.  Do  you  think  tliere  is  a great  deficiency  of  knowledge  amongst  the  middle 
classes  upon  these  points? — I think  there  is,  every  w'her^;  but  1 do  not  think 
there  is  a particular  deficiency  of  knowledge  upon  those  points  in  the  middle 
classes  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  middle  classes  of  England  on  the  con- 
trary, I think  that  both  their  natural  intelligence  and  their  acquired  information  are 
fully  equal,  as  well  as  the  elementary  education  which  they  receive  at  schools  and 
the  academic  learning  which  they  acquire  at  college. 

6g8.  How  do  you  account  for  the  more  numerous  inventions  in  this  country, 
and  improvements  in  the  various  branches  of  industry  and  art,  compared  with 
what  you  see  in  Ireland  ?— I account  for  it  by  the  superior  capital  that  is  devoted 
to  such  objects  in  England.  It  is  well  known  that  in  England  every  improvement 
in  arts  and  manufactures  immediately  produces  a price,  and  ultimately  will  realize 
its  full  price,  and  perhaps  a very  high  one,  to  the  inventor  ‘ the  consequence  is, 
that  gentlemen  of  skill  and  enterprize  devote  themselves  to  objects  of  that  kind, 
assured  that  ultimately  they  must  and  will  have  their  reward.  In  Ireland  there  is 
no  such  inducement. 

699.  What  should  prevent  an  Irishman  who  had  invented  some  improvement  in 
machinery,  from  bringing  his  invention  to  the  English  market  and  deriving  from  it 
some  advantage  ? — Nothing  whatever ; but  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  applied  to 
such  subjects,  the  Irish  mind  has  not  been  directed  to  those  pursuits.  Neither  am 
I sure  that  ainong  the  patentees  who  have  of  late  obtained  a guarantee  for  tbe 
security  of  their  property  in  .such  inventions,  there  are  not  to  be  found  a consider- 
able number  of  Irishmen  ; T believe  the  fact  to  be  that  there  are. 

700.  Do  you  find  a greater  disposition  to  attend  to  those  branches  of  science, 
or  to  the  higher  and  more  intellectual,  such  as  the  science  of  Mind,  to  Ethical 
science,  &c.  &c.  in  Ireland  r — Mental  science  has  been  put  into  a very  prominent 
place  in  the  college  course  of  the  Belfast  Institution,  but  I think  not  from 
any  exceeding  ardour  in  the  study  which  exists  in  Ireland,  nor  any  sense  of  its 
paramount  importance  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  our  Institution;  but 
chiefly  because  our  seminary  was  intended  to  answer  the  purposes  of  young  men 
who  formerly  would  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  Edinburgh  or  to  Gla4ow°  and 

therefore 
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therefore  our  managers  felt  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  classes 
for  the  same  branches  of  instruction  which  such  young  men  w ould  there  have  been 
required  to  attend.  I,  for  my  own  part,  think  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  mere  abstract  study  of  the  human  mind. 

701.  What  are  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  Belfast  Institution; 
is  the  Monitorial  system  used  in  either  the  higher  or  lower  classes  ? — It  is  not,  as 
far  as  I am  acquainted  with  either. 

702.  What  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  professors ; does  it  resemble  in  any 
way  the  courses  in  use  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  ?—  It  is  modelled  upon 
them ; the  professor  has  composed  and  reads  over  his  lectures  upon  the  subject 
of  his  course  to  the  students;  generally  lecturing  one  hour  each  day.  At  another 
hour  the  class  meet  for  examination  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lecture  which  they 
have  just  heard  ; at  that  examination  hour  their  written  exercises  are  required  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  each  session  those  students  who  desire  to  go  through 
a regular  course  of  instruction,  and  to  receive  the  general  certificate,  are  examined 
upon  the  whole  business  of  the  class,  and  unless  they  give  satisfaction  their  ticket  is 
not  signed,  the  consequence  of  which  is  they  are  obliged  to  attend  the  class  again  ; 
besides  this,  books  are  prescribed  for  their  study  during  the  vacation,  upon  which 
they  are  examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  the  college  ; and  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  neglecting  in  the  interval  those  lessons  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  professor,  they  are  then  again  examined  upon  the  subjects  of  his 
course  of  lectures.  Having  in  this  way  gone  through  three  regular  sessions,  they 
are  finally  examined  upon  the  business  of  all  the  different  classes,  together  with 
a prescribed  portion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  if  they  give  satisfaction 
they  receive  a general  certificate,  which  is  a written  document  on  parchment,  with 
the  seal  of  the  Institution  appended,  and  signed  by  all  the  professors. 

703.  Are  written  questions  much  used  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Institution  ? — 
Scarcely  at  all. 

704.  Which  do  you  prefer  viva  voce  examination,  or  questions  in  writing? — For 
very  minute  and  searching  examination  into  the  comparative  merits  of  young  men, 
as  in  order  to  decide  a premium  of  great  importance,  T should  prefer  a written 
examination  ; but,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching,  I should  conceive  that 
a system  of  examination  by  means  of  written  questions  would  be  too  tedious : in 
those  examinations  I think  the  freedom  and  extemporaneous  nature  of  viva  voce 
examination  answers  the  purpose  much  better.  The  Committee  will  observe,  that 
there  is  a difference  between  the  ordinary  course  of  examination,  which  the  teacher 
employs  in  order  to  ascertain  that  his  pupil  understands  the  instruction  he  has 
received,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  comparative  merits  of  dif- 
ferent candidates  for  honours. 

705.  Is  not  it  to  be  apprehended,  that  when  a regular  coui'se  of  viva  vocfi 
examination  is  used,  certain  traditionary  questions  are  likely  to  be  asked,  for 
which  the  pupil  prepares  himself  beforehand,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  our 
universities,  &c.,  with  the  assistance  of  private  tutors  ? — No  such  result  has  fol- 
lowed, nor  can  it,  from  the  system  adopted  in  the  Institution.  The  professor 
lectures  upon  the  subject  of  his  course  for  one  hour ; at  the  end  of  that  hour  there 
is  an  intermission,  and  when  he  meets  the  class  again  he  puts  the  question,  not  by 
any  means  in  a set  form  of  words,  but  in  whatever  expressions  suggest  themselves 
to  him  at  the  moment.  He  also  frequently,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proficiency 
of  his  students,  puts  his  question,  with  reference  to  collateral  topics,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  hand,  even  beyond  the 
information  communicated  in  the  lectures. 

706.  Are  these  methods  adopted  in  all  the.  branches  taught,  or  confined  to 
certain  branches  only  ? — They  are  modified  in  the  case  of  teaching  languages  and 
mathematics. 

707.  Is  the  study  of  History  pursued  to  any  extent  in  the  Institution? — The 
Committee  will  have  observed,  that  I do  not  regard  the  system  of  instruction  com- 
municated in  the  Belfast  Institution  as  by  any  means  perfect,  though,  in  my  judg- 
ment, fully  equal  to  that  pursued  in  any  British  seminary.  I conceive  there  are 
several  defects  in  it ; and  one  of  them  is,  that  there  is  no  regular  course.of  instruc- 
tion in  general  history.  The  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  does  his  utmost  to 
remedy  this  defect,  by  requiring  his  pupils  to  illustrate  those  historical  references 
which  occur  in  the  w'orks  that  form  the  text-books  of  his  lectures ; still  this  I know 
and  feel  to  be  a very  imperfect  mode  of  attaining  the  end,  and  should  greatly  prefer 

^30.  I 3 a regular 


Rev. 

John  Scott  Porter. 


17  July  1835. 
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Rev.  a regular  course  of  instruction  in  general  history,  as  well  as  in  some’ other  subjects 
John  Scott  Porfei'.  Hindi  are  not  embraced  in  our  present  system. 

~ ~ 708.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  connect  with  the  course  of  History  a course 

17  -ju}  i 35-  of  statistics  and  legislation  ? — I think  that  a good  philosophical  course  of  history 
ought  to  embrace  geography,  the  history  of  legislation  and  of  commerce,  the  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

709.  Would  you  merely  apply  that  observation  to  the  higher  branches  of  liisto- 
rical  study,  or  would  you  introduce  such  course  in  the  elementary  school  as  well  as 
in  the  higher? — History  is  taught  in  the  elementary  school;  that  is  to  say,  the 
pupils  in  the  English  school  are  instructed  in  the  history  of  their  own  countty  and 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  of  France  and  America;  and  in  some  degree  of  Germany. 
I recollect  being  present  at  the  examinations  of  the  English  school,  when  a class  was 
examined  at  great  length  upon  Robertson’s  History  of  America;  and  I recollect  on 
a former  occasion  having  been  present  when  a class  was  examined  upon  Robertson’s 
History  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

710.  Do  you  think  the  study  of  history  one  of  the  first  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  opinions  of  the  individual  in  future  life? — I think  it  of  much  greater 
practical  importance  than  the  abstract  metaphysical  investigations  that  occupy  so 
long  a period  of  the  usual  course  of  study  in  the  college  department  of  the  Acade- 
mical Institution. 

711.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a country  like  ours  every  individual  ought  to  possess 
a competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  law  and  legislation? — I think 
it  is  of  very  considerable  importance.  It  must  be  important  to  the  State  that  its 
members  should  be  well  prepared  for  exercising  the  functions  that  devolve  upon 
them  as  citizens,  by  understanding  well  both  their  duties  and  their  rights. 

712.  Would  you  introduce  such  a course  in  the  higher  elementary  schools? — 
The  greatest  difficulty  would  be  the  choice  of  a text-book.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  work  tliat  could  with  advantage  be  used  as  a text-book  upon  the  sub- 
ject. De  Lolme  has  written  a work,  which  might  perhaps  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  j the  first  volume  of  Blackstone  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  too  minute  and 
professional  for  the  purpose  of  schools,  and  Pinnock’s  Catechism  of  the  English 
Constitution  is  decidedly  too  meagre;  but  if  a good  text-book  could  be  suggested, 
I am  sure  the  study  would  be  an  exceedingly  useful  one. 

713.  Do  you  think  the  composition  of  a work  of  that  kind  would  be  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education? — I hope  tliey  will  deem  it  so  ; they 
have  already  produced  a very  useful  series  of  essays  upon  political  economy,  to 
which  that  now  suggested  would  form  a desirable  companion. 

7}4‘  Is  Political  Economy  studied  in  the  Belfast  Institution? — No  lectures  upon 
Political  Economy  have  hitherto  been  introduced;  but  the  joint  boards  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  establish  a branch  for  the  study  of  that  science  immediately. 

715.  Does  the  course  of  History,  as  now  pursued  in  the  Belfast  Institution,  cora- 
pris  emodern  history  as  well  as  ancient  history? — It  does. 

text-books  used? — There  is  a compendium  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  history  which  has  been  drawn  up  and  published  by  Dr.  Hincks;  this 
foims  the  text- book  in  his  own  school:  it  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Tytler’s  Ele- 
ments  of  General  History.  The  Abridgements  of  the  History  of  Rome,  of  Greece, 
and  of  England,  by  Goldsmith,  are  also  used ; together  with  some  of  the  works 
or  Robertson,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  other  writers. 

717-  Do  you  refer  to  foreign  historians,  or  to  original  writers  in  the  course  of 
the  historical  studies  ?— Instruction  in  general  History  being  communicated,  as  I 
have  stated,  only  in  the  English  and  classical  schools,  which  are  chiefly  frequented 
by  junior  pupils,  such  reference  would,  I think,  be  quite  out  of  place  At  all 
events  it  is  not  made. 

718.  Have  you  a school  of  Jurisprudence  ?— There  is  no  school  of  iurispru- 
dence  as  such.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  syllabus  of  lectures,  that  the  subject 
or  jurisprudence  falls  within  the  province  , of  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy; 
he  has  not,  however,  as  yet  been  able  to  lecture  upon  that  branch,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  board  to  annex  it  to  Political  Economy,  and  to  combine  the 
two  branches  in  one  professorship. 

719.  Is  it  in^^tended  to  embrace  Civil  law  as  well  as  the  Common  and  Statute  law 
ot  the  country  r 1 presume  that  a philosophical  course  ought  rather  to  deal  w'ith 
the  investigation  and  establishment  of  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  than 
minute  references  to  the  laws  of  any  one  country. 

720.  Are  the  students  exercised  in  comparing  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
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countries  lu  Europe  in  the  course  of  their  historical  studies? — I am  not  acquainted 
•with  any  such  exercise,  nor  do  I conceive  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce 
it  without  offending  the  prejudices  or  awakening  the  suspicions  of  manv  persons 
who  might  think  that  it  was  intended  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the*  childrea 
improper  political  principles, 

721.  What  is  the  state  of  the  study  of  Medicine  in  the  Institution? — The 
boards  some  time  since  established  a professorship’ of  anatomy,  with  a view  to  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a medical  school.  The  professor  of  anatomy,  however,  has 
since  the  institution  of  his  class  stood  alone.  Hence  he  has  not  been  attended  by 
any  great  number  of  professional  students,  and  therefore  has  been  obliged  to  adapt 
his  course  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  persons  who  attended  to  anatomy  chiefly 
with  a view  to  other  objects,  such  as  natural  history  or  natural  theology.  Owing 
to  these  circumstances,  he  has  felt  himself  compelled  to  make  his  course  one 
almost  exclusively  of  comparative  anatomy  ; and  in  that  state  the  anatomical 
class  existed  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  college.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  joint  boards  of  managers  and  visitors  have  determined  upon  the 
erection  of  a medical  school  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  have  constructed 
a separate  building  for  the  purpose  of  affording  every  facility.  They  have  adver- 
tised for  candidates  to  fill  the  other  chairs  which  they  must  establish.  The  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  is  to  lecture  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  anatomy,  and  in 
the  summer  season  he  has  been  appointed  to  lecture  upon  botany,  an  office  for 
which  his  attainments  and  eminence  in  that  science  peculiarly  qualify  him.  His 
anatomical  course  being  a winter  one,  the  two  appointments,  though  held  by  the 
same  individual,  will  not  interfere.  The  boards  have  further  advertised  for  candi- 
dates for  the  chairs  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  of  Chemistry,  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Midwifery  and  Surgery.  I have  no  doubt,  from  infor- 
mation which  has  reached  me  since  I arrived  in  London,  that  in  a short  time  all 
those  chairs  will  be  filled  in  a manner  that  will  secure  the  confidence  of  the  pro- 
fession  and  the  approbation  of  the  public ; so  that  our  medical  school  may  come 
into  complete  operation  in  the  month  of  November  next,  under  highly  favourable 
auspices. 

722.  Have  you  a large  hospital  in  Belfast? — There  is  in  Belfast  an  hospital, 
called  a Fever  Hospital,  but  which  is  really  a general  hospital,  in  which  I think  up- 
wards of  180  patients  may  be  accommodated.  There  is  also  a Lying-in  Hospital, 
having  a provision  for  the  attendance  of  extern  patients,  and  affording  such  attend- 
ance to  a great  number  of  cases  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  treated  in  the  house. 
There  is  a Lock  Hospital  attached  to  the  general  hospital,  and  a General  Dispen- 
sary, in  which,  as  appears  by  the  returns  given  to  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  in- 
to the  medical  attendance  on  tlie  poor,  upwards  of  9,000  cases  are  treated  every  year. 
The  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  northern  counties  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belfast,  and  there  is  a Local  Dispensary,  different  from  that  which  I have  alluded 
to,  the  conductors  of  which  have  charge  of  a great  number  of  cases,  how  many 
I cannot  exactly  say. 

723.  Is  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  in  relation  with  these  several  chari- 
table establishments? — The  Institution  is  not  in  immediate  correspondence  with 
them  5 but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  • amicable  feeling,  the  governors  of 
almost  all  of  them  being  in  a great  measure  the  same  individuals  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  Institution.  While  upon  this  subject,  I beg  to 
observe,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  a medical  inspector  should  be 
appointed  in  Belfast,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Anatomy  Act,  so  that  the  school 
of  anatomy  might  be  conveniently  and  regularly  supplied  with  subjects,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

724.  Have  they  at  present  an  inadequate  supply  of  subjects  ? — Subjects  in  fact 
cannot  be  obtained  at  present  without  the  employment  of  the  disgusting  instru- 
mentality of  the  resurrection-men  j or  without  relying  upon  the  exertions  of  friends 
■who  might  be  enabled  to  send  subjects  from  Glasgow  or  from  Dublin. 

7 25.  In  case  the  Medical  school  were  properly  constituted,  according  to  the  hopes 
which  you  have  held  out,  do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  means  afforded  by 
the  public  institutions  of  the  town,  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  practical 
study  of  the  profession? — That  being  a professional  question,  I should  rather  give 
a professional  opinion,  than  simply  state  my  own  impression  ,•  and  therefore, 

1 beg  leave  to  say,  that  my  friend,  Dr.  M'Donnel),  whose  name  is  well  known  to 
the  public  and  the  profession,  has  declared  repeatedly  in  my  hearing  tlrnt  there 
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are  ample  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  a medical  school  in  the  town  of  Belfast, 
arising  from  hospitals,  asylums  and  medical  charities. 

726.  Were  such  a school  established,  and  in  full  operation,  do  you  think 
you  should  have  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  attend 
it,  or  that  they  would  continue  as  they  now  do  to  frequent  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  or  in  the  Medical  schools  of  Dublin  ? — Much  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  appointments  that  may  take  place.  Supposing  them  to  be  as  I anticipate 
they  will  be,  I think  nothing  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  school, 
except  the  inability  of  the  Institution  to  confer  the  usual  testimonial  of  a degree 
upon  those  who  have  completed  their  course.  The  want  of  this  degree  would  no 
doubt  induce  many  students  to  resort,  as  at  present  they  are  compelled  to  do,  to 
more  distant  seminaries,  at  least  for  one  year  of  their  course. 

727.  Do  you  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  very  natural  and  proper  that  the 
higher  degrees  of  Medicine  should  be  conferred  only  after  a very  extensive  course 
of  study,  and  very  large  opportunities  of  practical  improvement,  which  course  of 
study  and  opportunities  are  more  likely  to  be  afforded  in  the  capital  of  a country 
than  in  any  of  the  secondary  towns  ? — I think  that  the  number  of  cases  which  are 
treated  in  the  public  hospitals  of  London  will  give  to  the  medical  schools  in  this 
city  a preponderating  advantage  over  any  local  establishments ; but  this  may  be  in 
a considerable  degree  compensated  for  by  the  superior  attention  which  each  pupil 
will  be  likely  to  receive  from  his  teacher,  in  a school  of  more  limited  numbers. 
With  regard  to  conferring  incipient  and  afterwards  higher  degrees,  I beg  to  express 
it  as  my  humble  opinion,  that  if  these  incipient  degrees  or  degrees  of  lower  rank 
than  M.  D.,  are  to  be  understood  as  authorizing  the  holder  of  them  to  practice 
medicine,  I fear  that  a great  deal  of  evil  would  arise.  The  public  would  not 
comprehend  the  difference.  Several  persons  would  engage  in  practice  under  the 
sanction  of  the  lower  degree,  with  little  or  nothing  to  restrain  them  from  attempting 
the  treatment  and  undertaking  the  management  of  those  cases  for  which  their 
professional  education  had  confessedly  not  qualified  them,  except  their  own  feeling 
of  conscientiousness;  and  this  coming  in  direct  collision,  as  it  frequently  would, 
with  their  interest,  and  as  they  might  suppose  their  reputation,  the  consequences 
would  be  likely  to  be  injurious;  and  I fancy  that  the  higher  degree  and  the  quali- 
fications for  obtaining  it,  would  not  be  sought  for  so  frequently  as  they  are  at 
present.  I should  wish  however  to  express  it  also  as  my  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  public,  that  degrees  were  not  conferred  in  the  seminaries,  or  at  least 
by  the  conductors  of  the  seminaries  where  instruction  is  afforded  in  medical  science; 
but  that  a central  board  ora  board  of  travelling  commissioners  were  appointed,  who 
should  make  it  their  business  to  examine  students  from  any  recognized  medical 
school,  who  should  present  certificates  of  attendance  upon  the  requisite  classes,  and 
admit  them,  if  found  qualified,  to  the  rank  of  practitioners. 

728.  Might  not  the  degree  of  Licentiate,  or  Bachelor  be  given  as  a test  of 
having  passed  through  certain  courses  of  instruction,  in  local  institutions,  such  as 
you  have  stated,  such  for  instance  as  that  of  Belfast,  without  however  givinti  the 
privilege  of  practising  Medicine,  till  a higher  degree  bad  been  first  obtained  ?— In 
that  case  the  lower  degree  of  licentiate  would  never  be  sought  for;  a man  would 
seek  for  no  degree  till  he  got  the  degree  that  authorized  him  to  practice,  I have 
been  informed  that  a degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  not  conferred  in  Dublin 
College  upon  any  student,  at  the  completion  of  his  medical  curriculum  ; the  degree 
to  which  he  is  then  admissible  is  that  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  but  upon  this  degree 
of  bachelor  of  medicine  professional  men  are  perpetually  in  the  habit  of  engaging 
in  practice,  and  I believe  are  sanctioned  in  so  doing  ; such  practitioners  seldom  or 
never  take  out  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

729.  Do  you  contemplate  any  evils  likely  to  arise  from  the  arrangement  you 

propose,  of  a Central  Board  of  Commissioners  empowered  to  examine  "for  degrees 
in  medicine . I do  not  at  this  moment  contemplate  any  evils  likely  to  arise  which 
have  not  arisen,  and  may  not  arise  under  the  present  system  ; I believe  such  a system 
exists  m France,  and  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  those  who  ought  to  be  com- 
petent judges.  ® 

730-  Would  you  recommend  a similar  arrangement  with  regard  to  degrees  in 
Law  .—Degrees  m law  are  in  these  countries  so  completely  honorary,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  conferring  them  does  not  at  first  sight  appear. 

731 . Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  in  our  system,  if,  in  order  to  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  the  6ar,  it  were  required  to  pass  through  a preliminary  course  of  study  tested 
by  a degree  ?— I think  it  would  be  a great  imp'rovement,  and  I believe  it  is  admitted 
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by  almost  every  person  who  has  attended  to  the  subject,  that  the  present  mode  of 
examining,  or  rather  not  examining  candidates  for  the  bar,  is  productive  of  many 
evils. 

732.  Might  there  not  be  a board  of  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  bar  to 
examine  candidates,  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  suggested  a board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  medical  profession  ? — I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a board  where  there  is  such  a body  of  men  as  the  judges  existing,  from 
whom  the  commissioners  might  be  very  easily  selected. 

733.  Do  you  find  that  the  Belfast  Institution  is,  in  most  branches  of  literature 
and  science,  sufficiently  effective? — I think  it  is  eminently  so;  it  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  so  by  those  who  have  taken  most  pains  to  investigate  its  efficiency. 
I refer  the  Committee  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Education  Inquiry. 

734.  Do  you  find  that  Report  to  be,  in  most  particulars,  accurate? — I think  it  is 
a substantially  accurate  Report. 

735.  Are  you  aware  of  any  important  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  ? — No  important  changes  have  taken  place ; a few 
branches  of  study  may  have  been  adopted,  and  a few  text-books  may  have 
been  altered,  but  no  change  of  system  has  been  introduced. 

736.  Have  the  results  been  still  more  striking  since  that  period? — I think 
the  s}-stem  of  education  has  been  receiving  continual  improvement,  and  that  the 
results  have  been  increasingly  satisfactory. 

737.  Do  you  think  that  the  influence  upon  the  country  at  large  has  been 
progressively  beneficial? — Tlie  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Report  has  been 
short,  but  I am  sure  the  influence  of  the  Institution  cannot  be  for  evil,  but 
whatever  its  influence  be,  it  must  be  for  good;  and  it  has  been  progressively 
increasing. 

738.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a considerable  means  of  extending  and  en- 
larging and  improving  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  that  establishment,  if 
it  were  erected  into  an  university,  and  privilege  given  to  confer  at  least  the  in- 
ferior degrees? — I should  regard  it  as  a matter  of  verv  great  importance 
indeed  to  the  Institution  itself,  and  thereby  a great  benefit  to  the  public  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  conductors  of  the  Institution  have  already  taken  steps 
towards  procuring  such  privileges  for  the  Institution,  aud  have  forwarded  a me- 
morial to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  a view  to  that  object. 

739.  Would  any  difficulties  exist  in  the  way  of  such  a contemplated  improve- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  theological  course,  or  the  theological  degrees  or  medi- 
cal degrees? — I think  the  theological  school  not  being  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Institution  itself,  but  rather  established  under  its  sanction 
by  external  bodies,  and  entirely  under  their  control,  the  Institution  need  not,  and 
could  not  with  propriety  seek  for  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  theology.  It 
may  so  happen  that  those  bodies  which  have  established  the  theological  school  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  might  withdraw  that  school  from  its  walls,  in  which  case  the 
Institution  would  be  left  in  the  anomalous  situation  of  affording  no  instruction  in 
theology,  and  at  the  .same  time  having  the  power  to  confer  degrees  in  theology; 
therefore  I think  the  Institution  ought  not  to  be  desirous  of  conferring  degrees  in 
theology.  With  regard  to  the  medical  school,  it  is  as  yet  a contemplated  school, 
not  an  existing  school.  The  Institution  cannot  at  present  require  Government  ta 
sanction  the  operations  of  that  department  till  lime  shall  show  what  the  nature  of 
those  operations  may  be.  But  I should  hope  that  if  they  be  successful  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  will  hereafter  lend  to  the  school  the  same  sanction  which 
is  afforded  to  other  schools  of  similar  efficiency, •v.4mtever  that  may  be  ; we  ask  no 
more,  I do  think,  however,  that  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  say  the 
degree  ol  bachelor  of  arts,  and  that  of  master  of  arts  on  students  who  have  been 
educated  within  its  walls,  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  establish- 
ment. It  would  render  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline  much  more  easy 
and  effectual  than  is  possible  under  the  present  system.  It  would  hold  out  an  in- 
ducement, whicli  at  present  does  not  exist,  to  young  men  to. go  through  a complete 
course  ot  academical  instruction,  because  it  would  give  them  that  rank  and  standing 
which  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  an  academic  degree,  a universally  recognised 
testimonial  that  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  it  has  had  a liberal  education  ; and  it 
would  induce  several  students  who  at  present  content  themselves  with  only  part  of 
the  college  course,  to  go  tlsrough  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
.degree,  whereby  they  would  leave  the  college  with  better  informed  minds,  with 

^30*  K • more 


Rev. 

John  Scott  Porter. 
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Kev.  more  enlarged  views,  and  perhaps  with  better  dispositions  than  wdien  they  merely 
Join  Scott  Porter,  leave  the  introductory  classes  to  mix  at  once  w’ith  the  business  of  the  world. 

I conceive  that  in  various  points  of  view  such  a power  would  be  useful  to  the 

17  July  1835.  seminary  itself,  highly  desirable  to  the  students,  and  beneficial  to' the  public  at 
large.  It  cannot  be  concealed  from  our  minds  that  the  expense  of  education  and 
the  moral  dangers  to  which  young  men  are  exposed  in  its  progress,  are  very  much 
increased  by  their  being  compelled  to  go  to  a great  distance  from  home.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  object  of  great  importance  to  bring  education,  with  its  honours  and  its 
usual  rewards,  as  dose  as  possible  to  every  man’s  door  ; nor  do  I see  any  reason 
why  the  youth  of  Ulster,  containing,  as  it  does,  a population  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  all  Scotland,  should  be  compelled  to  resort  to  distant  universities,  if  they  desire 
to  obtain  academic  honours. 

740.  Are  the  greater  part  of  the  students  in  the  Institution  at  Belfast,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  or,  generally  speaking,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — • 
They  are  almost  all  from  the  north  of  Ireland  some  few  come  from  a g-reat 
distance ; but  a large  proportion  of  the  students  who  attend  at  the  Institution  come 
from  the  town  of  Belfast  itself,  and  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Arma<ib, 
Derry,  Tyrone,  and  in  some  instances,  Monaghan  and  other  counties  of  Ulster.  * 

741.  Are  there  many  Catholics  attend  the  Institution? — There  are  not  many 
Catholics. 


742.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  whole? — In  the  college  department 
they  bear  so  small  a ratio  as  scarcely  to  be  taken  into  account;  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  in  a hundred. 

743.  Whence  does  that  arise ; is  it  from  the  ■want  of  cultivation  of  the  higher 
bra.nches  of  science  among  the  Catholics,  or  from  their  frequenting  exclusively 
Trinity  College  ? — In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  Catholics,  generally  speaking,  are 
not  in  the  rank  of  life  in  which  persons  are  to  be  found,  who  are  desirous  of  a 
liberal  education.  There  have  been,  however,  highly  respectable  young  men, 
Roman-catiiolics,  brought  up  at  the  Institution.  One  of  them  I met  in  the  streets 
of  London  a few  days  ago ; and  upon  asking  him  a que.stion  with  a view  to  some 
inquiries  that  I supposed  might  perhaps  be  put  to  me  by  this  Committee,  I was 
happy  to  learn  what  indeed  I should  have  stated  from  my  own  belief,  but  what 
I am  better  satisfied  to  be  able  to  speak  to  upon  his  authority,  that  during  die 
whole  of  his-  course  through  all  the  different  classes  of  the  college  department 
(except  the  theological  ones,  which  of  course  he  never  attended,)  he  had  not  heard 
a single  remark  or  statement  wliich  he  conceived  was  calculated  to  interfere  with 
those  religious  principles  which,  as  a Roman-catholic,  he  conscientiously  held,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  to  which  the  professor  of  moral 
philosopliy  is,  I believe,  avovvedly  favourable. 

744-  Has  not  the  Institution  at  Belfast  been  always  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
Roman-catholic  prelates  who  have  resided  at  Belfast  ? — The  only  Roman-catholic 
prelate  who  has  resided  at  Belfast  since  the  college  department  opened,  is  the 
piesent  primate.  Doctor  Crolly,  and  he  has  always  expressed,  and  I believe  sin- 
ceiely  expressed,  an  interest  in  tiie  prosperity  of  tiie  Institution. 

1 . aware  of  any  Catholic  college  being  established  in  the  north  of 

Ireland  . — ihere  is  a school  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  episcopal 
chapel  or  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor.  There  was  in  Derry,  at  the  time  that 
1 « as  there  at  school,  an  episcopal  seminary  for  training  young  men  for  the  church: 
I know  of  none  besides.  o j o > 

740.  Do  you  think  that  the  erection  of  Belfast  into  an  university  would  withdraw 
a great  number  of  students  from  Trinity  College? — I do  not  think  it  would  with- 
cliaw  one.  It  might  allure  to  the  Institution  as  students  young  men  who  at  present 
lesort  to  no  college  or  university,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  draw  a single  student 
trom  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  ® 

747*  Uo  you  think  that  the  state  of  Ireland  would  admit  at  present  of  more 
severarothere™  universities? — I think  there  is  ample  field  and  verge  enough  for 

objection  to  the  erection  of  two  or  three  univer- 
sities m I‘*eland,  than  to  the  continuance  of  four  or  five  in  Scotland?—!  see  no 
objection  to  the  one,  that  would  not  equally  apply  to  the  other. 

749-  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  university  in  the  soutli  as  well 
as  the  noith  ot  Ireland?—!  see  no  difficiiltv,  nor  in  the  way  of  one  in  the 
■west  also.  ' *' 


750.  Where  would  you  place  it  in  the  west  of  Ireland?-!  was  of  opinion  that 

Galway 
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Galway  would  be  a suitable  locality,  beiug  a large  town  and  a place  of  thrivin<r 
trade.  ° 

751.  What  improvements  do  you  contemplate  in  the  Belfast  Institution  ?— In 
the  college  department  I should  look  first  to  the  enlargement  of  the  session  : the 
students  are  attending  the  classes  only  six  months  out  of  the  twelve  ; I think  in'tnat 
way  a great  deal  of  valuable  time  is  lost.  Six  months  of  vacation  seem  to  me  to 
be  longer  than  is  required  for  the  relaxation  which  restores  the  spring  and  the 
energy  of  the  mind,  fatigued  by  labour ; and,  in  fact,  it  rather  allows  the  student 
time  to  forget  what  he  has  learnt,  and  to  form  habits  of  indolence  and  inattention, 
against  which  he  has  to  struggle  for  the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  his 
return. 

752.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  discipline  of  the  Institution  as  it 
now  stands  ? — The  discipline  is  good  ; the  young  men  are  in  general  moral  and 
well-behaved  ; they  are  attentive  to  tlieir  classes,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I consider 
in  that  view  the  Institution  is  in  a satisfactory  state.  But  there  are  other  improve- 
ments which  I should  wish  to  see  introduced.  I should  wish,  for  instance,  se- 
condly,' that  classes  were  established  in  the  college  department  for  the  study  of 
general  history  and  modern  languages;  as  also  of  natural  history,  chemistry  and 
of  political  economy  and  jurisprudence.  These  subjects,  I am  sorry  to  obirve, 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  under-graduate  course  of  any  university  or  col- 
lege in  the  three  kingdoms : and  I should  wish  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution  to  set 
tlie  example  of  their  introduction.  I should  wish  that  attendance  upon  all  those 
branches  ol  study  should  be  made  imperative  upon  the  candidates  for  a general 
certificate  or  degree,  in  arts,  as  well  as  attendance  upon  those  chairs  that  are  already 
established;  and  seeing  that  if  my  former  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  time  of 
study  ill  each  year  would  be  prolonged  by  three  or  four  months,  amounting  to  one- 
hait  the  time  for  study  in  the  w hole  year,  I do  not  perceive  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  bringing-  all  those  subjects  into  the  course.  I should  wish,  thirdly, 
that  a course  of  study  should  be  appointed,  as  in  Dublin  College,  on  which  all  can- 
didates for  entrance  should  be  examined,  and  that  none  should  be  admitted  as 
regular  students  who  could  not  answer  upon  it  satisfactorily.  I would  recommend, 
lourlhly  that  the  class  of  Greek,  which  is  now  required  to  be  attended  only  once, 

1 sessions;  and  that  Latin,  which  is  now  left  entirely  optional, 

should  be  required  for  two  sessions  also.  I should  wish,  fifthly,  that  the  abstract 
studies  of  logic  and  belles  lettres,  (which,  as  in  the  Scottish  universities,  form  one 
academical  course),  and  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy,  instead  of  meeting  the 
student  at  the  very  beginning  ot  his  career,  should  be  reserved  till  near  its  close, 
when  his  mind  would  be  better  able  to  grapple  with  subjects  of  that  abstruse 
nature.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  our  course  might,  with  advantacre,  be 
modelled  somewhat  in  this  form  ; 

The  first  year,  Latin,  Greek,  mathamatics  and  general  history,  includino  oeo- 
graphy  and  chronology.  “ ® 

The  second  year,  Latin,  Greek,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  some 
one  of  the  modern  languages  of  continental  Europe.  I should  be  inclined  to 
leave  the  selection  of  the  particular  modern  language  pretty  much  to  the  stu- 
dents own  choice;  but  I do  think  that  as  no  person  is  considered  in  society  to 
have  obtained  the  education  of  a gentleman  who  is  not  acquainted  either  with  the 
ireneb,  Italian,  Spanish  or  German  language,  or  with  several  or  all  of  them  ; the 
knowledge  of  one  at  least  should  be  made  essential  previous  to  the  obtainin<r  of 
a degree.  ® 

Tor  the  third  year  of  the  under-graduate  course  I should  propose  chemistry, 
metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric,  with  a course  of  political 
jurisprudence  and  constitutional  law. 

This  is  but  a hasty  sketch ; still  I think  it  is  not  impracticable,  and  might  be 
found  advantageous. 

753-  Would  you  suggest  any  alterations  • in  the  constitution  of  the  body  of  the 
institution  r — As  regards  the  body  -itself,  I think  the  constitution  is  a good  one. 

754-  Who  has  the  power  of  making  alterations  in  the  course? — The  power  of 
regulating  the  course  is  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  entrusted  to  the  joint  boards  of 
managers  and  visitors.  Since  the  year  1817  the  joint  boards  of  managers  and 
visitors  have,  in  a great  degree,  delegated  this  authority  to  the  professors  them- 
selves, whom  they  have  constituted  a board  of  faculty.  In  order  to  make  any 
course  of  study  imperative,  and  not  liable  to  be  suddenly  changed,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  any  alterations  in  the  prescribed  course  should  be  sanctioned  bj- 
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Rev.  a general  meeting  of  the'  proprietors  of  the  Institution,  and  approved  by  the  Lord 

John  Scott  Porter.  Lieutenant  in  council,  in  which  case  it  would  become  one  of  the  bye-laws  of  the 

Institution.  The  Institution,  by  Act  of  Incorporation,  is  not  authorized  to  make, 

j/ July  1835.  alter  or  repeal  any  bye-law  without  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 

council. 

755.  Then  it  would  depend  upon  the  board  of  faculty  to  make  those  improve- 
ments? — ^The  joint  boards  of  managers  and  visitors,  could,  if  they  choose  to  exer- 
cise their  authority  in  the  case,  do  it  of  their  own  motion ; but  I am  sure  they 
would  greatly  prefer  that  all  such  subjects  should  be  considered  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  literary  body,  the  faculty,  consisting  of  all  the  professors,  and  laid  before 
them  for  their  sanction. 

756.  In  the  course  you  have  mentioned,  you  have  not  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  arts  either  drawing  or  music ; do  not  you  think  that  both  should  form  an 
integral  part,  not  only  of  the  college,  but  even  of  elementary  education? — I should 
cordially  approve  of  young  men  obtaining  instruction  in  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  music,  drawing,  and  if  needful,  dancing  also;  fencing,  the  military  exer- 
cise, gymnastics,  swimming  and  riding  are  also  taught,  as  I know  in  the  royal  col- 
leves  of  France,  and  I see  no  objection  to  their  introduction  ; but  at  the  same 
time  as  there  are  many  well-educated  men  who  are  not  acquainted  with  those 
accomplishments,  I should  not  make  them  imperative;  I should  afford  facilities 
for  them,  but  not  require  them. 

757.  In  order  to  give  full  efficiency  to  this  system,  do  you  think  it  requisite  that 
there  should  be  subordinate  institutions  in  the  character  of  academies  and  colleges 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland? — It  would  be  very  desirable;  the  instruction  which 
prepares  a young  man  for  the  university,  is  usually  obtained  at  a seminary,  which 
is  indifferently  called  a school,  an  academy,  or  in  some  instances  also  a college.  I 
had  reference  to  such  schools,  schools  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  uni- 
versity, when  I spoke  of  the  desirableness  of  their  improvement. 

758.  Would  you  have  any  objection,  in  case  the  Board  of  Education  had  greater 
powers  given  to  it,  to  placing  the  Belfast  Institution  in  relation  with  that  board,  by 
admitting  its  Inspectors  to  visit  and  report  upon  it,  or  requiring  the  managers  or 
the  board  of  faculty  to  report  annually  to  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  the  pro- 
gress and  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  Institution? — I must  be  understood 
as  speaking  rnv  own  sentiments  as  a private  individual;  I have  not  consulted  my 
colleagues  in  the  management  upon  the  subject,  nor  do  I know  what  their  feeling 
would  be;  but  speaking  for  myself,  I should  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  very 
beneficial,  and  in  fact  desirable.  It  would  impose  a salutary  check,  and  afford  an 
useful  stimulant  to  all  our  masters  and  teachers,  who,  knowing  that  the  visits  of  the 
inspectors  were  at  hand,  would  have  a strong  motive  to  exert  themselves  and 
induce  their  pupils  to  make  efforts,  lest  they  might  forfeit  their  place  in  the  public 
estimation  which  it  is  their  honour  and  interest  to  hold.  It  might  have  a tendency, 
on  particular  occasions,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  transactions  of  that  kind 
which  are  commonly  called  jobs,  if  ever  such  a tendency  should  show  itself,  vvhich 
I must  say,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  the  Institution  it  has  not  done  hitherto ; 
and  it  would  afford  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  laborious  and  anxious  task  of 
superintending  this  seminary,  a thing  which  they  very  much  want,  a court  of 
reference  and  appeal,  to  which  they  might  apply  for  the  final  adjudication  of  any 
questions  on  which  their  decision  was  objected  to  on  the  score  of  alleged  prejudice 
or  partiality.  I may  allude  especially  to  one  case  that  has  recently  arisen,  in  which 
a professor,  who  was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  religious  principles  of 
some  of  the  students,  was,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
joint  boards  to  obtain  a precise  statement  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
of  tile  evidence  on  which  they  rested,  from  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  accused, 
subjected  to  a minute  and  searching  scrutiny  into  his  conduct  since  he  undertook 
the  management  of  that  class ; the  result  of  which  I hold  in  my  hand  in  the  form 
of  “ Minutes  of  an  Inquiry  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  Joint  Boards  of 
Managers  and  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast,  respecting 
the  Moral  Philosophy  Class,”  comprising  altogether  nearly  83  printed  pages,  octavo. 
After  having  maturely  considered  this  body  of  evidence,  the  joint  boards  agreed  to 
a resolution,  by  a large  majority,  that  so  far  as  appeared,  from  the  evidence^on  that 
inquiry,  the  professor  was  not  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  the  joint  board  had  no  alternative  but  to  agree  to  this  resolution  ; yet 
their  having  done  so,  instead  of  producing  the  effect  of  acquitting  the  professor^ 
has  only  brought  themselves  into  a share  of  the  blame;  the  same  parties  who  at 
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fiist  attacked  the  professor,  having  with  equal  warmth,  charged  the  joint  boards  Rev. 

with  partiality  in  consequence  of  this  decision.  Now  it  would  be  to  me  a matter  John  Scott  Porier. 

of  exceeding  great  comfort,  if  there  existed  an  impartial  and  independent  board,  

not  connected  with  the  Institution,  not  connected  with  the  parties  bringing  forward 
this  accusation,  but  appointed  by  competent  authority,  and  invested  with  power  to 
hear  and  to  decide  all  such  matters.  To  that  hoard  we  might  appeal  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  upon  our  own  conduct,  as  to  a judicial  tribunal  empowered 
to  declare  us  guilty  or  not  guilty ; or,  which  would  to  me  have  been  much  more 
desirable,  the  whole  inquiry  might  have  been  instituted  under  their  auspices,  and 
the  joint  boards  saved  from  the  pain,  labour  and  anxiety  which  the  task  imposed 
upon  us.  In  the  management  of  the  Institution,  I believe,  there  is  nothing  which 
requires  concealment.  lama  friend  to  publicity,  and  I should  wish  express  and 
formal  reports  to  be  sent  forward  every  year,  of  the  state  and  progress  of  our 
seminary,  and  of  every  other  which  receives  support  from  the  public  funds;  I think 
the  Government  have  a right  to  such  returns,  if  they  are  pleased  to  demand  them. 

759-  ^0  not  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  not  merely  of  advantage  to  the  indi- 
vidual seminary,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  to  be  periodically  put  in  possession  by 
such  reports  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  every  one  of  the  establishments  of  a 
public  nature  in  the  country  ? — It  might  be  useful  to  the  public  at  large,  by  making 
it  acquainted  with  the  educational  statistics  in  the  country ; it  might  also  be  a guide 
to  parents  in  Ireland  in  selecting  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  their  children. 

760.  Do  you  think  this  object  could  be  effected  in  any  way  so  advantageously, 
so  rapidly  and  so  generally,  as  by  means  of  the  Board  of  Education  established  in 
Dublin.' — I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  other  means  might  not  be  devised 
that  would  obtain  the  same  good;  but  I think  that  such  reports  communicated 
to  Parliament  would  have  that  effect. 

761.  Might  not  means  be  taken  by  that  board  to  communicate  to  the  several 
establishinents  under  its  jurisdiction,  information  upon  these  subjects  in  such  an 
intelligible  form  as  would  materially  assist  them  in  improving  their  several  insti- 
tutions — It  might  be  so  ; I hope  it  would  be  so, 

762.  Do  you  think  that  any  jealousy  exists  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  such 
institutions,  against  such  interference  of  the  National  Board  ? — I cannot  give  an 
opinion  as  to  what  their  sentiments  might  be  upon  the  subject;  I have  stated  my 
own,  but  theirs  I cannot  give.  I see  no  grounds  to  object  to  such  a qualified 
interference,  and  if  the  Government  choose  to  make  our  submitting  to  it  the  con- 
dition of  receiving  our  annual  grant,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  consent  to  it,  or 
to  give  up  the  endowment. 

763.  From  anything  you  have  seen  of  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  have  you  reason  to  apprehend  its  interference  being  disadvantageous 
to  the  Institution  ?—  I have  not. 


764.  Has  the  progress  of  the  schools  under  the  board  been  of  such  a nature  as  to 
give  confidence? — I am  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  Lancasterian  Na- 
tional School  in  Fvederick-street,  Belfast,  which  is  now  under  the  National  Board, 
and  I can  state  that  the  circumstance  of  that  school  being  placed  under  the  board, 
has  been  highly  favourable  to  it.  It  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  sums 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed  ; of  course  they  have  made  those 
sums  available  for  the  improvement  of  the  seminary.  The  system  that  has  been 
followed  there,  is  substantially  the  same  that  has  been  always  followed  in  the  school ; 
the  subscriptions  have  not  fallen  off;  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  generally 
improved,  and  the  attendance  greallj'  increased. 

765.  In  the  plan  you  have  suggested  of  erecting  Belfast  into  an  university,  would 
vou  contemplate  the  junction  of  the  Academy  ot  Belfast  in  such  an  arrangement? 
^Phe  Academy  of  Belfast  stands  upon  a diferent  footing  from  the  Academical 
Institution.  It  was  originally  erected  by  the  subscriptions  of  a number  of  indi- 
viduals, just  as  was  the  Academical  Institution;  but  latterly  I am  given  to  under- 
stand, that  those  subscribers  and  their  representatives  have  not  exactly  alienated 
the  property  to  the  present  principal,  but  certainly  have  given  to  him  a title  and 
interest  in  it  which  none  of  his  predecessors  possessed.  As  at  present  constituted, 
therefore,  it  approaches  very  much  to  the  nature  of  a private  school.  The  ap- 
pointment of  masters  and  professors  in  the  Academy  must  rest  exclusively  with  the 
pnncipal,  and  I conceive,  that  such  a mode  of  appointment  is  not  calculated  to 
inspire  the  requisite  degree  of  public  confidence,  or  to  render  the  managers  of  the 
Institution  disposed  to  form  a coalition.  At  the  same  time,  I,  for  one,  have  no 

ostility  whatever  to  the  Academy;  I regard  its  existence  as  a great  benefit  to  the 
K 3 town  j 
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Kev.  town  ; it  affords  a guarantee  that  the  higher  education  of  our  young  citizens  shall 
John  Scdt'parter,  not  fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  any  one  body,  however  respectable,  and  it 

thus  affords  the  benefit  of  occasional  co-operation,  and  perhaps  of  occasional 

17  July  1835.  competition. 

766.  Are  there  any  other  powers  that  you  think  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  Belfiist,  in  case  its  remodelling  was  under  consideration  ? — I do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  ask  for  any  further  power,  beyond  tliose  which  I have  stated.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  to  which  I should  wish  to  advert,  before  closing  my  testimony, 
which  is,  the  endowment  out  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  I have  spoken  repeat- 
edly. This  endowment  was  given  originally  to  the  Institution  during  the  time  that 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  held  a distinguished  place  in 
His  Majesty's  councils.  It  was  granted  to  the  managers  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  objects  of  their  Act  of  Incorporation.  An  opinion  prevails  very 
extensively,  and  especially  among  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
that  this  endowment  was  bestowed  upon  the  Institution  in  consequence  of  its 
connexion  with  those  bodies,  in  order  to  provide  a means  of  education  for  their 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  This,  however,  I am  enabled  to  state  is  not  correct, 
the  very  contrary  is  the  fact ; Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
having  signified  in  a letter  to  the  managers,  I think  in  the  year  1816,  that  the 
endowment  wa.s  to  be  withdrawn,  which  the  Institution  had  then  received  for  two 
years ; the  managers  and  visitors  appointed  a deputation  to  wait  upon  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  ascertain  from 
him  the  grounds  of  this  decision,  and  if  possible  to  induce  His  Majesty’s  Ministers 
to  alter  it.  Upon  this  occasion  Lord  Castlereagh  expressly  stated  to  that  deputa- 
tion, that  the  grant  should  not  be  restored,  so  long  as  the  connexion  between  tlie 
Institution  and  the  Synods  continued  j but  that  if  the  Institution  would  break  off 
that  connexion,  it  would  not  only  be  continued  in  its  original  amount,  but  greatly 
increased.  The  Institution,  however,  declined  to  dissolve  the  union  that  had  been 
formed,  and  the  grant  in  consequence  was  withdrawn.  Thus  the  Academical 
Institution,  instead  of  acquiring  the  grant  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with 
the  Synod.s,  actually  lost  it,  in  consequence  of  that  connexion.  Had  this  tie  been 
broken,  the  endowment  would  never  have  been  taken  away ; but  the  board’s  not 
having  consented  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government  in  that  respect,  the  endowment 
wa.s  withdrawn,  nor  was  it  restored  till  182701-  1828,  when  in  consequence  of 
a Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  who  were  specially  in- 
structed to  inquire  and  report  concerning  the  origin,  progress  and  present  state  of 
the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  who  reported  most  favourably ; the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  pleased  next  year  to  recommend  the  renewal  of  the 
former  grant  of  1,500  I per  annum,  which  has  been  regularly  passed  every  session 
since,  together  with  the  sum  of  2,000  1.  last  year,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
required  by  tlie  increase  of  the  college  classes. 

767.  Has  that  sum  of  1,500/.  a year  been  found  adequate? — It  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  those  objects  which  the  managers  of  the  Institution  would  wish 
to  carry  into  effect,  but  it  is  adequate,  or  nearly  so,  to  our  present  expenditure. 

768.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  a tabular  view  of  the  expenditure 
and  receipts  of  the  Institution  ? — I have  no  such  tabular  view  with  me  at  present; 
I may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  procure  it  at  a future  time.  But  every  item  of  income 
and  expenditure  is  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for 
auditing  and  investigating  the  Public  Accounts. 

769.  In  any  future  arrangement  for  the  education  of  Ireland,  would  you  think 
it  a judicious  course  to  pursue,  that  besides  elementary  schools  there  should  be 
established  at  the  expense  of  Government,  acadamies  in  such  counties  as  migkt 
call  for  thetii,  and  colleges  in  such  towns  as  from  their  population  and  improve- 
ment in  civilized  life,  required  education  commensurate  with  those  objects ; and 
that  those  several  establishments,  as  well  as  the  Institution  of  Belfast  itself,  should 
be  placed  in  relation  with,  and  under  the  direction  of  one  superintending  body,  the 
Board  of  National  Education  of  Ireland?— I regard  education  as  so  great  a good, 
that  I should  rejoice  in  seeing  seminaries  for  communicating  the  highest  and  best 
possible  education  established  in  every  quarter  of  the  country ; and  as  to  their  being 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a central  board,  I do  not  see  any  objection. 
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Lima:,  20“  die  Julii,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Jolm  D' Alton,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

770.  ARE  you  a member  of  the  Irisli  bar? — I am. 

771.  Have  you  been  long-  at  the  Irish  bar? — Twenty  years. 

772.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  investigating*  the  orig-inal  foundations, 
and  the  present  state  and  the  management  of  the  funds  of  the  diocesan  and  royal, 
and  other  public  schools  of  Ireland  ? — Those  subjects  have  formed  a portion  of  an 
inquiry  on  Irish  attairs  to  ^vhich  I have  devoted  every  attainable  moment  of  my 
attention  upwards  of  20  years. 

773.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  access  to  many  documents  relating  to 
those  institutions  ? — I have. 

774.  Which  are  not  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  public? — They  are  not  gene- 
rally in  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  they  may  be  equally  attainable  to  those  -who 
would  take  the  same  trouble,  and  incur  the  same  expense  for  their  acquisition. 

775.  You  are  aware  that  commissions  of  inquiry  have  been  engaged  in  nearly 
the  same  researches  at  different  periods  in  Ireland? — I am  aware  of  it. 

776.  Have  you  perused  their  reports  relating  to  the  diocesan  and  royal 
schools? — I have. 

777*  Do  you  find  that  those  reports  are  accurate? — I think  they  who  j-eturned 
them  were  not  aware  of  all  the  funds  given  to  those  establishments ; but  as  far  as 
they  profess  to  state,  I think  them  pretty  accurate. 

77S.  You  think,  however,  that  several  particulars  escaped  the  observation  of 
tbe  Commissioners  at  the  time? — I do  not  know  whether  I should  use  the  w’ord 
“ escaped,”  and  rather  say  they  were  suppressed  from  them.  I think  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  concealment  as  regards  charitable  bequests  in  Ireland. 

779-  Uo  you  find  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  have 
made  sufficient  inquiries  into  those  objects  ?~I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  cast 
any  imputation  upon  the  board,  but  I think  they  have  adopted  modes  of  recover- 
ing those  bequests  (which  probably  is  owing  to  tbe  state  of  tbe  law  in  Ireland  as 
to  legacies,)  that  have  made  the  asserting  of  a title  to  such  charitable  donations 
rather  a loss  than  a gain  to  the  funds  by  the  expense  and  weighty  costs  incurred. 

780.  Where,  therefore,  there  are  charitable  endowments  for  tbe  use  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  as  the  law  at  present  exists,  to  obtain  redress 
before  this  board,  or  a due  appiicatin  of  its  funds  to  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  originally  destined? — It  is  extremely  difficult. 

781.  Do  you  think  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere  in  some  shape  or 
other,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended  ? — I think  the  Legislature  should  not  only  interfere  in  that  manner,  but 
that  as  the  first  step  they  should  effectuate  some  reasonable  mode  of  recovering 
the  sums  left,  and  of  then  compelling  a due  appropriation ; some  means  of  reco- 
vering it  by  course  of  law,  instead  of  resorting  to  a court  of  equity. 

782.  Do  you  found  that  opinion  upon  the  fact  of  your  having  observed  in  many 
cases  a diversion  of  the  funds  from  their  original  purpose.s  ? — Decidedly,  as  far  as 
that  opinion  refers  to  the  appropriation. 

783.  Could  the  Board  of  Charities  pursue  any  other  course  for  the  recovery  of 
those  bequests  than  they  now  do  ? — I do  not  think  they  could,  as  the  law  now 
stands  ; but  I do  think  that  costs  are  incurred  to  the  amount  of  hundreds,  where, 
perhaps,  there  is  but  a small  legacy  left. 

784.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  course  usually  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  such  donations,  and  appropriating  them  to  their  original 
purposes  r — I believe  the  course  is  usually  by  a bill  in  equity,  in  which,  conse- 
quently, the  due  and  proper  parties  must  be  brought  before  the  court,  with  all  those 
incidents  of  abatements  and  delays  which  areconsequent  upon  such  a species  of  suit. 

785*  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  instances  of  applications  of  that  de- 
scription having  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  having  produced 

^30.  K 4 the 
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John  D' Altony'Es({.  tlie  results  which  you  have  just  described  of  weighty  expense  and  great  delay?-- 

I believe  I can  with  safety  refer  to  the  case  of  Judith  Ruth,  who  left  a bequest 

20  July  1835.  connected  with  a charity  in 'the  town  of  Mullingar,  that  was  sought  to  be  reco. 

vered  by  a bill  in  equity  ; and  I understand  that  the  costs  were  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  what  was  ultimately  recovered. 

786.  Are  those  charitable  institutions  under  the  control  in  any  way  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  or  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  ? — As  far  as  the  testators  may  have  resti  ained  it,  and  entrusted  a dis- 
cretion  in  specific  trustees  of  the  charity,  1 consider  that  it  is  only  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  to  interpose  for  the  assertion  of  the  bequests- 
but  they  have  no  legal  povver  over  it  otherwise.  It  is  the  usage  for  the  testator  in 
his  will  to  appoint  an  bvenseer  of  the  bequest;  a trustee  to  facilitate  its  execution 
and  if  that  trustee  neglects  or  betrays  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  it  is  then 
open  for  the  Attorne3^-general  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  trust,  by  a pro- 
ceeding as  in  the  nature  of  a bill  for  specific  performance. 

787.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  that  all  those  institutions  connected  with 
education,  should  be  put  under  an  effective  control,  such  as  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  to  see  that  wherever  private  bequests  are  made  they  should  be  reli- 
giously applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  destined? — I think  it  would 
be  a considerable  saving  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  left  for  those  purposes, 
as  well  as  a more  effective  diffusion  of  education,  to  have  one  board  acting  on  a 
regular  prescribed  system,  and  directing  the  funds  so  appropriated  in  the  channels 
best  adapted  to  convey  them. 

788.  Do  you  think  it  would  prevent  a great  number  of  abuses  ; that  it  would 
save  the  public  the  dissipation  of  large  funds ; that  it  would  execute  the  wishes  of 
the  testators  in  the  best  mode,  and  greatly  advance  the  true  objects  of  education? 
— I think  it  would,  and  have  the  further  effect  of  consolidating  the  educational 
charities  belonging  to  each  locality,  and  placing  them  simplified  under  one 
government,  at  a comparatively  small  outfit,  and  a proportionally  limited  annual 
expenditure  ; whereas  in  the  present  mode  there  may  be  several  small  sums  left 
to  endow  the  same  place  or  its  vicinage,  inducing  the  necessity  of  distinct,  expen- 
sive, and  often  conflicting  establishments. 

789.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  giving  to  such  a body  that  power  of  consoli- 
dating. even  over  the  charities  at  present  existing  ? — I cannot  see  any  objection  to 
it,  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  its  adoption. 

790*  You  think  that  with  reference  to  the  individual  testator,  it  could  not  be 
considered  an  act  of  injustice  or  a departure  from  his  intention  ? — Not  if  pursued 
upon  the  plan  I allude  to  ; if  the  projected  board  always  keep  before  their  eyes  the 
substantial  object  of  the  person  from  whom  the  charity  emanated. 

791-  When  charities  are  so  divided,  large  portions  of  money  are  necessarily 
consumed  in  the  machinery  of  those  several  institutions  ?— That  is  the  consequential 
dissipation  of  the  funds  to  which  I alluded. 

792-  And  those  sums  might  be  saved,  if  the  plan  you  describe  were  adopted? 
— Ot  course  ; they  would  be  merged  into  one  concern,  and  the  whole  managed 
by  uniform  machinery. 

793-  you  think  that  the  interests  of  education  would  be  considerably  advanced 

by  su  ch  an  arrangement ’—Decidedly  ; there  would  be  no  conflicting  systems  to 
retard  its  progress.  ° ^ 

794-  Do  the  charitable  institutions  for  education  in  Ireland,  come  much  under 
the  description  of  scattered  and  divided  institutions,  with  small  funds  applied  to 
each  r — I think  they  do. 

795.  Do  you  find  that  the  results  they  have  produced  have  been  of  little  benefit 
to  education  — I think  they  have  been  very  inefficient. 

796.  So  that  there  isa  large  expenditure  of  funds  with  poor  results  ? — Precisely. 

797-  I'rom  your  acquaintance  with  the  different  charitable  institutions  for 

education,  how  would  you  be  disjiosed  to  class  those  institutions  ? — I would  place 
fii  St,  I nnity  College  ; next,  the  schools  of  royal  foundation  thirdly,  the  diocesaa 
schools  j next,  those  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation  j then  the  free  schools  of 
voluntary  association,  which  commenced,  I think,  about  the  year  1717  ; I would 
next  rank  the  parish  schools,  introduced  under  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  ;’and  there 
is  another  class  of  schools  w-hich  have,  I think,  been  much  neglected,  but  which 
were  equally  intended  to  be  enforced  ; I allude  to  the  schools  directed  to  be 

established 
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established  by  the  Irish  Society  on  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  The  charter  schools 
should  succeed  in  the  classification,  and  lastly,  the  schools  of  private  endowment. 

79S.  In  the  first  class  you  have  placed  the  University,  which  of  course  is  not 
included  in  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee.  The  second  class  are  the  royal 
schools  ; can  you  state  the  origin  of  the  royal  schools  r — There  were  five  of  them 
established  by  Charles  the  First  in  1627,  and  two  more  in  1629.  The  five  first 
established  were  at  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe  and  Cavan;  the 
two  subsequently  founded  were  at  Banagher  and  Carysfort.  Tbe  lands  of  the 
fii'st  five  were  vested  in  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  his  successors;  those  of 
the  two  last  vvere  vested  in  the  sovereigns  and  burgesses  of  the  respective  towns. 

799.  What  was  the  object  of  the  institution  of  the  royal  schools? — I believe 
they  were  purely  for  classical  instruction  j I do  not  think  that  there  was  anything 
sectarian  in  their  origin,  but  I cannot  assert  that  positively. 

800.  Have  you  any  document  to  show’  the  Committee,  relative  to  the  original 
organization  of  those  schools  r — I have  not. 

501.  You  are  not  aware  therefore  either  of  the  constitution  of  the  school  in 
reference  to  the  masters  and  the  pupils,  or  the  course  and  methods  of  instruction 
pursued? — I am  not  otherwise  than  what  would  be  more  satisfactorily  obtained 
from  the  Parliamentary  Reports  heretofore  given  on  the  subject 

502.  Has  the  whole  original  endowment  of  those  schools  been  preserved,  and 
is  it  now  applicable  to  their  maintenance  ? — I might  say  the  whole  has  been  pre- 
served ; there  is  a small  e.xception  noted  in  reference  to  Banagher,  in  the  Queen’s 
County ; something  has  been  lost  there  by  encroachment  or  fraud ; in  other 
respects,  the  whole  lands  as  given  are  legally  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  schools  ; 
but  I much  doubt  that  their  rental  is  fairly  appropriated  to  the  objects  of  these 
foundations. 

803.  Are  you  informed  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  land,  and  the  amount 
of  rental  at  this  moment? — 1 have  some  particular  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

804.  Have  you  any  document  which  you  can  present  to  the  Commitee,  detail- 
ing those  particulars  ? — I have  prepared  for  the  Committee  a tabular  index  of 
those  funds  which  were  intended  to  be  applied  to  education  in  Ireland.  It  is 
arranged  in  counties  as  far  my  resources  could  obtain  them  in  the  short  interval 
since  I was  summoned ; it  includes  the  revenues,  &c.  of  schools  of  royal  founda- 
tiou,  of  diocesan  schools,  of  charter  schools,  and  of  scholastic  establishments 
generally.  It  also  embraces  funds  left  for  apprenticing  children,  or  given  for 
“ charities’’  generally,  where  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  object 
of  the  donation,  or  where  niy  notes  of  the  instruments  of  endowment  state  only 
“charities”  generally.  I have  excluded  bequests,  &c.  purporting  to  be  to 
“ parishes'*  generally,  or  to  their  use ; considering  such  gifts  as  more  referable  to 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the  tabular  arrangement  of  which  I have  equal 
facility  of  material.  The  “localities”  column  marks  the  place  in  the  respective 
counties  to  which  charitable  funds  are  tributary  ; the  “ annual  income”  column 
includes  all  specific  annuities  ascertained  by  me  in  the  interval,  as  attachin'r  to 
such  localities  ; it  also  includes  the  interest  of  principal  sums,  where  such  sums 
by  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  gift  contemplated  a permanency,  as  where  a sum 
of  money  was  left  “ to  the  churchwardens  for  the  time  being,*’  “ to  the  rector  and 
his  successors,”  &c.  Where  any  sum  so  allocated  appeared  to  be  charged  on 
private  security,  or  intended  to  be  put  out  at  the  best  interest,  that  interest  is 
calculated  at  6 per  cent.,  where  vested  in  Government  security  it  is  generally 
calculated  at  3 A per  cent.  The  change  of  the  currency  must,  however,  make 
some  alteration  necessary  in  the  final  adjustment  of  this  column.  The  “ acreable 
possessions”  column  is  in  all  cases  exclusive  of  the  “ annual  income”  column,  and 
subject  to  correction  to  a uniform  English  or  Irish  measure.  Generally,  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  acres  numbered  are  Irish  measurement,  where  I have  not 
otherwise  stated  them  in  the  observations  column.  The  columns  for  “grantors” 
and  for  “ obvervations”  require  no  remark.  At  the  end  of  each  county  table,  I 
have  named  such  localities  therein  as  I find  should  enjoy  education  funds  of 
private  donation,  but  the  precise  nature  and  amount  of  which  I could  not  ascer- 
tain on  so  short  a notice ; the  tabular  statement  being  of  course  rather  intended  as 
a guide  to  inquiry  than  a conclusive  report ; but  I am  very  confident  of  its  general 
correctness  as  far  as  it  specifies,  and  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
donations  enumerated  in  it  have  been  made;  but  whether  at  all  or  how  far  applied 
to  their  legitimate  purposes,  has  been  in  many  cases  out  of  tlie  range  of  my 
inquiry.  I also  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  there  is  a portion  of  my  manu- 
script collections  on  Irish  charitable  bequests,  which  I have  not  been  able,  in  the 

630.  I,  short 
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sliort  interval  since  the  1st  of  July,  to  examine.  The  tabular  index  may,  how- 
ever, be  a guide  hereafter,  the  want  of  which  has  I apprehend,  made  former  oral 
inquiries  somewhat  defective. 

S05.  Does  that  table  include  the  schools  with  Roman-catholic  endowments  at 
this  moment,  such  as  the  schools  connected  with  nunneries  ? — No  ; I did  not  intend 
to  include  any  schools  that  were  not  endowed  with  a fund  contemplating  perma- 
nency, and  the  power  of  being  enforced  at  the  moment  of  their  creation,  although 
possibly  some  few  instances  of  voluntarj’’  contributions  may  have  come  in,  in  lie 
haste  of  this  compilation. 

806.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  estates  belonging  to  the  royal  schools, 
have  you  been  on  any  of  them? — I do  not  think  I have  ever  been  upon  any  of 
them,  and  cannot  give  evidence  from  my  own  knowledge  as  to  their  nature. 

807.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  those  lands  have  been  leased? — I 
believe  there  are  instances  of  their  having  been  leased  very  much  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  charities ; I would  instance  the  school  at  Enniskillen,  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  whose  landed  possessions  to  the  extent  of  3,338  acres,  were  leased 
to  the  brother  of  the  master  at  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  rent  of  800 
per  annum. 

SoS.  Does  your  table  represent  all  the  endow'ed  schools  existing  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  moment  ? — All  that  have  come  within  my  knowledge  in  the  interval 
of  search. 

809.  It  does  not  include  the  endowment  to  Clongowes,  and  various  other 
Roman-catholic  schools  where  property  has  been  assigned  in  trust  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  words  “ property  assigned  in  trust 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,”  apply  to  Clongowes,  or  to  any  of  the  general 
class  of  Roman-catholic  schools  that  are  not  specified  in  my  tabular  index. 

810.  Are  not  those  schools  maintained  chiefly  by  voluntary  subscription? — 
Yes,  as  regards  the  general  class  of  Catholic  schools ; Clongowes  comes  under  a 
distinct  view,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  pensions  and  payments  of  its  numerous 
scholars.  The  other  Roman-catholic  seminaries  are  maintained  by  the  yearly 
and  voluntary  recurrence  of  charitable  subscriptions,  such  as  were  permanently 
endowed,  as  far  as  I could  ascertain  them,  are  included  in  the  index. 

Sii.  Are  not  a great  number  of  them  in  possession  of  lands  and  buildings 
which  are  transmitted  as  trust  property?—!  believe  some  of  them  have  lands 
annexed  to  their  establishments,  which  have  been  purchased  or  are  rented  for 
their  use. 


812.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  College  at  Carlow  ? — I am  not. 

813.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  supported  by  trust  property? I believe 

not ; if  it  has  land,  I apprehend  it  is  merely  leased  to  the  establishment  at  a fair 
rent  for  the  time  being. 

814.  Are  there  not  some  legal  diflSculties  with  respect  to  the  endowments  in 
trust  foi  charitable  objects  for  Catholic  education  ? — In  order  to  perpetuate  such 
endowments,  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  vest  them  in  a body  haviinT  legal 
succession  ; the  obvious  trustees  contemplated  for  such  purpose  are  the  titular  pre- 
late and  his  successors,  or  the  parish  priest  and  his  successors,  a line  of  transmis- 
sion which  the  law  does  not  sanction,  and  its  adoption  as  the  law  stands  would 
only  support  the  endowment  during  the  lives  of  such  of  the  first  trustees. 

815.  If  sums  of  money  were  left  to  the  trusteeship  of  lay  trustees  for  Catholic 
education,  might  not  the  Lord  Chancellor  interpose  and  interpret  the  will  of  the 
testator,  and  appropriate  it  for  the  education  of  Protestants  in  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion ?— 1 do  not  think  the  feeling  of  a court  of  equity  of  the  present  day  would 
allow  such  an  interposition;  I believe  that  has  been  done  formerly,  but  I think, 
as  the  law’  now  stands,  instances  have  occurred  where  bequests  for  the  endowment 
ol  a Koman-catholic  school  were  held  good  in  courts  of  equity. 

8 id.  \V  as  not  that  in  consequence  of  some  words  being  introduced  in  the  will, 
stating  that,  unless  it  was  applied  in  that  particular  way,  it  should  revert  to  another 
purpose  {—I  am  not  aware  of  that ; I am  inclined  to  think  that,  according  to  recent 
decisions,  a bequest  to  endow  a Roman-catholic  school  cannot  now  be  defeated. 

817.  Are  you  aware  of  any  decision  to  that  effect?— I cannot  cite  it  but  I have 
a floating  recollection,  that  there  was  a case  very  lately  ruled  to  that  effect;  I say 
this,  however,  subject  to  more  due  consideration. 

SlS.  You  say  that  you  have  not  been  upon  any  of  the  estates  of  the  royal 
schools ; are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  they  are  usually  leased  ?— 
1 am  not  otherwise  than  what  I gleaned  from  the  published  reports,  to  which 
1 have  already  alluded. 


8ig.  Are 
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879.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  buildings  of  those  schools?  John D’ Alton, ^%o^. 
— No.  

S20.  Nor  the  constitution  of  them? — I am  not.  ao  Juiy  1835. 

821.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  outline  of  the  institution  of  the  diocesan 
schools  ? — The  diocesan  schools  were  the  result  of  an  Act  of  the  12th  of  Elizabeth 
by  which  she  enjoined  them  to  be  founded  by  every  Irish  prelate  accordlno-  to  the 
value  of  his  see,  such  prelate  being  compelled  by  the  Act  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
expense  of  the  endowment,  and  his  clergy  the  other  two-thirds.  It  required  such 
school  to  be  in  the  chief  shire  town  of  the  diocese,  and  tliat  a school-house  should 
be  built  in  every  such  shire  town.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  name  the  school- 
master in  every  diocese,  except  Armagh,  Dublin,  Meath  and  Kildare,  in  each  of 
which  the  ordinary  was  to  name.  I do  not  find  that  any  diocesan  schools  were 
established  in  Armagh,  Dublin,  Emly,  Limerick,  Kiilaloo,  Achonry,  Clonfert, 

Kilmacduagh,  Waterford,  Lismore  or  Raphoe.  Perhaps,  in  reference  to  this  line 
of  inquiry,  it  is  worth  calling  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a very  remarkable 
record  in  1583,  whereby  Queen  Elizabeth,  understanding  that  this  Act  for  the 
endowment  of  diocesan  schools  was,  as  the  record  states,  “ slenderly  or  not  at  all 
executed  ” in  Limerick,  empowered  the  mayor  of  that  city,  by  mandate,  to  sequester 
yearly,  and  from  time  to  time,  so  much  of  the  livings,  tithes,  &c.  as  belonged  to 
the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese,  until  the  Act  was  complied  with. 

822.  W as  the  education  in  those  schools  originally  free  ? — It  was,  I believe  in- 
tended to  be  so.  ’ 

S23.  Has  it  not  ceased  to  be  so  in  almost  all  the  diocesan  schools  ? — Lono- 
since  j the  masters  claim  and  obtain  such  salaries  for  the  pupils  as  any  other 
schoolmaster  would  without  any  endowment  whatever,  and  who  had  no  emolument 
or  recompence  to  expect  but  those  salaries. 

824.  Are  you  aware  that  the  diocesan  school  system  was  considerably  anterior 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ? — I cannot  speak  of  other 
parts  of  Europe  ; my  attention,  as  far  as  attainable  from  my  professional  pursuits 
has  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  statistics  and  history  of  my  own 
country. 

S25.  Have  you  any  data  to  give  the  Committee,  which  would  show  the  in- 
attention paid  to  those  schools  during  the  successive  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
sovereigns  down  to  the  present  day  ? — I cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  any  record 
that  would  be  satisfactory,  except  that  single  one  of  the  mandate  directed  in  1583 
to  the  mayor  of  Limerick ; but  I believe  they  were  very  much  neglected  ; and  in 
further  evidence  of  my  assertion,  I refer  to  the  already  mentioned  neglect  of  any 
such  establishments  in  no  less  than  1 1 dioceses.  ^ 

826.  Up  to  what  period  r— Up  to  the  year  1812 ; and,  I should  presume,  not 
since. 


S27.  Were  there  not  some  modifications  made  in  the  law,  which  required  that 
the  Ifishop  ^d  clergy  should  support  those  schools  ; are  you  aware  of  the  statute 

which  requires  the  grand  jury  to  bear  a proportionate  share  of  the  expense? 

1 have  not  considered  those  Acts. 

828.  Besides  the  instance  you  have  mentioned,  are  you  aware  of  any  other 
attempt  made  to  enforce  the  law  in  respect  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  several 
dioceses  m Ireland . — With  respect  to  the  diocesan  schools  j I am  not  aware  of 
any  other. 

829.  Was  any  provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  those  schools  on  the 
settlement  of  Ulster  ?— Yes  ; on  the  settlement  of  Ulster  in  1608,  there  were  set 
^art  720  acres  in  Armagh  for  a school ; 604  acres  fqr  two  free  schools,  one  in 
Derry,  and  the  other  m Donegal ; and  in  1631,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  passed  a 
patent  for  lOO  acres  ot  land  in  the  barony  of  Clogher,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 

strictly  for  diocesan  schools  : 

they  might  he  for  the  Irish  Society  schools. 

830  Are  acquainted  with  the  Irish  Society  schools  and  their  original 
ormation  .—On  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  the  London  companies  were  bound  to 
aave  a tree  school  in  every  county  of  their  settlement,  and  to  endow  it  with  lands. 

specific  endowment  granted  to  diocesan  schools ?-Ac- 
upr?  ^ Parliament,  it  depended  upon  the  value  of  the  see ; they 

bpin  ° ^ established  by  every  bishop  according  to  that  criterion,  the  bishop 

one-third,  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  two-thirds  of  such 

1 2 832.  What 
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832.  What  proportion  did  that  bear  to  the  general  income  of  the  see  — I do 
not  know  that;  I do  not  recollect  whether  the  Act  of  Parliament  fixed  any  proportion. 

833.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  parochial  schools  in  Ireland  ? — I know  some 
of  them. 

834.  What  was  the  origin  of  them  ?— They  were  enjoined  by  the  28  Hen.  8, 
c.  h5j  which  oblio'ed  every  clergyman  on  his  admission  to  take  an  oath,  that  he 
would  “cause  to  be  kept  within  his  parish,”  (1  cite  the  words  of  the  Act,)  “a 
school  for  to  learn  English,  if  any  children  of  his  parish  came  to  him  to  learn  the 
same,  taking  for- the  keeping  of  said  school  such  convenient  stipend  or  salary 
as  in  the  said  land  (Ireland)  is  accustomed  and  used  to  be  taken and  a penalty 
was  imposed  upon  the  bishop  not  administering  such  oath  at  the  time  of  in- 
duction. 

835.  Have  those  schools  disappeared  in  most  cases? — They  have  been  very 
seldom  indeed  established . 

S36.  Were  they  originally  sectarian  ? — I apprehend  not ; the  words  I have 
read,  I think,  sufficiently  show  that  their  object  was  to  teach  the  English  language. 
In  reference  to  that,  perhaps  I may  allude  to  an  Act  of  the  same  session,  iu- 
tituled  “ An  Act  for  Leasers  of  Corn,”  a section  of  which  prescribes  that  all 
persons  not  able  to  keep  their  children  at  school,  should  be  obliged,  under  a 
penalty,  to  put  them  at  10  years  of  age  to  handicraft  or  husbandry. 

8 37.  The  parochial  schools  were  never  established  in  any  great  number  in 
Ireland? — Never. 

S38.  At  what  period  were  they  most  flourishing? — I should  think  about  the 
time  of  William  III.  By  an  Act  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  they  as  well  as 
the  diocesan  schools  were  further  enforced. 

$39.  Are  you  aware  that  even  then  great  complaints  were  made  of  their  utter 
inefficiency  ? — I know  that  there  were. 

840.  And  that  that  gave  rise  to  the  charter  schools? — Very  probably. 

841.  What  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  first  establishment  of 
the  charter  schools  ? — The  charter  schools  were  established  in  1733,  and  they 
were  founded  as  the  charter  expresses  it,  “ to  the  intent  that  the  children  of 
popish  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland  might  be  instructed  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  loyalty 

S42.  What  does  the  Act  mean  by  “ true  religion,”  do  you  suppose? — I should 
be  disinclined  to  think  that  the  Act  was  as  sectarian  in  its  inception  as  it  after- 
wards practically  became.  I have  no  doubt  that  those  who  suggested  the  ob- 
taining of  the  charter,  did  mean  by  “ true  religion,”  that  which  they  themselves 
professed  ; but  I am  not  prepared  at  present  to  say  that  they  then  exercised  that 
plenitude  of  proselytism  which  afterwards  distinguished  them ; I am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  their  originating  in  the  desire  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
purely  English  parochial  schools.  I rather  think  that  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1775,  that  predominant  sectarianism  of  the  charter  schools  developed  itself,  and 
then  chiefly  by  the  operation  of  a bye-law  entered  into  by  their  board,  to  take 
none  but  popish  children.  Up  to  that  time,  they  had  been  receiving  Protestant 
and  Roman-catholic  pupils,  I believe,  indiscriminately. 

843.  In  consequence  of  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  schools,  Parliament  with- 
drew the  grant  that  had  been  annually  given,  but  the  bequests  bestowed  at  several 
times  upon  those  schools  are  still,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  existence  ; are  they 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  the  charter  schools,  or  to  other  schools  in  Ireland,  at 
this  moment  ? — I think  that  some  funds  were  left  to  the  charter  schools  only 
while  they  existed  as  such ; and  that  other  funds  which  were  left  for  education 
generally,  have  been  misappropriated  to  charter  schools  very  early  on  their  foun- 
dation, and  since  their  suppression.  I cannot  conceive  how  their  funds  are  ap- 
plied, which  must  necessarily  still  remain  to  a great  extent  unclaimed  in  the 
power  of  the  trustees. 

844.  Is  there  anybody  that  has  a control  over  the  charter  schools  in  Ireland, 
in  the  same  way  as  a control  is  exercised  over  the  diocesan  schools? — I believe 
there  is  a body  sitting  in  Dublin  that  regulates  or  affects  to  regulate  such  few 
chai’ter  schools  as  are  yet  permitted  to  exist 

845.  What  is  that  body? — I believe  it  retains  the  name  of  the  Incorporated 
Charter  Society. 

846.  To  what  purposes  have  been  applied  the  several  buildings  belonging  to 
the  charter  schools? — They  are  going  to  ruin,  I believe,  in  most  instances ; and 

0 in 
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in  the  answer  to  that  question,  I can  speak  somewhat  from  the  result  of  ocular  johnD’AUon>'E.sci. 
demonstration  ; I have  seen  some  myself  which  are  going  to  complete  ruin.  

84.7.  Were  they  not  very  numerous  at  one  time  in  Ireland  ? — They  were.  20  July  1835. 

S4S.  Would  you  not  consider  it  a very  eligible  arrangement  that  those  build- 
in<)-s  should  be  put  under  the  control  of  some  public  body  in  Ireland,  who  could 
apply  them  to  what  they  were  originally  destined  for,  the  purposes  of  general 
education?— Decidedly ; it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  made 
ancillary  io  general  education. 

549.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement  r — I think 
it  would  cause  a considerable  sensation  in  the  country. 

550.  From  the  general  view  which  you  have  given  of  those  public  institutions, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  have  not  answered  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended  ; 
what  arrangement  would  you  recommend  to  give  them  greater  efficiency  and 
extension  ? — I think  the  establishment  of  a board  with  provincial  and  parochial 
schools  distributed  through  the  country  and  simplified  to  one  system,  would  be  the 
most  effective  arrangement. 

851.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  at  present  a Board  of  Commissioners  which 
was  established  earlier  than  the  Board  of  National  Education,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  controlling  and  of  inspecting  the  diocesan  and  royal  schools  of 
Ireland  ?— I am  not  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  that  board. 

S.52.  Do  you  think  that  the  different  bodies  to  which  those  several  schools 
belong,  would  have  any  objection  to  the  arrangement  that  you  propose  of  placing 
them  all  under  one  head,  or  one  directing  body  ? — I think  there  would  be  a great 
deal  of  conflict  and  opposition  offered,  particularly  on  behalf  of  the  charter 
schools. 

S53-  You  think  then  that  an  arrangement  could  scarcely  be  effected  with  the 
parties  who  conduct  those  schools  without  the  interference  of  the  Legislature? — 

I think  it  never  could  be  accomplished  without  the  interference  of  the  Legislature. 

554.  Would  you  apprehend  from  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  a spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  amongst  various  classes  in  Ireland,  which  would  go  to  mar  the  objects 
in  view  in  diffusing  a system  of  national  education? — It  would  be  most  felt  in  the 
interference  with  the  charter-school  funds ; in  any  other  respect  a very  short  in- 
tei-val  would,  I hope,  allay  the  opposition  j but  as  to  the  charter  schools,  I fear  that 
an^'  interference  with  them  would  cause  a longer  and  more  bitter  contest,  consi- 
dered as  they  have  been  as  the  strong  holds  of  proselytism  in  Ireland. 

555.  But  as  the  large  funds  which  Parliament  granted  for  their  support  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  as  the  buildings  are  in  a state  quite  ruinous,  it  would  appear 
that  the  holders  of  those  schools  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  system  of 
proselytism,  from  which  you  seem  to  dread  so  much? — I do  not  dread  the  result 
to  which  I alluded  as  consequent  upon  their  still  maintaining  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing proselytism  in  the  charter  schools,  but  I think  they  would  be  yet  more  re- 
luctant to  permit  those  establishments  to  be  transfen*ed  to  a system  of  liberal 
education  in  the  country. 

856.  Would  the  same  objection  apply  more 'strongly  to  any  interference  with 
their  funds? — Certainly;  I apprehend  it  would. 

857.  Do  you  think  those  funds  are  of  sufficient  amount  to  compensate  for  any 
injurious  results  that  might  arise  from  such  interference? — I have  not  drawn  any 
distinct  total  of  their  amount,  but  I have  specified  them  according  to  the  counties  in 
wliich  they  occur  in  the  table,  from  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  the  re- 
quired calculation.  I should  think  their  income,  in  their  most  flourishing  days, 
might  be  about  10,000/.  a year  out  of  the  funds  set  down  in  the  accompanying 
index  ; but  independent  of  voluntary  annual  subscriptions  and  Parliamentary  grants, 
the  latter  alone  have  from  time  to  time  exceeded  one  million  of  money. 

858.  Would  you  recommend  a negotiation  and  compromise  with  those  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  ? — Decidedly,  1 would. 

S59.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  encumbered  with  much  difficulty  ? — I do  not 
know,  but  a compromise  might  be  effected ; at  the  same  time  I think  there  are  high 
party  feelings  against  it. 

860.  The  same  objections  you  think  would  not  hold  with  regard  to  the  diocesan  , 
and  royal  schools  ? — I think  not ; I think  those  have  not  been  espoused  with  such 
intemperate  fanaticism,  as  to  induce  such  results  in  the  obstinate  assertion  of  their 
immutability. 

861.  Are  you  aware  that  several  of  those  schools  are  in  a flourishing  state,  and 
conducted  comparatively  well,  particularly  the  schools  at  Armagh  and  Dungannon  •, 

630.  L3,  and 
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JohiD’Altont  Esq.  and  consequently,  is  not  it  possible  that  they  might  be  unwilling  to  come  under 

the  superintendence  of  a Board  of  Education,  from  the  apprehension  of  too 

20  July  1835.  rigorous  a control? — Armagh  and  Dungannon  may  be  in  a flourishing  condition, 
but  there  are  others  in  comparative  decay,  which,  under  the  care  of  such  a board, 
might  be  restored  to  a healthy  state. 

862.  Do  you  think  that,  as  the  law  has  not  been  repeated,  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  obey  this  law,  and  to  establish  those  schools  pursuant  to 
the  original  statute  ? — I think  it  is  a legal  and  justifiable  mode  of  requiring  their 
compliance. 

863.  Provided  at  the  same  time  that  the  grand  juries  would  concur  ? — I am  not 
quite  acquainted  with  the  manner  or  regulations  under  which  that  concurrence  is 
obtainable. 

864.  If  their  consent  could  be  obtained  in  a friendly  manner,  you  think  that  the 
schools  could  be  so  eulai-ged  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  good  courses  of  acade- 
mical education?— Decidedly,  if  those  funds  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
object  of  national  education,  they  would  furnish  very  ample  means  for  its  ad- 
vancement. 

865.  In  what  towns  would  you  establish  provincial  colleges? — I have  never 
thought  of  that  subject,  and  it  would  require  more  consideration  than  I can  give  at 
this  moment. 

866.  What  grade  of  instruction  would  you  apply  to  those  provincial  colleges? 
— I think  a small  quantity  of  Latin,  three  years  of  Latin  at  the  most ; I have 
a strong  impression  that  too  much  of  the  time  of  youth  is,  for  the  present  pui-poses 
of  worldly  intercourse,  devoted  to  the  dead  languages ; time  that  might  be  em- 
ployed more  profitably,  constituted  as  Europe  now  is,  in  the  attainment  of  the 
foreign  languages,  as  far  as  regards  the  provincial  schools ; I do  not  allude  to  the 
University  of  Dublin,  but  as  far  as  regards  those  provincial  schools,  and  the  probable 
class  of  scholars,  I think,  their  time  might  be  more  usefully  occupied  than  in  de- 
voting more  than  three  years  to  Latin. 

867.  What  period  would  you  allow  for  the  entire  courser— -I  should  think  five 
years. 

868.  How  would  you  fill  up  the  other  two  years  ? — I think  the  pupils  should  be 
well  instructed  in  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  in  surveying,  in  practical  mechanics, 
and  especially  in  what  is  yet  wholly  unknown  in  Ireland,  the  chemistry  of  agri- 
culture, as  applicable  to  its  own  soils,  as  also  in  geology,  and  those  pi-acticai  sciences 
with  a reference  to  the  resources  of  their  own  country. 

869.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  this  addition  to  the  education  at  present 
given  ill  Ireland,  would  have  a tendency  of  opening  new  outlets  for  the  intelligence 
and  industry  of  our  population,  and  would  not  only  materially  benefit,  both  the 
individual  and  the  community,  but  would  also  disembarrass  considerably  the  learned 
professions  of  a number  of  members,  which  at  present  overstock  them? — I think  in 
that  very  point  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful  5 new  lights  and  new  resources  would 
be  opened;  I cordially  subscribe  to  the  consequences  suggested  by  the  question. 
At  the  same  time,  I think  it  should  be  very  maturely  considered,  how  far  those  re- 
sources would  be  beneficially  developed,  if  arts  and  manufactures  and  industrious 
habits  are  not  introduced  with  education. 

870-  You  apprehend  then  that,  unless  encouragement  is  given  for  improvement 
in  Ireland  in  those  various  branches,  the  developement  of  the  intellect  of  the  coun- 
try, or  its  direction  to  those  purposes,  would  be  rather  an  injury  than  a benefit? — 
I think  it  might  lead  the  people  to  feel  how  long  the  resources  of  that  country  have 
been  neglected,  and  render  them  more  dissatisfied  with  their  situation. 

871 . Do  you  ground  your  opinion  merely  upon  speculation,  or  upon  facts  within 
your  own  experience  ? — I only  speak  speculatively. 

872.  Has  it  struck  you  as  an  anomaly,  that  whilst  we  require  previous  education 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,  no  such  course  of  education  is  required  either  for 
entrance  at  the  bar,  or  for  any  of  the  various  civil  situations  held  under  Govern- 
ment — I think  it  is  a great  anomaly,  and  that  is  only  explained  as  regards  the  bar, 
by  gentlemen  often  seeking  it  as  an  honorary  profession,  and  abandoning  it  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

873.  Would  it  not  raise  considerably  the  general  character  of  the  bar,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a great  advantage  to  the  public  at  large ; that  a previous  course  of 
education  should  be  required  by  the  professional  body  before  any  gentleman  was 
admitted  into  their  number?— When  I look  at  the  profession  of  the  bar  as  it  exists, 

I should  be  unwilling  to  think  that  there  was  such  a necessity,  for  I know  that  very 

few 
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feu-  men  can  maintain  rank  or  character  at  the  bar,  without  great  exertions  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  their  business,  although  no  course  of  education  has  been  pre- 
scribed to  qualify  them  for  being  called. 

S74.  The  question  has  in  view  also  a number  of  individuals  of  inferior  know- 
ledge,  who,  by  being  at  the  bar,  have  an  opportunity  frequently  of  misleading 
people  ; would  not  that  be  in  a great  degree  obviated,  if  a certain  previous  course 
of  education  was  essential — I think  it  would  ; but  I again  say,  that  with  reference 
to  the  bar  as  it  exists,  I cannot  see  that  any  very  great  ol)jection  of  that  nature  has 
resulted  from  its  present  constitution. 

875.  Supposing  that  reasoning  were  applied  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  it  is 
clear  that  certain  physicians  would  obtain  distinction  ; but  would  not  the  community 
at  large  be  exposed  by  the  want  of  knowledge  and  skill,  which  such  a system  would 
introduce,  to  very  serious  evils  ? — I think  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  two  professions,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry ; the  practice  of  medicine  is  pur- 
sued, if  I may  so  express  it,  in  loneliness ; one  individual  goes  forth  to  attend  his 
patients  on  the  strength  of  his  own  knowledge  and  skill  j he  rai-ely  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  with  bis  compeers  at  a moment  of  emergency,  but  the  profes- 
sion of  the  bur  is  carried  on  in  a perpetual  communication  of  its  members  one  with 
the  other,  meeting  altogether  at  the  courts;  from  the  liabits  of  their  profession, 
conversing  upon  law  subjects,  mooting  knotty  points,  consulting  each  other  on  dif- 
ficulties that  may  have  met  them,  or  on  the  consequences  and  changes  of  frequent 
legislative  provisions,  and  in  that  way  I think  that  more  serviceable  knowledge  is 
often  acquired  by  barristers,  after  they  are  called,  than  by  years  of  unpractised  and 
often  ill-directed  reading  in  their  chambers. 

576.  At  the  same  time,  though  it  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  do  not  you 
think  it  would  be  a great  advantage,  that  legal  studies  should  form  a considerable 
portion  of  college  education  in  Ireland  ?— Connected  with  the  system  of  schools, 

1 think  a certain  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  laud  ought  to 
be  ingrafted  upou  the  system. 

577.  'Would  you  apprehend  any  evil  from  directing  the  attention  of  youth  to 
the  study  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  ; would  you  apprehend,  that  as  in  religion 
sectarian  feeling  is  very  difficult  to  be  avoided,  so  in  political  studies  similar  conse- 
quences might  be  apprehended  ? — I do  not  think  that  such  would  be  the  result ; on 
the  contrary,  I would  anticipate  that  the  more  the  English  constitution  was  known 
in  its  purity,  the  more  it  vvould  be  admired,  w'hile  the  students  would  become 
acquainted  historically  with  the  circumstances  that  have  tended  to  enhance  or  tar- 
nish its  lustre.  I do  not  think  that  either  party  could  much  object  to  such  a com- 
pilation as  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  although  that  work  may  be  in  many 
points  of  practice  now  obsolete,  yet  the  adoption  of  its  system  and  arrangement 
would  easily  suggest  a very  unexceptionable  work  for  the  instruction  proposed. 

87S.  li  on  vvould  require  those  two  subjects  to  form  part  of  an  academical  course  ? 
—I  decidedly  would ; and  I have  no  doubt  that,  if  it  was  understood  that  such 
a system  would  be  pursued,  there  would  not  be  long  wanting  a class  book  which 
could  not  be  objected  to  by  any  party. 

S79.  Would  you  make  history  essential  in  the  course  of  instruction — Cer- 
tainly ; and  in  particular,  I would  introduce  what  has  been  too  long  neglected, 
the  history  of  that  country  with  which  the  youths  of  those  contemplated  schools 
are  to  be  constitutionally,  legally  and  socially  connected  during  life : that  is  the 
history  of  Ireland. 

8S0.  Do  you  think  there  is  generally  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Irish  history  r 
— I think  it  is  wholly  distorted. 

881.  What  does  that  arise  from  r — From  the  medium  through  which  it  has  been 
tiansmitted,  and  from  the  periods  at  which  it  was  undertaken  to  be  written,  gene- 
rally, after  the  heat  of  civil  conflicts,  and  by  partisans  of  either  side. 

^ 882.  Does  it  arise  from  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  ancient  documents  ? — There 
IS  a general  want  of  knowledge  upon  that  subject. 

883.  Have  we  sufficient  ancient  documents  to  authorize  considerable  alterations 
m the  histones  we  have  at  present?— I think  there  are  very  few  countries  which 
have  more  satisfactory  ancient  documents  than  Ireland  should  be  able  to  exhibit. 

884.  Can  yon  point  out  the  places  where  those  exist? — The  college  manuscript 
room  IS  full  ot  them,  but  there  they  are  in  a manner  hermetically  sealed. 

885.  Have  any  of  them  ever  been  published  ? — Never. 

there  a catalogue  of  them  ? — There  is  no  catalogue  published  I under- 
s ; there  has  been  a catalogue  recently  drawn  up  in  manuscript,  but  it  has  not 
L 4 been 
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been  printed ; and  the  access  to  the  manuscript  room  is  controlled  by  such  severe, 
troublesome  and  tedious  obligations,  that  with  all  my  own  ardour  to  inspect  Irislt 
manuscripts,  I have  never  been  in  the  room  more  than  once- 

887.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  jealousy? — I believe  there  is  some  notion 

that  the  inspection  of  those  documents  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
college  and  to  church  property  generally.  _ , . , 

888.  Does  this  apprehension  arise  from  any  persons  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage?— The  documents  to  which  I allude,  as  regarding  college  and  church  pro- 
perty, are,  I presume,  mostly  in  English. 

S89.  Is  there  a professor  of  Irish  in  the  University  of  Dublin  r— Oiere  is  not. 

890.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a professor  of  Irish  in  the  Institution  at  Belfast? 

— I have  heard  so.  .... 

89 1.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  professorships  r—  I think 
there  should  be  a professor  of  Irish  in  the  University ; I think  also  it  is  a_  great 
reproach  that  there  has  never  been  a professor  of  Irish  history  there  ; it  was 
intended  there  should  be.  James  the  First  urged  it ; Charles  the  First  warmly 
approved  of  it ; Bishop  Bedell,  while  provost,  endeavoured  to  effectuate  it ; James 
the  Second  actually  appointed  one  ; and  a very  large  bequest  was  some  years  since 
made  by  Doctor  Flood  for  the  endowment  of  such  a professor ; but  his  will  was 
litigated  by  the  heir-at-law,  and  the  endowment  lost. 

892.  Till  those  manuscripts  are  before  the  public,  do  you  consider  it  almost  hope- 
less to  look  for  an  accurate  history  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  say  that ; I believe  there 
are  numerous  transcripts  of  those  manuscripts  in  other  establishments  ; there  are 
a great  many  in  the  private  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe  ; some 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  some  in  Lambeth. 

893.  Would  you  not  apprehend  that  a very  intent  study  of  Irish  history  might 
tend  to  foster  a spirit  of  hostility  to  England?— I have  considered  that  subject,  and 
1 do  think  that,  so  far  from  an  antipathy  to  England  as  a nation  being  increased  by 
such  a history,  it  would  be  lessened ; I think  the  facts  of  history  have  been  much 
distorted,  and  tliat  the  hostility  to  England  as  a nation  has  been  hastily  and  unwar- 
rantably excited  by  events  which,  if  properly  traced,  are  more  referable  to  the 
extortions  and  cruelties  of  individual  rulers,  to  whose  uncontrolled  and  selfish 
tyranny  the  government  of  Ireland  was  unhappily  intrusted;  while  the  proverbial 
disunion  of  Irishmen  will  be  found  most  frequently  facilitating  if  not  inviting  these 
visitations. 

894.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  adequate  knowledge  of  statistics  given  in  most  of 
our  public  institutions  r — 1 do  not  think  there  is  much  knowledge  of  statistics  ia 
Ireland  ; the  statistical  surveys  published  by  the  Dublin  Society  seem  very  meagre 
and  inefficient,  and  they  are  almost  the  only  medium  that  occurs  to  me  at  present  of 
attaining  information  upon  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  those  admirable 
reports  of  Mr.  Griffith,  the  Geological  Surveys,  as  also  the  Reports  on  the  Bogs. 

895.  And  political  economy  is  not  much  studied? — It  is  not. 

896.  Do  not  you  consider  those  most  serious  omissions  in  a course  of  education 
for  the  middle  and  upper  classes  ? — I do. 

897.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  easily  supplied  by  a good  system  of  education  r 
— I am  sure  they  could  be  easily  supplied,  and  that  they  would  be  cheerfully 
received. 

898.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  very  little  information  given  relative  either 
to  commercial  or  agricultural  chemistry  ; is  natural  history  much  cultivated  in  any 
of  its  branches  in  the  Irish  colleges? — Very  little;  I have  heai'd  that  in  Belfast  it 
is,  but  not  anywhere  else  to  my  knowledge. 

899.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a useful  portion  of  education? — Certainly; 
would  necessarily  come  within  the  scope  of  my  views,  which  would  be  earnestly 
directed  to  practical  education. 

900.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  what  portion  of  Ireland  has  the 
best  educated  middle  class? — I have  not. 

901.  Is  surveying  much  attended  to? — No. 

902.  Would  you  embrace  that  also? — Decidedly;  and  here  I beg  leave  to  add 
that  w'hile  the  trigonometrical  surveys  of  Irish  counties,  now  in  progress,  will  afford 
the  most  si>lendid  illustration  that  any  country  could  possess,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  they  are  not  accompanied  with  intelligent  county  histories. 

903.  Would  you  connect  with  the  larger  schools  in  Ireland,  any  system  of 
agricultural  instruction,  or  would  you  limit  it  to  the  elementary  schools?— I thinh 
it  should  be  transfused  through  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  system.  I would  have 
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it  in  the  parish  schools,  and  in  the  provincial  schools,  on  a larger  scale ; and  would  John  D'Ahon,  Esq. 
recommend  that  each  should  have,  as  far  as  possible,  a tract  of  land  for  practical  i* 
instruction  in  agriculture.  20  July  1835. 

904.  How  would  you  make  such  provision  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — By  having 
teachers  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  would  instruct  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  the  building  the  cabins,  and  the  economy  of  the  gardens,  and  spots  now 
allow'ed  to  run  waste. 

905.  How  would  you  propose  to  form  those  teachers  ? — I think  if  the  system 
were  once  known,  as  intended  to  operate,  teachers  would  very  soon  be  found  quite 
competent  for  that  object. 

906.  Would  you  recommend  that  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  a supply  by  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  Normal  schools,  or 
attaching  Normal  courses  to  Universities  and  other  public  establishments  ? — No 
mode  occurs  to  me  with  which  the  Committee  must  not  be  already  better 
acquainted;  but  [ think  there  would  not  be  any  length  of  interval  before  persons 
quite  competent  to  teach  would  offer  themselves. 

907.  Would  you  require  that  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be 
instructed  in  agriculture  ?— Certainly. 

goS.  Would  you  recommend  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools  one  or  more  of  the 
teachers  should  possess  a still  higher  character  of  instruction  upon  the  same  subject  ? 

— Consequently. 

909.  Would  you  confine  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  to  theory,  or  require  that 
the  teacher  should  carry  his  theoretical  lessons  into  practical  operation? — I think 
the  greatest  benefit  would  be  derived  from  his  being  a practical  instructor. 

910.  Do  you  think  parents  would  be  more  inclined  to  send  their  children  to 
these  schools,  if  they  were  assured  that  they  would  also  receive  instruction  in  agri- 
culture ? — 1 am  sure  they  would. 

911.  As  the  Provincial  establishments  for  education  would  be  probably  situated 
in  large  towns,  and  consequently  not  likely  to  have  much  opportunity  or  inclination 
for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  pursuits,  would  you  in  such  cases  substitute  any 
other  instruction  for  agricultural  ? — I do  not  see  why  the  establishment,  being  in 
a town,  should  at  all  preclude  agricultural  instniction. 

91 2.  A large  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  such  schools  would  be  derived  from  the 
mercantile  and  mechanical  cla.sses  ; how  would  you  propose  to  meet  their  wants  and 
wishes?— By  suiting  their  studies  to  the  proposed’  line  of  their  life,  as  soon  as  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  or  the  prudent  wish  of  the  parent  could  be  ascertained  upon  that  subject. 

913.  M^ould  you  consider  mechanical  knowledge,  and  particularly  the  application 
of  mechanics  to  the  construction  of  machinery,  to  be  a proper  object  of  study  in 
those  institutions  ? — I think  it  would  be  serviceable  to  any  class. 

914.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the  present  education  system,  that  the 
education  received  in  schools  is  not  followed  up  aftei*  the  pupil  leaves  the  school? 

— Yes,  and  I think  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  studies  being  injudiciously 
such  as  do  not  apply  to  the  future  course  of  the  student’s  life. 

915.  Even  where  they  do  apply,  do  not  obstacles  intervene,  such  as  the  want  of 
books  and  the  want  of  collections,  and  various  other  oppoitiinilies  of  knowledge,  which 
prevent  his  proceeding  in  the  same  studies  afterwards? — 1 think  there  should  be 
a library  attached  to  the  school,  of  a lending  nature,  and  with  a particular  supply  of 
agricultural  books. 

916.  To  whom  would  you  leave  the  formation  of  such  a library? — I should 
think  the  contemplated  Board  of  Education  would  be  qualified  to  prescribe  the 
order  and  class  of  books,  and  to  direct  perhaps  even  the  composition  of  particular 
books  to  suit  their  object. 

917.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  control  of  printing  the  books? — Thatshould 
of  course,  I suppose,  be  vested  in  the  Board. 

9if’.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  attaching  those  libraries  to  the  schools;  do 
you  think  they  would  take  sufficient  care  of  them  ? — There  should  be  checks  for 
their  safe  and  sufficient  circulation. 

w’ould  you  consider  as  the  probable  average  expense  of  a parochial 
library?— I would  say  perhaps  20/.  for  a parochial  library. 

920.  How  would  you  propose  the  establishment  and  support  of  these  institutions ; 
take  for  instance,  first,  the  Elementary  school  ? — I have  already  alluded  to  the  con- 
sohdating  of  those  funds  which  are  applicable  to  education  in  various  localities,  and  to 
exaunning  how  far  they  could  be  applied  on  the  new  proposed  system  to  parish  and 
provincial  schools  ; if  those  funds  were  all  found  so  applicable,  I believe  the  total 
amount  would  fall  little  short  of  80,000/.  or  100,000/.  per  annum. 

^30.  i,r  p2i.  How 
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921.  Blow  would  you  apply  this  sum  ; to  the  building  or  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

schools,  or  to  both  r — I should  think  that  the  building  and  outfit  miglit  and  ought  to 
be  met  by  a public  grant,  and  that  the  annual  income  should  then  be  subdivided 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  localities. 

922.  In  some  parishes  where  these  funds  do  not  exist,  you  would  find  itnecessary 
to  recur  to  the  inhabitants  ; in  what  way  would  you  call  in  their  aid, would  you  prefer 
the  system  of  assessment  or  the  system  of  subscription  ? — The  system  of  assessment. 

923.  On  what  ground? — I should  apprehend  that  voluntary  subscription  would 
not  be  punctually  met  or  cordially  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  and  of  course  the 
least  defalcation  would  derange  the  system  of  the  schools. 

924.  Is  there  not  another  evil  connected  with  the  subscription  system,  the 
patronage  which  it  generally  vests  in  the  hands  of  the  individuals  who  subscribe,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a large  mass  of  the  community  for  whom  the  school  is  destined?— 
1 think  that  w'ould  exist. 

925.  That  would  be  obviated  in  a great  degree  by  assessment  ? — Decidedly. 

926.  Would  you  confine  the  assessment  to  the  higher  class  of  rate-payers,  or 
spread  it  over  the  whole  number  of  rate-payers  of  the  parish? — If  the  assessment 
contemplated  were  not  to  be  very  large,  1 would  confine  it  to  the  higher  rate- 
payei's.  I think  the  lower  rate-payers  would  be  very  reluctant  to  be  rated  in  any 
assessment,  and  very  unable  to  pay  it. 

c/27.  Would  you  not  approve  of  the  system  adopted  in  Scotland  from  a very 
early  period,  of  I'equiring  that  the  heritors  should  build  and  maintain  the  school?— 
I am  not  acquainted  with  that  system . 

928.  In  establishing  academies,  would  you  require  that  the  county  should  pay 
for  the  county  academy,  and  the  province  for  the  provincial  college  by  assess- 
ment ? — Supposing  it  to  be  necessary  to  have  such  aid,  I think  so. 

929.  Do  you  think  we  have  a machinery  in  Ireland  sufficiently  effective  for  such 
purposes  in  the  grand  jury  system  ? — I think  we  have. 

930.  Do  you  think  that  objections  would  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  grand 
juries  of  such  a nature  as  to  defeat  or  retard  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
those  institutions  where  wanted  ? — I do  not. 

931.  If  greater  improvements  were  made  in  the  grand  jury  system,  by  giving  it 
a more  popular  character,  would  not  such  difficultie.s  be  considerably  diminished? 
-—Of  course. 

932.  Admitting  that  the  educational  institutions  were  originally  established  by 
the  Government,  and  supported  by  the  several  local  bodies,  do  you  conceive  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  a right  of  inspection  and  control  on  the  part  of  a central 
directing  body,  for  instance,  the  Board  of  National  Education  ? — Decidedly. 

933.  Do  you  think  a well-regulated  system  of  inspection  is  an  efficient  means 
for  keeping  in  action  the  energy  and  purity  of  those  public  institutions?— I think 
so  } but  I would  have  the  result  of  it  published  in  an  annual  report. 

934.  Would  you  have  the  inspection  periodical,  or  at  uncertain  intervals? — 
I think  it  should  occur  at  as  uncertain  intervals  as  possible;  I would  have  the 
visitations  made  without  notice,  and  by  surprise ; unusual  preparations  might 
otherwise  be  made,  and  give  a deceptive  appearance  to  the  scliool. 

935.  1 he  inefficiency,  hitherto,  of  such  system,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  regu- 
larity of  the  visits  of  the  inspector,  do  you  think  with  reason? — I think  such  must 
have  been  the  result  of  pre-notified  visits. 

936.  Would  you,  in  conjunction  with  this  directing  body,  establish  in  the 
several  parishes  and  counties,  local  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  con- 
trolling the  schools,  such  as  school  committees,  committees  established  by  the 
grand  juries,  the  town  councils,  &c.r — If  the  bodies  were  paid,  it  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable expense,  and  it  they  volunteered,  I am  afraid  it  would  lead  to  a system 
of  favouritism  in  the  schools,  that  would  embarrass  the  General  Board  in  Dublin. 

937.  Where  people  are  assessed,  does  not  it  stand  to  reason  that  they  ought  to 
have  a control  over  the  application  of  the  assessment? — Of  the  assessment  X think 
they  should,  but  that  once  levied,  its  direction  and  general  disbursement  should 
be,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  Dublin. 

93S.  Do  you  extend  such  control  to  the  appointment  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  good  order,  discipline  and  cleanliness  of  the 
school  5 would  it  not  be  advisable  that  such  superintendence  should  be  confiden 
to  some  body  acting  upon  the  spot  ? — 7I  think  it  is  open  forinquiring  wffiether  there 
might  be  a cheaper  mode  than  to  have  local  boards  or  committees  of  inspection, 
by  organizing  a certain  corps  of  itinerant  inspectors  that  would  visit  the  schools 
at  different  times. 

939-  Would 
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939-  ^^'ould  you  require  that  the  Grand  juries,  upon  levying  the  assessment  for 
the  support  of  the  schools,  should  transfer  that  assessment  to  the  Board  in  Dublin, 
for  after  distribution  to  the  several  schools? — I think  the  Board  in  Dublin  should 
have,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  management  of  the  fund. 

940.  You  think,  however,  that  in  all  cases  a directive  body  is  essential  to  the 
wise  and  efficient  management  of  the  interests  of  education  and  the  financial 
interests  of  the  public  ? — Certainly. 

941.  Do  you  prefer  such  a system  of  direction,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
people,  to  a voluntary  system  where  education  is  left  entirely  to  the  exertions  of 
individuals  ? — I do. 

942.  Do  you  think  that  injurious  results  w'ould  follow  from  its  establishment; 
would  it  restrict  or  dimini.sh  the  voluntary  subscriptions? — I do  not  think  any 
injurious  result  would  follow  that  could  at  all  countervail  the  great  advantages 
derived  from  the  assessment  system- 

943.  Do  you  contemplate  any  advantage  resulting  from  a central  directive 
body  with  reference  to  the  means  it  furnishes  for  communicating  information  to 
schools,  and  receiving  accurate  reports  of  their  progress  in  return  ? — I think  the 
formation  of  such  a body  with  one  simple  object  in  view,  receiving  the  reports  of 
its  establishments,  and  diffusing*  from  time  to  time  the  requisite  infbi'mation,  must 
be  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  education. 

494.  Supposing  such  a body  did  not  exist,  would  you  consider  that  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  individual  communication, 
would  be  sufficient  to  dis.seminate  this  information  throughout  the  country  r — I fear 
that  through  that  medium  education  would  take  colours  of  political  distinction. 

945.  Then,  upon  the  whole,  you  prefer  such  a system  to  that  which  has  so  long 
existed  in  both  countries,  leaving  education  to  individual  exertions  ? — Decidedly, 
I do. 


Mercuriiy  15*  die  Julii,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce,  ll.d.,  again  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

946.  DO  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  Principal  should  have  a class  of  his 
own,  or  that  he  should  be  confined  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  schools  ? 
— I think  it  depends  ujDon  the  extent  of  the  seminary ; if  the  seminary  is  small, 
and  if  there  are  not  many  teachers,  and  not  a great  variety  of  things  taught, 
I think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Principal  should  have  charge  of  one  of  the  ordinarv 
departments  of  education;  because  a small  seminary  would  not  bear  the  expense 
of  a separate  head,  nor  would  the  duty  of  general  superintendence  be  so  heavy  as 
to  need  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seminary  be  large,  containing  many 
different  departments,  and  a large  number  of  pupils,  the  communications  with  the 
different  teachers,  and  the  communications  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
duty  of  overlooking  the  whole,  seem  to  be  so  complicated,  that  1 think  the  Princi- 
pal could  scarcely  exercise  an  effective  general  superintendence,  if  at  the  same  time 
he  were  obliged  to  teach  any  one  of  the  ordinary  departments.  Another  objection 
to  the  Principal  teaching  any  one  department  is,  that  he  may  be  led,  both  by  taste 
and  by  more  interested  motives,  to  encourage  the  study  of  that  department  to  the 
injury  of  others,  and  thus  may  use  his  influence  and  power,  as  the  head  of  the  semi- 
nary, to  mar  the  progress  of  some  branches  of  literature,  which  may  be  just  as  im- 
portant as  his  own  favourite  pursuit.  I do  not  speak  thus  from  theory,  but  from  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  shown  by  experience,  that  the  office  of  Principal 
is  apt  to  become  almost  a sinecure,  where  the  person  holding  it  is  charged  with 
general  superintendence  only.  In  this  dilemma,  the  best  course  seems  to  be,  to 
give  the  Principal  some  department  intimately  connected  with  all  the  others.  On 
this  principle,  I should  think  that  a very  appropriate  function  for  the  head  of  an 
extensive  seminary  would  be,  that  he  skould  teach  the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion ; because,  as  he  is  charged  with  the  general  oversight  of  the  seminary,  and 
with  seeing  that  the  education  there  given  is  conducted  on  right  principles,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  he  should  have  a stimulus  to  study  those  principles  himself,  and  an 
opportunity  of  expounding  them  to  others,  his  colleagues  included.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  is  not  applicable  to  smaller  seminaries,  because  these  could 
never  furnish  a sufficient  number  of  persons  desirous  of  studying  the  science  of 
630.  M 2 education, 
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R«v,  R.  J.  Bryce,  education,  to  afford  an  adequate  support.  Therefore,  in  smaller  seminaries,  I would 
1L.D.  give  the  Principal  one  of  the  ordinary  schools,  and  would  besides  let  him  have 

some  emolument  from  the  other  departments,  say  lo  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  fees, 

15  July  1835.  ^vhich  would  give  him  a direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  all  the  schools. 

947.  Is  the  Principal  of  the  Belfast  Academy  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  esa* 
mining  the  pupils  of  the  several  classes? — We  have  no  regulation  precisely  enjoining 
any  examination,  but  it  is  understood  that,  as  the  Principal  is  individually  respon- 
sible to  the  public,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  schools  are  well  and  efficiently 
taught,  and,  consequently,  the  masters  all  feel  that  he  has  a right  to  take  any  steps 
lie  pleases,  in  order  to  ascertain  it. 

948.  Do  you  act  upon  that  pidnciple  ? — Yes ; since  I became  Principal,  I have 
each  Saturday  examined  a class  from  one  of  the  schools.  This  arrangement  has 
been  suspended  for  the  last  year,  because  we  have  been  occupied  on  Saturdays 
with  business  arising  out  of  the  undertaking  of  rebuilding  the  Academy,  as  formerly 
stated:  but  the  practice  will  be  resumed. 

949.  Have  you  got  a class  of  your  own? — Yes;  I lecture  on  the  science  of 
education,  and  teach  the  classical  school. 

950.  Do  you  find  no  inconveniences  arising  from  this  combination  of  duties? — 

I do ; I feel  that  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  parents  of  my  pupils  in  the 
classical  school,  calls  upon  me  to  make  the  efficiency  of  that  school  the  first  object 
of  my  attention,  so  far  as  to  let  the  business  of  the  Principal  interfere  with  it  as 
little  as  possible.  My  work  as  Principal  must,  therefore,  be  done  while  my  col- 
leagues are  reposing,  or  following  up  their  studies  in  private.  It  is  true  that  the 
duties  of  Principal  are  at  present  particularly  heavy,  as  in  my  exertions  to  promote 
the  general  improvement  of  the  Academy,  1 have  undertaken,  pro  tempore,  some 
additional  teaching,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  attain  to  a more 
perfect  division  of  labour. 

951.  Then  it  arises  from  not  having  a sufficient  number  of  teachers  in  the 
schools  that  you  are  compelled  to  discharge  these  double  functions  ? — Yes. 

952.  Are  there  many  in  the  school,  and  out  of  the  school,  that  attend  your 
lectures  upon  the  science  of  education? — The  class  of  education,  or  as  we  are 
beginning  to  call  it  poidcuiics,  does  nut  belong  to  the  school  department;  it  is  quite 
too  high  for  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  that  department.  Several  young  men, 
belonging  to  the  more  advanced  classes,  however,  have  attended.  The  audience 
was,  at  first,  composed  principally  of  parents  and  benevolent  persons  interested  in 
education ; latterly,  it  has  consisted  chiefly  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  from  1 7 to 
24  years  of  age,  preparing  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  tutors  or 
governesses  in  families  of  the  middle  or  higher  rank,  or  as  masters  and  mistresses 
of  schools  for  children  of  the  same  grade.  A few  benevolent  persons  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  sending  teachers  of  schools  for  the  poor  to  attend  the  lectures. 
With  regard  to  number,  the  audience  has  varied,  I think,  from  10  to  30. 

953.  Are  the  lectures  numerous? — The  full  course,  as  delivered  in  Belfast, 
extends  to  between  40  and  50  lectures ; and  its  greater  length  is  the  reason  of  its 
being  less  fully  attended,  than  the  abridged  courses  I have  given  elsewhere. 

954.  How  many  lectures  are  given  in  each  week  ? — Three. 

955-  Fur  any  continuance  ? — The  course  takes  up  between  three  and  four  months. 

956.  What  is  the  price  of  admission  to  those  lectures? — The  price  has  hitherto 
been  a guinea  for  admission  to  the  lectures  alone,  and  half  a guinea  additional  for 
the  privilege  of  attending  to  be  examined  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  so 
that  the  lecturer  may  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  any  misapprehension  of 
the  student,  and  ot  developing  more  fully  what  may  have  been  imperfectly 
understood. 

957.  When  you  included  the  science  of  education  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
course  of  studies  you  would  recommend  for  Academies,  did  you  mean  to  consider 
it  as  a necessary  part  of  education  ? — It  should  be  a necessary  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  all  those  that  intend  to  be  teachers. 

958.  Have  you  then,  in  fact,  a training  school  for  Teachers? — Not  exactly; 
in  the  first  place,  because  the  professional  education  of  teachers  is  but  one  of 
several  objects  for  which  the  seminary  is  fitted,  and  the  students  in  that  depart- 
ment have  hitherto  been  few;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  phrase 

training  school,”  is  usually  employed  to  denote  an  establishment  in  which  young 
persons  are  almost  inechanically  drilled  into  the  practice  of  particular  methods ; 
■whereas  our  course  embraces  the  general  principles  on  which  good  methods  are 
founded.  Those  who  attend  the  lectures  have  always  had  permission  to  visit  the 
schools  of  the  Academy,  and  see  the  principles  put  in  practice. 
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Q5Q.  Have  you  had  much  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  female 
education  in  schools  in  Ireland? — 1 cannot  say  that  I have  had  much  opportunity 
of  looking  at  the  interior  working  of  female  schools,  but  I have  paid  a good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  principally  by  means  of  observing  the  results  in 
voiing  women  that  have  come  from  the  schools. 

q6o.  Do  you  think  that  generally  the  science  of  female  education  is  understood 
in  Ireland  ? — There  is  no  distinct  science  of  female  education  ; the  science  of 
education  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  age,  rank  or  sex  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  applied,  because  it  treats  of  the  principles  on  which  the  art  of  managing  the 
human  mind  depends  j but  I do  not  think  that  the  education  of  females  lias  been 
conducted  in  any  respect  on  scientific  principles  any  more  than  that  of  the  other 
sex,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

961.  Do  you  think  that  the  education  given  by  mothers  to  their  children,  previous 
to  their  being  sent  to  school,  is  much  improved  by  the  course  of  lectures  you  have 
given  ? — It  may  naturally  be  thought  that  I should  be  disposed  to  overrate  the 
good  done  by  the  lectures  ; I can  only  say,  that  I find  no  persons  take  a deeper 
interest  in  those  lectures  than  mothers,  and  that  those  who  iiave  attended  have 
generally  testified  to  tlie  practical  utility  of  what  they  had  learned  from  their 
attendance. 

962.  Have  you  known  of  any  good  results  arising  from  the  interest  you  have 
described  as  being  taken  by.  mothers  in  these  lectures  ? — The  mothers  that  have 
attended  the  lectures  Iiave  been  hitherto  comparatively  very  few,  and  therefore 
there  can  as  yet  be  no  results  perceptible  on  the  general  surface  of  society ; but 
in  the  individual  families  of  those  who  have  attended  the  lectures,  I have  known 
in  manv  instances  the  most  remarkably  beneficial  results. 

963.  Do  you  think  that  education  generally  would  be  much  improved  by  a belter 
course  of  infant  and  early  education  ? — Decidedly. 

964.  And  you  tiiink  that  good  courses  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  education, 
would  considerably  promote  the  interests  of  infant  and  early  education? — Properly 
speaking  there  does  not  yet  exist  a science  of  education  ; we  are  only  now 
attempting  to  create  one,  by  reducing  the  teaching  and  government  of  children  to 
fixed  general  principles,  derived  from  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind ; in 
other  words,  making  the  art  of  education  a practical  application  of  the  science  of 
mind ; as  the  art  of  medicine  is  a practical  application  of  the  science  of  physiology. 
To  do  this,  either  by  means  of  lectures  or  by  means  of  books,  would  be  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  on  education ; and  I believe  that  if  the 
public  \vere  brought  to  require  from  teachers  a knowledge  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  their  art,  founded  upon  a knowledge  of  human'  nature,  no  exertions  of 
private  benevolence,  no  legislative  arrangement,  could  do  half  so  much  as  that 
single  thing  for  the  promotion  of  education;  and  I come  to  this  conclusion,  not 
from  mere  theory,  but  from  the  results  I have  already  seen  produced  by  the  proper 
education  of  teachers,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 

965.  Would  you  say  that  the  State  ought  to  provide  such  a system  of  education 
for  Teachers  ? — In  my  opinion,  the  only  unquestionable  application  of  public  money 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  is  to  expend  it  in  assisting  and  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  such  a system  ; still  1 am  not  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
Government  should  actually  “ provide”  it.  I am  satisfied,  that  if  it  were  once 
established,  and  a large  supply  of  such  teachers  offered,  the  demand  for  them 
ivould  be  very  great.  But  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  the  first  supply,  and 
therefore  I think  it  would  be  desirable,  that  the  Government  should  anticipate  the 
natural  progress  of  improvement  by  furnishing  it.  I have  no  doubt,  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  20  or  30  or  50  years  will  bring  all  parents  to  expect  and 
require  this  sort  of  professional  education  in  teachers.  But  I think  the  Govern- 
ment might,  with  great  benefit  to  the  public,  accelerate  the  spontaneous  course  of 
improvement  by  spending  a few  thousand  pounds  now  in  producing  instanta- 
neously a large  supply  of  good  teachers  ; and  the  superiority  of  their  teaching  to 
anything  the  world  has  yet  seen  would  strike  every  one,  and  would  soon  cause 
such  a demand  as  would  fully  keep  up  the  supply. 

966.  Has  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  yet  adopted  such  a principle  in 
training  the  Teachers  whom  they  send  forth  ? — I believe  the  Board  have  acknow- 
ledged the  principle  in  some  of  their  documents,  but  have  not  gone  further  in  their 
practical  operations  than  bringing  together  those  young  men  who  are  to  be  the 
teachers  of  their  schools, — showing'’them  good  methods  of  teaching — and  in- 
structing them  in  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach. 

630-  M 3 967.  Do 
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967.  Do  you  think  that,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  Teachers,  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  science  of  teaching,  connected  with  some  establishment  already  existini? 
would  be  equal  or  preferable  to  a school  set  apart' especially  for  the  education  of 
teachers? — I decidedly  prefer  a course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  education,  con- 
nected with  a university  or  some  seminary  like  a university.  I think  that  a school 
set  apart  for  the  education  of  teachers  alone  is  liable  to  this  objection,  that  the 
minds  of  persons  educated  there  would  be  narrowed,  by  being  confined  entirely  to 
the  business  of  their  own  profession,  and  being  cut  oft'  from  the  society  of  persons 
of  other  professions.  Tljen  there  is  another  great  disadvantag-e  that  would  arise 
from  it : a man  at  16  or  18  may  choose  to  be  a teacher,  and  in  a year  or  two  more 
may  find  out  that  he  is  unfit  for  the  employment;  and  then,  if  he  has  gone  to  a 
seminary  intended  for  teachers  alone,  he  is  tied  down  to  the  profession,  and  made 
unfit  for  sny  other;  or,  at  least,  would  find  it  impossible  to  prepare  himself  for 
another  without  going  back  almost  to  the  very  beginning  of  his  education.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  better  that  he  should  receive  his  education  in  a general 
seminary,  where  persons  intended  for  all  the  liberal  professions  are  being  educated; 
and  then,  if  he  found  that  he  was  not  qualified  for  being  a teacher,  he  might  easily 
change  to  something  else.  And  conversely,  a man  might  go  to  the  University  witli 
the  intention  of  being  a clergyman,  and  from  taste  or  prudential  considerations 
might  prefer  to  become  a teacher;  and  then  nothing  would  be  more  simple,  than  to 
step  into  the  class-room,  where  the  lectures  on  education  were  given,  and  into  the 
school  w'here  they  were  exemplified : consequently  the  profession  of  teaching  would 
gain  those  young  men  that  were  suited  to  it,  from  other  pursuits  to  which  they  were 
not  so  well  suited,  and  there  would  be  a great  facility  for  lopping  off  those,  that  had 
at  first  intended  to  pursue  it,  but  afterwards  found  they  were  not  adapted  to  it. 

968.  With  reference  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing  Teachers  with  this  knowledge  of 
the  great  principles  of  education,  do  you  think  that  such  a necessity  is  at  all  recog- 
nised in  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  the  University  in  Dublin  ? — No ; nor  in 
that  pursued  at  any  university  that  I know  of. 

969.  You  think  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  for  that  body  to  establish  either 
lectures,  or  some  other  mode  of  bringing  under  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
destined  afterwards  to  become  Teactiers  of  schools,  those  great  principles  upon 
which,  ill  your  opinion,  all  teachingdepends?— There  ought  decidedly  to  be  a r%u- 
larand  complete  course  of  instruction  on  the  subject,  bylecture  or  otherwise,  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  in  every  other  university.  I do  not  mean  to  blame  the 
universities  for  not  having  such  professorships,  because,  as  I have  already  stated, 
the  science  of  education  is  only  now  being  constructed  ; but  I think  the  universities 
should  now  take  it  up,  and  make  it  one  of  their  chief  objects ; and  1 think  the 
provost,  or  other  head  of  each  college,  is  the  proper  person  to  give  such  lectures. 

970.  Do  you  find  that  the  course  of  education  pursued  at  the  University,  and  the 
principles  there  recognised,  give  a direction  and  impulse  to  the  line  of  education 
pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

971.  And  whatever,  therefore,  is  faulty  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Univer- 
sity communicates  itself  throughout  all  the  schools  in  that  kingdom? — Undoubt- 
edly, except  in  so  far  as  school  education  is  somewhat  modified  by  other  causes; 
and  chiefly  by  the  necessity  of  adapting  it  in  some  measure  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  not  intended  for  the  University. 

972.  Have  you  ever  made  an  application  to  Government  for  the  foundation  of 
a course  of  lectures,  or  a Professorship  of  Education,  in  the  Academy  of  Belfast? 
—In  conjunction  with  my  colleagues,  I made  an  application  to  Government,  I think 
in  1831,  and  pressed  it  more  particularly  in  1833.  ^V'e  did  not  ask  for  a grant  to 
found  a course  of  lectures  on  education,  because  that  course  is  already  founded ; 
but  we  asked  for  a sum  of  money  to  enable  us  to  make  some  collateral  improve- 
ments, without  which  the  usefulness  of  the  lectures  on  education  is  much  limited; 
and  we  offered  to  give  the  Government  an  equivalent  in  the  power  of  nominating 
persons  to  be  educated  as  teachers. 

973*  You  would  not  exclude,  from  the  arrangement  for  the  instruction  of  Teachers, 
schools  specifically  set  apart  for  that  purpose? — If  any  private  individual  or  indi- 
viduals chose  to  establish  a school  for  the  education  of  teachers  alone,  I think  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  a free  government  to  prevent  it;  but 
I think  the  Government  itself  ought  not  to  establish  any  such  school.  And  I feel 
quite  sure,  that  the  teachers  sent  out  from  such  an  institution  would  soon  be  found 
so  far  inferior  to  those  coming  from  general  seminaries,  that  the  former  must  either 
extend  itself  into  a University  or  sink. 

974.  Are 
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074.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  greatest  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  in- 
stitution of  such  schools  set  apart  exclusively  for  Teachers  (otherwise  called 
Normal  schools),  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France? — I have  understood  that 
a great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  by  the  Normal  schools  on  the  Continent  j but 
I am  satisfied  that  much  greater  good  would  have  been  done  if,  instead  of  esta- 
blishing Normal  schools,  there  had  been  simply  professorships  of  Pedagogic,  as  they 
call  it,  established  in  connexion  with  each  of  their  universities,  the  professor  of  that 
science  having  under  his  control,  and  accessible  to  himself  and  his  students,  a school 
conducted  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  lectures. 

975-  ^^'ould  you  have  a Model  school  annexed  to  the  school  where  the  lectures 
on  education  were  given  r — Most  certainly ; just  as  there  is  a hospital  to  which  the 
students  of  medicine  always  resort,  in  order  to  see  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
professor  put  in  practice  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  I would,  however,  rather 
not  use  the  phrase  “ model  school,”  because,  from  its  application  hitherto,  it  has 
come  to  suggest  the  idea  merely  of  a piece  of  mechanism,  after  which  another  piece 
ot  mechanism  is  to  be  framed  ; and  because  there  is  connected  with  it  the  notion  of 
its  being  a school  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

976.  What  are  the  other  classes  that  compose  the  Academy  at  Belfast? — Our 
college  department,  as  I have  already  stated,  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  revived  ; the 
portion  ot  it  at  present  in  operation,  contains  a logic  class,  and  classes  for 
philosophy,  for  natural  history,  and  for  belles  lettres. 

977.  Have  you  many  pupils  in  the  several  classes? — No,  very  few  ; the  number 
fluctuates;  the  largest  number  we  ever  had  in  the  logic  class,  was,  I think,  16, 
and  the  smallest  number  four. 

978.  Are  the  pupils  attending  the  other  classes  more  or  less  numerous? — 
I tiimk  the  logic  class  has  been  more  numerous  than  any  other,  except  that  of 
natural  history.  I am  not  able  to  speak  exactly  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  tlie 
other  classes. 

979.  In  the  Logic  class,  what  course  is  pursued? — We  begin  by  using  the 
Dublin  College  text-book,  Murray’s  Logic,  leaving  out  some  parts,  and  correcting 
and  modifying  others ; and  after  having  explained  thoroughly  all  that  is  contained 
in  that  manual,  we  proceed  to  give  au  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  ; 
fiist,  tlie  evidence  of  observation,  then  the  evidence  of  testimony,  and  then  the 
evidence  of  inductive  reasoning.  This  comprises  the  rantje  of  the  logic  class. 

950.  Are  Metaphysics  comprised  in  the  logic  class? — No,  excepting  a few 
elementary  notions,  wiih  regard  to  some  mental  operations,  of  which  a little 
must  be  understood,  in  order  to  understand  the  connexion  between  lancfuac^e  and 
thought. 

951.  What  are  your  text-books  in  IMetapbysics ? — We  have  only  once  had 
a course  of  mental  philosophy,  in  which  Brown’s  Lectures  was  made  the  text-book, 
and  was  read  with  a number  of  oral  obseiwations  and  corrections. 

952.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  merely  technical  Logic,  and  not  Metaphysical, 
is  taught  in  those  classes.^ — The  best  idea  I can  give  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  ^logic  is  tauglit,  is  to  say,  that  we  teach  the  Dublin  College  text-book, 
Munay  s Logic,  and  ingraft  upon  that  all  the  improved  views  of  the  subject,  which 
are  given  in  Dr . W’hately  s Logic,  exhibiting,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
logic.  W e do  not  enter  into  the  metaphy.sicai  inquiries,  which  were  introduced  first, 

I think,  in  tlie  University  of  Glasgow,  because  we  think  it  quite  out  of  place  to 
introduce  a student  to  the  most  difficult  of  the  sciences,  before  he  has  learned  the 
principles  by  which  correct  reasoning  is  to  be  distinguished  from  fallacious.  I must 
add,  however,  that  besides  what  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  called  syllogistic 
reasoning,  a course  of  logic  which  shall  serve  as  a suitable  introduction  to  the  study 
ot  the  sciences,  ought  also  to  treat  of  the  method  of  induction,  and  also  of  the 
principles  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  estimating  the  evidence  upon  which 
tacts  must  rest,  that  is  to  say,  the  evidence  of  observation,  and  the  evidence  of 
testimony;  and  in  short,  taking  the  word  “ evidence”  in  its  widest  sense,  including 
observation,  testimony,  induction  and  deduction,  I think  that  the  proper  object  of 
a logic  couise  may  be  stated  in  one  word,  to  be — the  whole  philosophy  of  evidence: 
accordingly,  our  logic  course  embraces  all  this. 

9^3*  ^ou  do  not  include  any  of  the  systems  pursued  upon  the  Continent,  either 

erman  or  Fiench  r—  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  metiiods  of  teaching  logic  on 
tue  L-OQtment,  and  am  not  aware  whether  they  differ  from  those  followed  in  Brittsii 
colleges. 

984*  ^ hat  is  your  Mathematical  course  ?— -It  begins,  of  course,  with  the  Ele- 
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ments  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra,  and  the  pupils  are  carried  on  as  high  as  they  please; 
some  of  them,  to  the  differential  and  integral  Calculus ; some  of  them  stop  far 
short  of  that. 

985.  What  is  your  course  of  Natural  Philosophy  ?— It  embraces  the  elements  of 

all  the  departments  of  the  science  : theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  hydraulics 
and  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  electricity  and  galvanism,  magnetism,  optics,  astro- 
nomy. There  is  no  text-book  used  ; the  teaching  is  done  altogether  by  lectures 
and  experiments,  with  an  examination  on  the  lecture  at  a sepai  ate  hour.  The 
pupils  submit  to  the  teacher  essays,  which  they  write  upon  the  different  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  lectures.  - ivt 

986.  Have  you  a Laboratory  connected  with  the  Academy  ."—No,  we  have  110 
space  for  it. 

9S7.  Do  you  teach  Chemistry  r—Tiiere  has  never  been  a regular  class  of 
chemistry. 

988.  Do  you  make  any  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
the  mechanic  or  the  artisan,  such  as  to  tlie  construction  of  machines,  or  the  various 
branches  of  commercial  or  agricultural  Chemistry? — T have  stated  that  we  have 
never  had  a regular  class  in  Chemistry;  once  or  twice,  young  men  have  read  a book 
on  chemistry,  and  made  a few  experiments  with  cheap  and  easily  obtained  appa- 
ratus to  illustrate  some  of  the  leading  principles,  but  there  have  never  been  more 
than  one  or  two  at  a time  following  that  course.  As  to  the  other  sciences  men- 
tioned in  the  question,  the  general  principles  are  quite  enough  to  occupy  the  regular 
course  ; but  any  young  men  intended  for  professions  and  employments  in  which 
the  practical  application  of  the  sciences  i.s  required,  lor  example,  young  men 
intended  for  engineers,  are  instructed  in  those  things. 

989.  Are  they  instructed  bv  the  same  teacher,  or  are  they  obliged  to  recur  to 
distinct  teachers  for  that  purpose  ?~The  same  teacher  does  all,  though  it  would  be 
too  much  for  most  men ; he  teaches  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
little  of  chemistry  we  can  overtake,  and  also  natural  history. 

990.  Is  he  allowed  the  use  of  instruments  belonging  to  the  institution  ?— There 
are'  no  instruments  belonging  to  th'e  institution ; he  has  some  which  are  his  own 
property,  and  be  borrows  fi-om  his  friends;  so  that  he  is  able  to  make  up  a verj' 
good  apparatus  for  natural  philosophy. 

991.  Does  he  usually  exemplify  his  lectures  on  Astronomy,  and  on  the  various' 
branches  of  Natural  philosophy  and  the  other  sciences,  with  instruments  r— Iq 
teaclhng  astronomy,  few  instruments  are  necessary  ; such,  however,  as  are  useful, 
he  employs.  Of  course,  the  lectures  on  some  departments  of  natural  philosophy, 
particularly  electricity  and  optics,  depend  entirely  upon  instruments. 

992.  In  leaching  Trigonometry,  does  he  employ  the  Theodolite? — I cannot  speak 
as  to  the  theodolite  in  particular ; but  I know  that  he  makes  the  pupils  use  different 
trigonometrical  instruments. 

993.  Is  surveying  generally  i[icluded  in  your  course  of  scientific  education? — It 
is  not  generally ; but  if  there  be  persons  who  wish  to  learn  it,  the  teacher  is  always 
ready  to  instruct  them,  both  in  surveying  and  in  navigation. 

994.  Are  there  separate  charges  for  such  instruction  r— No ; they  are  all  included 
under  mathematics. 

995.  Do  yon  think  it  possible  to  teach  effectively  Natural  Philosophy,  including 
Astronomy  and  Optics,  and  other  sciences  of  that  class,  without  illustrations  and 
experiments,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  having  a proper  apparatus? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

996.  You  then  think  it  highly  desirable  there  should  be  connected  with  such 
institutions  an  effective  scientific  apparatus,  and  a Museum? — Certainly,  there  ought 
to  be  an  apparatus,  either  the  property  of  the  institution,  or  the  property  of  the 
lecturer.  I think  there  can  be  nothing  done  effectually  for  the  mass  of  students 
without  apparatus,  although  there  may  be  some  that  have  the  power  of  conceiving 
a fact  or  a phenomenon  in  their  own  minds  without  such  aid. 

997*  ^Vbat  branches  does  your  course  of  Natural  History  comprise  ? — All  the 
departuients  of  natural  history,  namely,  mineralogy  and  geology,  zoology,  and  botany, 
are  taught  to  some  of  the  very  youngest  children  in  the  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a higher  class  in  which  lectures,  are  given  to  those  that  are  more 
advanced.  The  higher  lectures  are  given  occasionally,  but  there  is  always  going 
on  a class  in  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  natural  history.  The  botanical 
classes  are  of  course  confined  to  the  spring  and  summer,  but  the  other  departments 
are  taught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

998.  Have 
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99$.  Have  you  many  pupils  in  those  departments? — Natural  history  forms 
a portion  of  the  course  of  geography ; each  geographical  class  devotes  two  days  in 
the  week  to  the  study  of  natural  history;  the  numbers  vary  from  20  to  50. 

999.  What  course  do  you  pursue  in  the  study  of  Geography ; do  you  embrace 
Statistics  i’ — Tlie  children  who  learn  geography  generally  begin  it  at  such  an  age 
that  the  only  way  of  teaching  them  is  by  a very  elementary  text-book  j the  books 
used  are,  first,  a tract  of  a few  pages,  containing  the  elementary  definitions  in 
a short  liut  simple  form,  and  then  a work  by  Professor  Thomson,  now  of  Glas- 
gow, late  of  the  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast.  In  teaching  from  these  books, 
care  is  taken  that  the  children  do  not  merely  commit  them  to  memory,  but  that 
they  thoroughly  understand  them.  There  is  a good  deal  of  statistical  information 
of  an  elementary  kind  in  Thompson’s  Geography,  and  of  that  the  classes  are  gene- 
rally made  masters. 

1000.  In  the  college  classes,  do  you  continue  the  study  of  Geography? — No. 

1001.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  to  adopt  a course  of  geo- 
graphy connected  with  Statistics  to  a considerable  extent,  in  more  especial  reference 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  middle  classes? — I have  not  considered  the  subject  particu- 
larly, and  therefore  I cannot  say  whether  mercantile  and  professional  people  would 
be  likely  to  follow  up  such  pursuits  ; but  I am  inclioed  to  think  that  that  subject, 
and  the  theory  of  trade,  ought  to  be  generally  studied  by  the  middle  classes. 

1002.  Have  you  any  course  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Academy? — No. 

1003.  Are  there  not  juvenile  societies  connected  with  the  Academy,  formed  for 
the  cultivation  of  many  of  those  different  branches  of  scientific  study  which  you 
have  just  described  ? — There  is,  in  the  Academy,  a society  for  the  study  of  natural 
history,  which  has  got  up  a very  excellent  little  museum  ; their  collection  of  minerals 
is  nearly  perfect  for  the  purposes  of  instruction ; and  they  have  also  a considerable 
number  of  birds,  and  shells,  and  other  subjects  in  natural  history : this  collection 
has  been  formed  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  exertions  of  the  mathematical 
mtister  and  a few  of  his  pupils. 

1004.  Is  there  great  anxiety  testified  amongst  the  pupils  for  the  culture  of  those 
branches  of  science? — Natural  history  is  the  most  popular  study,  and  the  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  of  it,  which  they  acquire,  is  really  very  remarkable.  I am  not 
a naturalist  myselt)  but  the  mode  of  teaching  it,  I think,  I can  explain.  The  teacher 
has  published  two  little  books,  one  containing  the  names  of  minerals,  rocks  and 
shells ; the  other,  those  of  animals,  each  arranged  on  the  most  improved  classi- 
fication. Every  pupil  holds  in  his  hand  this  little  manual,  while  the  teacher  explains 
tlie  principles  of  the  classification,  and  describes  the  genus  or  species,  showing  a 
specimen,  if  accessible ; and  they  find  in  practice,  that  the  name  is  sufficient  to 
recal  to  the  pupil’s  mind  the  explanation  of  the  properties  of  the  object. 

1005.  Do  the  pupils  make  collections  themselves,  or  are  they  formed  by  the 
teacher  for  them  ? — Some  of  the  pupils  have  private  collections  of  their  own,  which 
of  course  are  formed  entirely  by  themselves;  and  they  are  all  very  diligent  in 
increasing  the  public  collection  of  the  Academy. 

1006.  Do  they  write  occasional  essays  on  these  subjects,  or  give  any  account, 
written  or  oral,  of  their  discoveries  ? — It  is  conducted  upon  the  model  of  a natural 
history  society,  which  has  existed  at  Belfast  for  several  years,  and  consists  of  literary, 
professional  and  mercantile  men.  The  order  of  proceeding  is  nearly  the  following  ; 
one  of  the  members  reads  a paper  on  some  subject  connected  with  natural  history, 
chosen  by  himself,  and  then  the  statements  in  that  paper  become  a subject  of  con- 
versation round  the  table,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  ingenuity  of  their 
remarks,  which  generally  show  that  they  not  only  remember  what  they  have  been 
taught,  but  observe  facts  for  themselves.  I ought  to  add,  that  the  members  ar^  not 
all  boys ; some  of  the  masters  and  assistants  belong  to  the  society ; and  some  young 
men,  who  were  formerly  pupils,  have  continued  members  after  their  education 
was  finished. 

1007.  Do  you  pursue  the  study  of  Arithmetic  to  any  considerable  extent,  either 
in  its  theory  or  its  applications  ? — Yes ; both  the  tlieory  and  the  practice  of  arith- 
metic are  taught  to  as  great  an  extent  as  each  parent  wishes  his  son  to  go. 

1008.  And  its  applications  to  professional,  especially  commercial  life  ? — Yes ; in 
fact  the  principal  part  of  the  business  of  the  mathematical  master  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  is  its  application  to  commercial  purposes. 

1009.  Is  Drawing  generally  cultivated  in  the  academy? — There  is  a drawing 
master,  but  there  is  not  a very  great  taste  for  drawing. 

1010.  How  many  are  there  generally  attending  the  Drawing  class  ? — It  varies, 

I think,  from  six  or  eight  down  to  one  or  two. 
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1011.  Drawing  then  is  not  made  an  essential  part  of  elementary  study  ? — No 
part  of  study  is  made  essential.  The  academy  is  open,  and  affords  an  opportunity 
for  every  parent  or  guardian  of  a child  to  give  him  what  education  he  pleases  j but 
we  find  it  quite  impracticable  to  use  any  means  for  making  the  parents  have  the 
children  taught  anytliing  but  what  they  themselves  think  desirable. 

1012.  Do  you  think  it  more  advisable  that  a system  of  general  study,  obligatory 
upon  all,  should  be  pursued,  or  that  the  system  of  classes,  such  as  you  have  de* 
scribed,  leaving  the  choice  of  studies  open  to  pupils,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to 
their  parents,  should  continue  ? — I think  it  is  better  tliat  the  system  of  classes 
should  continue  j I think  a system  of  study,  obligatory  upon  all,  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  driving  away  from  the  seminary  those  who  have  not  a relish  for  those 
studies,  and  sending  them  to  private  schools,  where  they  could  get  the  branches 
they  wanted  separate  from  those  they  did  not  want ; and  by  that  means  they,  would 
be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  improvement,  and  out  of  the  way  of  forming  the  taste, 
which  would  lead  them  voluntarily  to  seek  for  higher  studies. 

1013.  Do  you  find  that  pupils  in  the  academy  generally  attend  several  classes 
at  the  same  time? — Yes;  they  generally  attend  at  least  three,  some  attend  one 
only,  and  some  attend  as  many  as  five  or  six. 

1014.  Is  there  a separate  payment  required  for  each  class  ? — Yes. 

1015.  Is  the  scale  of  fees  uniform  throughout  the  classes? — No;  some  classes 
charge  higher,  and  others  lower. 

3016.  Do  you  find  that  the  attendance  depends  at  all  upon  the  scale  of  fees?— 
No,  I think  the  scale  of  fees  depends  upon  the  attendance ; I think  that  those 
things  which  are  wanted  by  fewer  people  are  charged  higher;  the  reason  of  which  is 
commonly  said  to  be,  that,  where  there  are  fewer  pupils,  there  must  be  a larger  fee 
paid  by  each,  in  order  to  maintain  the  teacher  in  the  same  degree  of  respectability. 

1017.  May  not  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect  be  tlie  other  way? — No;  for 
if  there  were  any  number  of  persons  wanting  to  learn  mathematics,  for  example, 
and  deterred  by  high  fees,  there  would  soon  be  found  persons  to  teach  them  at 
a lower  rate,  which  would  compel  the  teachers  in  public  seminaries  to  reduce  their 
terms.  To  lower  terms  in  any  other  than  this  natural  way,  never  increases  the 
number  of  students,  but  rather  diminishes  them. 

101 S.  Has  not  Dr.  Chalmers  founded  one  of  his  main  arguments  in  favour  of 
endowments,  upon  the  very  necessity  which  you  describe  to  exist  of  raising  thefe^s 
where  the  number  of  pupils  is  small  ? — Yes,  he  lays  much  stress  on  that  argument; 
but  I think,  that  where  the  number  of  persons  desiring  a thing  is  small,  the  reason 
is,  that  the  number  of  persons  having  use  for  it  is  small ; and  the  reason  why  the 
number  of  persons  using  it  is  small,  is,  that  the  application  of  it  requires  more 
capital : for  example,  a man  must  have  some  capital  before  he  would  think  of 
putting  his  son  to  any  employment  that  would  require  mathematics,  and  still  more, 
before  he  would  think  of  having  him  taught  that  science  as  an  accomplishment; 
whereas  a man  who  has  less  capital,  thinks  of  putting  his  son  to  an  employment  that 
requires  arithmetic ; therefore,  wherever  there  is  anybody  that  has  any  practical  use 
for  mathematics,  anybody  who  would  accept  it  if  it  were  offered  to  him  for  nothing, 
in  99  cases  out  of  100,  that  man  has  capital  to  make  the  additional  payment.  In 
a vvord,  school-fees  are  a very  small  consideration  in  a boy’s  education  ; time  and 
maintenance  are  much  more  important ; and  a’man  who  can  afford  mathematics  at 
all,  is  not  likely  to  care  for  a guinea  or  two  of  additional  expense  per  annum. 

1019.  Do  you  find  that  those  classes  are  best  attended  which  go  through  con- 
stituent portions  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  University  ? — No ; those  classes 
are  best  attended,  in  which  things  are  taught  that  everybody  requires  ; arithmetic, 
for  example,  is  requisite  for  everybody;  geography  is  felt  by  almost  everybody  to 
be  necessary. 

1020.  Is  not  the  Latin  class  as  well  attended  as  any  of  the  others? — Not  nearly 
so  well  as  the  mercantile  classes : arithmetic,  geography,  English  and  writing,  are 
the  classes  that  have  the  largest  number  of  pupils. 

1021.  You  say  that  the  Drawing  class  is  not  much  attended;  as  it  appears 
necessary  for  the  professions  of  engineering  and  drafting,  and  other  professions  of 
a similar  nature,  which  are  called  for  constantly  in  Ireland,  how  comes  it  that  such 
a class  is  so  neglected? — There  have  been  hitherto  few  persons  intended  for  such 
employments  carrying  on  their  professional  education  in  Ireland,  at  least  at  Belfast; 
but  these  few  have  generally  attended  instruction  in  drawing. 

1022.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  surveyors  aud 
engineers  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  new  Grand  Jury  Act Yes;  sxii 
pupils  of  that  description  are  consequently  increasing  in  number. 
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1023.  Do  3'ou  find  that  the  sons  of  men  of  independent  property  generally 
attend  the  Drawing  school  ? — Not  generally ; but  there  is  a larger  proportion  of 
these  than  of  any  other  class  of  students  not  intended  for  employments  in  which 
drawing  is  required. 

1024.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  constantly  in  attendance  upon  your  Aca- 
demy, passing  through  the  whole  course  of  education,  and  not  limiting  themselves  to 
paViicular  classes  r — I could  not  answer  that  question  with  auy  approach  to  accu- 
racy, for  I have  no  means  of  distinguishing. 

1025.  ^That  number  of  pupils  have  you  attending  the  Academy  ? — About  150. 

1026.  From  what  rank  of  life  do  the  pupils  g-enerally  come? — The  pupils  are 
generally  the  children  of  persons  from  the  rank  of  country  gentlemen  of  3,000/.  a 
\-ear,  down  to  that  of  the  most  respectable  class  of  shopkeepers  in  Belfast.  We 
have  occasionally  a few  of  a higher  rank,  and  occasionally  a few  of  a lower;  but 
the  general  run  of  our  pupils  is  taken  from  the  classes  of  society  I have  mentioned. 

1027.  Supposing  you  had  pupils  to  the  number  of  150,  would  you  expect,  on 
examining  the  professions  and  situation  in  life  of  the  parents,  to  find  one-half,  or 
a greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  number,  sons  of  country  gentlemen  ? — I should 
suppose  that  about  one-third  might  be  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen,  beneficed 
clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  bankers,  wholesale  merchants,  retired  merchants, 
and  persons  of  that  class. 

1028.  In  what  situations  in  life  would  you  expect  to  find  the  other  two-thirds? 
— I should  expect  in  the  other  two-thirds,  to  find  the  great  majority  of  the  highest 
class  of  shopkeepers,  and  the  class  of  merchants  occupying  a sort  of  middle  ground 
between  shopkeepers  and  those  who  are  commonly  called  wholesale  merchants. 

1029.  In  what  proportion  would  be  found  the  children  of  retail  dealers? — 
I should  say,  that  of  those  persons  w’hom  the  term  " retail  dealers*’  generally 
describes,  there  would  be  found  to  be  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds. 

1030.  What  description  of  Academical  education  do  the  children  of  retail  dealers 
generally  receive? — Using  the  word  “ retail  dealer,”  not  as  accurately  describing 
the  mode  in  which  a man  carries  on  his  trade,  but  rather  as  characterizing  a parti- 
cular class  of  society,  I should  say  that,  generally  speaking,  they  have  them 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography;  many  of  them,  however, 
bring  up  their  sous  to  professions. 

1031.  Do  3’ou  think  it  preferable  to  provide  separate  institutions  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  socieU'  you  have  described,  or  to  unite  them  in  one  ? — It  is  much 
better  and  more  efficient  to  have  a seminary  that  affords  every  kind  of  education, 
and  allows  each  parent  to  pay  for  just  as  much  as  he  wants. 

1032.  Suppose  a class  of  parents  that  can  afford  to  give  their  children  education 
at  an  expense  of  10/.  a year,  but  scarcely  beyond  that  sum,  is  there  any  serainarv 
in  Belfast  to  which  such  parents  could  send  their  children,  and  secure  them  such 
a benefit  ? — The  fees  in  the  two  public  seminaries  of  Belfast,  namely,  the  Academy, 
and  the  Academical  Institution,  do  not  generally  exceed  10  guineas  a year. 

1033.  Would  not  that  limit  them  to  three  classes  at  the  utmost  ? — Three  classes 
are,  generally  speaking,  quite  enough  to  occupy  a boy  at  one  time,  and  the  mode 
I always  advise  parents  to  follow,  is  to  give  a boy  no  more  than  three  or  four 
classes  at  one  time. 

1034.  So  that  a parent  who  can  afford  to  give  only  10  /.  a year  for  the  education 
of  his  child,  could,  in  your  Academy,  procure  for  him  the  best  Instruction  the  Insti- 
tution affords  for  that  amount? — Yes;  about  10  or  12  guineas  a year  would  give 
a lad  as  many  classes  as  would  be  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time. 

1035.  And  this  could  not  be  accomplisljed  were  not  the  school  divided,  as  you 
have  described,  into  a number  of  classes? — I think  not;  for  it  is  the  division  of 
labour  that  secures,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  cheapness  of  production. 

1036.  Would  you  carry  further  out  this  principle;  for  example,  would  you 
extend  it  to  our  ordinary  Elementary  schools? — I would  carry  it  as  far  as  it  could 
be  carried  : it  must  be  necessarily  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market;  that  is  to 
say,  in  a neighbourhood  where  there  is  not  a very  considerable  demand  for  a par- 
ticular branch  of  education,  you  cannot  have,  and  you  ought  not  to  try  to  have, 
a separate  master  for  that  branch ; and  consequently,  in  a thinly  peopled  district, 
or  a small  town,  you  must  be  contented  with  one  or  two  masters,  to  teach  what 
would  employ  five  or  six  among  a dense  and  wealthy  population. 

^037.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  confer  a great  benefit  on  Ireland,  if,  in  the 
capital  town  of  each  County,  means  of  education  similar  to  such  as  you  have 
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a greater  benefit  conferred  upon  the  country  than  the  establishment  of  a number 

•35  July  1835.  gych  seminaries ; but  I think  neither  the  number  nor  the  localities  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  county  towns.  In  some  counties  there  ought  to  be  two  or  three  ■ 
in  others,  perhaps,  the  county  town  would  not  be  the  proper  place ; and  perhaps 
there  might  be  some  counties  not  yet  ripe  for  any. 

103S.  Do  you  think  that  improvement  in  Ireland  must  descend  from  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  to  the  lower? — Improvements  almost  always  do  so;  the  upper 
classes  wore  watches  and  umbrellas  before  they  came  down  to  the  lower  classes. 

1039.  Do  you  not  find  that  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  the  lower  class  of 

society,  however  gifted  with  natural  intelligence,  is  still  deficient  in  knowledge? 

I have  understood  that  there  is  a great  want  of  education  among  the  middle  classes 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  means  of  obtaining  good  educa- 
tion appears  to  me  one  of  the  causes  why  a middle  class  is  not  formed  in  those 
parts  of  Ireland. 

1040.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  south  or  west? — No  ; my  only  knowledge  of 
those  parts  of  the  country  is  derived  from  the  conversation  of  persons  that  are  well 
acquainted  withit,  [of  whom  I have  made  many  and  anxious  inquiries  on  every 
opportunity. 

1041.  How  do  you  conduct  the  religious  education  of  the  pupils  in  the  Academy? 
— There  is  one  hour  in  the  day  during  which  the  English  master  has  a Scripture 
class,  and  those  of  the  parents  who  choose  to  send  their  children  to  that  class  do 
so  ; those  who  do  not  choose  to  send  them  of  course  refrain. 

1042.  Do  you  find  different  persuasions  mingle  in  the  same  school  without 
inconvenience  or  objection? — Yes,  we  have  had  the  son  of  a Jew  in  that  Scripture 
class. 

1043.  Have  you  many  Catholic  pupils? — Not  now;  the  Roman-catholic  bishop 
has  established  lately  a school  immediately  under  his  own  auspices,  and  to  that,  as  a 
separate  school,  the  greater  number  of  the  Roman-catholics  have  latterly  goue. 
Besides,  the  Roman-catholics  of  Belfast  are  not  above  a fourth  of  the  population; 
and  there  are  not  very  many  of  them  in  that  class  of  society  from  which  our 
pupils  are  taken,  so  that  they  were  never  very  numerous  in  our  schools. 

1044.  Before  the  establishment  of  that  school,  did  you  find  any  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman-catholics  to  enter  the  Academy? — No  ; I think  we  were 
particularly  popular  with  them. 

1045.  Was  there  any  interference  of  any  kind  allowed  with  their  religious 
opinions? — No ; we  had  little  temptation  to  interference  with  their  opinions ; they 
came  to  study  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  of  course  the  classical  and  mathe- 
matical masters  confined  themselves  to  their  own  business. 

1 046.  In  teaching  History,  is  it  not  somewhat  difficult  to  avoid  all  reference  to 

religious  opinions  r — I have  not  had  any  experience  in  teaching  history  myself,  but 
I think  that  a man  who  is  determined  to  be  candid  and  fair,  and  to  avoid  wounding 
the  feelings  of  any  pupil  in  his  class,  may  very  easily  teach  history,  even  from  a text- 
book in  which  there  may  be  objectionable  expressions,  without  doino'  anything  to 
offend.  ° 

1047.  Would  you  recommend  for  theological  education  separate  Colleges,  or  do 
you  think  it  better  that  pupils  destined  for  the  clerical  profession  should  be  edu- 
cated in  common  with  others  ? — Most  decidedly,  that  they  should  be  educated  ia 
common. 

1048.  On  wdiat  grounds  do  you  found  such  opinion? — On  the  same  grounds  on 
which  I founded  the  opinion,  that  to  make  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
a part  of  an  university  coarse  is  preferable  to  conducting  it  in  a Norma!  school; 
only  that  I think  it  is  still  more  necessary  in  a clergyman,  because,  from  the  pecu* 
haily  delicate  nature  of  his  functions,  it  is  of  more  importance  that  his  mind  should 
be  as  much  enlarged,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  rendered  as  extensive  as 
possible,  which  I think  can  only  be  attained  by  mixing  with  people  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  and  people  of  different  professions  and  walks  in  life. 

1049.  Have  you  seen  any  inconveniences  arise  in  practice  from  such  interraix- 
ture?— I have  never  seen  any  inconvenience,  but  always  the  greatest  possible  good. 
One  thing  which  may  appear  an  inconvenience,  namely,  that  a youn<»  man  intended 
for  the  ministry,  is  sometimes,  by  mixing  in  general  society,  led'into  conduct  incon- 
sistent with  the  sacred  vocation  to  which  he  is  destined,  is,  I think,  a great  benefit 
done  to  the  public,  (if  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  do  their  duty,)  because  such  a 
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man  is,  or  ought  to  be,  thereby  prevented  from  entering  the  ministry,  till  he  give 
proof  of  repentance  and  amendment;  I do  not  see  why  a man  should  not  be  tested 
before  he  is  used,  as  swords  and  gun-barrels  are. 

1050.  Would  you  apply  that  remark  to  the  period  after  the  commencement  of 
the  theological  course,  as  %veli  as  to  the  period  of  previous  preparation  ? — I should 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that,  even  while  studying  theology,  the  student  should 
n]ix  with  persons  of  other  pursuits  and  occupations. 

1051.  In  pursuing  the  Academical  course,  do  you  apply  generally  the  Moni- 
torial system  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  ? — It  is  used  to  a very  limited  extent  in 
the  infant  school ; but  we  do  not  6nd  that  there  is  much  use  for  it  in  the  others ; 
for,  by  a good  arrangement  of  the  classes,  the  master  and  his  assistant  are  able  to 
do  almost  the  whole  work. 

1052.  Do  you  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Monitorial  system  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education? — I have  always  thought  that,  teaching  being  a thing  which 
requires  a good  deal  of  intelligence  and  talent  and  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  one  child  should  have  that  amount  of  talent  and  intelligence  which  is 
necessary  to  teach  another  child ; and  that  therefore,  except  in  matters  of  mere 
drill,  such  as  the  hearing  of  spelling  lessons,  and  examining  of  sums  in  arithmetic, 
the  monitorial  system  is  not  applicable. 

1053*  Might  not  a boy  taken  from  an  advanced  class,  be  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  an  inferior  class,  in  matters  much  beyond  mere  technicalities,  without  diffi- 
culty ? — The  objection  to  that  practice  is,  that  though  he  may  have  the  knowledge, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  skill  in  communicating. 

1054.  Do  you  not  think  it  a great  advantage  to  the  Monitor  himself? — De- 
cidedly ; but  the  principal  object  ought  to  be  to  do  justice  to  the  pupil. 

1055-  Would  you  object  to  employing  a certain  number  of  pupils  as  Monitors  to 
an  inferior  class,  provided  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  were  not  too  much  excluded 
and  too  much  time  were  not  allotted  to  these  secondary  exercises  ? — Yes  ; I think 
in  all  cases  the  objection  that  lies  against  it,  is,  that  you  cannot  expect  skill  in 
teaching  in  the  monitor.  I understand  that  in  some  schools  for  the  poor  where 
they  make  it  a system  to  train  monitors,  they  can  be  trained ; but  the  parents  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  would  not  allow  their  children  to  be  trained  in  that 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  others;  and  even  in  schools  for  the  lower 
■classes,  I understand  it  is  now  a very  general  practice  to  pay  the  monitors  some 
small  remuneration. 

1056.  You  are  aware  that  Professor  Pillans  remarks,  that  there  is  a strong 
objection  in  Scotland  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  employment  of  their  children 
as  JMonitors  in  the  parochial  schools  ; does  the  same  feeling  exist  to  any  extent  in 
Ireland.'- — I think  it  does,  but  not  to  the  same  amount.  In  schools  for  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  I do  not  think  the  monitorial  system  has  ever  been  tried,  or 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  tried  to  any  great  extent. 

1057.  Has  it  not  been  tried  in  such  schools  (in  Scotland,  for  instance,)  with 
great  advantage  ? — It  has  been  tried  ; but  from  the  general  principle  which  I have 
laid  down,  namely,  that  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  skill  in 
teaching  as  well  as  knowledge,  I am  inclined  to  doubt  what  I have  heard  of  the 
success  of  the  monitorial  system,  unless  in  those  cases  where  the  monitors  are  spe- 
cifically trained  to  be  monitors;  and  even  there  the  teaching  is  wretched,  compared 
with  that  of  an  enlightened  and  matured  mind,  educated  to  the  profession. 

1058.  Might  not  the  pupils,  who  are  going  through  a course  of  education  for 
the  duty  of  Teachers,  be  occasionally  employed,  with  mutual  advantage  to  teacher 
and  pupil,  as  Monitors  in  schools? — Yes,  with  great  advantage  to  all  parties;  but 
that  is  quite  a different  affair  from  ordinary  monitors.  I have  had  some  younc^ 
men,  intended  to  be  teachers,  who  have  felt  it  to  be  a great  advantage  to  be 
employed  in  hearing  classes,  not  exactly  as  monitors,  but  as  a sort  of  second 
assistants. 

1059.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  in  large  institutions,  where  courses  for  the  >■ 
education  of  Teachers  were  founded,  to  employ  the  pupils,  passing  through  such 
course,  in  assisting  the  Professors  in  teaching  their  several  classes  ? — Yes,  it  would 

e an  advantage  to  the  students  of  the  art  of  teaching  who  should  be  thus  em- 
p oyed ; but  I think,  if  there  were  many  such  students,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
"’hom  such  a trust  was  to  be  given  should  be  chosen  with  great  care. 

— \V  ^ any  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Academy  ? 

e find  it  extremely  easy ; we  have  very  little  trouble  with  the  pupils. 

^30.  ^3  ’ 1061.  What 
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1061.  What  are  the  means  you  generally  adopt  for  such  purposes — We  find 
tliat  punishment  is  very  seldom  required  ; as  to  other  means,  we  take  care  to  con- 
vince the  pupils  by  actions,  not  professions,  that  discipline  will  never  be  exercised 
with  caprice  or  with  partiality,  in  passion  or  in  haste.  Care  is  also  taken  by  the 
masters  to  make  the  lessons  thoroughly  understood ; the  result  of  which  is,  that  the 
pupils  generally  are  willing  to  study,  and  have  agreeable  associations  with  the 
schools,  and  a kind  feeling  towards  the  masters.  Thus  we  have  formed  a tolerably 
sound  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  little  community.  They  know  from  experience 
that  no  punishment,  however  slight,  will  be  infiicted,  unless  it  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; and  that  the  masters  wilf  not  shrink  from  inflicting  any  punishment,  how- 
ever severe,  which  the  maintenance  of  order  may  require.  The  result  is,  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  juvenile  public,  instead  of  being  with  the  offender,  are  generally 
with  the  law  ; and  we  are  improving  in  this  respect  every  year. 

1062.  You  have  not  found  Corporal  Punishment  in  general  requisite? — Punish- 
ment of  any  kind  is  seldom  required ; in  some  of  the  schools  not  for  months 
I ouoht  to  add,  that  corporal  punishment  is  by  no  means  excluded ; on  the  con- 
trary, we  seldom  use  any  other,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  punishment  is  resorted 
to  at  all. 

1 063.  Do  yon  use  Rewards? — My  own  opinion  has  long  been  decidedly  against  the 
use  of  rewards,  as  more  injurious  to  the  mind  than  even  punishments.  Most  of 
my  colleagues  now  agree  with  me ; but  we  wish  to  proceed  with  caution.  We  have 
not,  therefore,  introduced  the  mode  of  governing  by  rewards,  and  the  Academy  is 
in  this  respect  much  as  we  found  it.  We  have  no  other  rewards  than  the  pre- 
miums for  the  annual  examinations,  and  the  simple  distinction,  that  when  one  boy 
misses  a question  and  another  answers  it,  the  successful  one  takes  the  place  above 
him  in  the  class,  which  is  intended  less  as  a reward  to  ambition  than  as  a conve 
nient  arrangement,  by  which  the  teacher  can  at  once  see  who  are  the  boys  that 
have  answered  and  who  are  those  that  have  not. 

1064.  Do  you  hold  periodical  Examinations? — We  have  an  annual  public 
examination,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  examinations  which  I mentioned  formerly. 

1065.  Are  reports  published  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  ? — No. 

1066.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  publish  such  reports? — I question 
whether  there  would  be  any  materials  for  reports.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  M’hen 
w'e  were  intj'oducing  many  and  great  improvements,  every  year’s  report  would 
have  been  interesting.  Now  that  a good  system  has  been  established,  though  we 
are  going  on  with  improvements,  they  must  be  in  minor  arrangements,  so  that 
reports  would  be  tiresome  and  unprofitable,  unless  they  appeared  at  intervals  of 
not  less  than  five  years;  and  even  then,  it  is  probable  that  each  report  would  be 
much  like  that  which  went  before  it, 

1067.  Do  you  think  such  reports  would  be  useful  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
by  stimulating  exertions,  or  furnishing  information  ? — I think  that  purpose  is 
answered  by  a statement  of  tlie  plan  and  method  of  conducting  the  Academy,  which 
has  been  printed  and  circulated. 

1068.  Must  not  the  circulation  of  such  a plan  be  extremely  limited  compared 
to  that  of  a Report  published  under  some  public  autliority  ? — It  has,  perhaps,  a dif- 
ferent channel  of  circulation ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  occasional  reports,  giving 
an  account  of  important  improvements,  would  be  useful. 

1 069.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  see  the  Academy  of  Belfast  placed  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Education? — I should  object,  decidedly,  to  its  being 
made  in  any  manner  subject  to  any  external  body;  but  I should  have  no  objection 
that  information  should  be  afforded  to  any  public  board  to  the  fullest  extent,  with 
regard  to  w’hat  we  are  doing. 

1070.  Pursuing  the  account  you  have  given  the  Committee  of  the  course  of 
instruction  given  in  the  several  schools  in  the  Academy,  can  you  state  the  mode  in. 
which  the  English  school  is  conducted  ? — The  business  of  the  English  school 
embraces  reading ; not  the  very  first  steps  of  it,  because  the  children  must  have 
learned  so  much,  before  they  enter  the  English  school ; and  it  is  to  do  this  more 
effectually,  that  the  infant  school  has  been  connected  with  the  Academy.  But  one 
important  object  of  the  English  school  is  to  improve  the  pupils  in  reading. 
Another  primary  object  is  to  teach  them  the  mother  tongue,  which  implies  the 
explanation  of  words  and  combinations  of  words ; and  dso  insti’uctions  in  the 
principles  of  English  grammar.  The  books  used  for  these  purposes  embrace  an 
elementary  course  of  history.  The  higher  classes  go  over  an  elementary  course  of 
belles  lettres,  embracing  some  higher  departments  of  grammar,  and  some  easier 

parts 
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parts  of  the  theory  of  taste.  The  book  used  for  this  purpose  js  Blair’s  Lectures, 
from  which  tlie  teacher  selects  such  portions  as  he  thinks  most  suitable,  and  pre- 
scribes them  to  the  pupils  to  be  studied. 

1071.  Is  Composition  taught  in  the  English  school? — Yes;  the  pupils  are 
exercised  in  composition. 

10/2.  What  is  the  course  adopted  in  such  exercises? — Subjects  for  essays  are 
prescribed  in  great  variety,  and  sometimes  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  choose  sub- 
jects for  themselves.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
subjects  are  very  various ; for  example,  one  boy  gives  an  account  ofhis  adventures 
during  the  vacation;  another  writes  his  own  life;  a third  invents  a short  tale  or 
fable,  and  so  on.  The  subjects  prescribed  by  the  master  are  also  very  various; 
such  as  to  give  an  abstract  of  some  portion  of  history ; to  trace  the  cause  or  eifects 
of  some  particular  event ; to  frame  a speech  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
spoken,  or  a letter  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been"  written,  by  some  historical 
character  upon  some  particular  occasion.  For  example,  I recollect  it  was  lately 
proposed  to  a class  reading  Robertson’s  History  of  America,  that  they  should 
write  a speech  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Las  Casas,  to 
induce  the  King  of  Spain  to  treat  the  natives  of  South  America  more  kindly. 

1073.  Do  you  think  that  such  Compositions  as  imaginary  speeches  of  the  de- 
scription you  speak  of,  are  productive  of  much  utility? — Yes,  I think  they  are 
particularly  useful,  because  a theme  of  that  kind  must  lead  a pupil  to  think  of  the 
facts  of  the  history  to  which  it  refers  in  the  first  place  ; in  the  second  place,  it  must 
exercise  him  in  forming  a conception  of  how  the  individual,  whom  he  personates  for 
the  time,  would  speak  and  act  in  certain  circumstances. 

1074.  Do  you  exercise  the  pupils  much  in  written  analyses  of  w’hat  ihey  read? 
-—Yes ; the  English  master  considers  that  a very  useful  sort  of  exercise,  and  prac- 
tises it  considerably. 

1075.  Do  you  couple  Elocution  with  these  exercises? — Elocution  is  taught  by 
the  English  master.  It  is  however  elocution  simply ; that  is  to  say,  the  boys 
deliver,  not  their  own  compositions,  but  pieces  M'hich  they  commit  to  memory  for 
the  purpose  of  reciting  them. 

1076.  In  the  English  course  are  lectures  or  instruction  given  on  the  history 
and  progress  of  English  literature? — In  the  higher  belles  lettres  class,  which  belongs 
to  what  we  call  our  college  department,  the  English  master  lectures  on  the  history 
of  English  literature,  and  upon  the  history  of  language. 

1 077.  Do  you  read  the  early  English  writers,  such  as  the  prose  w^orks  of  IMilton. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  Raleigh,  &c.  &c.  Ac.  ? — Milton’s  works,  both  prose  and 
poetical,  are  in  the  library,  together  with  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  several 
other  of  our  older  classics,  hut  they  are  not  read  as  a regular  part  of  the  business  of 
the  school. 

1078.  Do  you  not  think  that  English  st5'le  would  be  much  improved  by  more 
fi'equent  reterence  to  the  early  models  of  our  language? — Yes,  but  the  formation 
of  an  English  style  of  so  high  a kind  as  is  suggested  by  the  question,  can  never 
be  so  great  an  object  to  so  many  pupils  in  a mixed  seminary,  as  to  make  it  ri«rht  to 
introduce  it  into  a general  course  of  instruction.  Besides,  "it  may  be  done  p^-haps 
more  enectually  by  a course  of  private  study,  with  the  occasional  advice  of  the 
teacher ; that  is,  the  teacher  may  recommend  to  the  pupils  the  study  of  those 
authors,  and  the  students  may  get  the  books  out  of  the  library. 

1079.  ^ there  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  recommend  the  early 
English  writers  ? — Yes ; our  present  English  teacher  is  very  fond  of  English  lite- 
rature  in  all  its  departments  ; he  is  himself  a man  of  fine  imagination,  and  a poet, 
and  takes  great  delight  in  encouraging  the  study  of  elegant  literature. 

1080.  Are  the  pupils  exercised  in  poetical  reading  and  composition  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  there  have  been  any  poetical  exercises  prescribed,  and  I do  not  know 
mat  there  have  been  any  voluntarily  given  in  ; but  English  poetry  is  studied. 

1081.  Are  portions  learned  by  heart? — Not  much,  except  for  the  purposes  of 


1082.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  learning  by  heart,  whether 
poetry  or  prose  is  one  of  the  most  useful  which  can  be  adopted  for  the  younger 
Sntary^  instances  very  useful,  but  I think  it  ought  to  be 

opinion  that  there  are  many  means  to  render  the  study  of 
almost  every  branch  of  literature  voluntai'y  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  ?~I  am  quite 
^ ^ make  almost  every  child  fond  of  learning  almost  any- 
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thing,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  study  alone,  without  any  expectation  of  either  reward 
or  punishment,  and  it  is  on  this  that  our  whole  practice  every  day  is  founded.  But 
when  I used  the  word  “ voluntary,”  I did  not  mean  to  use  it  as  opposed  to  “ compul- 
sory,”  but  as  opposed  to  “ prescribed  that  is  to  say,  that  such  an  exeicise  should 
be  left  to  the  pupil  at  home,  and  that  the  object  of  the  school  ought  to  be  to  give 
him  the  taste  which  will  induce  him  to  do  it  for  his  own  amusement. 

1084.  Have  you  at  Belfast  any  society  similar  to  the  formerly  existing  Historical 

Society  at  Trinity  College? — There  have  been  many  debating  societies  in  Belfast; 
there  is  one  belont^ing  to  the  town  not  connected  with  either  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions.  There  have  also  been  connected  with  both  the  literary  institutions,  debating 
societies  among  the  pupils.  . . . 

1085.  Do  you  recommend  the  encouragement  of  debating  societies? — I am 
more  than  doubtful  of  their  utility.  I permitted  the  formation  of  a debating 
society  among  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the  Academy  some  years  ago,  but  I am 
inclined,  by  the  experience  of  these  years,  to  think  that  there  has  been  no  great  good 
derived  from  it.  I find  that  debating  societies  are  generally  useful  for  a little 
while  in  turning  the  attention  to  reading,  and  that  they  very  soon  fall  off ; tlie 
interest  in  them  generally  expires,  or  at  least  falls  asleep,  and  then,  after  some 
vears,  when  the  thing  is  fresh,  they  are  revived  again.  The  reason  of  ibis  is,  that 
they  are  necessarily  limited  to  a smaJI  range  of  questions,  and  when  the  interest 
attaching  to  those  questions  has  been  exhausted,  by  their  being  debated  over  and 
over  again,  it  disappears. 

1086.  Is  there  not  another  evil  resulting  from  them,  that  they  are  calculated 
to  give  very  superficial  views  of  most  of  the  questions  debated  ? — V'  hy  yes,  to 
a certain  extent.  It  is  possible  to  make  a flashy  speech,  with  very  little  know- 
ledge,  and  this  furnishes  great  temptations  to  rest  contented  with  a superficial  view 
of  a question. 

1087.  And  consequently  to  form  a habit  of  superficially  examining  all  similar 
questions  even  at  a future  period  of  life? — I find  that  some  young  men,  who  attend 
debating  societies,  are  content  with  a superficial  second-hand  knowledge ; but 
I have  known  others  who  really  made  themselves  masters  of  the  subjects;  therefore 
I do  not  think  this  ought  to  be  charged  on  debating  societies.  Their  great  fault 
seems  to  be  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  aim  at  the  only  worthy  object  of  public 
speaking,  persuasion.  The  members  of  a debating  club  generally  speak,  not  to 
convince,  but  to  be  applauded. 

1 088.  Do  you  think  that  such  defect  usually  corrects  itself  in  the  advance  of 
life,  in  consequence  of  the  student  finding  that  sound  arguments  only  are  received 
by  those  whom  they  are  called  on  to  address  ? — No,  I am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  if  a person  has  practised  himself  in  early  life  in  passing  off  superficial 
knowledge  for  solid,  and  smooth  or  strong  language  for  argument,  he  is  likely  to 
get  more  dexterous  in  it  as  he  goes  on : besides,  why  should  he  have  anything 
to  unlearn? 

1089.  Have  you  not  found  that  the  desire  to  speak  upon  a given  subject  has. 
induced  many  to  apply  to  some  particular  study,  who  would  not  otherwise,  perhaps, 
have  felt  any  inclination  to  such  application  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  pronounce  upon 
that  point ; a person,  whose  mind  has  been  roused  to  study  by  the  excitement  of 
a debating  society,  I think  would  probably  have  been  roused  in  the  same  way  by 
some  other  cause.  There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  positively  whether  he  would 
have  remained  indolent  and  inactive  but  for  that  excitement. 

1 090.  You  have  stated  that  you  use  selections  in  teaching  the  English  language, 
do  you  think  that  any  inconvenience  arises  from  preferring  selections  to  com- 
plete works? — There  is  a little  inconvenience,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
duce the  parents  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the  entire  works,  and  there  are  already 
complaints  against  our  English  master,  who,  in  his  ardour  to  make  the  pupils  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  works  as  much  as  he  can,  sometimes  goes  further,  in  order- 
ing the  purchase  of  books,  than  the  parents  like. 

1091.  Were  our  English  classical  writers  provided  in  a cheap  form  for  schools 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  would  not  such  difficulty  be  obviated ; and  if  so,  would 
you  prefer  such  works  to  the  selections  at  present  used  in  the  course  ? — As  every 
boy  must  have  a copy  of  his  own,  the  expense  would  be  considerable  in  any  case, 
and  why  should  public  money  go  to  cheapen  books  for  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
Belfast?  besides,  this  sort  of  reading  is  more  suited  to  private  study.  The  object  of 
the  English  school  is  principally  to  teach  the  language ; and,  consequently,  I think 
that  it  is  better  to  have  complete  elementary  historical  treatises,  and  some  few  books 
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of  that  Lind,  the  object  being  simply  to  teach  the  language,  not  to  make  the 
pupil  acquainted  ■with  ail  the  valuable  knowledge  and  literature  which  the  lan- 
guage contains.  The  formation  of  a literary  taste,  and  access  to  a school  librarv 
where  that  taste  may  be  regaled  with  the  works  of  the  best  writers,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient 5 and  I find  that  the  English  master,  who  is  himself  a man  of  taste  and 
reading,  when,  in  a collection  of  pieces  for  reading  and  recitation,  he  meets 
with  a gem  of  poetry,  or  of  any  other  kind,  can  refer  to  the  entire  work  and 
excite  an  interest  about  it  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  who  gets  it  out  of  the  academy 
library,  and  that  I think  is  particularly  valuable,  as  accustoming  the  pupil  to  read 
other  things  than  tliose  which  the  master  precisely  prescribes  to  him. 

1092.  A great  portion  of  the  beauty  of  a work  arises,  not  only  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language,  but  from  the  structure  of  the  story  and  the  nice  adaptation 
of  the  parts ; is  it  not  as  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be 
directed  to  these  excellencies  as  to  the  choice  of  words  and  the  combination  of 
sentences  ? — The  understanding  of  words  and  the  combination  of  sentences  must 
come  first,  before  the  mind  is  able  to  spread  itself  over  a large  surface  ; and  it  is 
the  proper  business  of  an  elementary  English  school  to  teach  the  language.  In 
the  higher  class  of  our  English  school,  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  grammar  and  the  elements  of  belles  lettres  are  taught,  it  is  a 
very  common  tiling  for  the  teacher  to  say  to  a class,  “ Now,  you  will  find  such 
a book  in  the  library,  read  it,  and  give  me  an  account  of  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
according  to  circumstances;”  and  so  they  extend,  and  have  afterwards  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  themselves  over  entire  works.  A discursive  course  of  general 
literature  is  not  the  business  of  the  school,  but  of  the  closet ; the  school  ought  to 
form  the  taste  and  give  the  power  for  it. 

1093.  Do  you  ixs.e'oivd  mce  examination,  or  examination  in  writing? — Vina  voce 
altogether. 

1094.  Do  you  prefer  it  to  examination  in  writing? — I have  never  tried  exami- 
nation in  writing  ; but  I should  suppose  if  the  object  were  to  test  very  accurately, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a great  prize,  the  knowledge  of  young  men,  examina- 
tion in  writing  would  be  better ; but  when  the  object  is  to  teach,  or  to  foj*m 
a tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  Wrd  i-'oce  examination 
is  preferable. 

*®95*  teaching  the  other  langu^es,  French,  Italian  and  German,  do  you 
pursue  the  same  course  as  in  teaching  English  ? — No  ; the  pupil  begins  by  learning 
the  inflexions  of  the  verbs,  and  the  genders  and  numbers  of  the  nouns,  and  he  soon 
begins  to  read  some  book;  in  teaching  the  foreign  languages  we  have  no  selections, 
we  take  some  entire  book. 

1096.  Is  it  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  Teacher? — Yes,  subject  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Principal. 

1097.  Are  there  many  pupils  in  the  Italian,  French  and  German  classes? — No  ; 
there  is  always  a class  in  French,  its  number  varies  very  much  ; there  is  a Spanish 
class  occasionally,  not  constantly  ; I do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  an  Italian 
class ; there  have  been  some  individual  German  pupils  occasionally. 

1098.  You  have  mentioned  that  there  is  a Library  connected  with  the  Academy; 
is  it  open  to  the  pupils? — Yes. 

1099*  all  the  classes  — Yes  ; there  is  a general  library  which  is  open  to  the 
masters  and  assistants,  and  to  those  of  the  pupils  who  pay  a subscription  of  is.  fits', 
per  quarter  towards  its  funds. 

1 100.  hat  number  of  volumes  does  it  contain  ?— I think  about  400  at  present. 

1101.  "Who  has  the  selection  of  the  books? — The  masters. 

1102.  Has  it  been  long  forming? — The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  by  me,  just  at 
the  time  when  I came  to  the  bead  of  the  Academy,  which  was  in  i82fi. 

1103.  Are  the  books  required  to  be  read  in  the  library,  or  are  they  lent^ — They 

are  lent.  ^ 

11 04.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  taken  care  of  in  general  by  the  boys?-— 
Yes;  there  are  some  valuable  ones  that  we  do  not  lend  out  without  restrictions. 

1105.  'Would  you  recommend  the  practice  of  attaching  libraries  to  all  our 
Academies  ? — Decidedly. 

11 06.  Do  you  find  that  it  diverts  the  pupil  from  the  reading  regularly  prescribed 
ID  the  course  ? — Not  generally ; I think  if  books  of  fiction  were  introduced  it 
■would. 

1107.  Do  you  take  care  that  he  should  borrow  books  as  much  as  possible  in 
analogy  with  the  course  be  is  pursuing? — He  asks  for.  whatever  book  he  chooses* 
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and  theve  is  never  any  sovt  of  interference ; sometimes  the  master  in  ^vhose  school 
he  is,  and  sometimes  the  master  who  gives  out  the  books,  gives  him  advice  what 
book  to  choose,  but  there  is  no  authoritative  direction. 

1 ioS.  Do  the  pupils  wear  any  particular  costume  r — No. 

1109.  Nor  the  professors  r — No. 

1110.  Do  vou  find  harmony  existing  among  the  professors  r — Perfect  harmony, 

generally  speaking.  ^ 

I n I . Have  there  been  any  instances  to  the  contrary  r — Not  anything  serious 
since  I became  Principal,  except  in  two  instances : one,  tliat  of  a master  who 
refused  to  submit  to  a decision,  in  which  the  rest  were  unanimous.  It  had  been 
the  practice  for  the  masters  to  supply  the  school-rooms  with  fire,  and  to  make  such 
a charge  to  the  pupils  as  left  a considerable  profit.  When  I came  to  the  head  of 
the  Academy  I wished  to  abolish  this  practice ; all  the  masters  but  one  joined  me; 
that  one  resisted,  and  defied  my  authority,  presuming  on  my  youth  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  connexion  in  the  town;  the  patrons  supported  the  majority  of 
the  mastei's,  and  the  recusant  was  dismissed.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a master, 
■who  opened  a priva'ce  class  interfering  with  the  interests  of  two  of  his  colleagues; 
he  was  informed,  that  such  a proceeding  could  not  be  allowed,  and  the  result 
of  a rather  unpleasant  discussion  was,  that  he  resigned.  With  these  exceptions 
^^e  have  gone  on  so  harmoniously,  that  I should  call  that  a very  happy  fauiily  of 
brothers  in  which  there  were  not  more  misunderstandings. 

1112.  When  were  the  present  buildings  of  the  Belfast  Academy  erected,  and 
what  is  their  extent  and  state  at  present? — I do  not  know  when  they  were  erected; 
the  premises  were  purchased  by  the  founders  of  the  Academy  in  the  year  17S5. 
There  had  been  a dwelling-house  and  very  extensive  offices ; the  dwelling-house 
Mas  set  apart  to  be  occupied  by  the  Principal,  and  the  offices  were  enlarged  and 
converted  into  a dining-hall,  dormitory,  and  five  or  six  school-rooms.  There 
are  now  altogether  seven  school-rooms,  including  a large  room  in  which  we  keep 
the  library  and  the  museum,  and  in  which  some  of  the  lectures  are  usually  given. 
As  to  the’  state  of  the  buildings,  they  are  much  dilapidated,  but  we  are  about  to 
rebuild  tliem. 

1113.  What  was  the  expense  of  erecting  those  buildings? — I think  the  entire 
expense,  incurred  since  the  first  foundation  of  the  academy,  1ms  been  about 
3,000  /.  for  building  and  repairs ; including  the  original  purchase  of  the  lease,  and 
subsequently  the  renewal  of  that  lease  so  as  to  make  it  a perpetuity. 

1114.  How  many  teachers  and  pupils  do  you  think  it  would  accommodate?— 
"We  cannot,  with  our  present  accommodations,  have  any  additional  teachers  or 
classes,  without  great  inconvenience  and  crowding;  but  the  present  rooms  would 
accommodate,  perhaps,  between  200  and  300  pupils. 

1115.  W'hat  is  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  establishment? — I think  about 
no/,  a year,  tlm  gross  expenditure  of  keeping  up  the  establishment,  including 
ground-rent  and  all  other  charges, 

1116.  Have  you  any  particular  salary  allocated  to  each  of  the  teachers,  or  do 
they  take  simply  the  fees  paid  by  each  scholar  in  their  respective  classes  ?— Each 
master  receives  the  fees  of  his  own  pupils,  and  the  fund  by  which  the  expenses  are 
met  is  formed  in  this  way ; the  English,  writing,  and  mathematical  masters  contri- 
bute each  20/.  a year;  the  principal  contributes  20/.  as  principal,  and  20/.  as 
classical  master,  making  40/.;  and  this  is  the  fund  out  of  which  the  annual 
expenses  are  met. 

my.  Is  the  Infant  school  comprised  in  that  arrangement? — No;  the  infant 
school  is  separate ; the  governess  of  the  infant  school  receives  three-fourths  of  the 
fees  of  her  pupils,  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  administered  by  a committee  of 
ladies,  partly  to  liquidate  a debt  incurred  in  fitting  up  the  room,  and  partly  to 
provide'tbe  materid  of  the  school-room. 

1118.  Are  there  no  funds  granted  by  Government? — None  whatever. 

1119.  by  the  Presbyterian  body? — No;  we  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Presby’terian  body.  The  college  department  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  revived,  aod 
the  expenses  are  met  by  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  out  of  the  proceeds.  The 
expense  which  I spoke  of  is  borne  entirely  by  the  four  schools.  The  French  master 
and  drawing  master  are  not  asked  to  contribute,,  because  their  classes  are  small. 

1 120.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  you  speak  of  is  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  institution  of  such  extent? — Yes;  I think  that  an  institution  of  that  kind  is 
perfectly  able  to  support  itself;  but  we  labour  under  great  disadvantages  from  com- 
peting  with  au  institution  which  is  largely  endoM’ed ; but  putting  that  out  of  tke 

question, 
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question,  I think  any  institution  of  the  kind,  in  a town  like  Eeifast,  is  jjsrfectly  able  Rev.  R.  J 
to  support  itself.  n, 

1121.  If  the  buildings  and  the  ground  had  originally  been  granted  to  you  free  TTT” 
from  any  expense,  do  you  think  that,  by  a very  small  assessment  to  defrav  the  - 
ordinary  outgoings  of  the  school,  it  would  be  perfectly  able  not  only  to  support 

itself,  but  to  extend  its  utility  more  considerably  than  it  does  at  present? Yes, 

and  without  any  assessment  at  all;  I should  feel  myself  degraded  if  the  Academv 
were  upheld  by  an  assessment;  if  ue  had  the  ground  and  the  buildings  free,  and 
if  there  were  not  competing  with  us  another  institution  which  is  endowed,  we  should 
be  able  to  do  all  that  I tliink  we  could  wish. 

1122.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland,  where  towns  so  considerable  as  Belfast  are  not 
to  be  met  wiib,  and  where  there  is  not  the  same  2eal  for  education,  do  you  think 
that  an  assessment  to  a small  amount  vvould  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  institution  like  yours  against  any  contingencies  from  current  e.xpenscs,  and  a saiarv 
to  a small  extent  to  the  masters,  at  the  same  time  leaving  thedi  the  fees  pavable 
by  their  pupils,  as  a stimulant  to  exertion No  ; I think  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, because  there  ought  not  to  be  an  attempt  made  to  establish  such  seminaries 
siniuitanecusly  ; you  would  not  get  a sufficient  number  ot  properly  qualilied  teachers, 
and  therefore  I would  begin  with  those  towns  where  they  would  be  most  sure  to 
be  supj)orted,  and  I v.'ould  go  on  from  town  to  town. 

1123.  i ou  stated  just  now  that  there  has  been  no  endowment  given  to  the 
the  Academy  at  Belhist,  but  that  the  Academical  Institution  is  endowed  : what  led 
to  that  distinction  .'—Simply  the  greater  energy  of  those  that  managed  the  Acade- 
mical Institution  at  its  foundation,  and,  particularly,  the  claim  which  they  set  forward 
for  their  institution,  as  being  a place  of  education  for  the  Presbyterian  clergy. 

1124.  Arc  not  a great  number  of  the  Professors  in  the  Academy  Presbyterians? 

— ^Yes. 

1125.  Plow  conics  it  you  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  Presbvterian  body? — 

M e do  not  desire  any  connexion  except  that  between  merchants  and  customers ; 
we  do  not  desire  that  they  should  be  bound  to  us  in  any  way,  but  simply  that  they 
should  permit  such  of  the  young  men  studying  for  the  ministrv,  as  choose  it,  to 
receive  their  college  education  at  our  classes  ; and  the  reason  which  they  assigned 
for  not  granting  this,  was,  that  the  synod  conceived  our  college  department  was 
not  sufficiently  developed, — that  we  had  not  all  the  classes  which  they  rcquii  ed 
at  that  time,  and  they  would  not  make  a prospective  arrangement;  they  said, 

“Shew  us  your  classes  in  full  opevaticn  and  then  we  will  treat  with  you.” 

’ - circumstances  which  led  to  the  foundin^  of  the  Belfast 

Institution  ? — In  the  lirst  place,  the  college  depavtmont  of  the  Academy  had  beep, 
allowed  to  fall  asleep,  from  want  of  sufficient  energy,  as  I believe,  in  the  oriffinal 
founders  and  managers.  Then,  as  I said  before,  there  ivas  a change  in  the  con.sti- 
tution,  which  placed  almost  the  entire  management  in  the  hands  of  an  individual, 
and  wlien  that  is  the  case  there  is  always  a ''feeling  of  disgust  and  dissatisfaction! 

One  arrangement,  by  vvhich  the  number  of  boarders  in  tlie  Academy  was  limited 
and  the  terms  of  boarding  raised,  was  particularly  displeasing  to  the  public,  and 
tile  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  produced  by  all  these  causes,  was  fanned  into  flame 
by  a very  trifling  occurrence:  a person  supposed  that  his  sou  had  been  too 
sevuelv  punished  at  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Academy ; this  individual  and 
seme  ot  his  friends  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  an  opposition  establishment, 
and  cut  of  that  arose  the  Academical  Institution,  which  copied  the  original  model 
of  the  Acadcni}-,  leaving  out  the  arrangement  of  having  an  individual  head  or 
principal.  They  went  on  with  very  great  energy  and  spirit ; it  was  a period  of 
great  commercial  prosperity  and  enterprise ; and  the  thing  fell  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  and  public-spirited  men  in  the  town,  who 
pushed  forward  the  Institution,  obtained  the  conditional  sanction  of  the  Presbv- 
terian body  to  their  students  being  educated  there,  and  on  that  ground  represented 
to  the  Government  the  importance  of  a home  education,  and  obtained  a grant. 

1127.  Is  there  any  marked  distinction  between  the  two  establishments,  either  in 
the  course  of  education  given,  or  in  their  respective  organizations  ?— The  organization 
of  the  schools,  so  far  as  they  coincide,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  there  are  schools 
and  classes  commoQ, to  the  two,  is  exactly  the  same,  except  that  the  Academical 
Institution  has  no  individual- head. 

1128.  ould  there  be  any  possibility  of  uniting  both,  and  would  it  be  advantageous 
for  the  town  or  for  the  institutions  that  such  union  should  be  eflfected  ? — 1 think  it 
n.ight  be  quite  practicable,  whatever  maybe  said  ofitsdesirablenessj  and  there  are  two 
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Rev.  R.J.  Bryce,  ways  in  which  they  might  be  united;  they  might  be  united  so  that  one  should 
take  up  the  college  part,  and  the  other  the  school  part,  or  they  might  be  united  like 
■ ■ two  colleges  in  one  university;  so  that  the  spirit  of  competition  in  both  the  school 
15  July  1835.  and  the  college  department  might  be  kept  up. 

1129..  You  have  not,  in  the  academy,  departments  for  the  study  either  of  Law  or 
of  Medicine? — Not  at  all. 

1 1 30.  In  that  particular  is  the  Institution  more  advanced  ? — They  iiave  no  pro- 
lessor  of  law;  they  are  about  to  establish  professors  of  medicine,  and  they  have 
a professor  of  anatomy. 

1131.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  in  case  of  the  establishment  of  an 
extensive  institution  of  this  kind,  that  there  should  be  established  a professorship 
of  Law,  as  well  as  a professorship  of  Medicine  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  in  every  insti* 
tution,  either  being,  or  approaching  to,  an  university,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  a professor  of  law. 

1 132.  In  colleges  not  quite  so  high  as  Universities,  but  above  the  rank  of  Acade- 
mies, is  it  not  desirable  to  have  a certain  portion  of  instruction  given  in  the  laws 
of  the  country? — I think  it  would  probably  be  useful  that  even  in  those  seminaries 
which  the  question  means  by  “ Academies,”  there  should  be  an  opportunity -fur- 
nished to  such  persons  as  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it  of  .studying  the  elements  of 
law. 

1 133.  Do  you  not  think  that  every  individual  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  his  country? — I think  it  is  very  desirable;  but  I think 
that  the  study  ought  to  be  promoted  by  exciting  a taste  for  it,  rather  than  by  making 
any  sort  of  compulsory  arrangement. 

1134.  The  taste  can  scarcely  be  excited,  unless  it  forms  a portion  of  early 
education? — There  is  no  way  of  making  it  a part  of  early  education,  except  fur- 
nishing means  for  learning  it ; now,  our  English  master  did  at  one  time  use,  as 
a text-book,  De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution,  for  some  of  his  classes  that  were 
studying.  English  history. 

1 13,5.  Ought  not  the  elements,  at  least,  of  our  constitution  to  be  familiar  to  the 
young  mind.? — Yes,  provided  that  the  person  who  teaches  be  discreet  enough  to 
avoid  all  controverted  points. 

1136.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  Ireland  upon 
that  .subject,  in  communicating  instruction,  at  present.? — Yes  ; but  no  insuperable 
difficulty. 

1 137.  Have  you  made  any  application  for  a junction  between  the  two  bodies,  or 
has  any  application  been  made  to  you  by  the  Institution? — No  ; the  thing  has 
been  suggested  in  conversation  by  some  friends  of  both  institutions,  but  there  has 
never  been  any  application  on  the  part  of  either  seminary. 

1 138.  If  the  question  of  conferring  any  of  the  privileges  of  an  University  upon 
the  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast  were  acceded  to,  would  it  not  be  very  feasible 
to  unite  the  two  institutions  in  the  manner  you  have  spoken  of^  that  is,  as  two 
colleges  in  one  University?— Yes,  I think  it  would  be  very  feasible. 

1139.  Apportioning  different  departments  of  study  to  each? — I am  not  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  better  to  allow  the  different  parts  of  study  to  go  on  in  both, 
you  would  then  have  competition;  I think  that  by  apportioning  the  different 
branches  of  study  you  would  perhaps  serve  the  interests  of  the  professors  better, 
but  I think  not  those  of  the  public. 

4I40.  Do  you  not  think  the  schools  would  be  more  effective  by  confining  them 
respectively  to  particular  subjects  r — I should  say,  judging  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  it  would  not  be  so,  unless  there  were  some  similar  university  established  in 
some  other  towm,  not  far  distant. 

1141.  In  giving  the  privileges  of  an  Univereity  to  the  academical  establishments 
at  Belfast,  what  degrees  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  confer?— I think 
it  is  a very  serious  question  whether  degrees  ought  to  be  conferred  by  the  universities 
at  all,  or  by  a general  board  representing  the  literature  of  the  country ; but  whatever 
degrees  are  conferred  by  any  one  university,  I think  ought  to  be  conferred  by  all. 

1142.  It  the  course  of  study  in  any  particular  branch  in  one  University 
should  be  inferior  to  the  course  in  another,  would  you  allow  each  to  confer 
degrees  in  that  branch? — It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  an  accurate  relative 
stamlard.  * Any  university  having  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  will,  of  course, 
find  It  its  interest  to  make  its  degrees  respectable  and  worth  somethin^-  in  order  to 
attract  students ; always  excepting  the  cases,  in  which  the  support  of  the  university 
does  not  depend  upon  the  students,  but  upon  endowments. 

® 1143.  lu 
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1 143.  In  any  new  arrangements  which  might  be  made  for  education  in  Ireland, 
would  you  prefer  a Board  sitting  in  Dublin,  conferring  such  degrees,  to  the  en- 
trusting such  power  to  whatever  Universities  might  be  hereafter  established  ? — 
I have  only  lately  taken  up  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and  the  workincr  of 
aboard  conferring  degrees  is  a thing  I have  not  yet  sufficiently  weighed.  lean 
easily  see  that  there  is  one  advantage,  namely,  that  if  you  go  on  founding  universities, 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  it ; if  you  found  a second  university,  why  not  a third, 
and  a fourth,  and  a fifth,  and  so  on  to  any  extent.  Now,  degrees  might  be  depre- 
ciated in  their  value  and  importance  were  that  the  case : but  this  inconvenience 
may  be  counterbalanced  by  other  considerations,  which  a more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  would  discover. 


Jllerciirilf  22"  die  Jitliiy  1835. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce,  ll.d.,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

1 144.  Y'OU  are  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Academical  Institution 
of  Belfast ; what  is  your  opinion  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  that  constitution? 
— I stated  in  my  evidence  on  a former  day,  the  general  principles  on  which  I think 
the  constitution  of  such  bodies  ought  to  be  framed,  and  I conceive  that  the  consti- 
tutiou  of  the  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast  does  not  agree  with  those  principles. 
The  power  is  vested  in  the  subscribers  and  their  representatives;  and  I think 
e.xperience  has  shown,  that  subscribers,  that  is,  donors  of  a certain  sum  of 
money,  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  Institution,  are  apt  to  neglect  it  on 
all  ordinary  occasions,  and  step  forward  into  its  management  when  there  is 
any  patronage  to  be  exercised ; and  that,  consequently,  there  is  a tendency  gene- 
rally to  make  their  power  subservient  to  persorial  friendship  and  partv  feeHngs, 
rather  than  to  the  great  object  of  the  improvement  of  education.  There  is  another 
great  defect,  namely,  that  several  persons  having  no  connexion  with  the  Institution, 
not  even  the  slight  connexion  of  having  given  monev  at  its  commencement,  have 
power  there.  Tijc  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
and  for  the  borough  of  Belfast,  for  the  time  being;  the  Bishops  of  one  or  more 
neighbouring  dioceses,  the  Sovereign  of  the  town,  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  are  honorary  visitors;  and  these  are  persons  who  never  appear  on 
any  occasion  to  act  as  visitors,  unless  where  there  is  patronage  to  be  exer- 
cised j and  without  making  any  remark  on  particular  occurrences,  I may  state  in 
general,  that  the  results  of  the  working  of  that  constitution  have  been  one  principal 
means  of  convincing  me  of  the  inexpediency  of  entrusting  permanently  the 
management  of  a seminary  of  that  kind  to  those  who  have  subscribed  to  its  erec- 
tion. And  yet  it  appears  a very  natural  thing  that  those  should  be  the-  managers  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  first  donors  themselves,  generally  speaking,  will  take  some 
interest  in  an  institution  of  the  kind  ; but,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  that  interest 
dies  away  in  many  of  the  donors,  and  experience  has  shown  that  their  sons,  and 
grandsons,  and  sons-in-law,  and  more  distant  relatives,  to  whom  this  power 
descends,  have  in  very  many  instances  no  sort  of  concern  about  the  matter. 

1 H5-  Yhe  objections  you  make  to  the  constitution  of  the  Belfast  Institution  ap- 
pear applicable  to  all  descriptions  of  Proprietary  schools  ? — There  is  a case  in 
which  the  objection  is  not  .so  fully  applicable,  that  is,  where  the  proprietors  have  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  school.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  there  were 
a joint  stock  company  formed  for  erecting  a school,  and  that  it  were  arranged 
that  a certain  proportion  of  the  fees  of  the  students  should  be  set  apart  to  the 
support  of  the  masters,  and  another  portion  be  reserved  as  a dividend  to  pay 
interest  to  the  original  subscribers ; then  the  subscribers,  having  a direct  pecu- 
niary interest  in  making  the  thing  prosper,  just  as  in  any  commercial  undertaking, 
would  always  look  out  for  the  best  men  to  fill  the  situations  of  masters  and 
professors.  Or,  supposing  that  a power  of  nominating  pupils  to  recelye  tuition 
at  a cheaper  rate,  were  secured  to  the  subscribers,  in  that  case  also  thev  would 
have  a direct  interest ; in  short,  if  the  power  which  proprietorship  conferred  were 
a marketable  commodity,  I think  in  that  case  it  might  be  less  objectionable; 
X must  say,  however,  that  I have  never  seen  that  plan  actually  tried,  and  there 

^30-  o 3 might 
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LL.D. 
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Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce, 
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Rev.  R.  J.  be  some  danger  of  its  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  persons  who  were  not  literary^ 

LL.D.  and  the  progress  of  improvement  might  be  thus  marred. 

1146.  Are  the  shares  of  the  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast  transferable-— 

22  July  1835.  They  are  transferable ; but  they  bear  no  value  in  the  market,  because  there  is  no 
pecuniary  interest  attached  to  them. 

1 147.  You  have  stated  that  considerable  danger  might  arise  from  the  facility  of 
transferring  shares;  cannot  you  conceive  a case  in  which  the  majority  of  those 
shares  might  be  vested  in  person.s  totally  indifferent  to  literary  and  even  to  moral 
instruction,  and  that  consequently  most  serious  results  might  arise  to  the  institution, 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  from  such  transfer? — Yes,  I think  that  danger  is  very 
considerable ; however,  tlie  evil  which  I pointed  out  in  the  Belfast  Academical  In- 
.stitution  was  not  the  facility  of  transferring  shares,  but  the  result  of  the  natural 
demise  of  shares ; their  devolving,  by  the  death  of  the  original  holder,  to  a relative 
who  does  not  care  about  the  thing.  T do  not  think  there  are  many  instances  of 
voluntary  transfers  of  shares  in  the  Academical  Institution. 

114S.  Might  it  not  occur? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  it  is  a sort  of 
patronage  that  a man  would  not  give  away  without  getting  something  for  it,  and  a 
person  that  wanted  to  give  money  would  rather  give  money  directly  to  the  Institu- 
tion. 

1149.  In  speaking  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  question  is  not  confined  to  the 
Academical  Institution ; in  a general  sense,  might  not  such  danger  be  very  probable 
in  at  least  some  portions  of  the  country? — Yes ; if  the  shares  are  constituted  oa 
such  a principle  as  to  render  them  marketable,  they  would  probably  often  change 
hands,  and  thus  might  get  into  the  possession  of  persons  who  vvould  not  care  tor 
science  and  literature.  That  is  the  danger  which,  as  I stated  in  a former  answer, 
I apprehend  in  a joint  stock  company, -in  which  a large  school  or  college  should  be 
made  entirely  a commercial  speculation.  Still  I prefer  this  risk  to  the  certaiu 
degeneracy  of  a government  by  free  subscribers. 

1150.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  obviate  the  contest  for 
patronage  which  you  think  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  Belfast  Institution  ? — I did 
not  speak  of  a conte.st  for  patronage,  but  of  an  abuse  of  patronage ; and  I think 
that  a pecuniary  interest  w'ould  have  a tendency  tp  make  the  holders  of  the 
patronage,  though  they  did  happen  to  be  illiterate,  exercise  it  more  purely;  that 
is,  to  make  them  desire  to  choose  the  best  qualified  men,  instead  of  desiring  to  serve 
a friend  or  to  serve  a party. 

1151.  Do  you  find  such  contests  occur  in  other  institutions  in  Ireland,  such  as 
Fever  hospitals  and  County  infirmaries,  on  the  appointment  of  physicians  aitd  other 
officers  to  these  institutions  — Yes ; that  is  to  say,  I have  heard  and  do  believe 
that  such  is  the  case ; but  I fancy  it  occurs  elsewhere  as  often  as  in  Ireland. 

1151. *  Would  you  not  apprehend  similar  results  in  a literary  institution  ? — Not 
if  the  shareholders  had  a direct  personal  interest;  because  the  subscribers  to 
a fever  hospital  receive  no  return  for  the  money  jthey  expend  ; but  the  proprietors 
in  such  an  institution  as  I speak  of,  would  receive  a return,  either  in  money  or 
money’s  worth,  and  therefore  it  would  be  their  interest  to.  put  in  the  man  who 
would  make  that  returu  the  greatest. 

1152.  W oiiid  you  suggest  any  check  or  control  upon  the  transfer  of  the  shares 
on  the  part  of  any  superior  authority  ? — I think  it  might  be  verv  well,  as  even 
in  some  commercial  transactions  is  the  case,  that  the  consent  of  a majority,  or  more 
than  a simple  majority  of  the  shareholders  should  be  made  necessary  for  the 
transfer  of  a share.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  original  shareholders 
viould  be  men  of  tolerably  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  and  if  the  consent  of  a ma- 
jority of  them  were  made  necessary  to  the  transfer  of  a share,  I should  think  that 
would  operate  as  a sufficient  check. 

^^53*  YOU  consider  -the  appointment  of  official  members  of  a public  body, 
superintending  education,  injurious  or  not  to  the  interests  of  education? — I am 
inclined  to  think  it  dangerous  on  account  of  the  risk  ; first  of  all,  that  they  may 
not  be  men  who  understand  education,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  they  may  not 
be  men  who  have  any  feeling  or  interest  that  would  make  them  exert  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  institution. 

1154.  It  is  generally  thought  that  .the  appointment  of  official  men,  or  of  mem- 
bers e.r  is  calculated  to  give  a certain  confidence  on  one  side  to  the  Legis- 

lature and  the  Government,  and  on  the  otliersideto  the  People;  do  you  think  such 
opinion  well  founded  ? — No,  decidedly  not. 

1155.  On  what  grounds  ? — On  the  grounds  I have  already  stated,  that  there,  is 

always 
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those  ex  officio  members  may  not  be  of  themselves  men  that  Rev  R.J  Erne 
□agement  of  a literary  iiistitmion  ; generally  they  are  persons  of  it.D.  ' ’ 

life.  ‘ 

33  July  183,5. 


always  a risk  that  

understand  the  management 
a diherent  rank  in  life. 

1156.  Supposing,  aain  the  case  of  the  Belfast  Institution,  that  Parliament  were  to 
grant  a certain  amount  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution,  would  it  not  be 
right,  that  the  public  at  large  should  he  represented  in  tiie  administration  of 
such  grants,  by  some  persons  selected  by  the  Legislature  or  Government  r— In  the 
tirst  place,  I think  the  policy  of  such  grants  of  public  money  is  questionable  and 
more  than  questionable ; in  the  second  place,  if  any  such  check  is  to  be  exercised, 
I think  it  is  better  to  entrust  it  to  a body  chosen  by,  and  fairly  representinw,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  because  those  persons  are  alvvavs  sure  to  be  upon  the°spot, 
and  they  are  always  sure  to  have  an  interest  in  the'piu  ity  and  efficiency  of  the 
literaiy  institutions  of  the  town ; there  might  be  a school-board  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  a certain  rank. 

1157.  At  tlie  same  time,  is  it  not  generally  understood  that  the  different  classes 
or  the  community  consider  these  official  men,  in  some  degree,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  their  opinions  and  interests,  particularly  where  an  independent  body 
exists,  and  large  powers  are  entrusted  to  its  direction  ; do  you  think  the  public 
coil  d have  the  same  confidence  in  men  chosen  either  by  the  body  itself  or  by  the 
mode  ot  election  you  have  suggested?— I think  the  necessity  for  confidence  is  very 
much  diminished,  when  you  put  into  a situation  of  power  and  trust,  people  whose 
mteres!  is  identical,  and  must  be  identical,  with  the  interest  of  the  public.  At  the 
same  tune,  if  grants  of  public  money  are  to  be  given,  it  must  be  desirable  to  have 
some  persons  who  would  represent  the  Legislature,  and  protect  the  public  interest  • 

1 think,  however,  it  would  be  much  better  done  by  a local  board,  fairly  representing 
die  town  and  neighbourhood;  or,  if  some  more  general  body  is  required,  1 think 
a committee,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  out  of  its  own  body,  or  a Koval  commis- 
sion would  be  greatly  preferable  to  any  such  machinery  as  that  of  « oMcio  visitors, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  e.r  visitors  cannot  be  chosen  in  consideration  of  fitness 
lor  the  duty,  but  merely  m consideration  of  their  occupying  other  situations  not 
necessarily  connected  with  literature. 

1158.  There  are  some  situations,  however, wh  ich  seem  necessarilv  connected 
with  education,  for  instance,  the  high  offices  in  the  Church;  takim  ex  officio 

b dtlThT  “ the  opinion  of  many,  appear 

i n 1?  ,1  of, '“'Ot'  "h'oh  they  had  passed  through  and  the  station 

it'ira  mistake  ’ ^ ^^8^0,  I decidedly  think 

1159-  9”  "'hot  grounds  r— In  the  first  place,  those  honorarv  visitors  seldom 
take  any  mterest  in  the  business,  unless  when  tliere  i.s  a conle'sted  election  for 
a pro.essorship;  m which  case  the  person  who  has  the  greatest  interest,  some- 
times the  person  who  canvasses  them  tirst,  obtains  the  momise  of  their  votes  as 
a matter  ot  course,  and  then  they  go  and  give  their  votes  without  having  considered 
the  merits  of  the  candidates.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  liigh  Suffices  in  the 
church  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  education.  It  is  a very  generally  preva- 
lent opinion  that  they  are,  but  a very  mistaken  one.  A man  iiay  be  an  exem- 
pld.j  and  most  useful  bishop,  and  yet  be  as  unfit  to  superintend  a colleo-e  as  to 
command  a ship  of  vvar.  And  it  no  more  follows  that  a man  who  has  gon?  through 
a course  of  liberal  education,  must  be  fit  to  direct  education,  than  that  a man  who 
fo^i*^ln™and  to  Edinburgh  by  a stage-coach,  must  be  able  to  drive 

'^nmin^HTn these  observations  to  a Board  of  Public  instruction 
uppointed  3n  tne  way  ot  Commissioners  by  the  Government  ?— No  : I think  the 
^ame  objections  do  not  apply  to  such  a body. 

defci’’  you  conceive  would  be  the  most  judicious  remedies  for  the 

-I  t iU°“in  the  of  Bolfct  Institution  .? 

11  . first  place,  it  ought  to  have  an  individual  literary  head  directly 
lespons  ble  to  tile  public  for  the  management  of  the  whole.  I think  in  the  second 
p ace.  that  the  patronage,  instead  of  being  vested  in  the  original  subscriters  and 
r ffih  Professors,  subject  to  a check 

interestfm^^  T ''ody.  so  constituted  that  its 

“ctffig  n Tn  f®  n r 'f  * '*>0  interests  of  the  public,  or  in  two  boards 

literal.  sur-e.f  f .b  gentlemen  whose  income  depends  upon  the 

iton  “oce..s  ol  the  Institution,  and  another  formed  of  a fair  representation  of  the 
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persons 
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Rev.  R.J.Bryce,  persons  whose  chiWren  are  likely  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  students  and  scholars  b 
the  seminary.  The  original  subscribers  might  retain  the  power  during  their  lives. 

1 162.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  judicious  to  vest  in  the  Town  Council  any  con- 

Q2  July  1835.  appointment  of  masters,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  receipt 

and  expenditure  -of  the  funds,  or  what  portion  of  those  different  functions  would 
you  entrust  to  such  a body? — I am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  there  is  to  be  an  endow- 
ment, it  would  be  desirable  to  entrust  to  such  a body  some  control  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors,  either  a share  in  the  election,  or  a veto  in  the  case'  of  an  election 
which  could  be  proved  to  be  manifestly  unfair.  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  invest  any  external  body  with  any  control  over  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  funds,  I think  it  quite  necessary 
that  there  should  be  at  least  a check : perhaps  the  direct  administration  might  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers;  but  certainly  there  ought  to  be  a very  complete 
and  efficient  check  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  who  would  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public. 

1 1 63.  If  any  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  support  either  of  the  Belfast  Institution, 
or  any  institution  of  the  kind,  were  contributed  by  assessment  from  the  Town  or 
from  the  County,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  essential  that  a control  should 
be  exercised  over  the  application  of  such  funds  by  the  body  contributing  to 
such  assessment? — .1  decidedly  think  that  all  funds,  except  those  that  are  earned 
by  the  labour  of  the  teachers,  either  ought  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
at  all,  or,  if  they  are  in  their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  administration,  they  should 
be  administered  under  the  strictest  and  most  efficient  control  of  those  that  contri- 
buted them,  or  some  persons  who  would  protect  the  interests  of  such  contributors, 

1164.  Do  you  see  any  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  the  interference  of 
such  a body  ? — Not  if  its  power  were  properly  defined  ; on  the  contrary,  a great 
deal  of  good. 

1165.  Do  you  conceive  it  w’ould  be  likely  to  increase  the  interest  in  the 
Institution  to  have  such  a body  chosen  by  the  most  considerable  persons  io 
the  Town,  and  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  different  heads  of  the  Institution? 
— I am  not  sure  that  the  exi.stence  of  such  a body  would  be  likely  to  produce  any 
effect  in  increasing  the  interest;  on  the  contrary,  I.  think  it  is  not  likely  that  such 
a body  would  exist,  at  least  that  it  would  be  at  all  effective,  unless  there  existed  first 
a very  considerable  interest. 

1 1 66.  In  the  case  supposed  of  the  town  of  Belfast  contributing  by  assessment  to 
the  support  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  would  you  entrust  the  election  of  the  Pro- 
fessors.^ — I would  say  to  a body  of  professors,  and  to  a committee  of  the  cess- 
payers  ecjual  in  number  to  the  professors. 

1167.  Supposing  you  were  commencing  tfe  kouo,  or  considering  the  best  mode 
of  establishing  a similar  institution  in  another  town,  would  you  think  it  objectionable 
that  a Board  of  Education,  so  chosen  as  to  be  competent  judges  of  the  qualifications 
of  professors,  should  have  the  power  of  recommending  (subject  to  a veto  of  the 
Local  Committee)  those  persons  whom  they  considered  the  best  qualified  to  act  as 
professors  in  the  new  institution? — On  the  supposition  of  the  seminary  being 
founded  at  the  public  expense,  I think  the  corps  of  professors  should  at  first  be 
formed  by  the  administrators  of  the  public  money,  care  being  taken  that  these,  as 
the  question  assumes,  be  really  competent  judges ; but  afterwards,  the  professors,  or 
the  local  representative  body,  or  both  together,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  filling 
up  of  vacancies ; because  I think  a public  board  of  education  ought  to  be  regarded 
nierely  as  a temporary  arrangement,  except  in  so  far  as  inspecting  accounts,  and 
giving  facilities  and  making  directions,  and  receiving  and  diffusing  informatiou. 

1168.  Would  you  give  the  Local  Committee  a veto  upon  the  election  of  the  Pro- 
fessors ? — I am  not  sure  which  would  be  the  best  way ; it  would  be  difficult  to  pro' 
nounce  positively  till  you  have  tried  ; but  I think  there  should  either  be  a veto,  or 
else  the  electors  should  be,  one-half  the  professors,  and  die  other  half,  the  local 
committee.  I have  often  thought  it  would  be  desirable  also,  in  the  case  of  a 
seminary  possessing  the  character  of  an  university,  and  giving  degrees,  that  all 
graduates,  or  at  least  all  persons  having  graduated  with  a certain  amount  of  dis- 
tinction, should  choose  out  of  their  own  number  a board  of  visitors,  and  that  those 
visitors  should  have  some  power.  In  that  way  you  would  have  the  professors  re- 
presenting the  literary  interests  of  the  institution  j a local  committee,  representing 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  town  and  the  public  ; and  you  would  have,  thirdly,  a 
literary  board  of  visitors,  chosen  by  the  elhves  of  the  place,  representing  the  litera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  country. 

1169.  Do 
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1 1 69.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  extending  this  principle  of 

representation  faitber:  in  case  subscribers  should  contribute  concurrently  with  the 
local  rate-payers  to  the  support  of  the  school,  do  you  think  tliat  such  subscribers 
should  be  also  represented  in  the  Committee  chosen  for  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution I think  where  an  institution  has  been  founded  by  subscription,  it  is  of 
course  impossible,  with  any  regard  to  justice,  to  deprive  the  subscribers  of  any 
power  which  they  may  have  reserved  to  themselves  or  contracted  for  at  the  original 
formation  of  the  institution,  without  their  owm  consent;  and  probably  their  con- 
sent might  not  be  easily  obtained,  as  it  would  require  considerably  enlightened 
views,  and  no  little  public  spirit,  to  give  it.  This,  I think,  in  institutions  alreadv 
existing,  renders  it  indispensable  to  consider  the  question  of  giving  the  subscribers 
some  power.  Still,  I should  consider  that  a necessary  evil,  rather  than  a thiiicr  to 
be  copied  in  beginning  an  institution  de  novo.  ' 

1170.  Supposing  that  the  Government,  through  the  Board  of  Education,  aave 
the  land,  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  building  and  of  the  outfit,  such  as  the°ne- 
cessarv  scientific  and  other  apparatus,  the  library,  &c.  &c.,  and  that  the  Town 
Council,  by  assessment,  contributed  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  and  in  a areat 
degree  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  and  to  discharge  the  other  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  in  what  way  would  you  distribute  amongst  those  several 
bodies  so  contributing,  the  power  of  control  and  superintendence?—!  think  that 
the  interest  of  the  Government,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  interest  of  the 
public  whom  the  Government  represent,  must  always  be  identical  with  the  interests 
of  tlie  professors,  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  fees  of  the  students  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  interest  of  the  population  of  the  town  on  the  other  ; and  that 
therefore  the  Government  may,  with  perfect  safety,  intrust  the  entire  management 
to  those  two  bodies  of  persons  taken  together,  and  more  especially  if  the  third 
element  which  I mentioned  were  combined  with  the  other  two  ; namely,  a number 
of  iiteraiy  men,  say  the  graduates  of  the  university,  or  persons  who  had  finished 
a certain  amount  ot  education,  and  passed  an  examination  with  a certain  amount 
of  approval,  represented  by  a body  of  visitors  chosen  out  of  their  own  number. 

1171.  Supposing  the  Government  were  to  contribute,  say  one-third,  repre- 
sented by  10,000/.  out  of  the  whole  endowment  required,  that  10,000/.  were  to  be 
raised  by  local  assessment,  and  1 0,000  /.  were  to  be  contributed  by  proprietors,  such 
proprietors  receiving  in  return  for  their  contribution  some  equivalent  advantage  in 
eitlier  a reduced  rale  of  fees  or  in  the  free  nomination  of  scholars ; and  supposing 
each  ot  iliese  parties  were  to  be  represented  in  the  Committee,  or  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  sucli  an  institution  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  respective  contribu- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  that  the  Board  of  Education  acting  for  the  Government  should 
have  the  power  of  nominating  one-third  of  such  Committee,  that  the  local  authorities 
representing  the  rate-payers  should  name  another  third,  and  finally,  that  the  pro- 
prietors should  name  the  remaining  third ; would  you  consider  such  an  arranoe- 
ment,  looking  to  a new  establishment,  as  objectionable? — I consider  it  objection- 
able on  these  grounds  : in  the  first  place,  1 consider  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have 
any  part  of  the  council  nominated  by  the  Government,  because  the  Government  or 
the  public  at  large  can  never  have  an  interest  distinct  from  the  institution  and  the 
other  persons;  and  in  the  second  place,  I have  a great  objection,  from  the  results 
ot  experience,  to  entrusting  subscribers,  merely  as  such,  with  any  power  or  patron- 
age, because  I have  seen  the  bad  effects  of  that  arrangement  in  both  the  literary 
institutions  of  Belfast.  I think  the  element  of  a town  council  is  very  desirable 
because  it  must  always  represent  the  persons  who  have  the  most  direct  and  lively 
interest  m the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  But  instead  of  the  Edinburgh  plan,  of 
entrusting  the  management  of  a college  to  a town  council  chosen  for  ordinary  mu- 
nicipal purposes,  I would  have  a small  separate  council  specially  appointed  to 
look  ^ter  the  college.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  a town 
or  neighbourhood  would  choose  as  members  of  such  a council,  the  most  intelligent 
niembers  of  their  community,  and  those  best  acquainted  with  education.  The 
arrangement  proposed  in  the  question  leaves  out  two  of  the  elements  which  I sua. 
gesied  in  my  last  answer  ; namely,  the  professors,  whose  income  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  ivho,  therefore,  must  have  a more  direct  personal 
interest  m its  efficiency  than  anybody  else  can  have;  and  the  literary  public  of  the 
surrounding  country,  who  would  be  fairly  represented  by  a committee  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  finished  their  education  at  the  given  seminary. 

• recommend  the  first  Professors  to  be  chosen ’—That 

wou  e easily  arranged,  because  at  the  commencement  of  an  institution  almost 


Rev.  R,  J.Bryc&y 

LL.  D, 
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Kev  ii  J Brace  every  person  that  takes  any  interest  in  it,  will  agree  in  making  the  best  appoint. 

LL.P.  ' ’ ments : it  is  only  after  the  institution  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  jobbing.  I would  say,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Government  con. 

23  July  1835.  tributing  anything  by  means  of  a Board,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Board 
should  have  a vote  in  nominating  the  first  professors. 

1173.  Is  any  qualification  in  the  nature  of  Degrees  necessary  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Professor  in  the  Belfast  Institution,  at  present  ?— No there  is  no  quali- 
fication of  that  kind  : the  boards  profess  to  judge  by  the  testimonials  and  by  the 
literary  character  of  the  candidates. 

1174.  Is  any  religious  test  requisite  r—There  is  no  test  of  religious  exclu- 
sion whatever ; there  is  a sort  of  document  which  the  professors  sign  after  their 
appointment,  declaring  that  they  will  not  interfere  v/ith  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  students : but  I.  have  never  been  able  exactly  to  understand  whether  this  sign- 
ing is  compulsory  or  voluntary. 

1175.  Is  a Roman-catholic  eligible? — Yes. 

1 1 76.  Are  any  Roman-catholics  Professors  in  the  Institution  ? — There  have 
never  been  Roman-catholics  professors  in  the  college  department ; there  have  been 
masters  in  the  school  department. 

1177.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a Roman-catholic, 
if  he  were  sufficiently  well  qualified,  to  the  situation  of  Professor  ? — I think  not, 
on  the  part  of  the  managers ; but  perhaps  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  the 
Institution  is  connected  might  object  to  the  appointment  of  a Roman-catholic  to 
any  of  those  chairs,  even  literary  chairs,  under  which  their  students  must  sit. 

1 1 78.  Would  you  apprehend  in  other  similar  institutions  in  Ireland  the  existence 
of  such  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Councils  to  the  appointment  of  Professors 
of  a different  belief  from  the  majority  of  the  neighbouring  population  ? — I think  the 
chief  cause  of  dissension  and  jealousy  upon  that  subject  is  the  attempt  to  give 
securities  and  make  provisions  for  impartiality  in  the  constitution  of  the  seminary. 
T conceive  that  all  the  dissension  and  warfare  in  which  the  Academical  Institution 
of  Belfast  has  been  concerned,  has  arisen  from  the  sort  of  official  connexion  which 
they  have  vvitli  the  Presbyterian  synods.  The  Presbyterian  synods  have  a certain 
amount  of  authority  in  the  management  of  the  Institution,  which  was  given  to  them 
for  the  salce  of  identifying  their  interests  with  the  interests  of  the  Institution ; and 
1 think  it  is  a bad  arrangement  for  both  parties.  There  ought  to  be  no  connexion 
between  them,  except  the  connexion  between  a shopkeeper  and  bis  customers.  The 
Institulion  should  follow  its  own  interests,  and  the  ecclesiastical  body  should  send 
their  students  where  they  please,  and  withdraw  them  when  they  please ; and  they 
should  have  no  other  power  but  that  of  withdrawing  their  students.  The  arrange- 
ment, I think,  is  bad  for  the  Institution,  and  bad  for  the  synods. 

1 1 79.  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  Institution,  would  you  constitute  the 
Professors  absolute  judges  as  to  the  course  of  education  and  discipline  to  be 
adopted  r — Yes. 

1 180.  And  you  would  employ  the  Town  Council  merely  as  a Board  of  Audit,  to 
regulate  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Institution  ? — No,  I am  not  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  give  to  the  council  a voice  along  with  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  election  of  the  professors  j or  in  the  case  of  a bad  election  to  give  the 
candidate  who  thinks  he  ought  to  have  been  elected  an  opportunity  of  appealing, 
and  if  it  is  proved  that  there  is  manifest  corruption,  then  to  give  the  town  council 
power  to  set  aside  the  election ; and  the  dread  of  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
professors  from  making  a bad  appointment. 

n 8 1 . Suppose  that  in  such  institution  the  course  of  education  should,  from  the 
incompetency  of  the  professors,  deviate  very  widely  from  that  which  was  desirable 
or  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  town,  in  whom  would  you  vest  the  authority 
to  control  and  check  such  deviations?-rIt  is  a state  of  things  that  never  could 
arise,  if  the  professors  depended  mainly  for  their  income  upon  their  own  exertions. 
The  interest  which  professors  who  depend  upon  the  fees  of  the  students  feel  ia 
having  all  the  chairs  well  filled,  is  the  most  intense  that  can  be : I can  mention  an 
instance  of  an  institution  in  which  some  of  the  professors  have  salaries  and  scarcely 
' any  fees  from  the  students,'  and  others  again  have  salaries  which  bear  a small  ratio 

to  the  fees  of  the  students.  I have  known  attempts  made  to  render  the  appoint- 
ments to  certain  chairs  a job,  and  I have  known  repeated  instances  in  which  the 
professors  who  had  a fixed  salai-y  were  willing  to  have  the  job  passed,  and  where 
they  have  been  defeated  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  professors  w'hose  fixed 
salary  bore  a small  ratio  to  their  income. 

1182.  Are 
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iiS-2.  Are  there  not  some  Professors  to  nhom  you  would  find  it  necessary  to 
give  a certain  fixed  salary,  in  consequence  of  the  subject  they  teach  not  beini  of 
a popular  kind  r — I am  not  sure  that  it  is  ever  necessary  to  have  a fixed  salary 
upon  that  ground.  I conceive  that  those  departments  which  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  require  such  professors  might  properly  be  made  adjuncts  to  other  pro- 
fessorships, and  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  carry  the  division  of  labour  to  a greater 
extent  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  (and  particularly  the  extent  of  the  market) 
justify,  to  make  a separate  professorship  by  means  of  an  endowment. 

1183.  Take  the  case  of  the  higher  branches  of  Astronomy,  which  require  the 

highest  order  of  talents,  and  to  which  only  a small  number  of  pupils  will  in  all 
probability  devote  themselves;  do  you  consider  that  the  same  person  wdio  may  be 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  teaching  the  lower  branches  of  general  Mathematics 
ought  to  be  appointed  as  a professor  of  the  higher  branches  of  Astronomy,  which 
perhaps  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  talent  to  teach? — I think  that  a man 
qualified  to  teach  the  lower  branches  of  Mathematics  would  not  necessarily  be 
qualified  to  teach  the  higher  parts  of  physical  astronomy  ; but  an  institution  Avhich 
is  so  large  as  to  have  any  occasion  for  a separate  professor  of  astronomy,  must  be 
one  which  could  afibvd,  without  endowments,  to  have  separate  professors  for  pure 
mathematics  and  for  natural  pliilosophy,  which  includes  the  elements  of  physical 
astronomy ; and  I conceive  that  no  man  ought  be  employed  in  such  an  institution 
to  teach  the  elements  of  astronomy,  who  is  not  competent  to  carry  on  the  pupils 
in  that  science,  as  far  as  they  can  possibly  need  the  assistance  of  a teacher.  Tor  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  after  pupils  have  been  well  taught  the  higher  parts  of 
pure  mathematics,  and  then  well  taught  the  general  principles  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, they  are  very  much  independentof  the  assistance  of  a professor,  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  go  on  by  private  reading,  else  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  for  them 
to  engage  in  such  studies  at  all ; and  it  has  alw^ays  appeared  to  me,  that  professors 
to  teach  the  higher  departments  of  astronomy,  would  be  a libel  on  those  who  tauo’ht 
the  elements ; it  w^oulcl  suppose  that  they  had  failed  in  the  great  end  of  teachin®,— 
to  enable  young  people  to  teach  themselves.  ° 

1184.  How'  could  the  professor  of  Hebrew  exist  witiiout  a fixed  salary,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  study  Hebrew  being  generally  so  small? — I think,  in  a 
country*  where  there  are  so  many  persons  wanted  for  the  clerical  profession,  a know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  ought  to  be  required  as  a necessary  qualification  for  entering  into 
the  ministry. 

1 1 85.  A ou  are  aware  it  is  not  so  in  England  ?~Then  the  remedy  is  to  require  it. 

11  8(5.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  required  for  the  sake  of  affording  a prov’ision 

for  the  Teacher  r — No  ; I think  it  Hebrew  could  be  dug  out  of  a mine,  or  if  it  could 
be  showered  down  upon  a man  from  the  clouds,  or  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way  that  would  not  need  a teacher,  it  is  necessary  to  a clersyman  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

11 87.  Under  the  circumstances  of  there  being  no  such  demand  for  Hebrew,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  being  therefore  small,  would  not  your  principle,  if  carried  to 
its  full  extent,  have  the  effect  of  causing  it  to  be  given  up  altogether? — Experience 
has  shown  the  reverse  of  this  in  a college  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Some  time 
ago  Hebrew  was  a gratuitous  class ; the  professor  had  a salary.  It  wqs  thought 
too  closely  connected  with  theology  to  admit  of  pecuniary  considerations  being 
brought  into  contact  with  it  at  all,  and  therefore  the  class  was  gratuitous  ; and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Hebrew  was  scarcely  even  nominally  taught.  They  have 
since  adopted  the  regulation  of  charging  a fee  for  Hebrew,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  Hebrew  classes  are  well  attended. 


108S.  Mould  you  approve  of  a fixed  salary  of  any  description  being  paid  to  any 
of  the  Prolessors  of  such  an  institution  ? — I should  not  like  to  say  positively  that 
I would  not  in  any  case,  but  I am  more  than  doubtful  of  the  policy  and  utility 
of  it  in  any  case ; and  I am  quite  sure  that  if  there  be  any  cases  requiring  it,  thev 
are  very  few.  If  a fixed  salary  is  to  be  given,  it  ought  to  be  given  as  pay'ment  for 
work  done ; that  is  to  say,  the  professor  ought  to  be  required  to  teach  a number  of 
pupils  in  return  for  his  salary.  It  ought  not  to  be  a promise  to  give  him  a certain 
fixed  salary,  but  to  find  him  a certain  number  of  pupils. 

1189.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  establishing  Scholarships  and  Exhibi- 
tions ; do  you  consider  such  artificial  stimulants  to  education  to  be  upon  general 
principles  defensible  r — I cannot  approve  of  it  with  reference  to  general  principles, 
still  to  a limited  extent,  as  a temporary  arrangement,  and  as  a means  of  bringing 
lorv\ ard  for  the  public  good  persons  of  merit  in  narrow  circumstances,  I should 
^30.  p 2 , think 


Rev.  R.  J.  "Bryce, 

LL.D. 
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think  a few  scholarships  and  exhibitions  might  be  made  very  useful,  provided  tlie 
number  be  not  too  large,  and  that  in  the  giving  them  away  strict  attention  be  paid 
to  the  merit  of  individuals. 

1190.  There  are  some  classes  of  instruction  that  necessarily  have  a greater 
number  of  attendants  than  others ; would  it  not  be  an  unfair  at  rangement  that 
a Professor,  addicting  himself  to  a particnlar  class,  should  nave  the  advantage 
resulting  from  the  popularity  of  that  branch  of  study,  whilst  another,  with  equal 
diligence  and  perhaps  superior  information,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  th6 
subject  he  treats  of  not  being  so  popular,  should  he  restricted  necessarily  to 
a small  amount  of  fees  ?— An  ardent  man  and  a good  teacher  will  almost  alnajs 
make  his  subject  popular.  There  are  two  causes  for  the  demand  for  education: 
one  is  the  possibility  of  turning  it  into  money;  the  other  is  the  love  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake.  Now,  by  improving  the  character  of  teachers,  by  making  skill 
in  the  art  of  teaching  more  general,  you  would  increase  the  second  source  of 
demand  for  education  and  information  of  every  kind,  incomparably  beyond  any- 
thin" we  can  at  present  conceive ; and  that  would  in  a great  measure  do  away 
witlf  the  objection  of  the  inequality  arising  from  the  different  degree  of  popularity 
of  diflferent  branches. 

1191.  The  dift'erent  positions  in  which  classes  and  individuals  are  placed  in  after 
life,  necessarily  require  a considerable  difference  in  their  education  \ some  depart- 
ments of  study  are  more  in  demand  than  others,  and  the  teachers  of  those  most 
in  demand  necessarilv  receive  in  consequence  a larger  amount  of  fees  ? — No ; for 
this  greater  demand  will  produce  a greater  supply  of  teachers,  and  the  competitioo 
among  these  teachers  will  reduce  the  fees. 

1 192.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  improvement  in  education  will  ever  bring  it  to 
this  state  of  things,  that  the  professor  of  Hebrew  will  have  as  many  pupils  as  tbe 
professor  of  Latin  ? — It  is  not  likely,  unless  some  great  change  in  the  market  of 
education  should  occur;  because  there  are  professions  for  which  Latin  is  neces- 
sary and  Hebrew  not. 

1193.  Then  would  not  those  two  Professors  be  unfairly  put  upon  a footing  of 
inequality? — In  the  first  place,  I think  that  the  smaller  number  wlio  want  Hebrew 
will  be  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  larger  fee  which  the  want  of  competitioo 
would  fix  ; in  the  second  place,  if  that  is  not  sufHcient  to  balance  them,  still 
I wouUl  hesitate  very  much  before  I would  attempt  to  make  up  tlie  deficiency: 
because  a man  happens,  from  any  circumstance  whatever,  to  choose  a less  lucrative 
profession  than  another,  is  the  public  bound  to  indemnify  him  ? One  man  chooses 
to  be  a dissenting  clergyman,  his  income  can  never  exceed  a few  hundreds  a year; 
the  brother  of  this  man  chooses  to  be  a lawyer,  and  realizes  many  thousands 
a vear : I would  not  propose  to  equalize  their  incomes.  And  on  the  same  prla- 
•ciple,  I think  it  would  not  be  sound  political  economy  to  attempt  to  equalize  the 
teachers  of  different  departments. 

1194.  Do  not  you  run  into  this  evil;  you  throw  a discredit  upon  the  higher 
and  more  abstruse  branches  of  learning,  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be 
an  object  with  an  enlightened  public  to  encourage  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  h 
any  discredit. 

1195.  It  is  dear  that  Latin  runs  no  chance  of  being  forgotten;  but  is  there  not 
danger  tliat  if  you  do  not  encourage  men  of  merit  to  addict  themselves  to  the 
higher  branches  of  Astronomy  and  Hebrew,  those  studies  may  fall  into  neglect?— 
No,  I think  experience  shows  the  contrary,  and  that  we  have  as  many  cultivators 
of  astronomy  as  the  world  wants. 

1196.  But  are  there  not  large  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of  Astronomy?— I am  not  sure  that  it  always 
happens  that  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the  less  immediately  profitable 
departments  of  science  ore  the  endowed  men.  I might  mention  Dr.  Dalton,  the 
chemist,  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 

1197.  Can  you  produce  an  instance  of  similar  celebrity  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Mathematics,  in  any  case  where  there  has  not  been  an  endowment? — There 
does  not  at  this  moment  occur  to  me  any  one  ; but  we  have  changed  the  ground; 
I was  speaking  of  endowments  in  the  shape  of  fixed  salaries  for  teachers.  An 
endowment  given  to  a man,  as  a public  remuneration,  for  devoting  his  time  to  the 
study  of  a useful  science,  is  quite  a distinct  question  from  that  of  maintaining 
teachers  at  the  public  expense.  The  latter  may  be  quite  wrong  and  the  former 
quife  right;  but  it  is  clear,  that  if  men  are  to  be  paid  for  cultivating  a science,  m 
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the  hope  that  they  may  make  discoveries  of  public  utility,  the  real  object  should  be 
avowed,  instead  of  paying  them  nominally  as  teachers. 

1 198.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  result  is  derived  from  endowments,  that  they 
offer  a succession  of  prizes  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  act  beneficially,  not 
merely  upon  those  who  have  attained  these  prizes,  but  upon  those  who  aim  at  them, 
commencing  at  the  very  lowest  grades  of  the  profession ; and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  highly  advisable,  for  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  education  at 
large,  that  some  such  endowment  should  exist  ? — Nothing  is  more  desirable  than  that 
there  should  be  prizes  in  the  profession  of  teaching ; because  in  all  professions  we 
find,  that  the  exertions  of  those  at  the  bottom  are  stimulated  by  the  rewards  at  the 
top.  But  there  may  be  prizes  without  endowments,  as  we  see  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  the  endowments  of  the  chairs  are  so  small  as  to  be  no  object, 
and  where,  consequently,  they  might  in  most  cases  be  dispensed  with.  At  the  same 
time,  if,  after  full  and  fair  trial,  such  prizes  cannot  be  found  without  endowments, 
1 should  waive  my  objections. 

1199.  Then  your  objection  is  directed  more  against  the  abuse  of  endowments 
than  against  their  existence  ? — My  objections  have  all  been  directed  against  an 
endowment  taking  the  shape  of  a fixed  salary  for  teaching.  If  any  other  form  of 
endowment  can  be  devised,  one  great  objection  is  removed. 

1200.  Might  there  not  be  an  arrangement  devised  which  would  fully  meet  both 
your  views  and  the  views  which  I have  attempted  to  express  in  the  preceding 
questions,  by  assuring  to  the  professor  a certain  amount,  a fixed  salary,  and  making 
up  the  remainder  of  his  income  by  the  fees  of  the  scholars? — That  would  not  meet 
my  views,  unless  the  fi.xed  salary  bore  a small  ratio  to  the  amount  of  fees,  in  which 
case  the  salary  might  be  dispensed  with.  I conceive,  that  if  endowments  must  be 
given,  perhaps  the  following  is  the  best  possible  form  in  which  they  could  be  put : 
suppose  that  there  are  lo  professors  of  some  of  those  higher  departments  of 
science  that  are  supposed  to  require  endowment,  and  suppose  that  you  w’ant  to 
distribute  5,000  1.  a year  amongst  these  ten  professors  ; I would  not  give  a fixed 
salary  to  each  professor  of  500/.  a year,  I would  issue  5,000/.  worth  of  tickets, 
each  of  which  should  entitle  the  holders  to  a course  of  instruction  from  any  one 
of  the  10  professors.  I would  give  these  tickets  as  prizes  to  persons  who  had 
•distinguished  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lower  and  more  popular  depart- 
ments of  science.  The  holder  of  one  of  these  tickets  would  carry  it  to  any  of  the 
10  professors  he  chose;  the  professor  would  receive  it  as  cash,  and  could  turn  it 
into  cash  at  any  Government  office  that  might  happen  to  be  nearest  him.  This 
would  give  500/.  a year  to  each  professor,  supposing  the  students  to  be  distributed 
equally ; in  short,  the  whole  body  of  professors  would  be  endowed  with  an  average 
income  of  500  1.  a year  ; but  the  principle  of  competition  would  be  brought  into 
play,  inasmuch  as  the  young  men  who  received  the  free  nominations  would  have 
their  choice  which  of  the  professors  they  should  resort  to,  and  they  would  of  course 
resort  to  the  man  that  did  his  work  best,  and  in  that  way  the  principle  of  endow- 
ment would  be  used  to  provide  for  those  branches  of  science  which  are  not  so 
popular. 

1201.  "Were  the  Professors  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  fees  of  the  scholars  for 
their  support,  would  it  not  have  the  tendency  to  raise  among  the  Professors  a sort 
of  unseemly  rivalry,  and  outbidding  of  one  another,  either  by  offering  their  lectures 
at  a lower  rate,  or  by  other  low  arts  of  popularity? — I do  not  think  that  has  been 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  already  stated,  has  en- 
dowments that  are  not  worth  naming;  there  is  no  salary,  if  I recollect  rightly, 
above  100  /.  a year,  and  the  greater  number  are  only  50  /. ; yet  1 do  not  think  the 
professors  of  that  University  have  been  a whit  less  profoundly  scientific  or  laborious 
in  their  teaching,  than  those  of  the  more  richly  endowed  seminaries. 

1202.  Have  there  been  any  inconveniences  arising  from  that  circumstance, 
either  in  reference  to  the  body  itself,  or  to  the  Town  Council? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of,  except  in  the  case  of  the  theological  class,  for  which  I believe  the  stu- 
dents pay  no  fees,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  very  recently.  I have,  indeed,  heard  that 
persons  enjoying  incomes  of  about  2,ooo/.  a year,  have  wished  that  they  were,  like 
the  professors  of  Glasgow,  endowed  with  300/.  a year  besides,  and  a free  house. 

1203.  Does  not  the  system  at  Glasgow  work  as  well  as  that  at  Edinburgh? — 

I think  it  does,  in  those  classes  in  which  the  endowment  bears  a small  ratio  to  the 
entire  income  of  the  professors,  because  there  the  principle  is  the  same. 

1204.  The  great  object  then  to  be  kept  in  view  in  making  any  arrangement  for 
the  endowment  of  Professors,  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  salary  as  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a judicious  ratio  between  the  salary  and  the  fees  ? — I do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  do  that ; the  ratio  between  the  fees  and  the  fixed  salary  is  exposed  to 
great  fluctuations,  and  the  very  chairs  which  are  supposed  to  require  endowment, 
are  those  whose  income  from  fees  is  snaall,  and  in  which  therefore  there  is  the 
greater  risk  of  the  endowment  doing  harm.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a fixed  salaiy, 
and  if  any  mode  can  be  devised  for  regulating  it,  the  ratio  is  certainly  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  absolute  amount  of  the  salary.  If  a man  has  \ool.  a year  of 
salary,  and  50  /.  a year  from  his  pupils,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  pampered  into  idle- 
ness than  if  he  has  300 1.  a year  of  salary,  and  1,500  1.  a year  from  his  pupik 
Many  men  have  a love  for  teaching  and  for  science,  which  would  make  them  teach 
without  any  remuneration  whatever  j but  in  considering  a general  question,  we  must 
calculate  upon  the  average  character  of  mankind. 

1205.  Would  you  provide  them  with  a place  of  residence  in  the  University,  or 
the  institution  itself? — I think,  a free  house  is  the  least  exceptionable  form  of  en- 
dowment that  could  possibly  be;  it  is  analogous  to  the  advantage  which  a mer- 
chant has  in  having  a large  fixed  capital,  and  I think  endowments  talcing  the  shape 
of  buildings,  fixed  property,  such  as  houses  for  professors,  libraries,  and  museums, 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  harm  but  good. 

1206.  In  speaking  of  fixed  endowments,  would  you  prefer  endowments  in  land, 
or  endovi-njeiits  in  money  funds  r — I have  never  considered  that  question. 

1207.  Do  you  conceive  that  these  inconveniences  might  arise  from  endowments 
in  land,  namely,  great  risk  of  jobbing  and  patronage,  numerous  annoyances  coo- 
nected  with  the  leasing  of  land,  and  the  collection  of  rents  from  refractory  tenants, 
and  many  other  difficulties  which  landed  property  is  heir  to ; difficulties  which 
may  be  overcome  (though  not  without  exertion)  by  an  individual,  but  are  often 
attended  with  considerable  distraction  and  loss  to  corporate  bodies,  and  from  which 
they  w’ould  altogether  be  exempted  by  a regular  money  payment? — I beg  pardoiij 
I find  I misunderstood  the  former  question,  when  I said  I had  not  considered  it. 
As  I understand  it  now,  I have  partially  thought  on  it;  I am  not  practically 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  corporate  property ; but  there  has  occurred  to 
me  one  inconvenience  in  fixed  money  payments,  namely,  that  the  amount  of  them 
would  not  change  so  readily  with  the  changing  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; and 
therefore  corn-rents  or  leases  of  land  in  perpetuity,  the  rents  of  which  should  vary 
with  the  prices  of  provisions  at  the  expiration  of  tlie  lease,  would  be  a better  secu- 
rity for  distant  posterity. 

1208.  lou  are  probably  aware  that  it  has  been  found,  in  the  case  of  endow- 
ments in  land,  that  the  lands  in  many  instances  have  been  leased  in  a spirit  of 
favouritism  to  the  relatives  of  individuals  who  had  the  management  of  the  estates, 
at  very  low  rates ; and  that  consequently  the  institution  has  been  defrauded  of  a 
considerable  amount,  and  no  possibility  has  existed  of  recovering  it,  without  a long 
series  of  litigation  ? — That  arises  from  the  want  of  a check  of  which  I have  spoken 
before,  vested  in  persons  who  possessed  a direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution ; and  1 should  conceive  that  the  liability  to  abuse  in  the  endowments 
of  land,  would  be  obviated  by  providing  such  a check. 

1209.  In  a lormer  part  of  your  evidence,  you  spoke  of  the  arrangements  made 
in  the  Academy  of  Belfast  for  securing  the  pupil  from  any  improper  interference 
Avith  his  religious  opinions ; how’  would  you  pi'ovide  against  the  chances  of  any 
such  interference  in  any  future  institutions  that  might  be  erected  in  Ireland  ?— I 
think  the  great  provision  we  have  against  any  unfair  interference  consists  in  this, 
that  we  have  no  rule  upon  the  subject.  The  arrangement  of  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing lies  between  the  employer  and  the  employed ; and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  very  easily  come  to  a good  understanding.  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
that  if  we  were  to  do,  in  obedience  to  a fixed  rule,  the  very  thing  which  we  are 
now  doing  without  a rule,  we  should  be  torn  to  pieces  with  dissensions;  and  I 
think  the  only  Safeway  is  to  enjoin  nothing  upon  the  subject,  but  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  be  arranged  between  the  teachers  and  the  parents. 

1230.  In  what  manner  is  religious  instruction  communicated  ifl  the  Institution 
of  Belfast  f I knoAv  nothing  upon  the  subject,  except  ft’om  hearsay.  I know 
nothing  of  the  interior  details  ; I have  heard  that  there  is,  or  was,  a Scripture 
class,  conducted  by  the  English  master  or  his  assistant,  and  I have  again  been 
assured  that  there  was  not ; but  to  what  extent  the  religious  instruction  goes,  I am 
not  able  to  say. 

1211-12.  In  the  Academy,  what  course  do  you  pursue? — There  is  a Scripture 
class,  conducted  by  the  English  master,  and  he  is  under  no  sort  of  pledge  not  to 

interfere 
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jntenere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  his  pupils.  There  is  one  hour  in  the  day 
set  apart  for  this  instruction,  and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  religious  opinion,  or 
who  are  not  very  scrupulous  and  touchy  upon  that  subject,  send  their  children  to 
that  class  j the  others  send  their  children  to  a class  of  arithmetic,  which  is  always 
open  at  the  same  hour.  ^ 

1 2 1 3.  Is  there  any  particular  condition  required  from  the  Teacher  by  the  Roman- 
catiiolic  children? — No;  but  we  have  at  present  few  Roman-catholics,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  a school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman-catholic 
bishop.  I do  not  know  whether  Roman-catholic  children  have  ever  been  in  this 
gentleman’s  class,  I believe  they  have;  but  I know  that  a Jerv  has  been. 

1214.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  in  institutions  of  a higher  class,  to 
leave  the  religious  instruction  to  the  parents  and  the  pastors  of  the  respective 
communioiis,  without  taking  any  step  to  communicate  religious  instruction  in  the 
institution  itself  ? I think  that  in  the  constitution  and  arrangements  of  die  semi- 
nary, as  laid  down  upon  paper,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  said  upon  the  subject 
whatever.  There  ought  to  be  perfect  liberty  to  introduce  it  or  omit  it ; to  give 
more  or  less  of  it,  according  to  time  and  circumstances. 


1215.  In  practice,  what  would  you  recommend? — I would  recommend  that 
some  one  of  the  masters  should  set  apart,  as  we  do,  one  hour  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  that  those  of  the  pupils  who  chose  should  be  permitted  to  attend  him, 
and  that  of  those  who  do  not  there  should  be  no  questions  asked ; and  that  in 
pint  ot  practice,  he  ought  to  go  just  as  far  in  religious  instruction  as  he  found  to 
oe  not  disagreeable  to  the  parents  of  bis  pupils. 

1216.  lou  would  not  preclude  instruction  in  Scripture  history,  in  Scripture 
geograpny,  and  all  those  elementary  portions  of  scriptural  knowledge  which  are 
essential  m all  communions  of  faith  to  the  due  understanding  of  the  sacred  writings  ’ 
—'N  o ; nor  would  1 even  preclude  instruction  in  religious  doctrine.  If  the  teacher 
mid  the  parents  of  the  pupils  could  understand  one  another  upon  the  lensth  to  which 
It  was  to  go,  it  would  be  very  useful. 

. your  answers  upon  this  subject  confined  to  institutions  established  by 

individuals,  or  puld  you  apply  them  to  institutions  established  by  the  State?— 
iney  apply  to  both,  with  this  difference,  that  in  a seminary  founded  by  individuals, 
the  founders  have  a right  to  do  as  they  please,  and  to  them  the  course  I recom- 
meiid  is  ply  suggested  by  expediency;  whereas,  in  an  institution  founded  by  the 
^ general  revenue  of  the  country  and  therefore 

contiibuted  by  all  sects,  U is  demanded  by  honour  and  justice. 

ip8.  Then,  in  institutions  founded  by  Government,  would  you  recommend  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  altogether  left  out  of  consideration?—!  would 
rpommend  that  it  be  left  out  of  consideration,  but  not  that  it  be  excluded  ; that  is 
there  should  be  no  regulation  saying  that  there  shall  not  be  religious  instruction 
given  m the  serninpy.  I think  the  great  mistake  of  the  London  University  lay 
in  saying,  tpre  shall  not  be  religious  instruction.  At  the  same  time  I would  not 
say,  there  shall  be. 

apprehend  that  public  opinion,  in  many  cases,  would  require 
}ou  to  make  some  regulation  upon  the  subject ; and,  in  fact,  that  the  absence 
ot  sph  regulation  would  give  dissatisfaction  ?— No  ; the  truth  is,  we  have  no 
pgulation  upon  the  subject,  and  we  have  found  no  inconvenience;  on  the  con- 
rary,  we  me  the  only  institution  that  is  going  on  perfectly  quiet. 

j ^ marked  distinction  between  an  institution  founded  by  indi- 

tiaett  State ’-There  does  not  appear  to  any  dt 

Ind  “pcerned.  except  that  which  I already  stated, 

Lminary  “ neutrality  ,n  a national,  still  more  than  in  a private 

of  thrState^-DeeSy^  is  essential  for  the  social  order 

altogether  overlook  religious  instruc- 
™ re  , ^ f .'tt'“‘=at>onal  establishments  ?-I  think  in  a nation  divided  in  opinion 

secrnZvTnmtrtm  ’ '•■tal  and  essential,  as  well  as  on  thL  of 

anv  sor/of  iLn'lt  '"“Pf  dient  and  dangerous  for  the  State  to  attempt 

safer  leave  1 and  that  the  State  may,  with  perfect 

and  who  lovAi5d*ate  it'®  persons  who  are  most  anxious  about  religion, 

J 223.  Considering  religious  education  essential  for  society,  would  you  recotnmend 

^ 4 that 
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that  the  State,  in  its  arrangements,  should  omit  that,  which  on  such  admission  must 
be  considered  the  most  essential  portion  of  education  r — I should  calculate  with 
perfect  fearlessness  on  the  thing  bein^  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  those  who 
themselves  set  a value  upon  religion  ; m short,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I am 
persuaded  that  the  government  of  a nation  divided  in  religious  belief,  will  provide 
most  effectually  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  by  making  no  provision 
for  it  at  all. 

1224.  Do  you  justify  that  opinion  by  your  own  experience  ? — Yes. 

1225.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  children  would 
provide  religious  instruction  ? — No ; my  impression  is,  that  that  portion  of  the 
public  most  deeply  impressed  with  religion,  will,  either  by  the  indirect  influence  of 
their  opinion  and  feeling  upon  the  subject,  or  by  more  direct  exertions,  provide 
religious  instruction.  I do  not  suppose  that  an  irreligious  parent  would  care  much 
for  providing  for  the  religious  instruction  of  his  children,  though  I have  known 
many  cases  in  which  those  who  have  no  regard  for  religion  themselves,  wish  to  see 
their  children  brought  under  its  influence. 

1226.  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  if  you  do  not  render  the  acquisition  of 
religious  knowledge  compulsory  upon  the  pupils,  they  may  indulge  their  disposition 
to  idleness,  and  attend  only  to  what  the  institution  absolutely  requires? — No; 
I think,  on  the  contrary,  the  attempt  to  make  it  compulsory  is  very  likely  to  dete- 
riorate the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  ; I speak  of  that  too  from  expe- 
rience. You  cannot  make  sure  that  the  master  in  the  school  will  always  be 
a person  who  really  understands  what  kind  of  religious  instruction  should  be  given. 
But  the  principal  objection  I have  to  any  provision  of  the  kind,  is  one  which  may  be 
thus  stated  : suppose  there  are  five  different  men  of  different  religious  opinions; 
each  thinks  the  other  in  error,  and  each  man,  being  a conscientious  man,  ought  to 
say,  “ I should  like  to  see  my  own  views  of  religion  taught,  and  means  of  teaching 
them  provided  ; but  I cannot  do  so  in  fairness,  without  joining  hands  and  assisting 
in  making  provision  for  teaching  the  errors  of  my  neighbour,  and  therefore,  for  the 
.sake  of  truth,  I think  it  is  better  that  I should  not  compel  my  neighbour  to  aid  and 
abet  in  teaching  what  he  believes  to  be  error,  and  that  I myself  should  not  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  aid  in  teaching  what  I believe  to  be  error.” 

1227.  Is  not  that  virtually  to  say,  that  it  is  better  that  all  may  be  in  error,  than 
that  some  may  be  so.* — I do  not  see  how  that  inference  is  drawn. 

1228.  Is  it  not  equivalent  10  the  assertion,  that  it  is  better  that  all  should  run 
the  chance  of  being  in  error,  by  thus  leaving  the  pupils  of  ray  own  sect  uninstructed, 
than  that  error  should  be  taught  to  some? — It  does  not  follow  that  any  sect  will 
be  uninstructed,  and  I think  there  is  not  the  least  risk  of  it.  I should  calculate 
w’ith  perfect  fearlessness  upon  the  exertions  of  those  who  love  the  truth.  I think 
that  tlie  way  to  perpetuate  error  is  to  provide  for  teaching  all  the  five  different 
systems  which  I have  supposed,  as  they  cannot  all  be  true.  Supposing  it  to  be 
desirable  that  you  could  have  one  uniform  system  of  religious  instruction,  in  which 
all  would  unite,  yet  however  much  that  might  be  to  be  desired,  I conceive  that  it  is 
the  less  of  two  evils  in  a divided  country,  to  leave  the  different  parties  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

1227*.  Is  that  opinion  confined  to  Ireland,  or  do  you  apply  it  to  England? — 
I would  apply  it  to  any  country  that  is  divided  in  religious  sentiments. 

122S*.  However  unequally? — Yes;  I do  not  see  that  the  majority,  however 
large,  has  any  right,  in  honour  and  justice,  to  compel  the  minority  to  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  their  children  under  a system  of  which  they  disapprove.  Even  if 
I were  one  of  the  majority,  I should  feel  that  my  party  was  doing  a thing  which 
I could  not  justify,  and  I would  oppose  it.  ~ 

1229.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  exclusive  schools,  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian;  or  do  you  think  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  for  social 
quiet  and  religious  and  moral  improvement  that  they  should  be  as  much  mixed  as 
possible? — Decidedly  mixed. 

1230.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  division  of  the  classes  and  schools  in  the 
Belfast  Institution  r — The  division  of  schools  is  the  same'  as  in  the  Belfast  Academy, 
from  which  the  plan  of  the  Academical  Institution  was  copied : the  subdivision 
of  the  schools  into  classes,  of  course,  I know  nothing  about. 

1231.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Belfast 
Institution  and  the  text-books  generally  used? — Not  accurately. 

1232.  Is 
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1232.  Is  the  modern  mode  of  reading  Greek  (the  Romaic),  as  contradistin-  R.  J.  Br^ce, 
'Tuished  to  the  mode  generally  in  use  in  Europe,  taught  either  in  the  Academy  or  in 

the  Institution? — No,  it  is  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  Greek,  which  is  a sort  of  

mixture  of  the  English  and  Scotch  modes,  with  a large  predominance  of  the  Scotch.  *^35- 

1233.  Where  such  attention  is  paid  to  Greek  accent,  might  it  not  be  expected 
that  the  Romaic  would  enter  into  the  course  of  instruction  ? — That  involves  the 
question,  what  the  ancient  accent  was,  and  whether  it  was  the  same  as  the  Romaic ; 

I believe  it  was  not;  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  accent  was 
musical  tone,  and  not  stress  or  force. 

1234.  Which  of  the  schools  in  the  Belfast  Institution  has  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion?— The  mathematical  school,  so  long  as  Dr.  Tiiomson  filled  it,  was  the  one 
then  considered  highest ; at  present,  I should  say  that  the  classical  school,  under 
my  learned  and  most  estimable  friend,  Dr.  Hincks,  is  that  which  has  the  greatest 
reputation. 

1235.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  associate  the  study  of  the  Arts  wdth  the  study  of 
Literature  in  either  the  Academy  or  tiie  Belfast  Institution  ? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of ; we  are  not  able  to  do  it ; for  we  have  not  in  that  department  a museum. 

1236.  Is  not  great  part  of  such  a Museum  to  be  had  at  a low  rate,  such  as  a collec- 
tion of  impressions  of  gems,  casts  from  the  antique,  models  of  ancient  build- 
ings, See.  &c.  ? — Of  late  yeaj's  they  have  become  cheap.  But  I was  going  to  mention 
another  great  difficulty  in  all  the  schools  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  the  chief  thing 
wanted  by  the  parents  is  to  have  the  boys  fitted  to  enter  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  which  requires  little  more  than  to  be  able  to  translate  tluently. 

1237.  Do  you  consider  such  circumstances  injurious  to  classical  proficiency? — 

Decidedly. 

1238.  How  would  you  propose  that  this  injury  should  be  obviated;  would  you 
effect  it  by  raising  and  improving  the  course  at  Trinity  College? — I do  not  see 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

1239.  Supposing  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  Trinity  College  \vere  to  require 
a certain  acquaintance  with  other  branches  of  study,  and  certain  modes  of  treating 
those  branches,  do  you  not  conceive  that  such  requisition  on  their  part  would  at  once 
produce  a beneficial  influence  upon  classical  study  generally  ?— -Yes  ; I think  that 
in  ii  lew  years  it  would  change  the  character  of  classical  literature  in  Ireland  alto- 
gether; and  that,  from  being  the  flimsy,  superficial  thing  which  it  is  now,  it  would 
soon  become  solid  ; but  I tliink  that  an  improvement  of  the  entrance  course  would 
not  be  enougli;  the  character  of  the  classical  studies  of  the  under-graduate  course 
ought  to  be  changed  ; and  particularly,  there  ought  to  be  more  direct  instruction  in 
the  higher  department  of  philology,  and  less  exclusive  attention  to  the  collateral 
studies. 

1240.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  the  Arts  with  Classical  Literature 
would  tend  to  improve  the  taste  for  literature,  and  to  give  a greater  elegance  to  the 
study? — Yes;  but  I question  the  expediency  of  connecting  the  study  of  the  arts 
with  the  duties  of  tije  classical  master ; I think  it  must  be  cultivated  under  a teacher 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  bring  in  classical  literature  (that  is  say,  the  contents  of  the 
classics,)  into  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  would  be  a more  natural  way ; that  would 
improve  classical  literature  by  giving  it  a new  use,  and  making  it  a source  of  a new 
kind  of  gratification. 

1241.  Is  there  a Professorship  of  Education  in  the  Belfast  Institution  ? — No. 

1242.  Is  Mental  Science  much  attended  to  in  the  Institution  ? — It  forms,  or  did 
form,  one  of  the  classes  through  which  the  students  intended  for  theology  must 
pass ; but  it  is  at  this  moment  the  subject  of  much  strife  between  the  Institution 
and  the  Synods. 

1243.  Does  it  form  a considerable  proportion  of  the  general  course  at  present? 

— One  year  of  the  three  which  students  for  the  ministry  give  to  their  literary 
education,  is  principally  devoted  to  it. 

1244.  Is  there  any  course  of  Legislation,  of  Statistics,  or  of  Political  Economy 
pursued  in  the  Institution  ? — No. 

1245.  Would  you  recommend  the  introduction  of  such  courses  in  that  or  similar 

institutions? — Yes;  in  a town  of  the  size  of  Belfast  they  ough  to  be  introduced, 
but  I think  rather  as  adjuncts  to  other  chairs.  ' 

1246.  In  the  intermediate  schools,  between  the  elementary  and  the  college, 
would  you  recommend  a certain  quantity  of  elementary  instruction  in  those  several 

^30-  0.  branches  ? 
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branches? — Our  system  is  to  have  no  intermediate  schools  j but  I understand  the 
question  not  to  refer  to  the  Belfast  seminaries  in  particular,  i)ut  to  be  of  a general 
nature,  and  I have  no  cioubt  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  these  braacbas 
might  easily  be  connected  with  the  study  of  history. 

1247.  Would  you  apprehend  any  injurious  results  from  giving  to  the  pupils  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  ? — No ; I agree  completely 
witli  the  expression  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Civic  Economy, 
in  which  he  replies  to  those  who  are  jealous  of  a general  study  of  the  elements  of 
political  science,  “ That  all  truth  is  harmless,  and  that  the  greatest  security  lies  ia 
its  widest  promulgation." 

1248.  Would  not  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  such  branches  depend 
in  great  degree  upon  the  Teacher  ? — Yes ; and  therefore  it  would  require  cauiioti. 
I think,  however,  the  natural  check  upon  anything  of  that  kind  is  to  be  found  io 
the  feeling  of  the  parents.  The  circumstance  of  the  parents  having  differeot 
opinions  upon  any  controverted  point,  would  necessarily  lead  a teacher,  who  re- 
garded his  own  interest,  to  avoid  identifying  himself  with  any  debateable  opinions' 
but  I do  not  see  that  any  harm  could  arise  from  boys  reading  such  a work  as 
De  Loline  on  the  British  Constitution,  or  an  abridgment  of  Biackstone,  or  a little 
book  entitled  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters,  lately  published  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  Cliristian  Knowledge. 

1 249.  Is  there  not  great  ignorance  even  of  the  mere  elements  of  Legislation  and 
Government  prevalent  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes,  very  great. 

1250.  Is  not  much  of  the  disturbar>ce  which  we  see  in  the  social  and  political 
system  ascribable  to  this  want  of  information? — Yes;  the  humblest  classes  of 
society  imagine  the  evils  attendant  upon  their  condition  to  be  greater  than  they 
are;  and  they  are  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  them  upon  their  superiors, 
simply  from  being  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  society,  which 
determine  those  circumstances.  And  I find  that  wherever  the  lower  classes  are 
a little  enlightened,  they  become  contented  and  industrious,  and  desirous  to  raise 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions  in  creating  property,  and  not  by  plundering  the 
property  of  others.  And  if  a correct  knowledge  of  these  subjects  were  more 
general  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  it  would  soon  make  its  way  down- 
wards. 

3251.  Tlien  so  far  from  apprehending  evil  from  these  studies,  you  would  rather 
be  disposed  to  expect,  that  they  would  produce  improvement  in  the  quiet  and  good 
order  of  society  : — Certainly. 

1252.  Would  you  recommend  the  study  of  the  elements  of  Physiology  in 
schools  r — I think  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  study  of  natural  history. 
In  order  to  understand  the  natural  history  of  vegetables  and  animals,  some  study 
of  tlie  physiology  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  I think  would  be  liighly  desirable 
in  e%’cry  class  of  society. 

1253.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  erecting  the 
present  InstJtutions  of  Belfast  into  an  University  ? — I think  1 answered  the  question 
as  to  its  desirableness  and  practicability  in  my  former  examination.  The  only  thing 
that  occurs  to  me  to  say  now,  is,  that  in  the  event  of  such  a thing  being  done,  1 
think  that  before  the  Government  would  sanction  the  union  of  the  two  seminaries, 
and  the  erection  of  them  into  an  university,  the  defects  exi.sting  in  the  constitution 
of  either  one  or  both  ought  to  be  carefully  remedied,  and  those  have  been  already 
discussed. 

1254.  In  a former  examination  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion,  that  in  case  it  were 
deemed  advisable  to  erect  them  into  an  University,  the  union  of  the  tn'O 
establishments  at  Belfast  W'ould  be  practicable  and  desirable;  what  means  would 
you  adopt  for  carrying  such  union  into  effect? — I think  there  is  abundance  of 
endowment,  e.scept  that  there  might  be  encouragement  and  facility  given  for  the 
leception  of  the  benefaction  of  individuals  that  wish  to  promote  science  and  litera- 
ture ; but  I think  the  Government  ought  to  enter  into  a negotiation  with  those 
who  hold  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Institutions  at  present,  and  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  particularly  in  the 
administration  of  the  literary  patronage,  might  be  requisite  in  order  to  secure  the 
public  interest  against  the  defects  that  at  present  exist. 

1255.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  strong  feeling  in  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity against  the  erection  of  an  University  at  Belfast  ?— I have  understood  that  there 
would  be  a feeling  of  that  kind,  and  1 do  not  know  whether  the  objection  arises 
from  a consideration  of  the  establishing  a separate  university  simply,  or  whether  k 
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is  that  thev  think  there  is  something  in  the  constitution  of  either  or  both  of  the 
Belfast  Institutions  that  ivouM  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

T’jb.  The  Academy  of  Belfast  being  under  a different  arrangement,  and  being 
more  in  the  possession  of  individuals  than  the  Institution,  would  not  some  incon- 
venience and  difficulties  arise  out  of  that  circumstance  in  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
posed change? — Before  answering  the  question,  I must  state  that  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demy is  not  more  in  tlie  possession  of  individuals  than  the  Academical  Institution. 
The*  managing  body,  and  the  constituency  for  whom  more  immediately  they  act, 
are  smaller,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  one  another  somewhat  different ; but  it  is 
just  as  completely  a public  institution  as  the  sister  seminary.  I am  not  aware  of 
anything  that  would  cause  any  inconvenience  or  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  arrange- 
ment suggested  by  the  Committee.  The  constitution  of  the  Belfast  Academy  has 
recently  undergone  a change,  and  time  has  not  yet  put  it  to  the  test.  The  incon- 
veniences of  the  former  arrangement  have  been  obviated,  and  I am  satisfied,  chat 
if  any  inconveniences  shall  arise  in  the  present  arrangement,  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Academy  would  be  delighted  to  be  able  to  rectify  them. 

1257.  If  a Committee  were  appointed  from  each  of  the  Institutions  to  commu- 
nicate with  Government,  you  think  those  difficulties  might  be  obviated  by  such 
cominunicaiion  ? — I tliink  so,  if  there  be  any  difficulties. 

125S.  What  have  been  the  results  produced  in  Belfast  by  those  two  Institutions? 
— A very  great  and  rapid  improvement  in  the  intellectual  character  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  that  I think  has  been  much  more  marked  within  the  last 
seven  years,  during  which  time  the  two  Institutions  have  come  much  more  nearly 
upon  a par,  and  there  has  been  more  of  competition  between  them;  competition, 
1 am  hap|)y  to  say,  without  any  sort  of  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
literary  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Institutions.  I know’,  at  least,  that  s-ome  of 
inv  own  literary  friends,  for  whom  I have  the  greatest  regard,  have  been  those  who 
have  been  Professors  and  ^Masters  in  the  Institution.  I mention  particularly 
Dr.  Thomson,  now  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Hincks. 

1259.  those  Institutions  supposed  to  be  arrayed  on  particular  sides  in 
political  matters? — No  ; that  is,  nobody,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  supposes  the  one 
to  be  the  organ  of  one  political  party,  and  the  other  of  another.  Very  decided 
political  characters  of  different  parties  are  connected  with  both. 

1200.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  by  the  number  of  pupils  that  have 
passed  through  the  different  branches  of  study,  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  public 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  these  respective  branches  ? — I should  not  be  able  to 
do  that,  without  reference  to  documents. 

1261.  If  you  were  entrusted  uith  tl)e  formation  and  establishment  of  a system 
of  Education  for  Ireland,  which  should  embrace  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  son 
of  the  mechanic  to  the  son  of  the  man  of  independent  fortune,  with  the  view  of 
fitting  them  for  their  future  probable  course  of  life,  whether  in  trade  or  manu- 
factures or  agriculture  or  the  learned  professions,  what  course  would  you  propose, 
taking  into  consideration  the  separation  of  the  classes  of  society  and  their  relative 
means  of  procuring  education  ? — The  principles  by  which  I should  be  guided  are 
the  following ; First,  that  a good  system  of  education  for  the  poor,  as  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  people,  never  can  exist.  The  proof  of  this  position  is  contained  in 
a pamphlet  which  I published  about  seven  years  ago,  entitled,  “ Sketch  of  a Plan 
for  a Sjstem  of  National  Education  for  Ireland.”  The  second  principle  is,  that 
education  will  probably  at  last  support  itself,  though  some  sacrifice  of  public  money 
is  probably  necessary  in  tlie  mean  time  to  accelerate  its  improvement.  Thirdly, 
the  great  thing  which  is  wanted  for  the  improvement  of  education,  and  that  which 
the  spontaneous  influence  of  competition  and  discussion  would  be  the  slowest  to 
supply,  is  a large  body  of  well  qualified  teachers ; and  by  well  qualified  teachers 
I mean,  men  possessing  solid  general  information,  high  mental  culture,  and  skill  in 
tile  practice  of  the  profession  ; that  is,  skill  in  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge 
and  ot  managing  the  mind  and  forming  moral  habits  and  intellectual  tastes ; there- 
fore I should  conceive,  that  to  furnish  a large  supply  of  such  teachers,  and  to  open 
inducements  for  them  to  enter  into  the  profession,  by  showing  them,  through  the 
profession,  a way  to  honourable,  influential  and  profitable  situations,  is  the  first  and 
most  important  object  to  which  public  money  should  be  applied.  These  being  the 
‘principles,  tlie  which  I would  suggest,  if  I am  to  give  a beau  ideal  of 

a s\-stem  of  public  instruction,  are  the  following : I would  found  a professorship  of 
the  science  of  education  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  induce,  not  force,  that 
body  to  adopt  some  other  improvements.  I would  assist  one  or  both  of  the 
Bellast  seminaries  in  completing  the  system  of  education  which  they  already  give, 
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Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  and  making  it  equal  to  that  of  an  university.  I would  erect,  in  Limerick,  Sligo  and 
LL.  D.  Cork,  universities  on  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  and  German  universities,  and  the  plan 
T of  the  Belfast  seminaries : the  work  of  teaching  should  be  done  by  professors, 

32  u y 1 35.  tutors,  as  in  the  English  colleges,  not  excluding  however  the  assistance 

of  tutors  in  certain  cases,  but  the  main  burthen  of  teaching  should  rest  upon  the 
professor;  and  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  should  be  introduced.  These  setni. 
naries  should  further  resemble  those  of  Belfast,  in  containing  a number  of  schools 
as  well  as  university  classes,  so  that  the  same  institution  should  furnish  every  meaQs 
of  education,  from  the  infant  school  up  to  the  highest  department  of  an  university, 

I would  take  care  to  have  in  each  of  those  seminaries  a Principal,  an  individual 
Head,  directly  responsible  to  the  public,  who  should,  if  possible,  be  the  professor  01 
education.  I would  accomplish  those  objects  successively,  not  simultaneously,  h 
order  that  a sufficient  number  of  well  quiified  competitors  for  the  new  situations 
might  be  procured  ; because,  if  we  establish  all  those  seminaries  at  once,  we  must  i 
be  contented  with  an  inferior  set  of  masters  and  professors  ; and  it  would  also  be 
desirable,  that  the  experience  acquired  in  erecting  one  seminary,  should  be  made 
available  in  the  establishment  of  the  next.  Some  mistake  might  be  committed,  j 
which  would  not  be  detected,  till  the  practical  working  had  gone  on  fur  some  \ 
years,  and  that  mistake  might  be  avoided  in  the  next.  I would  create  some  sort 
of  degree  or  diploma,  which  each  of  those  universities  should  give  to  teachers,  in 
the  same  way  as  a degree  or  diploma  is  now  given  to  the  practitioners  of  medicioe.  j 
I would  not  by  law  forbid  a person  not  having  this  diploma  to  teach,  because  1 
I would  calculate,  that  the  public  would  soon  see  the  advantage  of  having  such 
teachers,  and  would  therefore  come  to  expect  a diploma  or  a degree  for  teaching, 
just  as  they  now  do  for  medicine.  Whatever  public  money  should  be  given  to  ; 
each  of  those  seminaries,  I would  require  that  the  seminary  should  give  value  for  \ 
this  money  to  the  public,  by  educating,  free  of  expense,  so  many  persons  intended 
to  be  teachers,  as  would  be  a fair  return  for  the  sum  expended  ; and  I would  have  ; 
the  persons  who  should  receive  this  free  education  chosen  by  competition,  from 
among  the  children  of  the  schools  in  a certain  district  surrounding  the  town  where  . 
the  university  is  to  be  founded.  1 would  announce,  for  example,  that  an  examination 
of  sucii  persons  already  teachers  or  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  residing  in  a cer- 
tain parish  or  barony  or  county,  as  choose  to  come  forward,  will  be  lield  at  a certain 
place,  on  a certain  day,  and  that  a certain  number  of  free  tickets  for  educatiou 
at  such  a university,  wilt  be  given  as  prizes  to  those  who  shall  show  the  best  ac- 
quaintance with  certain  subjects  of  examination,  to  be  specified  in  the  programme. 

I would  take  every  precaution  to  secure  an  impartial  decision  ; and  perhaps  a few  r 
exhibitions  or  bursaries,  to  assist  in  supporting  some  at  least  of  the  winners  of  the  f 
prizes,  in  the  course  of  their  future  education,'" might  be  added.  In  most  instances,  I 
however  (and  I speak  of  this  also  from  experience,  because  I have  seen  the  jhing 
tried),  I think  that  if  the  education  were  given  without  expense,  it  would  be  aa  | 
inducement  to  the  parents  of  such  young  persons,  or  to  young  persons  themselves,  I 
to  make  exertions  to  support  themselves  while  receiving  their  education,  which  \ 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  making.  I would  not  make  those  prizes  ] 
permanent ; I mean  to  say,  I would  not  make  an  arrangement  that  a certain  number  \ 
of  such  persons  should  always  be  thus  educated,  because  I think  the  establishment  of  | 
free  leaching  from  generation  to  generation,  in  that  way,  would  be  liable  to  abuse;  ; 
but  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  an  artificial  i 
stimulus  to  set  a-going  that  sort  of  education.  Then,  at  the  same  time  that  I com-  j 
menced  the  establishment  and  improving  of  the  universities,  I would  encourage  the 
formation  of  schools  of  a higher  kind,  for  the  education  of  the  upper  and  middle  j 
classes,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  improvements  into  such  schools  of  this  kind  as  at 
present  exist.  Those  improvements  should  be,  in  the  Jirst  place,  throw-ing  ibera 
more  open  to  competition  among  teachers,  so  that  the  lucrative  situations  should  he 
a stimulus  to  those  that  are  employed  in  the  lower  rank  of  teaching;  secondly,  en- 
laiging  the  course  of  instruction  in  such  schools  ; thirdly,  improving  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  government;  fourthly,  reforming  the  constitutions,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  literary  patronage.  And  I would  encourage  the  formation  of  such 
schools  in  all  varieties  of  ways  : I would  encourage  those  which  might  be  established 
as  matter  of  public  spirit  and  public  benevolence,  the  subscribers  seeking  no  advaa- 
tage  to  themselves  ; I would  encourage  the  formation  of  joint  stock  companies  for 
schools,  in  which  the  shareholders  should  receive  the  interest  of  their  money;  and 
I would  encourage  the  formation  of  schools,  in  which  there  should  be  remuneration 
given  to  subscribers,  not  in  money,  but  in  the  power  of  nominating  pupils  to  free 
tuition,  or  to  tuition  at  reduced  rates,  so  as  to  try  the  effect  of  every  possible 
variety  of  constitution.  I would  not  exclude  even  the  mode  of  giving  a power  to 
0 the 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  barony  or  the  county  to  assess  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a seminary ; but  I •vvoiiid  first  wait  for  some  years  to  see  how  far  the 
method  of  subscription  and  the  other  means  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants.  I would  give  every  sort  of  direction  and  assistance  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution and  internal  arrangement  of  those  schools  ; and  I would  suggest  the 
appointment  of  two  or  more  masters  for  separate  departments,  the  number  of 
masters  to  be  determined  by  the  expected  number  of  pupils,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  division  of  labour  always  must  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
I would  pass  a general  Act  of  Parliament,  enabling  such  societies  and  institutions 
to  be  incorporated  by  some  simple  and  cheap  process,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  a charter  or  an  Act  of  Parliament  incorporating  each,  I would  make  it  a fun- 
damental rule  of  all  seminaries  to  which  the  Government  should  give  any  advan- 
tage, either  pecuniary  aid  or  the  facility  of  incorporation,  that  no  person  should 
be  eligible  to  a professorship  or  mastership,  who  had  not  obtained  one  of  the 
diplomas,  certifying  to  Ids  skill  in  teaching,  which  I mentioned  in  a former  part  of 
this  answer  ; that  is,  I would  take  care  that  the  seminaries  on  which  Government 
bestowed  anything,  should  not  employ  such  persons;  but  I would  not  prohibit 
such  persons  from  teaching,  if  any  other  persons  chose  to  employ  them.  The  first 
set  of  professors  and  masters  in  each  of  the  universities  should  be  appointed,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a Government  Board;  in  whole,  if  the 
expense  be  wholly  or  chiefly  borne  by  Government ; in  part,  if  the  expense  be 
partly  borne  by  the  tow  n or  tlie  surrounding  district.  The  power  of  electing  to  pro- 
fessorships which  should  be  afterwards  founded,  would  of  course  require  to  be 
determined  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  each  new  professorship.  The  filling 
up  of  vacancies  I w^ould  give,  I am  inclined  to  think,  principally  to  the  body  of 
professors,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  abuse  in  this  respect  by  not  grantincp 
such  power,  unless  where  the  number  of  professors  is  considerable.  If  there  were 
a small  number  of  professors,  they  would  probably  be  disposed  to  club  the  thing 
amongst  themselves  and  appoint  their  own  relatives;  if  there  be  a large  number  of 
professors,  deriving  their  emoluments  chiefly  from  the  fees  of  students,  there  is  no 
danger  of  such  a result.  The  plan  of  encouraging  the  foundation  of  such  schools 
for  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  I would  carry  as  far  down  in  the  scale 
as  possible ; and  if  it  were  found  that  the  effect  of  thus  giving  prizes  for  the  higher 
departments  of  education  was  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  young  men  to  enter  into 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  be  content  with  a very  small  income,  while 
teaching  among  the  poorer  classes,  I would  then  be  guided  by  experience  in  deciding 
to  what  extent  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  in  expending  public  money  in  the 
direct  endowment  of  schools  tor  the  poorest  class  of  society.  I am  firmly  persuaded, 
however,  that  little  or  no  endowment  of  the  kmd  would  be  necessary;  that  men  of 
the  highest  literary  and  intellectual  qualifications  would  be  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  children  of  the  lowest  classes,  just  as  we  now  find  men  of 
the  highest  attainments  as  physicians  ivilling  to  begin  their  professional  career  by 
practising  among  the  poor,  knowing  that  by  doing  their  duty  there,  they  cannot  fail 
to  rise,  in  process  of  time,  to  obtain  more  lucrative  employment.  In  short,  I am 
firmly  persuaded,  that  no  endowment  would  be  required ; but  I would  put  this 
opinion  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  if  not  borne  out  by  experience,  I would  at 
once  abandon  if,  and  retreat  upon  endow  ments.  I think  that  to  refuse  a fair  trial 
to  this  principle,  which  I maintain  to  be  both  cheaper  and  more  effective,  would  be 
to  waste  the  public  money  and  trifle  with  the  public  interest.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  that  trial  is  going  on,  I w’ould  keep  up  something  like  the  present  system  of 
education ; that  is  to  say,  providing  schools  in  part  at  the  public  expense  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  society ; and  I should  expect,  that  every  year,  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting those  schools  for  the  poor  would  be  gradually  diminished,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  10  or  12  years  it  might  altogether  cease,  and  the  education  of  the  poor 
^ better  condition  than  it  is  at  present.  I would  not  change  violently 
and  suddenly  from  the  endowing  system  to  the  spontaneous ; I would  make  the 
one  pass  into  the  other  gradually. 

1262.  Does  not  your  plan,  in  short,  resolve  itself  into  this,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
^ssary  to  establish  a good  system  of  instructing  Teachers  in  the  country,  and 
iducatiori  will  make  its  ow'n  way  ? — I conceive  that  the  chief  thing  that  is  necessary 
IS  to  furnish  a large  supply  of  good  teachers,  which  implies  two  things,  the  means 
ot  educating  them,  and  the  means  of  remunerating  them. 

d-  But  as  that  plan  would  not  furnish  school-houses,  and  as  for  the  esta- 
is  meat  of  schools  you  must  have  the  brute  material,  such  as  land,  buildings, 
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apparatus,  as  well  as  Teachers,  would  not  funds  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and 
should  not  these  funds  come,  in  a certain  proportion,  from  the  Government  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  from  the  contributions,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  the 
People? — But  I have  said  that  I would  continue  the  present  method  of  building 
school-hojises  and  otherwise  assisting  education,  till  the  supply  of  good  teachers 
had  protfuced  its  full  effect ; after  which,  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  spon- 
taneous demand  for  education  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  support  the  masters 
but  also  to  build  the  schools ; I am  satisfied  that  it  would,  from  the  first,  build 
schools  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society. 

1264.  What  courses  of  education  would  you  suggest  for  these  several  -serniDa- 
rics,  beginning  with  the  Universities  ? — The  classes  of  Universities  ought  to  be 
divided  into  two  great  heads  : 1st,  Classes  for  general  literature  and  science;  and 
2d,  Classes  for  professional  purposes.  The  classes  for  general  literature  and 
science  oudU  to  embrace,  1.  Natural  History  in  all  its  departments;  2.  Mathe- 
matics; 3.  Higher  departments  of  Classical  Literature,  including  Philosophical 
Grammar  and  Criticism  ; 4.  Belles  Lettres  and  Esthetics,  and  EngHsli  Literature; 
5.  Logic;  6.  Natural  Philosophy;  7.  Chemistry;  K Mental  Philosophy; 
9.  Political  Economy  and  the  Philosophy  of  Commerce.  It  would  probably  be 
desirable  also  to  have  professors  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  Jurisprudence  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  though  perhaps  the  two  last  might  be  considered  as  move  properly 
professional.  The  Professional  Classes  ought  to  be  such  as  to  form,  1.  A com- 
plete Medical  School ; 2.  A School  of  Law,  under  one  or  more  professors,  as  might 
be  found  necessary  ; 3.  A School  of  Engineering,  under  one  or  more  professors ; 
4.  A Class  or  Classes  for  the  professional  education  of  Teachers,  keeping  in  view 
the  great  principle,  by  neglecting  which,  all  attempts  - to  improve  education  in 
Ireland  and  England  have  failed  ; I mean,  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers 
of  the  humblest  classes  of  society,  ought  to  be  men  of  refined  mind  and  extensive 
information,  and  qualified  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  highest  ranks.  Con- 
nected with  each  university  and  forming  a part  of  it,  I would  have  a system  of 
schools  arranged  on  the  plan  which  I have  already  explained  as  followed  in  the 
Institutions  at  Belfast ; beginning  with  an  infant  school ; then  an  English  school; 
then  a writing  school;  a drawing  school;  a school  in  which  music  should  be 
taught  (but  whether  there  should  be  a .separate  master,  or  whether  it  should  be  an 
adjunct  to  some  of  the  otliers,  I am  not  prepared  to  say) ; a mathematical  school; 
a classical  .school ; and  a school  or  schools  for  as  many  modern  foreign  languages  as 
possible.  It  would  depend  of  course  upon  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  progre.ss  of 
taste  among  the  people,  to  what  extent  this  entire  programme  should  be  filled  up. 
I should  expect,  however,  that  in  Dublin  and  in  Cork  the  whole  would  very 
speedily  be  filled  up.  The  only  peculiarity  of  this  plan  is,  that  in  the  department  of 
general  literature  you  would  have  the  school  gradually  rising  up  and  merging 
in  the  university,  so  that  there  would  not  be  a broad  line,  or  rather  a wide 
chasm,  between  the  school  and  the  university,  as  is  the  case  generally  at  present. 

1265.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a Theological  Faculty? — 
I question  whether  there  could  be  established  a theological  faculty  in  the  university. 
This  much,  however,  might  be  done  perhaps  ; the  university  itself  might  establish 
a professor  of  theology,  who  should  take  such  a general  view  of  theology  as  might 
embrace  the  views  common  to  a number  of  different  Christian  denominations,  lie 
should,  however,  be  the  professor  of  the  university,  responsible  to  the  university 
and  not  to  any  ecclesiastical  body.  I would  not  prohibit  the  university,  if  it  chose, 
to  establish  a theological  faculty  ; but  I would  give  no  Government  assistance  to 
any  university  which  attempted  a compromise,  by  encouragin'^  and  supporting  in 
the  same  building  a number  of  different  professors  of  theology  for  different 
religious  bodies  ; or  at  all  events,  if  I gave  Government  assistance  to  the  university, 
as  such,  I would  not  expend  any  public  money,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
theological  depEwlment. 

1266.  Would  you  require  that  Natural  Theology  should  be  taught? — That  would 
be  involved  in  mental  and  moral  science, 

1267.  Supposing,  instead  of  a compromise,  there  were  established  but  one  chaif 
of  Theology  in  the  University? — I should  say  it  was  more  objectionable  on  moral 
and  religious  principle  to  support  a number  of  conflicting  systems  in  the  same  uni- 
versity ; hut  I should  say  upon  political  and  economic  grounds,  it  is  equally  objec- 
tionable to  support  one  chair  of  theology ; and  therefore  if  the  university  chose  to 
have  one  general  chair  of  theology,  1 should  not  throw  any  obstacle  in  its  way. 
But  even  in  that  case,  I think  it  would  not  be  right  to  apply  part  of  the  taxes  paid 
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by  a mixed  community  to  the  supporting  of  a theological  chair,  the  vien's  promul-  Rev.  li.  J.  Bryce, 
gated  iVotii  %vhich  could  not  but  difer  from  the  views  of  a considerable  part  of  the  tx.ti. 
tax-payers.  ' ' 

1 ids.  What  would  you  prescribe  as  the  best  course  for  the  Secondary  establish-  "" 
meets,  such  as  Academies  and  High  Schools? — The  whole  of  what  I have  already 
mentioned  as  contained  in  the  school  department  of  that  seminary,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  to  be  an  university.  I conceive  that  all  seminaries,  from  the  most  splendid 
university  down  to  the  humblest  country  school,  should  be  formed  by  one  and  tlie 
same  recipe,  naniei)-,  take  a complete  course  of  the  most  extensive  education  that 
the  present  age  will  afford,  and  establish  in  each  seminary  justas  many  parts  of  this 
entire  course  as  the  wants  of  the  locality  are  likely  to  produce  a demand  for.  This 
will  give  you  an  university  in  a large  and  wealthy  city,  the  capital  of  a wealthy  dis- 
trict ; an  e.xtensive  school  in  a ffourishiiig  third  or  fourth-rate  town  j and  so  on 
down  to  the  limited  assortment  that  is  required  for  a poor  and  thinly-peopled  rural 
parish. 

igdp.  In  the  Elementary  school  would  you  pursue  a similar  course? — Exactly. 

1270.  Would  you  propose  two  descriptions  or  more  of  Elementary  schools,  or 
limit  yourself  to  one  class  only? — I think  the  distinction  betwec^i  elementary 
schools  and  higher  schools  ought  to  cease,  and  would  spontaneously  cease  under  a 
good  management.  Every  school  would  be  at  once  high  and  elementary ; and 
there  would  be  an  indefinite  number  of  gradations  of  schools  from  the  universitv 
downwards,  all  contiiining  the  elementary  parts,  and  many  containing  the  higher 
also,  but  in  different  degrees.  The  University  of  Dublin  would  always  be  the  one 
in  which  the  course  would  be  most  complete,  aud  in  which  the  situations  would  be 
most  lucrative ; for,  whatever  may  be  said  about  granting  new  endowments,  I 
would  never  think  of  taking  away  those  already  existing.  The  University  of 
Dublin  would  be  the  one  in  which  the  course  would  be  most  complete;  the  pro- 
vincial universities  would  be  universities  also,  but  the  course  would  probably  be 
less  complete,  and  the  division  of  labour  less  perfect;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  several  instances,  that  one  man  should  fill  two,  or  perhaps  three  chairs. 

But  the  schools  connected  with  provincial  universities  would  be  probably  as  com- 
plete as  that  connected  with  the  University  of  Dublin.  Then,  in  towns  smaller 
than  those  \vhich  should  be  the  seats  of  the  provincial  universities,  tliere  would  Ije 
schools,  containing  all  that  is  given  in  the  schools  connected  with  each  university, 
and  perhaps  containing  something  in  a more  elementary  way  of  those  departments 
01  science,  which  I have  assigned  to  the  university  properly  so  called.  Thus  the 
universities  M ould  not  be  all  equal  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  course  taught, 
or  with  regard  to  the  division  ol  labour  ; and  the  highest  school  would  cover  part 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  lowest  university,  and  there  would  in  that  way  be  a 
gradual  descent,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  a line  between  primary 
and  secondary,  or  between  secondary  and  tertiary,  because  there  would  be  an  infi- 
nitely diversified  shading  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  place. 

1271.  hat  are  your  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conferring  University 
Degrees  r — There  is  a great  difficulty  upon  that  subject.  I think  if  one  university 
grants  degrees,  there  ought  to  be  no  monopoly.  I think,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  a better  arrangement  to 
have  degrees  granted  by  a body  of  persons  chosen  by  the  professional  aiTd  literary 
public  Irom  all  the  universities,  not  only  by  the  professors  of  the  universities,  but 
by  all  persons  vho  have  attained  a certain  literary  standing;  gi-aduates  for  e.x- 
ample  of  a certain  rank.  M e might  begin  by  forming  a board  of  that  kind,  of  the 
graduates  of  all  the  universities  at  present  existing ; you  might  find  representatives 
among  the  literary  men  of 'the  kingdom. 

" ould  you  think  of  Boards  erected  by  the  several  professional 
bodies ; for  instance,  the  body  of  Law  or  Medicine  or  of  the  Arts,  for  the  purpose 
oi  hearing  examinations,  and  giving  diplomas  in  the  respective  professions? — It 
a board  elected  by  a general  body  would  not  be  so  desirable  as 
that  there  should  be  certain  gradations  in  the  several  professions,  into  which  men 
K K-  I general  voice  of  the  profession  ; and  that  it  should  be  from 

the  highest  of  those  ranks,  that  a board  should  be  chosen,  of  men  who  have  obtained 
a literary  distinction,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  their  competitors  for  fame  aud 

emolument. 

J273.  Admitting  the  principle  you  have  just  laid  dowm,  would  you  propose 
a separate  Board  for  each  of  the  professions,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees 

Q 4 ° in 
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Jiev.  U.  J- Br^ce,  in  that  specific  profession? — Yes;  or  what  would  perhaps  be  better,  a general 
LL.  D.  board  with  subdivisions. 

12 74*  Divided  into  sections,  similar  to  the  sections  composing  the  general  course 

•21  July  1S35.  ii,  University  ? — Yes,  I would  have  the  qualifications  ascertained  by  the  several 

sections  ; but  the  conferring  of  the  degree  should  be  the  solemn  act  of  the  whole 
body. 

1275.  In  some  of  the  Universities  on  the  Continent,  which  are  called  Secondary 
Universities,  and  which  seem  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  Universities  which 
you  iiave  suggested  for  Belfast,  Limericiv  and  Sligo,  they  confer  what  are  called 
“ Secondary  degrees for  instance,  a Bachelorship  of  Arts  instead  of  a Mastership 
of  Arts,  and  a "Licentiate  of  Medicine  instead  of  a Doctorate ; the  higher  degrees 
beinu  reserved  to  the  higher  Universities,  on  the  presumption  that  they  require 
grea?er  opportunities  and  higher  degrees  of  knowledge ; do  you  consider  that  ati 
eligible  arrangement?— No,  quite  the  reverse;  I think  that  the  attempt  to  divide 
universities  into  different  grades  is  very  objectionable,  as  in  the  coarse  of  a few 
years  the  lower  might  improve,  and  the  higher  deteriorate,  so  that  they  would 
deserve  to  change  places;  besides,  the  secondary  university  would  not  have  the 
same  stimulus  to  improve  and  extend  its  course;  and  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  Continental  system,  that  they  make  these 
artificial  distinctions  in  schools  and  universities,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  find 
tiieir  own  level.  And  there  are  many  great  advantages  in  having  an  insensible 
gradation  from  the  highest  university  down  to  the  humblest  village  school. 

1276.  Do  you  noUhink  it  would"  be  right  that  the  Degrees  being  expressions  of 
the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  the  higher  degree  should  be  given  in  the  higher 
University,  and  the  minor  degree  in  the  Secondary  university? — That  supposes 
that  the  question  between  the  granting  of  degrees  by  a general  board,  and  the 
granting  of  degrees  by  individual  universities,  is  settled  in  favour  of  the  latter  mode. 
If  the  degrees  were  granted  by  a general  board,  of  course  there  would  not  be  this 
objection  ; but  supposing  the  degrees  were  granted  by  the  different  uuiversities, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  students  would  go,  generally  speaking,  to  that  univer- 
sity where  there  were  the  greatest  facilities  for  study,  and  which  had  the  highest 
reputation  ; and  that  persons  having  a degree  from  the  university  that  was  most 
in  repute  for  tlmt  particular  department,  would  append  to  the  general  title  the  name 
of  the  university  where  they  had  graduated,  and  that  would  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience. 

1 277.  If  the  name  of  the  University  were  attached,  are  you  of  opinion  that  such 
addition  would  at  once  qualify,  in  point  of  character,  the  degree  conferred  ? — Yes. 

1278.  How  would  you  propose  to  pay  the  different  Professors,  and  what  amount 
do  you  think  there  should  be  in  fixed  salary,  and  what  in  fees  from  the  pupils?— 
I am  against  the  plan  of  fixed  salaries  altogether;  I would  allow  each  professor  a 
free  house  and  lecture-rooms,  and  I would  not  give  any  fixed  salary  j but  as  I said 
before,  if  anything  is  to  be  given  from  the  taxes,  or  from  funds  already  set  apart  for 
education,  I would  have  a return  for  it,  in  the  shape  of  education  for  a number 
of  deserving  young  men,  to  be  chosen  by  competition.  I would  give  a certain 
number  of  drafts,  which  should  be  available  at  any  university,  so  that  a young  man 
who  should  be  selected  as  a proper  person  to  receive  this  free  education  from  the 
public,  should  have  his  option  of  going  to  any  university  that  he  chose ; and  in  this 
way,  if  there  were  a comparatively  inefficient  professor  in  one  university,  his  share 
of  the  general  endowment  would  be  smaller.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a certain  number  of  students,  and  creating  a greater  amount  of  demand 
for  each  particular  department  of  literature.  There  are  some  departments  that 
would  not  require  endowment  at  all,  those  bearing  directly  upon  the  different  kinds 
of  professional  education  I have  spoken  of. 

1279.  application  of  national  funds  granted  by  Parliament  or  otherwise, 
would  you  think  it  eligible  that  the  buildings  should  be  erected  by  the  Government, 
and  that  the  support  of  the  University  should  then  be  thrown  upon  the  locality,  and 
upon  the  persons  frequenting  the  school  or  college?-—!  am  inclined  to  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  would  ever  be  necessary  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  build- 
ing by  the  Government ; but  if  on  trial  it  was  found  that  the  people  themselves 
would  not  do  enough  towards  it,  I should  then  say  that  to  erect  such  buildings 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  would  be  a fit  application  either  of  public  money  or 
such  funds  already  set  apart  by  individual  benevolence  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
as  might  fairly  be  realized  by  Government,  and  converted  to  the  foundation  of 
universities. 

1280.  For 
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22S0.  For  the  application  of  those  funds,  would  you  think  it  right  that  there 
should  be  a general  superintending  body  under  the  name  of  a Board  of  Education?  ^ 
— I am  persuaded  that  such  a Board  would  not  permanently  work  well,  but  if  there  22  Jul 
mist  be  a board,  its  power  should  be  entirely  negative;  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  by  the  local  authorities.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  I do  not  disapprove  of  a temporary  board,  to  set  a good  system  of  edu- 
cation a-going,  but  of  a permanent  administrative  board,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  free  and  healthful  operation  of  ordinary  motives. 

12S1.  Do  you  not  think  another  advantage  would  arise  out  of  a central  body  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  speaking  of,  namely,  the  facility  it  would  give  of  collecting 
accurate  information  on  the  state  of  education  in  its  various  branches  throughout 
the  kingdom,  by  means  of  reports  periodically  sent  up  from  those  institutions”  and 
communicated  from  such  body  to  Parliament?— I think,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of 
accomplishing  that  object,  would  be  by  an  association  of  teachers  of  all  ranks 
and  grades,  from  the  highest  university  to  the  lowest  village  school,  something  on 
the  plan  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science;  and  I should 
think,  that  provincial  and  metropolitan  meetings  of  teachers  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  communicating  information  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  on  the 
progress  of  education  properly  so  called;  I believe  they  have  such  meetings  in 
Prussia  and  in  America.  ° 

1 282.  But  does  such  association  obviate  the  necessity  of  a superintending  body  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  inforniation  r Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended,  that,  if  it  were 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  individuals,  the  information  would  not  always  be  fur- 
nished, and  such  lapses  would  render  it  incomplete?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  prevent 
such  risks,  and  tiieretore  advisable,  that  some  body  of  sonje  kind  should  have  power 
to  require  those  reports?— I think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  that  out  of  the  great 
body  of  the  professors  and  teachers,  reaching  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  point, 
there  should  be  chosen  a small  body,  consisting,  of  course,  of  men  most  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  their  talent  and  professional  skill,  but  for  their  character  and 
business  habits,  and  to  those  ought  to  be  entrusted  the  task  of  making  a digest  of 
all  information  relative  to  the  improvement  of  education. 

1282.*  Such  body  acting  under  tJie  Government,  in  the  character  of  a Board  of 
Education? — They  would  produce  all  the  results  that  are  produced  by  a Board  of 
Education,  but  I do  not  see  that  they  would  necessarily  act  under  Government; 
they  would  be  a sort  of  organ,  under  which  the  profession  of  teaching  would  im- 
prove itselr,  and  raise  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  I think  the  Government 
might  be  saved  the  trouble  of  any  inteiference.  All  such  interference  is  injurious  to 
the  public  interest,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  Government  from  iis  own  proper 
functions;  it  might  however  be  desirable  timt  the  heads  of  the  profession  should 
be  in  communication  with  some  department  of  Government. 

12S3.  Would  you  then  propose  that  they  should  form,  in  connexion  with  the 
Government,  a body  for  superintending  the  management  of  tlie  funds,  and  the 
inspection  and  control  of  the  schools,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  faUinij  into 

abuses  to  which  establishments,  the  most  perfect  at  the  outset,  are  still  subject? 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  abuse  that  cannot  be  corrected  by  such  a voluntarily 
formed  board,  except  the  abuse  of  money  granted  from  the  public  funds  ; and  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  that  kind  of  abuse,  I think  there  might  not  be  much 
harm  in  arranging  either  that  such  a board  should  be  part  of  the  Government,  or 
connected  with  the  Government,  or  co-operating  with  .some  commissioners  ’ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  But  for  any  other  kind  of  abuse  or  deficiency  in  the 
schools,  I think  there  is  nothing  safe,  notliing  that  is  not  liable  to  a greater  abuse 
than  that  which  is  sought  to  be  rectified,  except  the  check  of  public”opinion,  and 
the  power  vested  in  the  local  managers  of  each  school,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  parents,  who  are  the  employers  of  the  teachers.  I must  say,  however,  that  it 
would  be  a far  higher  and  more  statesman-like  achievement  to  create  a system 
which  would  go  on  of  itself,  all  its  parts  being  adjusted  at  first  in  accordance  with 
the  philosophy  of  human  motives,  than  one  which  needs  this  constant  interference. 

1 think  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  American  and  the  Prussian  meetings  of  teachers 
lor  communicating  information,  arises  from  this,  that  they  do  not  an.swer  the  idea 
which  I have  of  a regular  body  ; I would  form  all  the  educated  teachers  in  the 
nation  into  a body  having  a corporate  character,  analogous  to  the  royal  colleges  of 
surgeons  and  physicians;  but  1 would  give  it  a more  popular  constitution,  so  that 
every  teacher  bearing  a diploma  should  be  a member  of  this  body. 

1284.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  incorporate  them,  unless  they  had  the  power 
R of 
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ot’  requiring  information  ? — All  the  teachers  in  the  nation  forming  this  body,  the 
body  coaid  of  course  expel  or  punish  any  person  that  refused  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  body ; that  power  would  result  from  the  very  making  it  a cor- 
porate body. 

1285.  Although  the  Teachers  might  give  sufficient  information  with  regard  to 
some  particulars,  are  there  not  others,  with  regard  to  the  financial  management 
for  instance,  of  the  school,  which  do  not  come  within  their  range,  and  therefore 
in  order  to  gain  that  information,  would  not  another  more  effectual  power  be 
requisite? — Even  as  schools  are  constituted  at  present,  there  are  few  thinos  oa 
which  teachers  could  not  give  information ; and  if  the  principles  I have  already 
pointed  out  were  acted  upon,  there  would  be  none.  This  is  not  the  only  casein 
wliich  our  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  machinery  of  education  are  greatly 
warped  by  looking  at  the  abuses  which  arise  from  the  injudicious  arrangements 
that  have  hitherto  been  made ; but  if  the  plan  I have  sketched  were  carried  into 
effect,  the  sources  of  those  abuses  would  be  almost  if  not  altogether  dried  uo 
and  therefore,  the  necessity  of  that  sort  of  interference  would  not  be  likely  to 
arise.  For  example,  before  any  school  would  be  established  and  receive  a corpo- 
rate  character,  in  the  manner  I have  recommended,  from  the  Government,  those  to 
whom  the  giving  of  such  corporate  character  is  entrusted,  ought  to  take  care  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  constitution  of  that  school  was  founded,  should  be  such 
as  arc  shown  by  experience  to  be  the  least  likely  to  lead  to  abuse  : for  example,  I 
would  not  give  any  countenance  to  a school  that  was  managed  entirely  by  sub- 
scribers, persons  w'ho  had  no  other  tic  to  the  institution,  except  that  they  or  their 
fathers  or  their  grandfathers  had  subscribed  a few  guineas  to  it.  I would  therefore 
take  care  that  no  schools  were  acknowledged  or  aided  by  Government,  unless  the 
principles  of  their  constitution  were  sound  ; and  at  the  same  time  I would  admit  a 
harmless  variety  in  the  mode  of  applying  those  principles, 

1286.  Do  YOU  see  any  objection  to  the  constitution  of  a Board  of  Education  in 

combination  with  the  body  of  Teachers  you  have  described,  the  one  for  general 
superintendence,  and  the  checking  any  abuses  which  might  exist,  and  the  other  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  information,  and  improving  the  various  modes  of  in- 
struction in  use  ? — No ; I see  110  objection  to  an  union  of  the  two  functions  in 
one  body,  that  is,  supposing  that  we  are  to  have  such  artificial  machinery;  but  I 
think  it  would  answer  tlie  purpose  just  as  well,  and  might  avoid  complication  if 
the  entire  matter  of  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  tuition  were  left  to  profes- 
sional teachers,  who  must  be  the  best  judges  if  they  are  honest,  and  who,  if  they 
are  not  spoiled  by  fixed  salaries,  must  have  the  most  powerful  motive  to  adopt  eood 
methods.  ^ ° 

1287.  Will  you  not  always  require  some  controlling  power  on  the  part  of 
Government  for  the  application  and  accounting  of  these  funds  ? — I do  not  contem- 
plate  the  continuance  of  an  expenditure  of  Government  money  ; I contemplate  for 
a!/evv  3’ears  the  expenditure  of  a few  thousand  pounds  in  assisting  in  the  erection  of 
riiese  literary  institutions,  and  so  long  as  that  is  to  be  done,  there  must  be  some 
Board  of  Education,  or  some  department  of  the  Treasury  or  of  the  Home  Office, 
who  should  he  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  money.  I should  think  that 
a separate  Board  of  Education  expressly  temporary,  limited  to  a certain  number  of 
years,  should  be  constituted ; and  subsequently  there  might  be  some  simple  machi* 
neiy  by  winch  abuses  should  be  prevented,  through  a local  board  or  town  council, 
and  by  which  the  alienation  of  the  fixed  property,  which  had  been  created  by  the 
disbursement  of  public  money,  might  be  obviated. 

1288.  Do  you  think  that  the  Diocesan  and  Royal  schools  could,  without  difficulty, 

be  converted  to  such  purposes?— I should  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with 
, origin  gives  them  a more  general  character:  there  might 

be  difficulty  with  the  diocesan  schools. 

1289.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  considerable  objection  on  the 
part  01  the  individuals  connected  with  them  at  present? — No,  I think  not;  I know 
that  the  idea  of  uniting  two  of  the  royal  schools,  and  forming  out  of  them  an  uni- 
versity, was  suggested  to  the  head-master  of  one  of  those  schools,  and  he  seemed 

• veiy  tavourable  to  it.  It  was  mentioned  as  part  of  the  proposed  arrangements,  that 
the  senior  of  the  two  head-masters  should  be  the  first  provost,  and  the  junior,  vice- 
provost,  with  the  reversion  of  the  provostship,  which  I think  would  be  a natural 
and  lair  arrangement. 

3290.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  the  existing  Board  of  Commissioners  being 
continued  for  the  administration  of  those  schools? — In  the  present  state  of  things, 
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perhaps  there  is;  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
such  a Board  should  be  done  away,  by  making  sucii  arrangements  as  would  enable 
the  schools  to  do  their  own  business  without  any  external  administrative  body,  or 
at  least  without  any  but  a local  one.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  workincf  of  the 
Board,  or  with  its  precise  province,  but  I am  sure  the  endowments  of  tlTe  royal 
schools  might  be  made  much  more  useful  to  the  public  than  they  have  ever  yet 
been.  They  are  sufficient  to  found  two  or  three  universities,  each  as  efficient  as 
any  in  Europe. 

1291.  Would  they  furnish  a sufficient  provision  of  Schools  of  the  Secondary  or 
Academical  class  r — I should  scarcely  think  they  would  be  sufficient  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  intermediate  class  of  schools. 

1292.  You  think  it  would  be  a proper  object  for  the  Government  to  assist  those 
funds  in  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  ?— Yes,  if  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  the  people  were  not  found  sufficient. 

1293.  How  would  you  excite  those  voluntary  exertions  ,■  would  it  not  require 
some  external  stimulus  r — ^There  might  be  a temporary  Board  of  Commissioners 
appointed,  consisting  of  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  schools  and 
OJ  universities.  It  is  a strange  and  very  unfortunate  anomaly  in  all  public  arrange- 
ments for  education,  that  professional  men  are  seldom  or  never  consulted.  °If 
a bog  IS  to  be  drained,  we  take  the  opinions  of  engineers  t if  an  hospital  is  to  be 
built  or  reloimed,  we  apply  to  physicians  ; nautical  and  military  men  are  employed 
on  commissions  that  refer  to  our  fleets  and  armies;  but  the  whole  of  the  public 
business  ot  education  is  done  by  amateurs.  To  remedy  this  evil,  I would  form  tile 
boaid  chiefly  of  practical  men,  men  who  had  been  professors  or  schoolmasters  ; but  it 
ought  to  contain  a proportion  of  non-professional  persons,  statesmen,  or  men  of 
those  classes  from  which  statesmen  are  usually  taken,  lest  the  schoolmasters  should 
he  inUuenced  by  professional  prejudices  or  by  worse  motives,  and  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  public  good.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  a board  com- 
posed chiefly  of  thoroughly  practical  schoolma.sters,  who  at  the  same  time  are 
well  known  to  be  men  of  enlarged  views,  and  containing  one  or  two  Members  of 
either  House  of  Parliament,  really  acquainted  with  the  subject,  who  would  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  public ; such  a board  would  take  up,  we  shall  say  Lime-  ' 
rick,  and  address  to  the  leading  men  of  the  town  an  offer  of  assistance,  and  a 
skerch  of  a constitution.  They  would  say,  “ If  you  will  accept  of  this  constitu- 

expend  in  buildings  to  a certain  amount,  say  5,000/.  or 
10.000/.,  (which  would  be  amply  sufficient,)  you  shall  have  an  university ; it  shall 
be  incorporated  free  ot  expense,  and  you  shall  have  a certain  amount  of  Government 
assistance  in  money.  The  Government  aid  ought  to  he  given  in  an  increasing 
ratio,  as  the  subscription  increased  ; for  example,  if  5,000 1.  were  subscribed,  2,000  f 
might  be  given  by  the  Government;  and  if  10,000/.  were  subscribed,  Governnient 
mig  t give  5,000  1.  or  6,000  /.  The  whole  of  Che  money  raised  by  the  town  ouaht 
0 e expended  in  building,  and  the  whole  of  the  money  given  by  Government 
ougnt  to  be  lard  out  in  founding  a library  and  museum.  I am  satisfled  that  the 
Idea  ot  making  their  town  the  seat  of  an  university  would  stimulate  the  lauded 
proprietors  and  the  wealthy  merchants  of  a place  like  I.imerick ; so  that  the  money 
necessary  for  erecting  the  buildings  would  soon  be  obtained. 

difficulty  in  obtaining  money 
for  "'’‘'e,  had  money  been  granted  by  the  Government 

-1^“'  ‘“Shtntion  would  soon  have  been  supplied  with  Museum 

the  Lecturers,  by  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  ?— Because 

rnnlri  h j I«stilution  was  bad.  Any  person  acquainted  with  the  subject 

or  ton  tliat  It  would  not  succeed  ; they  attempted  either  too  much 

alreadv  mi’t  Cork  an  university,  and  adopt  the  precautions 

ivmdH  ' r on  matters  of  politics  and  religion,  the  city 

would  soon  furnish  the  money.  ® ^ ' 

monev^fo.'Th.“!  ‘0  ‘he  Government  giving  the  whole  of  the 

that  the  ‘he  after  support  to  the  People  ?— Simply  this, 

neonie  and  .1'^^  ‘o  the  Government;  they  are  trustees  for  the 

ifoLuds  p®y.™Sh‘ not  to  lay  out  a single  shilling  without  some  direct  return,  - 
sure  K in  a town  like  Cork  would  be  in  a great  mea- 

pay  for  it  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  therefore  they  ought  to 

f-  constant  support  of  tiiat  Uni- 

goQ  s by  the  public  r — No;  that  would  be  an  indirect  return.  Ifanian 

^ ‘ R 2 wishes 


Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce. 
XL.  D. 


2a  July  1835. 
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P^ev.  R.  J.  ‘Bryce, 

l.L.  D. 


aa  July  1835. 


^vishes  to  erect  a manufactory  in  a part  of  Ireland  where  something  of  the  kind 
is  very  much  wanted  to  give  employment  to  the  people,  and  asks  a bonus  of  1,000/. 
to  enable  him  to  set  it  a-going,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  would  be  done  by 
the  success  of  his  enterprise.  The  people  would  become  industrious ; they  would 
orocure  a comfortable  livelihood ; they  would  therefore  become  peaceable,  and 
a saving  of  expense  in  soldiers  and  police  would  be  the  result.  But  this  would  be 
■an  indirect  return  for  the  money,  aad  therefore  a political  man  who  Imew  his  busi- 
ness would  refuse  the  application.  But  if  the  manufacturer  offered  1,000  worth 
of  his  goods  at  the  market  price,  that  would  be  a direct  return  ; and  therefore,  if 
the  article  was  one  which  Government  could  employ  for  the  public  service,  it  might 
in  certain  circumstances  be  advisable  to  take  the  offer.  If  the  question  be  between 
giving  a sum  at  once,  and  giving  an  annual  grant,  I decidedly  prefer  the  former. 

1297.  Would  you  recommend  the  same  machinery  by  which  other  public  insti- 
tutions are  supported  in  Ireland,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Universities? 
For  instance,  as  the  Lunatic  Asylums  are  supported  by  joint  assessments  or  Present- 
ments from  the  several  Grand  Juries  of  the  Counties  in  which  the  asylum  exists, 
might  not  the  expenses  of  the  University  be  supported  by  similar  joint  assessments, 
imposed  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  Province  p—No  ; I am  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary.  I am  satisfied  that  the  fees  of  the  students  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  the  contingent  expenses.  I vvould  charge  each  professor  a per- 
centage on  his  fees,  and  throw  that  into  a general  fund  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  establishment ; or  what  is  in  fact  the  same  thing,  I would  charge  each  student 
a small  sum  which  should  go  into  the  university  chest. 

1298.  You  conceive  that  such  fees  would  be  quite  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  establishment  for  the  buildings  and  their  repairs,  for  the  formation  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  library,  and  the  other  requisites  for  teaching  in  such  institutions  ? — I am 
not  sure  that  it  would  for  the  library  and  museum,  but  experience  shows  that  it  is 
always  easy  to  maintain  and  extend  a library  and  museum  where  there  is  a good 
foundation  laid.  Such  collections  are  always  abundantly  increased  by  donations 
from  individuals.  An  assessment  might  involve  some  risk  of  making  the  institution 
unpopular,  and  would  certainly  fall  on  many  persons  who  would  never  directly  profit 
(though  they  might  indirectly)  by  the  university  ; these  persons  w'ould  theretbre,  in 
fact,  be  compelled  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  educating  other  people’s  children. 

1299.  Can  you  give  any  instance  in  which  such  arrangement  has  proved  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  such  establishments  ? — I do  not  know  any  instance  in  whicli 
it  has  proved  adequate  to  the  support  of  so  large  an  establishment  as  an  university; 
but  I have  known  it  adequate  to  the  support  of  a school.  And  the  larger  tlie 
establishment  the  more  easily  is  it  maintained,  relatively  to  its  size  ; this  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  principles  of  political  economy,  and  one  which  nobody  disputes. 

1300.  Do  not  you  think,  that  from  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  such  insti- 
tutions are  subject,  considerable  danger  might  be  incurred  by  leaving  it  solely  to 
the  fees  of  students  ? — No ; I think  that  very  risk  would  be  a security,  because  the 
feeling  that  if  they  decline  in  their  exertions,  not  only  they  must  want  the  means  of 
living,  but  that  the  buildings  must  go  to  ruin,  would  be  a stimulus  to  the  professors 
to  exert  themselves,  and  to  keep  up  the  number  of  their  students. 

1301.  You  have  recognised  the  principle  of  assessment  in  case  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a College  or  an  Academy  in  a town,  and  the  giving  a certain  control  over  it  to 
the  Town  Council ; why  would  not  you  recommend  a similar  principle  in  the  case 
of  an  University  ? — I beg  pardon  ; 1 did  not  recognise  the  principle  ; I said  that  if 
the  principle  of  assessment  is  to  be  acted  upon,  then  a town  council  or  some  such 
body  would  be  a good  instrument  for  exercising  the  necessary  check.  I never  ap- 
proved of  supporting  any  literary  establishment  by  assessment ; the  fund  for  the 
original  cost  might  be  raised  by  assessment  widi  less  injury ; but  to  raise  funds  by 
that  means  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  either  school  or  university,  high  or 
low,  would  be  very  objectionable. 

1302.  Have  you  known  evils  arising  from  grants  of  Government  or  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  University  establishments  or  to  Academical  establishments  ? — Yes ; in  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  working  of  an  annual  g*rant  has  come  under  my  o«a 
observation,  I have  known  it  to  be  injurious.  On  one  occasion,  while  the  managers 
were  soliciting  for  a grant,  a professorship  fell  vacant,  and  instead  of  looking 
among  their  candidates  for  the  man  most  fit  for  the  situation,  they  looked  for  the 
man  that  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  although  they 
were  solemnly  pledged  to  the  public,  thkt  they  would  be  guided  in  their" choice 
of  professors  by  literary  merit  and  moral  character  alone.  On  another  occasioo, 

o after 


I 
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after  the  grant  was  obtained,  the  managers,  feeling  secure  in  their  endowments, 
ventured  to  gratify  their  own  party  feeling,  by  making  an  appointment  in  defiance 
of  the  known  sentiments  of  those  who  mainly  supply  the  Seminary  with  pupils. 
Both  these  decisions  have  done  immense  harm  to  the  Institution  ; and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  grants,  neither  of  them  would  have  been  made. 

1303.  Where  such  institutions  as  Mechanics’  Institutions  and  schools  for  adults 
exist,  would  you  bring  them  in  any  way  in  connexion  with  the  Universities? — I 
would  leave  that  to  be  settled  by  them  and  the  universities ; but  I think  it  unlikely 
that  such  a connexion  would  be  formed  or  would  be  useful. 

1304.  You  would  not  use  any  system  of  compulsion  in  requiring  that  children 
should  attend  the  schools,  or  otherwise  receive  instruction  ?— No  ; I think  that 
would  be  as  absurd,  as  introducing  a system  of  compulsion  requiring  that  they 
should  take  their  meals ; with  a healthy  system  of  education  and  good  teachers, 
the  children  and  their  parents  would  desire  education,  as  eagerly  as  both  parties 
now  desire  food  and  clothing. 

1305.  Do  you  think  it  is  only  from  the  want  of  information  being  universally 
extended  upon  the  subject,  that  parents  are  now  backward  in  sending  their  children 
to  school  ? — No ; it  is  not  the  want  of  information  ; it  is  the  non-existence  of 
Teachers.  There  is  not  one  teacher  in  a thousand  that  know’s  how  to  teach  ; and 
wherever  a man  opens  a school,  who  is  but  a fraction  of  a teacher,  half,  or  a fourth, 
or  a tenth  part  educated,  that  person  is  sure  to  gather  a crowd  of  scholars  around 
him  in  thejioorest  neighbourhood. 

1306.  1 ou  think  that  if  we  had  a sufficient  supply  of  good  Teachers,  therewould 
be  no  necessity  for  compulsion,  and  that  education  would  be  not  only  good,  but 
universally  diftused  throughout  the  country? — Yes,  and  the  expense  to  the  public 
would  be  very  trifling;  but  as  my  views  on  endowments  have  been  elicited  piece- 
meal in  the  course  of  the  examination,  I hope  I may  be  permitted  to  state  them  in 
a connected  form,  lest  the  detached  way  in  which  they  have  been  presented,  should 
give  them  any  appearance  of  inconsistency. 

By  “ an  endowment  for  education,”  I mean  property  given  to  the  support  of  any 
seminary,  when  no  direct  return  is  made  to  the  party  so  giving  such  property. 
Thus  if  I give  1,000  /.  to  be  invested  in  lands  or  otherwise,  that  the  interest  may 
be  employed  in  maintaining  a school;  or  if  I expend  1,000/.  in  buying  ground 
and  building  a school-house  ; or  if  I subscribe  50/.  annually  to  the  support  of  a 
school,  not  stipulating  for  any  return,  in  the  way  of  teaching  or  otherwise  ; I give 
in  each  case  an  endowment.  Endowments  are  private  or  national.  Private  en- 
dowments ought  not  to  be  prohibited ; but  when  injudiciously  made  at  first,  or 
when  abused,  or  when  time  and  circumstances  have  made  the  observance  of  the 
donor’s  will,  in  the  letter,  inconsistent  with  its  spirit,  they  may  be  cautiously  regu- 
lated by  legislation.  National  endowments  are  analogous  to  bountie.s  on  trade, 
allowable  when  bounties  are  allowable,  and  to  be  condemned  when  bounties  are  to 
be  condemned.  Endowments  in  the  shape  of  fixed  salaries  are  always  bad,  on  the 
same  principle  which  condemns  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  labourers  in  part  by 
a poor-rate.  Adam  Smith’s  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  appears  to  me  totally 
wrong;  for  the  objection  is  in  principle  the  same  against  paying  a teacher  in  part 
by  a fixed  salary,  as  against  paying  him  in  that  manner  altogether  ; the  difference 
is  only  m degree.  Endowments  in  the  shape  of  grounds  (not  producing  rent,  but 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  seminary),  buildings,  libraries,  museums  (but  not 
apparatus),  are  less  objectionable;  they  merely  place  the  teachers  who  enjoy  them 
in  the  situation  of  manufacturers  with  larger  fixed  capital.  An  intermediate  plan 
between  non-interference  and  endowment  is,  to  give  money  and  require  teaching  in 
return  for  it.  This  is  analogous  to  loans  from  Government  for  undertakings  indi- 
rectly advantageous  to  the  public*,  though  immediately  profitable  to  individuals. 
This  is  to  be  preferred,  generally  speaking,  to  the  plan  of  endowment. 


^ After  his  return  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Bryce  transmitted  to  the  Chairman  the  following 
Notes  on  his  evidence,  with  a request  that  thev  might  be  subioined  to  it  when 
printed : — 

Q.  11,  July  1.  I have  learned  that  premiums  for  other  than  classical  studies  are 
less  given  than  I supposed,  in  the  schools  whidi  are  regarded  as  the  highest. 

Q.  16.  The  complaint  that  critical  studies  are  neglected  for  ancillary,  was 
meant  to  be  general,  not  confined  to  Ireland,  nor  to  the  schools  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Q*  24.  I find  that  there  are  a few  very  honourable  exceptions  to  the  statement 
R 3 made 


Rev.  R,  J.  Brvee, 
LL.  n. 


S3  July  1835. 


• See  tlie  Answer 
to  Question  1 296. 
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Rev.  /{.  J.  Bryce,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  answer  to  this  question,  particularly  amonw  th 

li..  D.  ’ Royal  schools.  ^ 

Q.  34.  I find  on  inquiry  that  translation  from  Latin  and  Greek  into  English 

2!2  July  1835.  is  a good  deal  practised  in  some  schools.  ° ’ 

Q.  40.  The  late  Dr.  Neilson,  when  Classical  Master  in  the  Academical  Institu 
tion,  introduced  the  speaking  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  a modified  form,  with 
siderable  benefit. 

Q.  58.  I find  that  composition  in  Greek  is  practised,  but  to  a very  triflin®  ex- 
tent, in  a few  schools.  I find,  too,  that  it  has  begun  of  late  to  be  required  in  the 
examinations  in  Dublin  College. 

Q.  73.  In  the  schools  which  are  considered  the  highest,  ancient  geography  k 
taught,  but  modern  little,  or  not  at  all.  “ ^ 

Q.  77.  I find  on  inquiry,  that  I have  over-rated  the  amount  of  attention  oiven 
to  English  in  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  schools.  ® 

Q.  135.  I find  I have  understated  the  maximum  number  of  boarders  in  the 
Academy  during  my  incumbency  ; we  have  had  upwards  of  20. 

Q.  1 J 97.  In  answer  to  the  challenge  to  name  a person  who  had  reached  great 
mathematical  eminence  without  the  aid  of  endowments,  it  is  strange  that  I did  not 
at  once  think  of  my  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  James  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  formeriv 
of  Belfast,  whose  vast  acquirements  were  made,  and  his  valuable  works  written 
almost  altogether  while  he  was  an  unendowed  but  highly  prosperous  teacher.  ' ’ 

Q.  1255.  I have  been  informed  that  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
have  at  present  no  objection  to  the  erection  of  a University  in  Belfast,  or  at  least 
that  they  have  resolved  not  to  oppose  it. 


Veneris,  24°  die  Julii,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


24  July  1835. 


T-Villiam  Charles  Quin,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

H-.C.  1307.  YOU  have  been  connected  with  the  management  of  education  in 

Iieland.?— I was  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  for 
SIX  years.  ’ 

Commissioners  of  Educafb^^  do  not  mean  the  Board 
lately  appointed  r— No ; the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  53d  of  Geo.  3, 
cap.  107,  which  was  m the  year  1813. 

1 309.  What  were  the  functions  with  which  they  were  invested  5— With  the 
dioeSaTadmds.  of  private  foundation,  and  the 

blishm°enU-No^.““  “o««ent  of  their  esta- 

1311.  Who  was  their  first  secretary  ?— A Mr,  Corneille 

a few' A f oh  ?-I  am  not  positive;  I think  but  for 

a lew  yeais.  A Mr.  Walker  succeeded  him. 

1313-  When  did  you  begin  your  duties  ?—  In  1828 
Febn'rJ V Commissioners  ?~No ; I resigned  in 

1315-  Have  you  had  full  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  former  and  the 
Ss  ‘he  system  ?_0„ly  so'  faf  as“  1° could  judTe  from  4e 

a?rof  thfsXoT*  ; but  I was  never  sent  to  visit 

L . H ^ ‘''0  “O'!®  of  managing  them. 

13 T 6.  How  often  tvere  reports  made? — Annually  ° “ 

renortsi  wL  ‘i/”?  “^Peotion  also,  connected  with  the  annual 

lepoits.^ — .^  ot  during  ray  time. 

consida-  with  the  reports,  and 

Tre  the  rlorts  of  information  ?-The  reports  I spek  of 

, e.  ‘ * Commissioners  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

CommLbne'ii;  Th''°‘  *0  schools  to  the 

”0-  ™ ‘he  nature  of  returns 

the'ftatelf  hmited?-The  number  of  scholars, 

Sose  trf thrchk&  ““ber  of  assistants; 

1321.  Are 
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1321.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  endowment  of  the  Diocesan 
schools  r — T:  es. 

1322.  Is  the  history  of  their  origin  and  endowment,  as  set  forth  in  the  fifth 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Education,  accurate  ? — I have  never 
read  it. 

1323.  What  was  the  origin  of  Diocesan  schools  in  Ireland? — They  were 
established  under  an  Act  of  Elizabeth. 

1324.  What  was  the  object  of  that  Act? — That  there  should  be  a school  in 
each  diocese,  to  be  supported  by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  so  far  as  the  endow- 
ment of  salary. 

1325.  Did  that  Act  contemplate  free  schools  ? — They  ai'e  styled  Free  Schools. 

1326.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  report  of  I788  ? — No. 

1327.. Is  the  Act  to  which  you  allude  the  following:  In  the  12th  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  an  Act  passed  “ for  the  erection  of  a free  school 
within  every  diocese  of  this  realm ; the  school-house  for  every  diocese  to  be 
erected  within  the  principal  shire  towns  of  the  diocese,  where  school-houses 
were  not  already  built,  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  whole  diocese,  without 
respect  of  freedoms  by  the  oversight  of  the  ordinaries  of  the  diocese  or  of  the 
vicars-general,  sede  vacante;  and  the  sheriffs  of  the  shire,  the  lord-deputy  or  other 
governor  or  other  governors  of  this  realm  for  the  time  being,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  are,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  every  diocese,  to 
appoint  for  every  schoolmaster  such  yearly  salary,  where  none  is  already  ap- 
pointed, as  he  with  and  by  their  advice  shall  think  expedient,  whereof  the 
ordinaries  shall  bear  for  ever  the  third  part,  and  the  parsons  and  other  eccle- 
siastical persons  of  the  same  diocese  the  other  two  parts,  by  an  equal  contri- 
bution to  be  made  by  the  ordinaries ; and  all  the  churches,  patronages,  vicarages 
and  other  ecclesiastical  livings  that  have  come  by  any  title  to  the  Queen  or  any 
of  her  progenitors,  shall  be  charged  with  this  payment  and  contribution,  in 
whatever  hands  the  same  are  or  shall  come’*?— That  is  the  Act. 

1328.  Are  you  aware  of  any  Act  modifying  this  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  } — 
There  are  several  Acts.  There  was  an  Act  of  William,  which  construed  these 
as  Classical  Schools, 

1329.  ’Ifill  you  state  the  particular  Act  ? — The  7th  of  Will.  3,  c.  4. 

•1330.  "U  hat  distinction  do  you  draw  between  Classical  schools  and  Free 
schools,  as  constituted  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  ? — I do  not  draw  any  distinc- 
tion. 

1331.  Then  what  was  the  purport  of  the  Act  of  William  ? — It  was  to  establish 
those  schools  on  a better  footing.  It  was,  I believe,  ciiiefly  to  charge  the 
counties  with  an  assessment  for  the  erection  of  proper  school- houses ; and  the 
Act  recited,  I believe  for  the  first  time,  that  these  were  to  be  classical  schools. 

1 332.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  lost  their  character  of  Free  schools  at  that 
time? — No. 

1333*  Are  you  aware  of  another  Act  passed  in  the  12th  Geo.  2,  by  which 
power  was  given  “ to  every  archbishop,  bishop,  dean,  dean  and  chapter,  dignitary 
or  prebendary  of  a cathedral  church,  out  of  any  land  to  any  of  them  belonging, 
to  set  apart  any  piece  of  ground,  not  exceeding  one  plantation  acre,  in  some 
convenient  part  of  the  diocese  to  be  approved  of  by  the  chief  governor,**  &c., 
for  the  building  of  a school? — Yes. 

1 334.  Are  you  aware  of  any  Acts  subsequent  to  the  Acts  that  have  just  been 
quoted,  altering  considerably  the  proportion  of  expense  for  the  foundation  and 
support  of  those  schools?— No,  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

1335*  Are  you  aware  of  an  Act  of  the  29th  Geo.  2,  by  which  the  Grand 
Juries  were  called  on  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  expense  ?-^Yes. 

1336.  Are  you  aware  of  another  Act  in  the  reign  of  George  2,  by  which,  in 
con^quence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  determining  the  proportion  which 
the  Grand  Jury  and  Clergy  should  respectively  contribute  towards  the  building 
ot  the  School,  the  whole  was  thrown  upon  the  Grand  Jury?— I am  not  aw’are 
which  charged  any  other  body  with  the  expense  of  building  the 
sc  ool-houses  ; it  was  only  with  reference  to  the  salary  that  the  diocesan  and 
the  clergy  were  charged,  not  as  to  the  building. 

r Act  having  been  passed  determining  the  proportion  which  the 

mnd  Jury  should  contribute  till  the  reign  of  George  2,  how  did  it  come  to 
, E 4 ^ pass 
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pass  that  in  that  interval  diocesan  schools  were  established  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland:  who  bore  the  expenses  of  their  building — I think  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  made  the  grand  juries  chargeable  with  the  expense  of  those  build- 

”338.  On  whom  was  imposed  the  building  of  schools,  down  to  the  reign  of 
William  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

1339.  Do  you  not  think  it  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament  being  required  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  grand  juries  to  build 
the  school,  that  anterior  to  that  period  either  the  Government  or  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  not  the  Grand  Juries,  were  the  persons  required  to  build  it  ? 

I think  that  Act  of  William  was  to  explain  an  Act  which  charged  grand 
juries  previously  with  the  expense  of  those  buildings.  /.itt.,, 

1340.  Supposing  that  to  be  a correct  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  \Villiam, 
does  It  not  appear  that  in  the  interval  between  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  William,  the  charge  of  building  was  principally  or  solely  thrown,  in  fact,  upon 
the  church : and  is  not  that  in  analogy  with  the  practice  which  had  been  adopted 
in  Scotland  at  an  early  period,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  regard  to 
this  same  description  of  schools'? — I cannot  answer  that. 

3 341 . Your  interpretation,  then,  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament  leads  you  to  sup- 
pose that  the  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  the  archbishop  and  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  were  liable  only  to  a contribution  for  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  that  the  grand  juries  were  obliged  to  defray  all  the  expenses  necessary  for 
the  building  and  maintaining  of  the  schools?— They  explain  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
upon  that  point.  I think  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  also  provided  it. 

1342.  'Were  these  Acts  of  Parliament  effective?— No. 

1343.  What  number  of  schools  were  established  in  consequence  ? — I am  not 
certain  as  to  the  number  that  have  been  properly  established  up  to  this  day. 

1344.  Taking  the  earliest  detailed  report  we  have  upon  the  subject,  that  of 
I7S8,  what  number  were  established  in  17S8? — I cannot  say ; those  reports 
were  never  in  my  possession  as  secretary  to  the  Commissioners. 

1 345.  It  appears  that  there  were  in  17S8  twenty  of  those  dioceses  which  con- 
tributed to  the  payment  of  diocesan  schoolmasters  respectively,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  therefore  that  there  were  20  schools ; have  you  any  information 
bow  many  of  these  schools  were  built  with  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Juries: 
— At  that  period  I have  not. 

1 346.  In  referring  to  a later  period,  can  you  give  instances  of  the  co-operation 
of  grand  juries  in  building  those  schools? — I can  mention  that  the  school-house 
in  Downpatrick,  being  the  district  school-house  for  the  dioceses  of  Down  aud 
Dromore,  was  built  by  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Down; 
also  the  school-house  at  Ballymena,  for  tlie  dioceses  of  Armagh  and  Connor, 
by  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Antrim  ; and  I believe  the 
school-house  at  Monaghan,  by  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of 
Monaghan. 

1347.  Did  they  contribute  the  whole  or  a portion  only  of  the  expense 
They  contributed  the  whole,  except  in  the  case  of  the  school  at  Monaghan. 

1348.  Were  any  conditions  made  by  the  Grand  Juries  when  they  made  those 
contributions  ? — None. 

1349.  There  was  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  ISld,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Diocesan  schools  and  Royal  schools  ; do  you  know  out  of  what  circumstances 
that  Act  arose  ? Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  report  to  the  Government  ot 
the  inefficient  state  in  which  education  in  those  schools  was  conducted  at  the 
time  ? — Yes,  it  arose  out  of  a report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  the 
year  1812. 

1350.  There  were  Commissioners  of  Education  in  being  before  that  yearr" 
Y^es  ; I fancy  a special  commission. 

1351.  And  the  result  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  53  Geo.  3,  c.  I07>^f 
which  a Board  was  constituted? — Yes. 

3352.  Of  how  many  members  was  it  composed? — Originally  there  were 
three  archbishops  and  a bishop  for  each  province,  certain  of  the  judges  ana 
others ; and  under  a subsequent  Act  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  the  power  0 
adding  to  the  number.  , ^ 

^ 1353,  Most 
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J353-  them  were  official  .persons  ? — Yes.  jv.  C.  Q;.- 

1354.  tVere  any  of  the  Coimnissioners  paid  r — None.  

135.5*  Has  it  been  generally  found  easy  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  24  July 
Commissioners? — No,  very  difficult  at  times. 

1 356.  Have  you  ever  found  the  business  obstructed  for  several  months  toge- 
ther by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  Commissioners  ? — I cannot 
say  for  several  months  together,  but  there  have  been  frequent  interruptions  to 
the  business,  owing  to  the  non-attendance  of  a Commissioner  in  right  of  office, 
one  at  least  being  necessary  to  form  a Board. 

1 357.  Did  the  Lord  Lieutenant  exercise  tiie  power  which  the  Act  gave  him  of 
adding  to  the  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  evil  ? — He  did 
not  keep  the  number  full : at  times,  when  his  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  the  vacancies,  they  were  filled  up,  but  till  very  lately  the  number  was  not  full. 

1358.  Upon  the  whole,  did  you  find  that  the  Commission  was  as  efficient  as 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  ? — Certainly  not : though  a certain  number  of 
the  Commissioners  attended,  yet  for  want  of  a Commissioner  in  right  of  office, 
frequently  no  business  could  be  done  at  those  meetings. 

1359.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  those  Commissioners 
could  with  advantage  be  transfeiTed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  present  Board 
of  National  Education,  and  both  Boards  consolidated? — The  system  of  educa- 
tion under  one  is  so  different  fi'om  the  system  under  the  other,  that  I am,  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  could  be  transferred  with  advantage. 

1360.  Could  not  the  same  individuals  easily  direct  their  attention  to  two 
different  courses  of  education,  one  higher  and  another  lower,  but  guided  by 
the  same  general  principles  ? — I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  could  not. 

1361.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  exist  in  Ireland  two  sepa- 
rate bodies,  having  a control  over  the  educational  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  w’hen  one  of  these  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners,  has  been  found  to  be  very 
inefficient? — Although  it  has  occurred  at  times  that  a Board  could  not  be 
formed,  yet  from  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  being  more  punctual 
at  other  times,  the  arrears  have  been  disposed  of. 

1362.  Do  you  think,  with  a view  to  correct  these  evils,  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  or  to  consolidate  it  with  the 
Board  of  National  Education? — I certainly  do. 

1363.  This  Board  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  the  Inefficiency  of  the 
diocesan  schools  ; can  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  circumstances  which 
go  to  prove  this  inefficiency  and  the  propriety  of  having  appointed  this  Board? 

— lam  not  aw'are  that  this  Board  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  diocesan  schools.  I believe  this  Board  was  appointed  altogether 
for  the  superintendence  of  endowed  schools,  whether  public  or  private. 

1364.  Do  not  you  collect  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  that  up  to 
that  period  few  diocesan  schools  had  been  established  ; that  the  masters  were 
paid  very  small  salaries,  and  that  the  schools  in  general  were  in  a state  of  com- 
parative neglect? — Yes. 

1365.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  data  from  which  those  con- 
clusions were  drawn  ? — The  only  data  I can  refer  to  are  to  be  collected  from 
the  reports  from  1S09  to  1812,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Board. 

1366.  In  the  early  reports  upon  the  diocesan  schools,  it  is  stated  that  out  of 
34, dioceses  there  were  not  more  than  20  diocesan  schoolmasters,  and  that  these 
schoolmasters,  who  were  examined  before  the  Commissioners  of  that  day,  did 
not  receive  a larger  sum  than  20 1 12^.  yearly  at  the  lowest,  and  40/.  yearly 
at  the  highest  j a sum  w'hich  is  well  known  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  particularly  in  a class  of  schools  like  that  of  the  diocesan  : 
to  whom  would  you  attribute  this  neglect? — I think  it  was  owing  to  the  laws 
as  they  existed  at  that  time.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  since  empowered 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  those  masters  with  which  the  diocesans  and  the  clergy  are 
charged. 

1367.  Was  not  the  bishop  obliged,  together  with  the  clergy,  to  pay  the  salary 
of  those  schoolmasters ; and  how  came  it  to  pass  that  they  gave  so  small  a pay- 
ment to  those  schoolmasters  as  20/.  to  the  lowest,  and  40/.  to  the  highest? — 

I cannot  answer  that  question. 

^'30.  s 1368.  What 
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rr.  c.  Qui«5  Esq.  1368.  What  were  the  improvements  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  Act 

of  Parliament  passed  in  1813? — There  w'as  a consolidation  of  the  schools  in 

24  July  1835.  some  cases,  making  them  district  schools ; and  there  was  a pow'er  given  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  fixing  the  salaries  payable  to  the  masters.  For  instance 
the  schools  for  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Dromore  were  consolidated  into  a 
district  school,  which  is  held  at  Downpatrick. 

1369.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “consolidated  ?” — I think  the  word 
is  made  use  of  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

1370.  Which  w^ere  the  schools  consolidated  upon  that  occasion? — Armash 
and  Connor,  Down  and  Dromore,  Meath  and  Ardagh,  Kilmore,  Ranhoe 
and  Clogher,  Dublin  and  Glendalough,  0.ssory  and  Loughlin,  Cashel\nnd 
Emly,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Limerick,  Killaloe  and  Kilfenoia,  Cork,  Clo\Tie 
and  Ross,  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

2371.  Where  several  dioceses  were  consolidated,  one  school  was  made  to 
answer  for  the  two  dioceses? — Yes ; I am  not  certain  whether,  the  bishop  of 
Killalia  being  bishop  also  of  Achonry,  there  was  a consolidation  in  that  and 
similar  instances ; but  the  warrants  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  are  in  existence. 

1372.  Was  not  the  result  of  this  to  exempt  the  clergy  of  tlie  several  dioceses 
from  supporting  separate  schoolmasters  and  separate  schools,  to  which  they 
were  obliged  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  and  by  subsequent  Acts  ? — Yes ; but  the 
consolidation  did  not  relieve  the  clergy  or  the  bishop  in  any  manner  from 
the  contribution. 

^373*  I>hl  it  not  relieve  them  from  the  support  of  two  masters  instead  of 
one?~Yes;  but  the  charge  upon  them  under  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  I apprehend  was  heavier  than  it  had  been  previously. 

1374.  But  inasmuch  as  previously  the  charges  were  much  lighter  than  they 
ought  to  have  been  or  than  was  contemplated  % the  Act  of  Parliament,  would 
it  not  Jiave  been  a juster  arrangement,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Act, 
that  they  should  pay  a proper  salary  to  a teacher  in  each  of  those  dioceses, 
and  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have  declared  what  that  salary  should  be 
instead  of  exempting  them  from  the  payment  of  one  teacher,  and  allowing  the 
sums  ajjpropriated  to  the  several  teachers  to  be  applied  to  one  teacher  instead 
of  two  ? — T'he  Legislature  thought  differently  at  that  time. 

537.5*  Have  you  found  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Commissioners  by  the 
Act  of  the  J3d  of  Geo.  3,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  due  control  of  the  school- 
masters under  the  inspection  of  the  Commissioners? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
resistance  having  been  made  to  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

137^.  Do  you  conceive  that  under  that  Act  you  are  at  liberty  to  remove  a 
schoolmaster  for  non-compliance  with  the  regulations,  if  your  Board  shall  deem 
It  expedient  ?— I do,  for  any  misconduct ; and  I should  consider  disobedience 
to  tfxe_  orders  of  the  Board,  when  those  orders  were  issued  under  sufficient 
authority,  would  be  misconduct  in  the  master. 

*377-  Has  it  not  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Limericlc  school  that  the 
power  ot  removal  for  non-compliance  with  your  regulations  has  been  denied  by 
the  schoolmaster  ?— I am  not  aware  of  it. 

1375.  Hav’e  you  under  that  Act  any  power  of  appointing  or  paying  local 
inspectois,  whose  duty  it  should  be  personally  to  visit  the  schools  ? — None,  ex- 
cepting the  power  given  to  the  Board  of  appointing  visitors.  They  may  appoint 
otlie^^^  purpose  of  visitation  persons  living  on  the  spot,  or  they  may  appoint 

5379*  How  is  that  visitation  carried  on;  is  it  not  generally  known  that  the 
master  comes  up  to  town,  instead  of  the  visitors  going  down  to  the  school?-! 
nave  known  a visitation  take  place  upon  the  spot,  and  I have  known  a visita- 
tion take  place  in  the  board-room. 

^ 13S0.  Mhich  are  the  most  numerous? — In  my  time  there  were  very  fe^’ 
visitations  indeed;  I think  I could  enumerate  them.  The  visitation  that  I 
allude  to  is  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  53d  of  Geo.  3.  If  any  com- 
plaints were  made  to  the  Board,  and  it  was  thought  that  sufficient  grounds  had 
been  laid  for  a visitation,  the  Act  of  Parliament  points  out  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing under  that  visitation.  ^ 

^381.  Is  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  to  decide  whether  there  be  good 
ground  for  the  visitation  ?— It  is. 

1382.  You 
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1382.  Vou  have  stated  that  there  has  been  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
masters;  you  mean  of  course  no  open  resistance? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
resistance. 

1383.  Has  there  been  no  passive  resivStance  by  want  of  compiiance  \vith 
the  general  tenor  of  their  duty? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

13S4.  Will  you  describe  the  visitations  which  took  place  while  you  were 
secretary  to  the  Board,  and  their  object  and  consequences  ? — I should  cor- 
rect the  expression  that  very  few  visitations  took  place  while  1 was  secretary  : 
I apprehend  that  not  one  visitation  took  place;  there  was  a visitation  re- 
solved upon,  which  did  not  take  place,  owing  to  the  non-attendance  of  a Com- 
missioner in  right  of  office. 

1385.  What  do  you  mean  by  a visitation? — For  instance,  if  it  were  repre- 
sented to  the  Board  that  a master  refused  to  take  free  scholars,  the  Board 
would  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  accusation,  and  remove  the  master  if 
they  thought  proper. 

1386.  Are  you  aware  of  any  such  complaint  having  ever  been  made? — I am 
aware  of  a complaint  of  that  kind  having  been  made,  and  that  the  Board  imme- 
diately required  the  master  to  give  publicity  in  the  town  that  he  tvas  bound  to 
accept  such  free  scholars. 

1357.  Are  you  not  aware  that  for  several  years  repeated  remonstrances  have 
been  made  by  the  grand  jury  to  the  Board,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
diocesan  schoolmaster  in  the  district  school  of  Limerick  to  take  free  scholars  ? 
— No;  the  communications  of  the  grand  jury  were  all  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  the  school  upon  what  was  considered  a proper  footing. 

1358.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  schoolmaster  in  that  particular  instance 
denied  altogether  the  right  of  the  Board  to  impose  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
taking  a certain  number  of  free  scholars? — I heard  that  that  passed  before  the 
grand  jury. 

1389.  Were  there  not  communications  to  the  effect  that  the  master  main- 
tained that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  subject  to  no  such  con- 
ditions, and  that  having  been  so  appointed  he  did  not  consider  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  had  a right  to  impose  these  conditions  r — I recollect 
now  that  that  was  reported  in  a letter  from  General  Burke,  I believe,  to  the 
Board ; and  the  Board  in  their  answer  distinctly  stated  that  the  master  would 
be  bound  to  take  free  scholars,  and  that,  whenever  the  school  was  established 
upon  the  footing  that  both  parties  were  then  desirous  that  it  should,  the  master 
■would  be  bound  to  take  such  free  scholars ; and  even  the  Board  acceded  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  the  wishes  of  the  grand  jury  upon  that  point. 

1390.  Are  you  aware  that  this  complaint  against  the  masters  for  not  taking 
free  scholars,  and  preferring  boarders,  is  an  old  complaint  and  to  be  found  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiry  into  Education  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  it. 

1391.  You  state  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  visitations  that  have  taken  place  ; will  you  state  to  the  Committee 
your  information  upon  that  subject? — There  was  a visitation  resolved  upon  on 
the  school  at  Cavan,  during  my  secretaryship.  The  master  and  his  assistant 
were  summoned  to  attend  in  Dublin  before  the  Board.  Some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners attended,  but  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a Commissioner  in  right 
of  office  the  visitation  could  not  be  held.  Before  the  subject  again  came  spe- 
cially under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  the  master  resigned,  and  another 
master  was  appointed  in  his  stead  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1392.  Had  you  any  funds  at  your  command  to  enable  you  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses involved  in  the  task  of  personally  inspecting  the  schools? — ^None  for  the 
diocesan  schools. 

1.893-  -’^nd  the  consequence  of. that  has  been  that  practically  there  has  been 
no  such  inspection,  except  where  you  considered  yourself  bound  to  travel 
across  with  the  penal  powers  given  you  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

1394.  Have  the  Board  the  power  of  paying  the  expenses  of  a visitation  out 
of  the  fund  ? — I think  the  Board  have  the  power  of  charging  the  funds  of  the 
royal  schools  with  the  expenses  of  a visitation. 

1395.  But  not  the  Diocesan  schools? — They  could  not  charge  the  funds  of 
the  royal  schools  with  the  expenses  of  the  inspection,  of  the  diocesan  schools, 
but  such  expenses  would  be  chargeable  against  the  consolidated  fund. 

^30-  s 2 1396.  Do 
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ir.  c.  Ciuiii,  Esq.  1396.  Do  they  administer  the  funds  of  the  Royal  schools? — They  do.  I 

have  just  recollected  that  there  was  a visitation  in  my  time. 

S4  July  1S35.  1 What  number  of  Diocesan  schools  were  constituted  in  consequenceof 

that  Act  of  Parliament? — I think  18. 

3398.  What  were  tlie  several  schools  placed  under  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — The  diocesan  schools  and  schools  of  royal 
foundation,  and  schools  of  private  foundation,  with  certain  exceptions  meu- 
tioned  in  the  53d  of  George  3.  The  exceptions  are,  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
the  charter  schools,  and  the  parish  schools  established  under  the  Act  of  the 
28th  of  Henry  8,  and  any  establishment  for  the  purposes  of  education  uiicler 
the  control  of  visitors  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  charter. 

1399.  What  were  the  funds  annexed  to  the  several  Diocesan  schools?— -The 
only  fund  is  the  fund  that  arises  from  the  contribution  of  the  diocesan  and  the 
clergy,  in  the  way  of  salary  to  the  master.' 

1400.  Do  all  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  actually  contribute  to  these  schools  at 
present? — No;  because  masters  have  not  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant to  all  the  schools. 

1401.  Where  they  are  not  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  whom  are 
they  paid  ?— Where  there  has  been  no  appointment,  there  has  been  no  one  to 
receive  the  salary.  There  are  three  exceptions : in  the  diocese  of  Armawli 
the  appointment  is  in  the  primate ; in  the  diocese  of  Meath  it  is  in  the  bishop ; 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare  I think  it  is  in  the  bishop. 

1402.  Are  these  masters  paid  by  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  ? — Yes. 

1403.  Is  there  any  diocese  in  which  the  clergy  and  the  bishop  do  not  pay 
any  contribution  ? — Yes,  where  there  is  no' master. 

1404.  In  how  many  dioceses  is  that  the  case? — Cashel  and  £mly%  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe,  Waterford  and  Lismore,  Killalla  and  Achonry,'  Clonfert  and 
Kilmacduagh.  I apprehend  that  there  are  no  masters  appointed  to  those 
schools. 

1405.  What  is  the  reason  that  there  liave  been  no  masters  appointed  to  those 
schools? — It  altogether  rests  with  the  Government.  The  Commissioners  of 
Education  have  from  time  to  time  called  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  attention  to  the 
fact,  3‘equesting  that  these  appointments  might  be  made ; and  though  there  were 
not  school-houses  to  receive  the  scholars,  that  the  masters  should  be  required  to 
keep  school  in  their  private  houses. 

1406.  Can  you  specify  to  tlie  Committee  the  dates  of  these  several  represen- 
tations to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?~I  cannot  recollect  the  dates ; but  representa- 
tions were  made  to  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Anglesea,  and  I think  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 

1407.  These  several  schools  are  constituted  on  the  same  principle ; are  they 
of  the  same  extent  in  general,  or  are  some  large  and  others  small.? — The 
attendance  of  scholars  at  some  is  greater  than  at  others. 

^ 1408.  Does  that  arise  from  the  size  of  the  building,  or  the  extent  of  the 
diocese,  or  from  what  other  circumstance  ? — I could  not  state  the  circumstances. 

1409.  What  is  the  sum  usually  paid  to  the  masters  ? — The  highest  salary  is 
200  i.  a year  of  the  late  currency,  and  the  lowest  salary  is  40 1.  of  the  late  cur- 
rency ; so  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1410.  Which  schoolmaster  receives  the  highest  ?— For  Cork  Cloyne  and 
Ross. 

1411.  And  the  lowest  ? — For  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh;  but  in  the  latter 
case  there  is  no  master,  and  therefore  there  is  no  salary  received. 

74^2.  Aie  the  number  of  free  scholars  which  the  master  is  to  receive  speci* 
fied  by  any  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ? — No. 

1413-  When  you  were  Secretary  to  the  Board,  were  there  any  schools  with- 
out any  f^e  scholars? — There  were,  as  appears  by  the  return  before  me. 

1414.  How  many  ? — This  return  is  dated  the  18th  of  July  1831.  At  the 
school  of  Annagh  and  Connor  there  seem  to  have  been  no  free  scholars;  at 
the  school  of  Down  and  Dromore,  none;  at  the  school  of  Limerick,  Killaloe 
and  Kilfenoia,  none ; at  the  school  of  Meath  and  Ardagh,  none.  I have  stated 
that  there  are  nominally  18  schools,  but  there  are  not  masters  to  some  of  them; 
but  under  the  Act  there  should  be  18  schools. 

3415.  How  many  are  there  in  actual  operation  ? — Twelve;  in  vvliich  num- 
ber I include  the  school  of  Limerick.  1 inerition  that  because  it  may  turn  out 
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tliat  there  is  not  a school  there  at  present ; but  I know  that  during  the  time 
I was  secretary  the  master  did  return  scholars. 

1410.  Out  of  those  12  schools  there  were  several  in  your  time  which  had  not 
free  scholars  whatever  ; was  any  representation  made  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  several  masters  of  these  schools? — There  was  5 there  was  a 
circular  during  my  time  sent  to  each  master,  pointing  out  that  under  the  laws 
he  was  bound  to  accept  free  scholars,  if  any  offered. 

1417.  Did  that  ^circular  induce  the  masters  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to 
take  free  scholars  ? — I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  ever  objected  to 
accept  free  scholars  after  the  receipt  of  that  circular. 

141 8.  In  the  next  report  which  they  made  to  the  Board,  was  tlie  same  cir- 
cumstance observable ; did  these  several  schools  still  continue  without  free 
scholars?— I do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  comparison  made  between  the 
returns. 

1419.  Then  practically  the  Board  did  not  enforce  its  own  Circular  r— Before 
the  Board  could  take  any  steps  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  masters 
refused  to  take  free  scholars. 

1 420.  Did  any  investigation  take  place  in  your  time  relative  to  the  causes 

which  produced  the  absence  of  free  scholars  in  these  several  schools  ? No. 

1421.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  which  those 
schools  are  situated  would  not  willingly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 

having  their  children  educated  free,  provided  the  school  was  open  to  them  ? 

I cannot  form  any  opinion  upon  that,  but  I have  always  understood  that  there 
was  a reluctance  shown  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  children  as  “ free 
scholars.’’ 

1422.  Did  you  ever  understand  that  the  masters  under  those  circumstances 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  in  a very  different  manner  those  who  came 
to  them  as  boarders  paying,  and  those  who  were  forced  upon  them  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  as  free  scholars  ?— I never  heard  a complaint  of  the  kind. 

1423.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  some  general  ijupres- 
sion  of  that  kind,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  availing  tiiemselves  of 
the  advantage  intended  to  be  afforded  by  the  Act  ? — I never  even  heard  that 
there  w.as  an  impression  of  the  kind  abroad. 

1424.  What  was  the  usual  average  of  payment,  on  the  part  of  boarders  and 
day  scholars,  in  tliose  several  schools? — I think  for  boarders  from  30  to  40 
guineas  a year  in  the  diocesan  schools.  I do  not  recollect  the  charge  for  day 
scholars. 

1425.  Is  that  the  average  of  payment  in  most  of  the  schools  in  Ireland? 

The  payments  were  higher  at  one  time ; for  instance,  I know  at  the  Royal 
school  at  Armagh  the  terms  have  been  reduced. 

3426,  Did  you  find  in  many  of  those  schools  that  the  day  scholars  were  very 
numerous  r — No. 

3427.  What  was  the  smallest  number  of  scholars  returned  to  you  in  any  of 
the  Diocesan  schools? — The  smallest  number  by  this  i*eturn  appeal's  to  have 
been  six. 

342S.  Were  tliere  many  whose  returns  did  not  exceed  10  altogether  ? — No ; 
they  all  exceeded  10,  except  the  one  I mentioned  of  Down  and  Dromore. 

3429.  What  was  the  i-eturn  from  Limerick  in  1831  r— In  July  1831  the 
number  of  scholars  was  eleven. 

1430.  IV hat  was  the  general  accommodation  in  those  schools;  were  they 
sufliciently  large  in  general  to  receive  a considerable  number  of  scholars  ?— Not 
large  enough  to  receive  a considerable  number ; and  with  reference  to  the 
school  I have  last  mentioned,  there  was  no  public  accommodation  for  scholars ; 
the  master  was  not. provided  with  a school-house. 

1433.  Was  a school-house  rented? — At  his  own  expense. 

1432.  Were  there  many  cases  of  a similar  kind?— I find  five  that  have 
returned  scholars,  that  M-ere  not  provided  with  school-houses. 

M33-  Had  the  other  seven  schools,  buildings  erected  for  their  particular 
use  on  ground  given  for  the  use  of  the  school  ?— Yes : when  I say  that  there 
fw  j without  school-houses,  I ought  to  add  to  the  number  the  six  schools 
tnat  have  not  masters  at  present. 

of  the  12  which  have  masters,  there  are  four  that  have  no  free 
.jC  ® iirs ; so  that  in  point  of  fact  there  are  only  eight  schools  which  have  free 
-.S3  scholars. 
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JP’'.  C.  Quin,  Esq. 
34  July  1 835. 


scholars,  those  schools  being  established  under  an  Act  for  the  erection  of  Free 
schools  ? — Exactly  so. 

3435.  Are  you  aware  by  whom  were  erected  the  buildings,  and  by  whom 
were  given  the  lands  to  the  schools  r — Not  without  reference  to  documents. 

1436.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  no  school-house  at  Limerick;  are  you. 
aware  that  some  10  or  15  years  ago  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  and  the  city 
of  Limerick  presented,  the  one  a sum  of  1,400/.  and  the  other  a sum  of  400/ 
for  erecting  a school-house  ? — lam  aware  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
of  Limerick  presented,  14  or  15  years  ago,  a sum  to  be  levied  by  instalments 
and  I know  that  the  sum  was  completed  in  1823.  * 

143/.  Did  it  not  begin  in  1819? — I believe  so. 

1438.  That  fund  has  been  lying  ever  since  in  the  hands  of  the  county  trea- 
surer, yielding  no  interest? — It  has. 

1439.  -^11^  money  that  was  presented  by  the  city  of  Limerick  Grand 
Jury,  such  of  it  at  least  as  was  realized,  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  site  of  the  school-house  ? — Yes. 

1440.  No  school-house  has  been  built  ? — No. 

1441.  The  county  of  Clare  is  united  with  the  diocese  of  Limerick  for  the 
establishment  of  a Diocesan  school? — Yes. 

1442.  Did  the  county  of  Clare  upon  that  occasion  make  any  contribution? 
— No,  as  it  w'as  not  bound  to  do  so  by  law\ 

1443.  Was  it  not  as  much  bound  to  do  so  as  the  county  of  Limerick?— No- 

because  the  county  in  which  the  school-house  was  to  be  built,  was  the  county 
liable  to  the  charge  of  the  building.  I fancy  that  a Presentment  upon  the 
county  of  Clare,  for  the  school  of  Limerick,  would  have  been  an  illeo-al  Present- 
ment. ° 

1444.  Is  not  the  Presentment  for  the  building  of  a school-house  a voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Jury  ?— I fancy  that  every  Presentment  must  be 
supported  by  some  authority. 

1445*  -d-s  the  law  stands  at  present,  is  the  Grand  Jury  bound,  unless  it  shall 
see  fit,  to  present  for  the  erection  of  a school-house  ? — It  is  not  imperative  on 
the  grand  jury  to  do  so. 

1446.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
rile  fiulure  of  the  building  of  the  school-house  ?— I would  beg  to  refer  the 
Committee  to  the  correspondence  that  has  been  alluded  to  already,  between 
rile  Grand  Ju^',  Committees  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.  That  correspondence  will  fully  show  what  from  time  to  time  has 
prevented  the  erection  of  the  school-house. 

1447.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Limerick  refused  to  allow  the  County 
treasurer  to  pay  over  the  money  to  your  Board  with  a view  to  the  erection  of 

D ^ i^poii  the  ground  that  the  schoolmaster  would  not  engage,  nor 
the  Board  engage  for  him,  that  a certain  number  of  free  scholars  should  be 
educated  m the  school:  was  not  that  the  object  of  the  negotiation?— That 
would  require  to  be  explained.  The  grand  jury,  in  the  first  instanoe,  during 
my  secretaryship,  objected  to  the  payment  of  this  money  until  a site  were 
procured  for  the  school  and  the  building  commenced,  When  the  site  was 
procured,  the  Board  represented  to  the  grand  jury  that  they  could  not  enter 
into  a contract  for  the  building  without  a sufficient  assurance  that  the  money 
would  be  forihcoming  to  the  contractors  whenever  they  were  called  upon  to 
pay  them,  ihen  the  grand  jury  objected  to  advance  the  money  on  other 
grounds,  viz.,  with  reference  to  regulations  for  the  reception  of  free  scholars. 
Ine  Board  told  the  grand  jury  in  answer  that  they  would  require  the  master 
to  receive  free  scholars,  but  that  they  were  not  empowered  by  law  to  secure  to 
the  grand  jury  a right  to  appoint  a certain  number  of  free  scholars,  which  they 
wished  to  have.  ’ 

1448.  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  the  Grand  Jury  gave  up  the  nomination 
or  the  scholars^  the  schoolmaster  refused  to  acknowledge  himself  bound  to  take 
a ceitain  number  of  free  scholars? — I am  almost  certain  that  during  my  secre- 
taryship  the  grand  jury  never  gave  up  their  right  to  nominate  a certain  number 
or  free  scholars.  • 

1449.  In  the  course  of  that  correspondence,  were  not  repeated  complaints 
made  by  the  persons  authorized  to  communicate  on  the  part  of  the  Grancf  Jury, 
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of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  facilitate  or  enforce  any 
arrangement  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  persons  locally  interested  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

1450.  And  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  imper- 
fections of  the  Act,  it  appears  that  a very  large  sum  of  money  has  been  lying 
utterly  unprofitable  to  the  public  for  a certain  number  of  years  ?— I ani  not 
aware  that  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  Act  that  that 
sum  of  money  was  allowed  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

1451.  Do  you  think  that  any  Act,  which  shall  allow  a body  such  as  the 
Grand  J ury,  to  reseiwe  a sum  which  has  been  levied  off  the  public,  for  1 5 years 

to  lie  unprofitable,  can  be  such  as  can  be  said  to  requme  no  amendment  ? 

Certainly  not : and  the  Board  applied  to  the  Government  for  an  amendment 
of  the  law,  to  compel  the  grand  jury  to  appropriate  the  money  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  presented. 

1452.  And  the  Grand  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  have  been  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  to  compel  the  schoolmaster  to  take  free  scholars,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  parties  representing  those  that  paid  the  assessment 
thought  desirable? — That  w'as  the  view  of  the  grand  jury.  General  Burke, 
w'ho  was  then  in  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  findino- 
that  there  was  no  law  to  enable  the  grand  jury  to  nominate  free  scholars  and 
to  compel  the  master  to  receive  them,  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  to  procure  the  necessary  amendment ; and  the  next  communica- 
tion received  by  the  Commissioners  was,  I think,  from  Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere, 
stating  that  an  application  had  been  made  to  Government,  and  that  the  answer 
was  that  the  parties  interested  must  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  relief. 

}453-  Y'ou  have  stated  that  some  of  the  school-houses  belonging  to  the 
Diocesan  schools  have  been  built  by  the  Grand  Juries : what  was  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  those  schools ; was  it  extensive  ?— The  sum  being  limited, 
the  accommodation  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  for  boarders. 

1454'  ere  they  built  by  contract  r — They  w'ere  built  by  contract,  under  the 
superintendence  of’  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

H55-  I^id  they  depute  any  person  to  watch  over  the  building.^ — Yes. 

1456.  Were  they  considered  to  be  cheaply  erected,  or  the  reverse? — They 
were  very  few,  and  I understood  the  houses  were  well  built  for  the  money 
expended  on  them.  In  the  case  of  the  school-house  for  Down  and  Dromore 
there  was  a complaint,  and  the  Board  inquired  into  it,  and  found  there  was 
not  sufficient  cause  to  complain. 

1457.  Is  ground  attached  to  those  schools  of  any  considerable  extent? I 

think  the  greatest  quantity  is  an  acre,  and  in  some  cases  less. 

1458.  Are  they  generally  situated  in  the  town? — Yes. 

14.59.  The  buildings  in  general  have  in  view  the  accommodation  of  boarders? 
— \ es. 

1460.  Do  you  think  it  is  a legitimate  object  for  assessment  upon  the  public, 
to  provide  accommodation  for  boarder's  in  a school  such  as  these  Diocesan 
schools,  which  are  frequented  solely  by  the  wealthier  classes  ?— Only  in  this 
respect,  that  wffiere  the  master  is  enabled  to  take  boarders,  he  is  in  a situation 
that  will  enable  him  to  pay  assistants  whose  attention  would  also  be  paid  to  the 
school,  and  in  case  of  his  illness  or  necessary  absence  there  would  be  always  a 
person  to  supply  his  place ; whereas  if  the  schools  were  limited  to  the  reception 
or  day  scholars,  such  an  advantage  would  not  arise. 

i4fii._  Do  you  not  think  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  giving  a 
power  to  Grand  Juries  to  raise  rnoney  by  assessment  from  the  occupying  tenants 
oi  the  country,  was  solely  given  in  consideration  of  these  schools  being 
destined  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community,  embracing  the  poorer  classes 
as  well  as  the  higher,  through  the  medium  of  free  instruction?—!  should 
think  so. 

1462.  Is  there  a great  disparity  in  the  sizes  and  accommodation  of  the 
Diocesan  schools ?— There  is  in  some  cases:  for  instance,  in  Derry  there  is  a 
very  arge  diocesan  school,  and  in  Armagh  and  Conuor  there  were  only  900/. 
expended  on  the  house. 

should  you  say  was  about  the  average  number  of  scholars  taught 
returns  schools  in  your  time? — I could  not  say  without  reference  to  the 

1464.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  these 
s 4 schools  ? — 


JV.  C.  Qubi,  Esq. 
24  July  1635. 
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/r.  C.  Qain,  Esq.  schools? — Generally  speaking,  I am,  from  those  returns.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  course  usually  adopted  for  .entrance  into  the  Dublin  College. 

24  July  1835.  1465.  Is  there  any  qualification  necessary  for  entrance  into  tliese  schools?— 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

1466.  No  literary  qualification? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

1467.  Is  there  any  religious  qualification  requisite  r — None  that  I ani 
aware  of. 

1468.  Is  it  open  to  all  persuasions  alike  ?• — So  far  as  I am  aware  of. 

1469.  Are  you  aware  of  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Koman-catholics 
where  those  schools  exist  to  enter  them  ? — No,  I am  not,  from  any  particular 
circumstances. 

1470.  Is  the  candidate  for  the  situation  of  master  required  to  pass  any  exami- 
nation previous  to  his  being  appointed? — I never  heard  that  there  was ; the 
appointments  ai‘e  chiefly  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1471 . Does  he  promote  from  one  school  to  ‘another? — •!  do  not  recollect  auy 
instance  of  the  kind. 

1472.  Are  any  of  these  schools  held  in  conjunction  with  ecclesiastical 
livings? — There  are  some. 

1473.  Are  such  schools  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  living  held  by  the 
schoolmaster  ? — I cannot  say  with  certainty. 

1474.  Are  tho  masters  generally  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church? 
— Altogether. 

1475.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a Roman-catholic  being  appointed  to  a Diocesan 
school  ? — No. 

1476.  Are  you  aware  of  anything,  either  in  the  laws  of  the  country  or  the 
regulations  of  the  Board,  to  preclude  a Roman-catholic  from  being  ap- 
pointed?— I am  not  aware  of  anything. 

1477.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  candidates  among  the  Roman-catholics 
for  such  situations  ? — Never. 

1478.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  circumstance  of  these  schools  being  habitu- 
ally superintended  by  Protestant  clergymen  w'ould  give  an  impression  to  the 
public  that  they  were  strictly  Protestant  establishments? — I think  it  is  very 
likely. 

1479.  V^ould  it  not  be  judicious  occasionally  to  intermix  Catholic  school- 
masters with  Protestant,  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  to  the  country  at  large 
that  they  were  open  to  all  persuasions? — That  is  a subject  I am  not  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  upon. 

14S0.  Do  not  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  think  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  funds  are  contributed  by  them,  it  does  to  a great  extent  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a Protestant  foundation  ? — I have  always  understood  that  these 
schools  have  been  looked  upon  in  that  point  of  view. 

1481.  It  so  happens  tlien,  that  though  there  is  no  decided  objection  to  the 
admission  of  Catholics  into  those  schools,  yet  that  from  the  circumstance  of 
Protestant  clergymen  being  the  masters,  the  impression  upon  the  public  at 
lai'ge  is  that  they  are  exclusive  establishments? — I cannot  say  as  to  the  im- 
pression on  the  public,  but  I think  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  tliat  there 
was  such  an  impression  abroad. 

1482.  In  order  to  make  them  more  efficient,  would  you  recommend  any 
alteration  in  the  particular  just  referred  to? — As  long  as  I look  upon  them  as 
connected  with  the  religious  establishment  of  the  country,  I think  a Protes- 
tant clergyman  is  a very  proper  master  over  such  a school ; I look  upon  it 
that  these  diocesan  schools  are  part  of  the  establishment. 

1483.  Do  you  think  it  fair  towards  the  Catholic  community  to  call  upon 
them  to  pay  for  the  building  of  school-houses  in  which  education  is  afforded 
under  auspices  which  may  or  may  not  be  favourable  to  their  views  of  religion, 
and  which  may  in  fact  be  of  an  exclusive  character  ? — As  I am  aware  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  have  stated,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Grand  Jury,  that  the  religious  tenets  of  Catholics  attending 
these  schools  should  not  be  interfered  with,  I see  no  hardship  in  charging  the 
County  at  large  with  the  support  of  these  schools.  • 

1484.  You  stated  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  in  a great  degree  a pre- 
paration for  entrance  into  Trinity  College  : are  you  aware  of  any  of  the 
divisions  of  this  course  of  instruction , what  portion  of  science  and  what 
portion  of  classical  literature  is  taught? — No. 

1485.  Have 
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1485.  Have  reports  been  presented  to  the  Commissioners  upon  tliese  points, 
by  the  Masters? — Returns, of  the  books  used  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

1486.  Have  any  returns  been  made  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils;  are  the 
names  reported  of  such  as  obtain  premiums  or  rewards  for  their  advancement 
in  education? — No. 

1487.  Do  you  consider  that  the  control  given  to  the  Board  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  extends  to  the  nature  and  methods  of  instruction ; that  they  have 
the  power  of  prescribing  a particular  course,  and  that  upon  non-compliance 
with  such  regulations,  they  would  be  authorized  in  removing  the  master? — 
I should  think,  as  the  Act  of  William  declared  that  these  shall  be  classical 
schools,  it  might  be  a legal  question  whether,  if  the  Board  directed  a certain 
course  of  education  not  classical  to  be  adopted  in  them,  they  would  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  that  course. 

1488.  If  the  course  of  education  were  very  much  enlarged  in  the  branches 
of  science,  you  think  it  might  be  possible  that  masters  might  object  to  this 
improvement,  and  that  the  Board  would  not  have  the  means  of  enforcing  it? — 

I think  it  possible  ; but  I never  heard  a question  raised  upon  the  point. 

1489.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Board  never  interfered  with  the  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  these  schools  r — Never  during  my  secretaryship,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

1490.  Did  the  several  schools  pursue  the  same  course  of  instruction  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  they  seemed  to  do  so ; but  I believe  in  the  school  at 
Derry  the  books  used  were  of  a more  extensive  nature  than  in  others. 

1491.  Did  the  character  and  the  number  of  the  books  come  under  your 
cognizance  as  Secretary  ? — No. 

1492.  Did  the  Commissioners  of  Education  send  forth  any  particular  works  for 
the  use  of  these  schools  ? — No,  they  had  no  funds  applicable  to  the  purpose. 

1493.  You  mentioned-  that  there  was  a second  class  of  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  called  the  Royal  schools  j what  is 
the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  schools  ? — They  were  established  under 
charters  of  Charles  1. 

1494.  How  many  are  there  ? — There  are  seven. 

1495.  Where  do  they  lie? — There  are  the  Royal  schools  of  Armagh,  Bana- 
gher,  Carysfort,  Cavan,  Dungannon,  Inniskillen  and  Raphoe. 

1496.  How  are  they  endowed? — With  land. 

1497.  To  what  extent? — In  the  case  of  the  Armagh  school,  the  rental  in 

November  last  was  b^lS/.  IBj.  ; Banagher,  259^.  5 s.  5d. ; Carysfort, 
153/.  Is.  7 d. ; Cavan,  509/.  4)S. ; Dungannon,  /•  9 s.;  Inniskillen, 

2,1 19  /.  0 s.  5 d. ; and.  Raphoe,  4>6 1 /.  10  s.  9 d. 

1498.  Are  those  lands  leased  in  general  to  one  person,  or  to  occupying 
tenants? — W'ith  one  exception  they  are  leased  to  occupying  tenants  directly, 
and  tliat  exception  is  Raphoe. 

1499.  Not  upon  fines?— No. 

1500.  Are  you  aware  of  fines  being  taken' in  any  case  recently  r — Certainly 
not;  the  Act  of  Parliament  prevented  it. 

1501.  Are  there  leases? — They  are  merely  contracts  from  year  to  year  in 
all  cases  excepting  in  the  case  of  Raphoe,  and  in  that  case  perhaps  1 might 
mention  the  reason  the  lease  was  granted  to  the  master.  The  Board  for  some 
time  endeavoured  to  manage  the  tenants  through  the  medium  of  an  agent,  and 
they  found  it  impossible  ; and  the  master  residing  near  to  the  lands,  and  being 
a gentleman  of  the  country,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  to  pay 
what  I really  believe,  from  the  arrears  stated  to  be  due  to  him,  is  the  real  value 
of  the  lands.  I had  reason  to  suppose  just  before  I left  office,  from  a conver- 
sation with  the  master,  that  he  would  at  some  early  period  propose  to  surrender 
the  lease ; and  I had  reason  to  think  that  the  Board  would  accept  the  surrender, 
and  endeavour  to  do  what  they  could  with  the  lands  under  the  management  of 
a local  agent. 

1502.  Is  there  much  diversity  in  the  description  of  land  belonging  to  the 
schools  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  very  great  difference  in  the  arable  land.  The 
Armagh  lands  are  the  best  lands. 

1503.  In  your  return  respecting  the  Royal  schools  in  the  year  1831,  the 
amounts  stated  as  salary  and  emoluments  attached  to  the  school  are  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  you  have  now  read  ? — That  can  be  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as 

• 630.  ‘ T • the 


C.  Qiiifi,  Esq. 
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IV.  c.  Quin,  Esq.  the  lease  of  the  Armagh  school  land,  which  expired  November  1831  wai 

• lease  made  before  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  raadei^ 

24  July  1835.  trust  for  the  then  master  of  the  school,  reserving  a rent  less  than  the  present^ 

1504.  With  respect  to  the  school  of  Dungannon,  it  appears  by  the  return  of 
1831  that  the  salary  and  emoluments  attached  to  the  school  were  369/.  anl 
there  was  also  92  Z.  per  annum  paid  to  an  assistant,  with  a large  house  aucinioe 
acres  of  ground ; and  in  your  present  return  you  give  the  yearly  rent  of  the 
school  of  Dungannon  at  1 Os.  9d.  ? — Yes  ; but  the  one  is  the  amount  of 
the  endowment,  and  the  other  is  the  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  masters 

1505.  What  becomes  of  the  balance  ? — The  balance  is  vested  in  the  Comi 
missioners,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  they  think  proper  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school ; and  with  reference  to  the  surplus,  they  applied  in  my  time  400/. 
a year  to  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College. 

1506.  Are  they  limited  in  their  applications  of  money  specifically  to  the 
school  to  which  the  estate  is  annexed? — Yes,  in  respect  of  exhibitions. 

1507.  They  cannot  apply  the  surplus  of  one  school  to  the  purposes  of  ano- 

ther  T — No ; and  I answer  that  from  an  opinion  of  the  late  Attorney-o’eneraL 
which  was  taken  when  the  Board  were  anxious  to  have  applied  the  fmids,  so 
that  there  should  be  an  appropriation  for  the  endowment  of  exhibitions,  which 
the  scholars  of  each  school  could  avail  themselves  of.  It  is,  however,*  in  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  apply  the  surplus  of  one  school  to  the  actual  mainte- 
nance of  another,  although  it  was  considered  that  they  could  not  apply  it  to 
the  endowment  of  exhibitions  for  another  school.  ^ ^ 

150S.  Take  the  ca.se  of  the  school  of  Inniskillen,  which  appears  to  have  a 
yearly  rental  of  2,119  I,  and  a stock  in  the  Bank  of  S,OH<  I ; will  you  explain 
to  the  Committee  how  these  sums  are  respectively  appropriated,  and  the  nutn- 
ber  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  that  school  ?— In  the  case  of  the  Innis- 
killeii  school,  the  head-master  receives  500/.  a year,  his  first  assistant  250/.,  and 
his  second  assistant  100  /.  a year. 

1509.  How  is  the  balance  expended?— During  the  whole  of  my  secretary- 
ship that  was  the  only  school  that  had  a surplus,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
surplus  funds  of  that  school  were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  some  of 
the  other  Royal  schools. 

151a.  What  number  of  scholars  were  taught  in  that  school  ?— I cannot  re- 
coUect;  1 think  by  the  last' return  between  25  and  30,  incliidincr  both  day 
scholars  ana  boarders.  I think  I can  say  with  certainty  they  did  not  exceed  40. 

_ 1511.  So  that  a fund  of  about  2,000  L a year,  with  a large  surplus  balance, 
IS  rendered  available  to  the  education  of  not  more  than  40  boys  ?— If  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  purposes*  of  that  school,  that  would  be  the  case : but  it  was 
not  exclusively  so  applied. 

3512.  Of  that  number  a very  small  proportion  are  free  scholars  ? — 'Yes 

1513.  Was  not  free  instruction  originally  contemplated  as  a consequence  of 
this  endowment ?-r  should  think  so;  but  the  question  has  been  disputed,  1 
understand,  so  tar  as  concerns  the  Ro3'al  sehoolsi 

1514.  Have  the  masters  disputed  it,  or  has  it  arisen  from  the  interpretatioa 

^ \ ommissioneis  have  given  to  the  Act  of  Parliament? — I never  heard 

it,  or  that  the  question  was  raised  at  the 
if  from  conversation,  I think  the  Commissioners  always 

looked  upon  them  as  free  schools,  and  that  the  master  would  be  bound  to  take 
as  a free  scholar  any  boy  that  presented  himself  as  a day  scholar. 

Hoi,  CO ',1,1  I ' 1^4 ‘u®  impression  of  the  Board,  do  you  not  think  the  quej- 
S?  ® cf  settled  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointing  masters  with  the  con- 
scholars?-!  should  think,  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
eve,  conditions,  there  would  be  no  resistance  what- 

evei,  1101  did  I ever  hear  that  there  was  resistance. 

s,.,lnort  of  uy  ression  of  the  masters  that  the  surplus,  after  the 

hIL  imprisiotf  ihink  supporting  exhibitions  ?-That  most 

1517.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  an  endowment  of  2,000  /.  a year,  under 
made  instrumental  in  the  education  of  400  or 
500  boys?— I thmfc  It  might;  but  I should  think  that  would  occasion  a change 
in  the  whole  plan  under  which  these  schools  have  been  established. 

1,5 1 h.  Uid  It  ever  occur  to  the  Commissioners  that  a fund  of  that  kind  ought 

to  be  made  instrumental  to  the  education  of  more  than  40  boys  ? I should 

think 
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think  so;  r.nd  it  has  been  always  the  feeling  of  the  Board  that  the  endowment 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  for  these  schools  would  be  a very  desuable  object, 
and  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  boys. 

3519.  Is  not  practically  the  effect  of  giving  exhibitions  to  these  schools,  the 
erection  of  a monopoly  in  favour  of  particular  parties  who  may  be  admitted  into 
these  schools,  rather  than  a general  encouragement  to  literary  emulation  in  the 
districts  at  large  in  which  they  are  established? — I should  think  not;  1 should 
think  the  idea  of  a party,  in  any  regulations  of  these  schools,  never  entered  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  superintend  the  management  of  them.  I know  that  the 
Commissioners  have  taken  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  have  made  reo'u- 
lations  under  the  guidance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing exhibitioners,  which  in  my  opinion  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  the 
public  at  large  great  advantages  in  respect'  of  these  establishments. 

3520.  Have  those  exhibitions  been  applicable  to  any  scholars  except  those 
that  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Inniskillen  ? — Yes,  but  the  funds  of 
Inuiskillen  school  are  not  applicable  to  exhibitions  for  boys  from  other 
schools. 

1521.  In  the  returns  of  1831  to  Parliament,  it  appears  that  in  the  school  of 
Cavan  there  were  only  six  boardere,  three  day  scholars  paying,  and  no  free  scho- 
lar's ; and  that  there  was  a salary  and  emoluments  attached  to  the  school,  to  the 
amount  of  267  witli  an  allowance  of  92?.  for  an  assistant,  and  a large  house 
and  ten  acres  of  land:  to  what  circumstance  do  you  attribute  there  not  having 
been  more  than  nine  scholars  at  that  period  ? — With  respect  to  the  school  cS* 
Cavan  at  that  period,  I should  think  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  great  age 
of  the  master. 

1522.. Have  the  Board  any  power  of  removing  masters  whom  they  consider 
superannuated  and  disqualified  for  teaching? — The  Board  considered  that 
they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  they  applied  to  Government  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  in  that  respect. 

1523.  Are  there  many  other  schools  similarly  situated  ?— Not  of  the  Royal 
schools. 

1524.  What  is  the  state  of  the  school-house  at  Inniskillen.^ — It  must  be  in  a 
very  good  state. 

15-5-  Do  you  know  what  accommodation  it  affords? — I should  think  thei’e 
IS  accommodation  for  70  boarders. 

1526.  Any  laud  attached  to  it  r — I think  there  are  eight  or  ten  acres. 

1527.  What  is  the  existing  state  of  the  school  at  Cavan;  is  the  superan- 
nuated master  there  still  ? — No,  his  son  lias  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

1525.  Is  it  the  practice  generally  to  appoint  the  sons  of  schoolmasters  ? 
— No. 

1529.  Is  it  not  often  the  case?— With  reference  to  the  Royal  schools,  I do 
not  recollect  any  case  but  the  case  of  the  Cavan  school. 

1530-  With  reference  to  the  Diocesan  schools  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  case 
with  reference  to  the  Diocesan  schools. 

1531-  "^Vhat  is  the  present  amount  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Cavan 
school? — £.569.  4 

1532,  How  is  it  applied  ? — The  head-master  has  2007.  a year,  and  his  fii'st 
assistant  100  7.,  and  the  surplus  is  under  engagement  for  the  repayment  of  a sum 
ot  money  borrowed  for  the  building  of  the  school-house. 

1533-  Do  you  find  that  a master  enjoying  a certain  fixed  income  of  500  7.  a 
year,  is,  generally  speaking,  very  anxious  about  obtaining  pupils  ? — I cannot  say 
that  a master  who  has  enjoyed  500  7.  a year  has  not  been  anxious  about  the 
reception  of  pupils,  but  in  my  opinion  a large  salary  would  not  have  the  effect 
ot  making  the  master  very  anxious  on  the  subject. 

1534-  Is  it  not  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  Royal  schools  and  the  Diocesan 
schools,  that  the  masters  are  very  often  in  possession  of  church  preferment,  as 

eJx  ® emolument  arising  from  their  schools  ?— 1 am  aware  of  the  Master 
01  the  Armagh  school  having  church  preferment,  but  I am  not  aware  of  the 
plaster  ot  any  other  Royal  school  having  church  preferment.  In  respect  of 
locesan  schools,  I am  aware  of  some  instances  in  which  masters  have  church 
prelerment ; m'the  ca.se  of  the  master  of  Down  and  Dromore  school,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  master  of  Limerick  school. 

^535.  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Master  having  church  pre- 
m^  may  be  the  cause  of  there  not  having  been  in  the  school  of  Down  and 
^ * T 2 Dromore, 
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Dromore,  according  to  the  returns  of  1831,  more  than  three  scholars,  and  those 
boarders  probably  the  sons  of  the  master? — In  the  case  of  Down  and  Dromore 
school,  it  was  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  master  was  too  much  engaged 
in  his  clerical  duties  ; the  Board  required  of  him  to  resign  such  as  were  con 
sidered  to  interfere  with  his  duties  as  master,  and  he  did  so ; but  there  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament  that  exempts  a clergyman  being  a master  of  a school  from 
residence  at  his  living. 

1536.  What  is  the  Master's  salary  ? — Ninety  pounds  a year. 

*537*  What  is  the  state  of  the  present  building  at  Cavan  ? — It  is  good. 

153S.  When  was  it  erected  ? — Since  the  constitution  of  the  Board  ofEdu. 
cation. 

1539.  How  was  it  paid  for — There  was  a fund  in  hand  arising  from  the 
rents  of  the  estate,  and  there  was  a large  sum  borrowed  from  the  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  53d  of  Geo.  3,  to  be  repaid  by  instal- 
ments, 

1.540.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Commissioners  borrowed  from  the  over- 
■plus  rents  of  other  schools  for  this  purpose? — They  took  from  the  overplus 
rents  of  other  schools,  and  repaid  to  Government  a portion  of  the  sum  bor- 
rowed. 

1541.  Was  it  paid  in  any  way  by  the  schoolmaster,  or  was  it  paid  singly  by 
the  Board  ? — There  was  a special  agreement  between  Lord  Hardwicke,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  master  of  the  Cavan  school,  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  constituted  ; and  I apprehend  that  for  some  time  after  his  appoint- 
ment the  rents  arising  from  the  estates  were  allowed  to  accumulate  to  his 
prejudice ; so  far  as  the  receipt  of  salary,  and  so  far  only,  did  he  contribute. 

1542.  In  consequence  of  this  diminution  of  the  salary,  are  you  aware  that 
the  Master  made  objections  to  the  receiving  of  free  scholars  ? — No,  I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

1543.  It  is  stated  in  a report,  a copy  of  which  is  before  the  Commissioners, 

that  a great  part  of  the  building  of  the  Cavan  school  is  in  as  bad  a state  as  it 
can  be  in? — In  material  points  I understand  the  school-house  is  in  very  excel- 
lent order;  but  just  as  I came  into  office  the  state  of  the  house  was  particularly 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  was  found  that 
part  of  the  building  and  some  of  the  wood-work  had  been  very  improperly 
executed.  The  Board,  in  the  roofing  and  preservation  of  the  exterior,  laid  out 
a considerable  sum  of  money ; but  as  there  was  not  a large  school,  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  fit  up  the  interior  of  the  house  in  a manner  that  would  be 
desirable  if  the  school  were  more  flourishing.  ^ 

3 544*  Might  not  the  state  of  the  school  buildings  deter  pupils  to  a great 
degree  from  coming  to  the  school,  particularly  boarders  ? — I apprehend  not; 
there  was  sufficient  accommodation  for  boarders. 

J545-  Were  any  representations  made  to  the  Board,  asking  for  an  inquiry 
into  this  matter.'' — ’There  were;  and  the  Board,  if  they  had  had  the  power, 
would  have  made  the  late  master  responsible  in  a great  measure  for  the  state  of 
the  building. 

1546.  Under  whose  inspection  was  the  building  erected? — I am  not  certain, 
as  it  was  erected  before  my  time;  but  I should  think  under  the  inspection  of  a 
superintending  architect. 

1547.  Had  he  entered  into  security  for'  the  execution  of  the  work?— No; 
but  I apprehend  the  contractor  did,  knowing  that  sucli  was  the  invariable  regu- 
lation of  the  Board  during  my  time. 

1548.  Have  they  attempted  to  recover  from  this  architect  in  any  way.?— 
they  could  not ; the  contract  having  been  executed  the  sureties  were  discharged, 
and  the  imperfections  appeared  some  years  after  the  building  was  completed. 

1.549.  Has  the  Board  no  architect  of  its  own? — Not  one  architect  in  par- 
ticular ; the  Board  have  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  provincial  architects 
under  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 

15.50.  Is  there  any  land  immediately  attached  to  the  school  ?— There  are  10 
acres,  I believe. 

1551.  Did  this  land  belong  to  the  school  originally  ? — Not  originally ; it  was 
taken  in  exchange  for  part  of  the  original  school  lands. 

1552.  In  managing  the  lands  under  the  Board,  do  they  employ  local  agents, 
or  have  they  a counsel  or  solicitor  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  each  ?— They 

employ 
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employ  local  agents,  and  they  have  a solicitor  belonging  to  the  Board,  but  not 
on  salary. 

1553.  They  charge  upon  the  fund  arising  from  these  Royal  schools  whatever 
expenses  they  incur  in  the  administration  of  those  schools? — Yes,  when  there 
was  any  surplus  fund  j in  some  cases  the  charge  fell  upon  the  consolidated 
fund,  but  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  all  those  charges  have  been  defrayed 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  schools. 

1554.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  expenses  so  charged  ? — The  management  of 
the  estates ; for  instance,  if  tenants  oppose  the  payment  of  rent,  the  Board 
would  be  obliged  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  compel  them  to  pay. 

1555.  How  much  is  charged  for  collection? — One  shilling  in  the  pound  is 
the  usual  agent’s  fee. 

1556.  Is  there  any  allowance  to  architects? — No  standing  allowance  to 
architects ; the  superintending  architect  of  a new  building  was  allowed  1 s.  in 
the  pound  upon  the  expenditure. 

1557.  What  other  items  form  the  expenditure? — The  keeping  up  of  the 
houses  and  salaries  of  the  masters,  in  some  instances  the  salaries  of  foundation 
scholars,  and  in  some  cases  the  endowments  attached  to  exhibitions. 


TjU7U£,  27“  die  Julii,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


William  Charles  Quin,  Esq.,  called  in  j and  further  Examined. 

1558.  ON  your  last  examination  you  gave  the  Committee  some  information 
with  regard  to  the  building  and  state  of  management  of  the  Cavan  school ; have 
you  anything  further  to  communicate  relative  either  to  the  funds,  the  adminis- 
tration, or  the  improvement  of  the  school  ? — As  to  the  funds  I have  not ; and  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  school,  I can  only  say  that  I understand  from  the 
last  returns  that  the  number  of  boys  has  increased. 

1559.  Do  you  mean  boarders  or  day  scholars? — I can  only  speak  as  to  the 
gross  number. 

1560.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  a gratuitous  school,  a free  school  ; that 
there  ever  were  free  scholars  in  the  school  ? — I cannot  say  that  I did  or  did  not, 
and  without  reference  to  returns  I could  not  say  whether  or  not  there  were  free 
scholars  in  the  school. 

1561.  Is  the  salary  of  the  present  master  500/.  a year? — No,  it  is  200  /.  a 
year. 

1562.  By  whom  was  the  present  master  appointed? — He  was  appointed 
when  Mr.  Littleton  was  chief  secretary.  I am  not  certain  who  was  Lord 
Lieutenant;  I think  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea. 

1563.  How  many  assistant  masters  are  there? — There  is  one  paid  by  the 
Board  ; but  I cannot  say  the  number  without  reference  to  returns. 

1564.  What  does  he  receive? — One  hundred  pounds  of  the  present  cur- 
rency. 

^565.  What  was  the  salary  formerly  given  to  the  masters  ? — The  salary  of  the 
late  master  was  300/.  a year,  and  there  was  100/.  a year  as  an  allowance  for  an 
assistant. 

1566.  Was  not  this  school  and  all  the  other  Royal  schools  alway.s  considered 
as  free  schools  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ? — I think  so. 

1567.  Did  you  hear  any  exception  made  in  favour  of  any  one  of  them.^— 
No. 

1565.  Have  you  any  minute  in  your  public  proceedings  which  would  lead 
the  individual  master  to  conceive  that  they  were  not  free  schools? — No. 

1569.  Nor  any  instructions  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  to  lead  to  that 
impression  r— -I  think  not. 

^5/0.  Do  you  conceive,  where  masters  refuse  or  decline  to  receive  free  scho- 
lars, they  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  the  Commissioners? 

I think  they  would  be  opposed  to  the  wishes,  but  as  to  the  instructions  I am 
not  aware  of  any  having  been  given. 

^30*  t 3 1571-  Have 
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/[’■.  C.  Q«i«,  Esq.  1571-  Have  the  Commissioners  examined  naiTowIy  into  the  obligations  of 
. . --  receiving  free  scholars,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  obligation  has  been  acted 

S7  July  1835.  up  to  by  the  masters? — Not  during  my  time. 

1572.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaints  being  made  to  the  Commissioners 
of  a refusal  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  receive  free  scholars  ? — With  respect 
to  the  Royal  schools,  none. 

1573.  By  the  return  relative  to  Carysfort  school,  it  appears  that  there  were 
in  that  school  about  60  free  scholars ; how  do  you  account  for  there  being 
and  in  the  school  of  Cavan  none ; do  you  suppose  there  was  not  as  much  dispo- 
sition in  the  one  neighbourhood  as  in  the  other  to  avail  themselves  of  free 
education? — The  instruction  at  Carysfort  school  is  altogether  different  from  that 
at  other  Royal  schools ; Carysfort  school  is  more  adapted  to  the  lower  orders.  ‘ 

1574.  Did  the  Commissioners  at  the  time  the  annual  reports  were  seat 
to  them,  make  inquiry  whether  there  were  free  scholars,  and  if  not,  from 
what  causes,  in  the  free  schools  ?— They  did,  so  far  as  calling  on  the  masters 
to  state  if  they  had  free  scholars ; I do  not  remember  any  inquiry  why  they 
had  not. 

1575.  In  case  the  Commissioners  had  discovered  that  applications  had  been 
made,  and  refused  by  the  teachers ; do  you  conceive  that  they  would  have  re- 
quired of  the  masters  to  receive  free  scholars? — I should  think  so. 

1576.  You  think  they  had  full  powers  to  enforce  compliance,  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament? — I think  so. 

1 577.  They  appear,  then,  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  idea,  as  no  applica- 
tion or  complaint  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  the  public  was 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  and  that  the  paucity  of  free  scholars  had  arisen 
not  so  much  from  the  masters  refusing  as  the  public  not  applying  for  admission 
to  the  schools ; was  not  that  the  impression  of  the  Board  ? — 1 think  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Board  was  that  applications  were  not  made  to  the  masters. 

1578.  The  amount  of  fees  paid  in  the  Cavan  school  are  similar  to  those  paid 
in  the  other  schools ; there  is  no  difference? — I cannot  say  that. 

1579.  Did  you  never  think  it  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  prescribe 
the  maximum  of  the  fees  to  the  several  schools? — I do  not  recollect  that  I 
did,  and  I never  heard  that  they  did  prescribe  any  regulation  on  the  subject. 

1580.  W’as  it  left  entuely  at  the  discretion  of  the  masters  of  the  schools  to 
prescribe  such  amount  of  fees  as  they  thought  proper? — Yes,  during  my 
time. 

1581.  In  the  case  of  day  scholars  was  no  limitation  prescribed  ? — Not  by 
the  Board. 

75S2.  Do  you  not  consider  it  would  have  fallen  within  the  duty  and  pro- 
vince of  the  Board  to  see  that  daily  education  were  offered  at  a moderaterate 
of  fees  ? — I do. 

1583.  Are  the  boarders  clothed  in  the  Royal  schools  ? — No. 

1584.  The  accommodation  is  limited  to  board  and  lodging? — Merely  board, 
lodging  and  instruction. 

1^555-  you  acquainted  with  these  accommodations  ? — Not  particularly  in 
any  one  school. 

1586.  No  report  has  been  made  on  the  state  or  manner  in  which  the 
boarders  were  treated,  in  the  several  reports  presented  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ters to  the  Board? — No. 

1587.  Did  you  ever  hear  complaints  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  free  scho- 
lars were  treated  ? — Never. 

1588.  If  such  complaints  had  been  made,  do  you  think  the  Board  would 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  interfering  ?— I feel  they 
would  have  been  authorized,  and  that  they  would  have  made  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  complaint, 

1589.  When  a master  is  appointed,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  appointment; 
is  it  for  life,  or  good  behaviour  ? — Good  behaviour. 

1590.  In  case  of  the  fees  not  being  paid,  what  remedy  has  he  for  their 
recovery? — I do  not  know  how  that  would  be. 

1591.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  masters  of 
tlieir  fees  not  being  paid,  or  their  salary? — No,  never. 

1592.  Have 
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1 5p2.  Have  you  been  aware  of  any  revocation  of  the  appointment,  or  removal  jr.  C.  Quin,  Esq. 
of  the  masters  ? — No.  

1503.  In  case  there  were  any  complaint  made  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  or  27JuIyi8.a5. 
the  public  against  a master,  what  would  be  the  course  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners would  think  it  their  duty  to  pursue  r — I think  the  Commissioners  would, 
hold  a visitation  of  the  school  immediately. 

1594.  And  inquire  into  the  case? — Yes,  into  the  grounds  of  complaint. 

1595.  At  the  visitation  are  they  empowered  to  take  evidence  on  oath? — 

They  are. 

1596.  Is  it  in  public  or  in  private  such  evidence  is  taken? — I should 
think  any  evidence  taken  at  the  school  persons  might  listen  to,  but  not  at  the 
Board. 

1597.  Are  the  minutes  published? — They  are  recorded,  not  published. 

1598.  Are  they  accessible  to  the  public.? — Not  without  an  order  from  the 
Board. 

1599.  So  that  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the  Board,  if  they  should  take  a 
dislike  to  an  individual  master,  to  proceed,  by  excluding  the  public,  to  an  act 
of  injustice? — No,  I think  not;  that  would  always  be  counteracted  by  the  evi- 
dence being  furnished  to  the  patron  of  the  school,  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  before  sentence  of  deprivation. 

1600.  Is  it  considered  necessary  to  hold  a visitation  at  the  schools  in  all  cases 
of  this  kind  ? — No ; in  many  instances  the  visitation  could  be  held  with  equal 
advantage  in  Dublin. 

1601.  Is  it  in  fact  often  held  there  ? — It  has  been. 

1603.  The  masters  have  been  summoned? — Yes. 

1603.  No  inconvenience  results  from  tiiat? — I think  not. 

1604.  If  the  master  should  require  it,  or  the  public  should  require  it,  to  be 
held  at  the  school,  no  objection  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  ?— I think  not ; it  is  more  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties  that 
it  should  be  held  in  Dublin. 

1605.  When  repairs  are  necessary  in  the  school,  is  the  master  required  to 
make  a representation  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  before  he  is  permitted 
to  execute  or  make  the  alterations  or  improvements  in  question  ? — The  regula- 
tion of  the  Board  is  that  the  master  should  always  communicate  with  the 
Commissioners  before  he  incurs  any  expense  of  that  kind  j there  have  been 
exceptions,  departures  from  that  regulation. 

1606.  Is  it  usual  for  the  architect  to  make  such  reports;  does  he  make 
an  annual  inspection  of  the  schools  ? — There  is  not  a particular  architect  of 
the  Board ; if  any  extensive  repairs  were  necessary,  the  Board  would  employ 
a superintending  architect. 

1607.  You  have  a power  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  appointing  local 
visitors ; has  the  Board  ever  availed  themselves  of  that  power  ? — There  is  no 
power  in  the  Act,  no  special  power  of  appointing  local  visitors;  but  I con- 
sider that  there  being  a power  to  appoint  visitors,  they  may  be  local  visitors  for 
the  purpose  of  the  paiticular  visitation. 

1608.  Have  you  ever  appointed  local  visitors  for  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  school? — No. 

1609.  Do  you  think  it  w’ould  be  desirable,  in  schools  of  this  nature,  that  local 
committees  of  superintendence  should  be  established? — I think  if  proper 
persons  could  be  found,  it  would  be  desirable. 

1610.  A ou  think  that  the  Board  would  have  some  difficulty  in  Ireland  in 
selecting  such  persons  ?— Indeed  I think  it  would  be  difficult  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland- 

1611.  Has  the  Board  a power  of  exchanging  and  purchasing  land  for  the 
use  of  those  schools  ? — They  have  power  of  exchanging  for  particular  purposes; 
for  instance,  if  a site  were  wanted  for  a school-house,  and  they  had  not  a 
desirable  one,  they  have  a power  of  exchanging  some  of  their  own  land  for  any 
that  might  be  offered  more  desirable. 

1612.  Does  the  master  of  the  Cavan  school  reside  in  the  sch6ol? — 

1 fancy  so. 

^^'3*  Have  you  never  tried  the  experiment  of  placing  any  of  the  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  diocese  ?-^No. 

®30.  t4  1614.  The 
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1614.  The  bishop  and  the  leading  persons  among  the  Protestant  clergj? 
—No. 

1615.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  schools,  the  Inniskillen  particularly?— 

I have  been  at  it.  , t v 1 1 

1616.  What  is  the  quantity  of  land  attached  to  it?— 1 think  there  are 

about  20  acres  attached  to  the  school-house,  as  well  as  I can  recollect,  but  the 
estate  is  a very  large  one.  i -n  - t , 

1617.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  school-house  or  Inniskillen  .-'—i  have  been 
through  part  of  it. 

1618.  Is  it  a large  building? — Yes.^ 

1619.  Jn  good  repair  ? — I should  think  so. 

1620.  Wliat  number  of  boarders  would  it  accommodate? — I think  about  70. 

1621.  And  day  scholars?— A very  large  number;  the  school-room  is  large. 

1622.  Is  the  accommodation  for  the  schoolmasters  considerable  ; have  they 
separate  apartments? — A portion  of  the  house  is  looked  upon  as  the  masters’; 
it  is  not  very  large. 

1623.  Are  you  aware  what  the  building  cost? — No;  there  was  an  expea.  ^ 

ditiire  at  different  times  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state.  ' 

1624.  Daring  the  time  you  were  secretary,  were  any  buildings  added  to  the  ; 
house  of  any  kind? — I am  not  certain  that  any  were  added  to  the  school-house  I 
except  in  the  way  of  offices ; I think  there  was  a rebuilding  of  the  offices.  I 

1625.  Is  the  house  in  the  town  ? — No,  it  is  within  half  a mile  of  the  town. 

1626.  How  many  masters  were  in  the  school  during  the  time  you  were  j 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ? — I cannot  say ; but  there  were  three  | 
paid  by  the  Board,  and  I think  there  was  the  same  number  when  I entered  | 
office  as  when  I left  it. 

1627.  Are  they  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  otliers? — No;  thehead-  j 

master  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  appointment  of  the  under-  | 
masters  is  in  the  head-master,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  ] 

162S.  How  many  under-masters  are  there? — Two  paid  by  the  Board.  ; 

1629.  Two  under-masters? — Yes.-  i 

1630.  Do  you  know  what  fees  are  paid  by  the  scholars? — No,  but  I should 

think  between  30  and  40  guineas  for  boarders.  ' 

1631.  Was  there  formerly  only  one  master  paid  by  the  Board? — Not  by  the  j 
Board,  but  the  master  had  formerly  the  estate  held  in  trust  for  him,  under  the 
old  management. 

1632.  You  were  not  secretary  at  that  time  r — No. 

1 633.  Yon  are  acquainted  with  the  school  of  Dungannon  ? — I am. 

1634.  Have  you  visited  the  schools? — Never. 

1635.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  state  of  the  buildings? — I should  think 
very  excellent. 

1 636.  "What  are  the  number  of  the  scholars  ? — There  was  a good  school  when 
I was  in  office.  I understand  the  numbers  have  increased  considerably; 

I should  think  there  are  above  50  boarders. 

1637.  There  were  56  in  the  year  1831 ; has  that  number  increased? — I should 

think  it  has  increased,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  school.  ' 

1638.  There  were  no  free  scholars  in  1831 ; do  you  think  there  are  any  nowl 

— I cannot  say.  i 

1639.  Is  the  building  a new  one? — No;  it  has  been  added  to  from  time  to 
time  and  improved. 

1640.  Is  it  in  a good  state .? — It  is. 

1641.  Had  you  many  applications  to  the  Board  for  repairs? — During  my  tune 
there  were  sums  expended  on  repairs. 

1 642.  Were  the  funds  for  this  purpose  taken  from  the  particular  estate  of  the 
school,  or  from  other  sources  ? — As  to  the  Royal  schools,  generally  speaking 
they  were  taken  immediately  from  the  funds  of  the  school,  but  I know  in  the 
case  of  the  Raphoe  school,  a sum  of  money  was  borrowed  from  Government, 
repayable  by  instalments  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

1643.  What  is  the  income  of  the  Dungannon  school? — The  amount  of  the 
rents  is  1,400/.  a year,  I think. 

1644.  What  are  the  number  of  acres? — 1 could  not  exactly  state  that. 

1645.  What  are  the  payments  out  of  it? — The  standing  charges,  as 
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I can  recollect,  are  the  head  master’s  salary,  which  I think  is  400/.  a year,  and  C.  Quin,  Esq. 
the  rirst  assistant  , and  400/.  for  exhibitions.  

3646.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Armagh  school  ? — Yes.  27  JuK-  1SI35. 

3647.  ^’^^hat  is  the  state  of  the  buildings  ofthat  school? — Good. 

JO4S.  Were  any  repairs  made  during  your  time.^ — Trom  time  to  time. 

3649.  considerable? — Not  very  considerable;  I do  not  recollect  any 

very  considerable  repairs. 

1650.  How  many  masters  were  there  during  your  time  at  Armagh? — Always 
two  paid  by  the  Board. 

1651.  And  the  other  paid  by  the  master  himself? — Yes. 

1 652.  Wliat  is  the  number  of  scholars  ? — It  varied  from  time  to  time. 

1653.  school  of  Armagh  bear  a high  reputation  for  the  amount 
and  character  of  its  course  of  studies.- — It  did,  at  one  time  it  was  in  very  high 
reputation. 

1654.  Was  that  reputation  fluctuating? — When  I say  reputation,  I only  say 
so  w’ith  reference  to  the  number  of  boarders ; it  always  bore  a high  reputation 
as  far  as  the  character  of  the  master. 

1655.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  school  of  Raphoe  ? — Yes. 

1656.  What  is  the  state  of  the  buildings  of  that  school? — I should  think 
very  good. 

1657.  Had  you  recently  repairs  io  make  ? — Not  very  recent. 

165S.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  estate  of  the  school  ? — £.461.  10  5.  is  the 
reserved  rent. 

} 659.  Ill  general  the  tenants  of  the  several  estates  are  good  payers  ? — I should 
think  from  lienceforward  they  will  be  very  good  payers ; the  Board  have 
adopted  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
improvement  of  the  estates,  lately. 

1660.  Is  there  a general  agent  for  the  whole  of  the  estates,  or  are  there  also 
local  ones — They  have  a local  agent  for  each,  except  in  the  case  of  Raphoe, 
which  is  leased  to  the  master  for  the  reasons  I mentioned  on  Friday  last. 

1661.  Have  they,  besides  these  local  agents,  a general  agent  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  several  agents,  or  do  they  make  their  reports 
directly  to  the  Board: — The  local  agents  make  their  reports  directly  to  the 
Board,  and  they  (the  agents)  lodge  the  money  directly  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

1662.  Is  there  any  particular  ofBcer  of  the  Board  trusted  with  the  right  of 
granting  receipts  and  settling  the  accounts  of  these  several  agents  ? — Only  so  far 
as  the  accounts  which  are  sent  up  to  tiie  secretary,  who  reports  on  each  account 
to  the  Board. 

1603.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  a Board  is  not  held  for  a considerable  time 
after  the  receipt  of  these  monies  ? — The  monies  are  from  time  to  time  received 
in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  but  the  receipt  of  the  accounts  is  at  a specified  period. 

3 664.  W hat  period  is  that  ? — For  the  last  few  years,  when  I was  in  the  office, 
they  had  to  be  furnished  on  or  before  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year,  and 
previously  during  my  time  on  or  before  the  1st  of  November. 

1665.  When  are  they  audited  by  the  Board  after  having  been  furnished? — 

As  soon  as  the  secretary  has  examined  them,  and  that  he  can  procure  a meetinsr 
of  the  Board.  ® 

1666.  Have  you  been  led  by  your  experience  to  consider  if  the  endowment  of 
schools  in  land  is  preferable  to  endowment  by  parliarhentary  grant  or  in  funded 
property?— I cannot  well  answer  that  question. 

1667.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  inconveniences  arising  from  endow- 
ment in  land,  such  as  the  non-payment  of  the  tenants,  the  expenses  of  litiga- 
tion, and  various  other  evils  of  the  kind,  to  which  funded  property  is  not  so 
hable?— Certainly  the  income  of  a school  would  be  more  certain  if  received  by 
hali-yearly  dividends;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  the  public  there  is  an  advantage 
Jrom  Its  being  derived  from  estates,  inasmuch  as  I look  on  the  Commissioners  of 
-Education  as  very  excellent  landlords. 

1668.  That  is  not  so  much  a benefit  to  the  public  as  to  the  tenants  of  the 

estates  r— Just  so.  . 

i6bg.  You  think  they  are  better  treated  than  if  in  the  hands  of  individual  pro- 
prietors?—I think  so. 

1670.  rVie  the  lands  in  general  leased  in  small  farms  or  large;  what  is  the 
U '^"7'  *e,Board,  in  their  arrangements  of  property  ?— The  wish 
e that  the  holdings  were  not  so  small;  but  the  Commissioners  having 
V found 
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ir.  C.  Quin,  Esq.  found  the  present  occupiers  in  possession  of  small  holdings,  there  is  an  un^vil 
lingness  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  disturb  them. 

27  July  1835.  1671.  What  are  the  tenures  ? — From  year  to  year. 

1 672.  Have  you  the  power  of  giving  leases  ? — We  have ; but  the  Board  con- 
sidered  that  until  their  estates  were  better  regulated,  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  give  the  present  occupiers  leases. 

1673.  Is  there  a large  portion  of  the  land  out  of  lease? — With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Raphoe  estate,  all  the  lands  are  out  of  lease. 

1674.  The  entire  lands  of  the  school? — Yes. 

1675.  Are  you  empowered  to  give  a lease  for  ever  ? — No,  21  years  is  the 
extent  of  the  Board’s  leasing  power. 

1676.  By  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

1677.  You  are  not  empowered  to  take  fines? — No;  that  was  one  of  the 
evils  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  the  present  Board. 

167S.  You  have  no  minute  knowledge  of  the  course  of  education  and  disci- 
pline  pursued? — No,  except  from  the  returns. 

1 679.  Was  the  course  of  education  adopted  in  those  several  schools  an  object 
of  much  solicitude  to  the  Commissioners ; did  they  inquire  into  what  improve- 
ments might  be  introduced  with  advantage  in  the  schools  ? — I think  the  Com- 
missioners were  fully  aware  that  the  course  necessary  for  entrance  to  Dublin  Col- 
lege  was  pursued  by  the  masters  of  these  schools,  and  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  that ; but  I might  add  that  at  the  Armagh  school  the  course  of  education 
has  been  more  extended  of  late,  by  the  addition  of  a mathematical  course. 

16S0.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Board,  or  in  consequence  of  the  superior  in- 
formation and  zeal  of  the  master  ? — Perhaps  it  commenced  through  the  zeal  of 
the  master,  but  it  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Board  by  the  granting  of  a 
mathematical  premium. 

1681.  Has  the  Board  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  premiums? — No;  it 
was  only  within  this  year  or  two  that  the  Board  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
appropriating  sums  of  money  to  the  endowment  of  exhibitions,  which  ai'e  in 
the  nature  of  premiums. 

16S2.  Do  they  now  make  a practice  of  giving  premiums  in  each  school?— 
They  are  not,  properly  speaking,  premiums ; for  instance,  scholarships  at 
schools  are  for  the  maintenance  of  boys  during  their  school  course,  and  exhi- 
bitions are  for  their  maintenance  daring  their  college  course. 

1 683.  It  was  discretionary  whether  those  scholarships  and  exhibitions  should 
be  given?— Not  altogether  discretionary;  the  appointment  of  scholars  on  the 
foundation  rests  with  the  Board. 

1684.  They  are  in  fact  free  scholars? — No;  20/.  a year  is  the  sum  granted 
for  each  of  the  scholarships  I allude  to. 

1685.  Besides  giving  gratuitous  education  ?— They  may  avail  themselves  of 
an  education  of  that  kind. 

1686.  They  may  be  free,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  20/.  in  right  of  being 
a scholar ; is  there  an}’’  examination  held  previous  to  conferring  these  honours 

, and  advantages?— Not  by  the  Board;  it  is  more  an  examination  by  the 

master  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  boy. 

1687.  It  is  on  the  recommendation  of  the  master  the  Board  appoints?— 
les  ; they  require  him  to  give  in  a list  containing  a certain  number  of  boys, 
indeed  the  whole  number  at  his  school,  with  observations  and  with  answers  to 
certain  questions. 

1688.  Are  scholarships  attached  to  evei-y  school?— The  scholarships  I speak 
of  are  only  attached  to  the  Enniskillen  school ; the  fund  of  Enniskillen  was  the 
only  one  available  for  that  purpose. 

1 689.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  schoolmaster  has  employed  those  premiuiB 
scholarships  as  a means  of  favouritism  ? — No,  indeed  I have  not : as  far  as  ray 
knowledge  went,  they  were  most  deseiwing  boys  who  obtained  scholarships  at 
Enniskillen  school,  and  they  afterwards  signalized  themselves  in  their  college 
course. 

^ 1690.  The  schools  to  which  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  attached  are 
ii-equented  with  more  anxiety  than  any  other  schools  ?— I think  that  will  be  the 
result. 

1691.  That  would  account  for  the  greater  number  of  scholars  in  those  than 
others  ? — It  may  be  found  so. 

1692.  Was  there  not  an  examination  in  Enniskillen,  the  only  school  where 

there 
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there  are  scholarships ; was  there  not  an  examination  before  the  master,  for  the 
scholarship  ? — Not  that  I was  aware  of,  it  might  have  been  so.  As  to  the  exhi- 
bitions, tliere  is  a very  strict  examination. 

1093.  By  w'honi? — By  persons  appointed  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin.  ® 

1694.  Do  you  not  think  that  giving  to  masters  the  power  of  conferring  an 
annuity  of  20 1.  a year  on  boys  for  a certain  number  of  years,  and  this  not  an 
open  public  examination,  is  holding  out  to  him  a considerable  temptation  to 
favouritism? — Yes,  if  I considered  that  the  master  had  the  power  of  conferring 
that  annuity  on  a boy  \ but  I do  not  look  on  it  in  that  point  of  view  ; I do  not 
tliink  he  has  that  power,  as  I know  in  my  Lime,  before  the  appointment  of  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation,  there  were  five  or  six  communications  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  Board  and  the  master,  which  I think  prevented  any- 
thing like  favouritism. 

1695.  "What  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  the  Board  would  require  as  to 
the  proficiency  of  the  boys  r— Tlie  reports  of  the  master. 

1696.  Do  you  not  think  a public  examination  would  be  a considerable 
check  on  the  master? — I think  so. 

1697.  And  a most  desirable  one? — Yes. 

1698.  Admitting  the  utility  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  would  you 
think  it  a more  eligible  arrangement  that  a certain  number  of  scholarships 
should  be  attached  to  each  school,  and  the  appointment  should  rest  wholly  in 
the  Board,  after  a strict  annual  examination  in  each  of  the  schools,  to  be  held 

under  inspectors  from  the  Board,  than  the  practice  actually  adopted  ? The 

inspection  or  examination  by  persons  deputed  by  the  Board  would  be  attended 
with  perhaps  considerable  inconvenience  and  expense,  but  I think  otherwise 
that  that  would  be  a good  plan. 

1699.  You  think  it  a desirable  thing  that,  with  reference  to  the  schools  in 
general,  there  should  be  a power  of  appointing  inspectors  to  go  round  and 
examine  their  state  in  reference  to  buildings  and  everything  connected  with 
the  internal  economy  of  the  schools  ? — I think  an  inspection  of  that  kind  would 
be  desirable. 

1700.  In  such  a case  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  those  inspectors 
should  be  present  at  examinations  which  were  held  previously  to  conferrino" 
scholarships,  so  that  the  Board  might  have  some  further  check  than  what  can 
at  present  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  master  respecting  his  own  acts  ^ 
— 1 think  so. 


1701.  Are  there  many  masters  in  these  schools  (taking  the  whole  range  of 
schools  under  your  superintendence)  whose  ages  exceed  60  years  ? — I cannot 
say. 

1 702.  \ ou  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  superannuating  masters  ? — No ; the 
only  case  I ever  considered  of  a master  that  should  have  been  superannuated, 
was  the  case  of  the  late  master  of  Cavan  school. 

1703.  Has  your  Board  ever  made  inquiries,  when  the  number  of  scholars 
was  perceived  to  be  very  small,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  circumstance 
arose  from  the  age  and  incapacity  of  the  master?— I think  during  my  time, 
with  the  exception  I have  mentioned,  the  Board  were  fully  aware  that  such 
an  evil  did  not  exist  as  that  of  any  master  being  beyond  his  labour. 

1704.  Do  you  consider  the  Board  have  any  power  to  superannuate  ? — No  : I 
may  add  that  the  Board  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to 
have  the  power  of  superannuation,  and  they  forwarded  a Bill  containing  a clause 
to  that  effect  to  two  of  the  Chief  Secretaries  for  Ireland. 

A Board  have  found  inconvenience  from  the  powers  given  by  the 

Act  ot  Parliament  not  being  adequate ; are  you  prepared  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee  the  different  points  of  amendment  which  they  thought  it  would  he 
desirable  to  introduce  into  a new  Bill  ?— I could,  I think,  repeat  some  of  them  • 
lor  instance,  one  point  was  to  render  the  Board  more  efficient  by  an  alteration 
or  Its  constitution. 

1706.  What  sort  of  alteration  did  they  suggest  ?— That  it  should  not  be 
necessary  tor  a Commissioner  in  right  of  office  to  be  present  at  each  meeting. 

consider  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  any  paid  Commissioners 
iiew  arrmigements  ? — I never  took  that  into  consideration.  Another 
erraef  “^at  the  Board  should  have  power  to  superannuate  masters  in  case  of 
great  age  or  nfental  incapacity. 

u 2 1708.  With 


W.  C.  Quin, 

27  July  1S35. 
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;r.  C.  Quin,  Esq.  i/OS.  With  a power  of  giving  retiring  pensions  at  the  same  time?— And 

another,  with  reference  to  the  Diocesan  schools,  was  to  enable  a master,  after 

27  July  1835.  expending  a sum  of  money  on  a house,  to  charge  his  successor,  either  with 
the  w'hole  or  a part,  in  the  same  manner  as  clergymen  are  enabled  under  the 
Glebe-house  Acts. 

1709.  Was  any  provision  suggested  rendering  it  imperative  on  the  Graud 
Jury  to  present  for  the  buildings  or  outfit  of  the  school,  provided  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  appointed  a master,  and  the  clergymen  and  bishop  of  the  diocese 
agreed  to  pay  his  salary? — I am  not  certain  of  any  provision  to  render  it 
imperative  on  the  grand  jury  to  present ; but  I know  of  a provision  to  render 
it  imperative  on  treasurers  to  pay  over  money  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  presented,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  levied. 

1710.  Do  not  you  think  such  provisions  in  an  Act  would  be  highly  deshable 
to  give  full  efficiency  to  the  system  of  Diocesan  schools? — I think  so. 

1711.  According  to  your  scheme  of  arrangements,  you  do  not  propose  to 
invest  in  the  parties  paying  the  assessment  any  control  over  the  school  ? — No. 

1712.  Would  you  in  such  an  arrangement  propose  to  invest  the  parties 
paying  such  assessment  with  any  control,  through  their  representatives,  over 

■ the  management  of  the  school? — I think  a well-regulated  control  would  be 

extremel}’-  desirable  ; but  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  considered  on  that  point 

1713.  Suppose  a control  limited  to  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  school,  the 
repairs  of  the  building,  and  proper  inspection  of  the  teachers,  to  see  that  they  did 
their  duty,  without  interference  with  the  course  and  modes  of  instruction ; do 
you  think  such  a control,  exercised  by  a well-selected  body,  would  be  advisable? 
— I think  so. 

1714.  Without  an  adequate  control,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  persons 
paying  the  assessment  would  willingly  consent  to  the  imperative  obligation  of 
levying  such  assessment,  more  particularly  when  it  might  so  happen  they  con- 
sidered the  master  selected  as  very  incompetent,  and  the  whole  administration 
such  as  they  could  not  approve  r — I cannot  answer  for  the  opinions  of  others. 
When  I say  a well-regulated  control,  it  must  be  a control  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Board.  I am  not  prepared  to  point  out  the  kind  of  control, 
but  the  more  the  schools  are  looked  after  the  better.  When  I .said  ‘ imperative' 
in  a former  answer,  I was  considering  that  such  schools  under  the  existing  laws 
ought  to  be  established  j and  as  I do  not  know  of  any  other  means  of  establish- 
ing them  on  a proper  footing,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  grand 
juries,  I would  make  it  imperative  on  grand  juries  to  present. 

1715.  Supposing  an  assessment  to  be  raised  off  a county  at  large,  do  you  think 
it  fair  that  that  money  should  be  applied  for  the  erection  of  a school  in  which 
no  sufficient  guarantee  was  provided  that  persons  belonging  to  the  middle  and 
•humble  classes  of  life  should  receive  education  on  the  cheapest  and  best  possible 
terms : do  you  think,  in  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  counties  to  raise  money  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  wealthier  classes  to  educate  their  children  ? — I think 
•there  is  a guarantee,  inasmuch  as  the  masters  are  bound  to  take  free  scholars  if 
they  present  themselves. 

1716.  The  result  of  all  the  evidence  we  have  had  has  been  to  show  that  the 
number  of  free. scholars  in  these  schools  is  extremely  small ; so  that,  except  some 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a local  control  which  will 
ensure  a very  cheap  system  of  education,  is  it  not  possible  that  such  counties 
may  be  in  fact  paying  for  the  education  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  society  alone? 
— 1 think  the  well-regulated  control  I have  alluded  to  might  prevent  that, 
so  that  the  schools  should  be  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large. 

1717.  In  the  arrangements  to  accomplish  this  object,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  eligible  alteration,  the  receiving  from  the  several  Dioceses  in  Ireland  their 
several  quotas  for  the  paj^ment  of  teachers,  and  vesting  that  sum  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board,  repealing  the  laws  for  requiring  grand  juries  to  assess  for  the 
building  of  schools,  and  empowering  the  Board  to  build  these  schools ; but  at 
the  same  time,  by  a new  law  requiring  grand  juries  to  assess  for  the  payment 
of  teachers  and  repairs  of  the  school : thus  ensuring  to  the  public,  in  the  first 
instance,  good  buildings  in  any  part  of  Ireland  where  such  schools  might  be 
required,  and  oh  the  other  hand  naturally  interesting  grand  juries,  or  those  or 
whom  grand  juries  are  supposed  to  be  the  representatives,  in  the  constant  good 
management  of  the  schools,  appointing  for  that  purpose  a committee  authorized 
to  take  care  that  such  payments  be  made,  and  such  schools  kept  in  good 

order  ?— 
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Before  I gave  an  answer  to  such  a question  it  would  require  great 

consideration. 

i"i8.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  considerable  inconvenience  arises  in  the 
mana«-ement  of  these  schools  from  their  being  under  such  a variety  of 
arrangements;  on  the  one  side,  the  Royal  schools  are  paid  out  of  landed 
funds,  on  the  other  side  the  Diocesan  schools  are  subject  to  the  contin- 
gency of  the  consent  of  Grand  Juries,  and  the  equal  and  just  payment  of  the 
clergy  ; do  you  not  think  it  advisable  that  some  general  and  comprehensive 
system,’  without  infringing  on  existing  rights,  should  be  devised,  and  that 
such  should  be  the  preliminary  to  any  arrangements  for  making  these  schools 
more  generally  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the  community  r I do  not  think 
that  these  schools  should  be  made  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

1719.  Do  you  not  think  the  success  of  a school  depends  on  the  master’s 
having  a decided  interest  in  making  the  school  of  so  high  a character  that  per- 
sons will  feel  an  inducement  to  send  theirchildren  thither? — Yes;  I think  the 
character  of  the  school  is  what  ensures  its  success. 

1 720.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  a master  who  receives  we  will  say 
1,000/.  a year  from  a fixed  fund,  is  more  likely  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
number  of  scholars  who  come  to  his  school  than  a master  who  receives  100  1.  ? — 
Clearly. 

1721.  Five  hundred  pounds  will  only  alter  the  case  as  to  degree  a person 
with  oOO  /.  a year  will  not  have  the  same  temptations  to  exert  himself  as  a per- 
son who  receives  a fixed  stipend  of  100/.  ? — I certainly  think  a large  salary  is 
not  desirable  for  the  head-master;  but  I would  beg  to  say  that  when  I say 
so,  it  is  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 

1 722.  You  may  not  think  the  present  salaries  too  large  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  they  are. 

1723.  Is  it  a general  opinion  that  a person  with  a fixed  stipend  has  consider- 
able less  inducement  to  work? — Yes. 

1 724.  Do  you  not  think  that,  the  population  of  Ireland  having  so  considerably 
increased,  and  a greater  demand  for  education  existing  than  at  any  former 
period  among  the  middle  classes,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  extend  the 
number  of  such  schools,  if  adequate  funds  existed? — Yes ; if  adequate  funds 
existed,  it  would.  I do  not  think  the  funds  in  question  are  adequate. 

1725.  Do  you  think  that  if  by  diminishing  the  stipend  of  the  teachers  to  a 
certain  degree,  a surplus  be  created  sufficiently  large  for  the  building  of 
schools,  that  the  application  of  this  surplus  to  such  purposes  would  be 
advisable? — I doubt  whether  the  funds  at  present  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  could  be  extended  in  the  manner  suggested  ; but 
if  they  were  found  sufficient,  the  extension  would  be  very  desirable. 

1726.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  that  in  every  district  there  should  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  middling  orders  of  the  community  an  Academy  in 
which  the  system  of  instruction  best  calculated  to  render  these  classes  useful 
and  efficient  members  of  society  should  be  afforded  ? — I certainly  do  think  so. 

1727.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  is  the  case  at  present,  that 
there  exist  such  schools  so  available  to  the  middling  orders  of  the  community  on 
cheap  terms  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  ; I should  think  not. 

1728.  Are  there  not  many  counties  in  Ireland  in  which  a tradesman,  who  is 
able  to  expend  from  5 /.  to  10 1.  a year  in  the  education  of  each  of  his  children, 
finds  himself  unable  to  provide  that  child  with  anything  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  such  as  may  be  picked  up  in  an  elementary  school? — In 
some  counties,  I should  think  so. 

1729.  In  what  counties  has  he  these  opportunities? — I am  not  prepared  to 
say.  I could  name  the  counties  after  referring  to  a document  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  which  is  a map  showing  the  different  parts  of 
Ireland  in  which  schools  are  established.  It  was  prepared  with  reference  to 
the  schools  which  were  in  existence  before  the  Diocesan  schools  were  established 
under  the  53d  of  George  3,  when  the  Board  suggested  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
where  the  sites  of  those  schools  (the  Diocesan)  should  be  fixed. 

1730.  That  being  the  case,  and  referring  to  the  last  question,  and  it  being 
•extremely  advisable  to  give  these  classes  the  means  of  instruction ; do  you 

630.  u 3 think 
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think  it  could  be  attained  better  by  increasing  the  number  of  free  schools  aiicj 
similar  establishments,  or  by  abolishing  altogether  the  system  of  gratuitous 
education,  and  lowering  the  fees  required  for  the  attainment  of  education  in 
all  the  other  branches:  which  of  these  two  systems  would  you  recommend  as 
the  best  calculated  to  extend  education  ? — I think  if  the  charge  were  lowered 
to  such  an  extent  as  that  the  middle  classes  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
schools,  it  would  be  more  desirable  than  alFording  them  the  opportunity  of 
sending  their  children  free  of  any  charge. 

1731.  Do  you  think  if  the  present  charges  were  considerably  lowered  the 
middle  classes  are  sufficiently  anxious  for  education  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
education  at  such  a price? — I cannot  say. 

1732.  But  do  you  think  so  j is  it  your  impression  that  the  middle  classes  are 
so  anxious  for  education  in  Ireland,  that  if  the  charges  were  lowered  they  would 
generally  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  education  ? — I should 
think  so,  judging  from  the  lower  orders. 

i"33.  You  have  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of  pupils  would  increase 
in  these  schools,  provided  the  charges  were  lowered? — Sufficiently  lowered  I 
should  say  it  would.  ’ 

1 734.  The  number  of  pupils  being  increased  at  a lower  rate  of  payment,  the 
general  amount  of  fees  would  probably  be  very  nearly  the  same,  or  not  very 
considerably  diminished;  consequently  the  teachers  of  these  schools  would  not 
suffer  by  the  alteration,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  public  would  be  materially 
benefited? — Exactly  so.  ^ 

1735-  Y^ou  thinksuch  an  arrangement,  abolishing  free  schools,  and  lowering 
the  amount  of  payment,  would  be  abeneficial  alteration  to  the  public  and  to  the 
institutions  themselves?— If  you  mean  by  “free  schools,”  the  present  public 
schools,  that  is  another  question.  It  was  comparatively  speaking,  I said  a cheap 
school  would  be  more  desirable  than  a school  at  which  no  charge  was  made. 

1736.  Can  you  not  contemplate  such  an  arrangement  with  reference  to  such 
schools,  as  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  or  restricting  their  present  course 
of  education,  might  add  to  them  such  other  branches  as  would  very  materially 
benefit  not  only  the  pupils  at  present  under  insti'uction,  but  also  render  them 
accessible  and  useful  to  other  classes  of  the  community  ?— No ; and  when 
I said  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  charges  should  be  sufficiently  lowei'ed  to 
enable  the  middling  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  those  schools,  I never  meant 
the  present  public  classical  schools  ; otherwise  I think  a vast  number  of  boys 
would  attend  those  schools,  and  if  so  it  would  altogether  do  away  with  their 
present  character. 

^ 737*  You  think  if  there  were  such  an  influx  from  the  middle  classes,  the 
higher  classes  of  the  community  would  feel  an  objection  to  be  educated  in  such 
schools  ? — I do. 

1733.  You  conceive  there  is  such  a spirit  of  aristocracy  in  the  country,  that 
though  the  education  might  m many  cases  be  rendered  superior,  yet  from  the 
mixture  ot  the  middling  classes  consequent  thereon,  the  upper  classes  would  be 
sorry  to  avail  themselves  of  such  education?—!  do  not  think  the  spirit  of  aristo- 
cracy could  be  in  question  at  all  j I think  the  character  of  the  schools  would  be 
altogether  changed.. 

You  say  the  character  of  the  schools  would  be  changed : will  you  state 
to  the  Committee  in  reference  to  what?— I mean  in  reference  to  the  attendance 
ot  the  sons  of  gentlemen  ; and  I should  not  be  inclined  to  make  a change  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  attendance  of  the  sons  of  resident 
gentlemen  from  those  schools. 


1740-  How  do  you  conceive  that  the  attendance  of  the  sons  of  resident 
gentlemen  would  be  withdrawn  by  any  of  the  alterations  that  have  been 
suggested,  such  as  lowering  the  charges  and  extending  the  course  of  edu- 
ca  on  r’  lave  stated  that  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  character  of 
the  schools  being  changed  in  respect  of  the  attendance  of  scholars ; for  instance, 
1 nevei  should  be  inclined  to  send  my  son  to  a school  where  the  majority  was 
not  or  his  own  station  in  society.  ^ 

1741.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  founder  of  these  schools  contemplated  the 
erection  of  establishments  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society  ; is  there  not  on  the  contrary,  on  the  face  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and 
the  Charters  by  which  they  are  constituted,  evidence  that  they  were  intended  for 
tne  civilization  of  the  country  through  the  education  not  of  one,  but  of  all  classes 

of 
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of  the  community — I cannot  saywhat  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  Legisla- 
ture  at  that  time. 

1742.  Take  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  ? — I should  say,  as  it  followed  the  Act  of 
Henry  S,  which  establishes  Parochial  schools,  that  it  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a higher  order  of  schools. 

1743.  A higher  order  of  schools,  but  embracing  what  class  of  society? 

Embracing  a higher  class  of  society  than  would  attend  Parochial  schools. 

1 744.  At  the  times  at  which  these  schools  were  founded,  the  place  which  is 
now  held  by  what  is  called  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  was  in  fact  enjoyed 
by  a very  small  number  of  great  landed  proprietors  j do  you  conceive  that  these 
schools  were  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  these  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, or  was  it  not  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  commercial  interest 
and  the  rising  yeomanry  of  the  country,  the  supply  of  the  professional  classes 
being  principally  taken  from  these  ranks  ?~I  cannot  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

1 745.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  institution  and  the  endowment  of  the 
Grammar  scliools,  in  England? — I am  with  some  of  them. 

1746.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  these 
English  schools  were  principally  with  the  object  just  now  stated,  of  affording 
education  to  the  middle  classes  ? — No ; and  if  so  they  have  not  had  the  desired 
effect. 

1747.  Were  not  the  Diocesan  and  Royal  schools  foundations  of  au  analogous 
description  to  those  of  the  Grammar  schools  in  England  ? — I believe  so. 

1748.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  your  opinion  the  schools  were 
founded  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthier  classes? — No,  certainly  I 
am  not. 

1749-  Of  the  aristocracy  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  thev  were  founded  for 
one  set  more  than  the  other. 

1750.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  not  very  desirable  that  those  schools  should 
be  hereafter  placed  under  the  administration  of  a system  which  will  make 
them  available  to  all  classes,  and  not  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  one  particular 
class  I should  think  that  question  has  been  answ^ered  by  the  previous  question, 
r instance  the  town  of  Galway,  in  which  it  is  stated  by  an 

English  traveller  that  there  does  not  exist  a single  bookseller’s  shop  in  a town 
containing  30,000  inhabitants ; do  you  not  think,  in  reference  to  the  general 
interests  of  civilization,  and  more  particularly  having  in  view  the  principle  that 
civilization  must  descend  from  the  ujiper  to  the  lower  classes,  do  you  not  think 
that  a school  should  be  erected  in  such  a town,  which  would 
afford  to  the  clnldren  of  the  tradesmen  and  of  the  yeomanry  in  its  vicinity  and  in 
the  county  of  tjalway  generally  a means  of  liberal  education  on  the  cheapest 
possible  terms  ? — Certainly. 

1752.  And  if  there  exist  any  funds  connected  with  these  Diocesan  or  Royal 
schools  in  that  district,  would  you  not  consider  it  an  extremely  legitimate 
application  of  those  funds,  to  employ  them  in  the  erection  or  contributing 
to  the  erection  of  such  schools? — Not  as  far  as  the  Royal  schools  5 if  sucli  ap- 
plication would  alter  the  character  of  those  schools. 

think  that  the  upper  classes  of  society,  from  their  greater 
wealtli  and  the  numberless  institutions  which  exist  for  their  instruction,  would, 
even  though  the  character  of  the  Diocesan  and  Royal  schools  were  altered 
according  to  your  impression,  have  still  abundant  means  of  education  left  them 
wthout  even  leaving  their  own  country  ? — I am  not  aware  of  other  schools  of 
nigd  character  I do  not  doubt  but  that  schools  would  rise;  it  might  be  so. 

1754-  it  is  very  probable  that  by  such  alterations  the  upper  classes 

would  not  be  seriously  injured,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  quite  clear  the 
middle  classes  would  be  seriously  benefited? — I think  it  possible;  but  that  is 
ail  conjecture. 

W55-  Has  not  considerable  inconvenience  arisen  from  the  difficulties  .of 
ge  ting  such  schools  built  in  Ireland  ; for  instance,  in  Limerick? — As  far  as  the 
Uiocesan  schools  are  concerned. 

Ath  schools  were  built  by  Government,  or  by  endowment,  or  any 

public  or  private  munificence,  do  you  not  think  the  public 
vomd  avad  themselves  of  the  schools  at  once?— I should  think  so,  certainly. 
i«5f-pd  fo  n ^uen  be  an  advisable  arrangement,  wherever  the  funds  ex- 

Csb  ^ to  take  that  portion  of  the  expense  upon  themselves  in 

tr  4 the 
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jr.  c.  Quin,  Esq.  Bie  fil'St  iustauce,  and  build  the  schools? — I think,  so  far  as  the  Diocesan  schools, 

as  the  fund  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  has  failed,  that  it  would  be  desk 

27  Jiiiv  1835,  rable  that  a fund  should  be  obtained  from  another  source. 

175S.  It  would  be  a reasonable  thing,  if  Government  advanced  the  money 
for  buildinf,  to  call  on  the  population,  either  through  the  Giand  Jury  or  other 
means,  to  support  that  school '? — I think  it  would  be  a very  reasonable  thing. 

1759.  Do  you  tliink  one  of  the  most  effectual  and  reasonable  modes  of 
enforcing,  of  ensuring  that  contribution,  would  be  by  the  grand  jury  assessmeot, 
particularly  as  this  has  been  the  mode  already  pointed  out  by  the  Legislature! 
— It  would  be  a very  direct  raode.^ 

1760.  And  an  effective  one? — Yes. 

3761.  And  provided  the  assessment  did  not  fall  on  the  very  lowest  class  of 
the  community’,  but  on  that  portion  of  it  which  weie  most  likely  to  derive 
benefit  from  these  schools,  that  it  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in-  by  the 
county  at  larger— I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  that  assessment 
should  not  reach  the  very  lowest ; but  I cannot  answer  if  it  would  be  cheer- 
fully  acquiesced  in. 

1762.  The  contribution  that  would  be  required  for  the  repairs  of  the  schools 
and  the  salary  of  the  masters,  on  the  principles  which  have  been  already  stated, 
that  of  guaranteeing  a small  stipend  for  the  master,  and  allowing  the  remaioder 
of  the  salary  to  be  made  up  by  fees,  would  be  very  light  on  each  district,  and 

consequently  would  hardly  be  felt  by  the  richer  classes  of  the  community?- 
I think  that  the  assessment  could  not  be  very  heavy. 

1763.  Particularly  if  spread  over  a large  district?— Clearly  the  more  exten- 
sive the  district,  the  less  the  contribution  of  each  person. 

1764.  The  benefit  would  be  very  considerable,  derived  by  the  district  from 
the  school  ? — I think  so. 

1765.  You  then  think,  receiving  a large  benefit  and  paying  a very  small  con- 
tribution for  it,  very  little  legitimate  objection  ought  to  exist  against  such 
arrangement  on  the  part  even  of  the  contributors? — I think  very  little  ought 
to  exist. 

1766.  Have  you  any  other  infonnation  to  communicate  as  to  the  present 
state  of  schools,  or  suggestions  for  tlieir  improvement  or  extension  r — I am  not 
aw.are  of  any  at  present. 

JVilUam  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 
tv.  C.  Kyk,  Esq.  1 767.  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education? 
^ — I am  their  Secretary. 

176S.  When  were  you  appointed? — On  the  2'tth  of  February  18S5. 

1769.  You  succeeded  Mr.  Quin? — Yes,  and  I am  at  present  acting. 

1770.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  schools  in  person? — Yes. 

1771.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  constitution  and 
working  of  the  Board? — ^Yes,  during  that  short  period. 

1772.  Who  are  the  present  members  of  the  Board;  how  is  it  actually  con- 
stituted ? — The  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  time 
being,  and  several  other  persons  who  are  members  from  right  of  office  ; there 

. are  others  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  at  his  own  discretion. 

1773'  Ho\v  many  meetings  are  there  in  the  year? — Friday  is  the  general 
day  of  meeting  : sometimes  it  has  so  happened  (I  think  it  occurred  once  or 
twice  since  my  appointment)  they  were  not  able  to  procure  the  attendance  ot 
an  ex-officio  member,  and  at  the  hour  for  which  the  meeting  was  summoned 
the  business  could  not  be  done;  but  it  was  done  on  the  subsequent  day  ot 
meeting.  ^ 

1774.  What  was  the  average  number  of  members  attending  the  commission- 

— Three  are  necessary  to  form  a quorum,  but  four  or  five  members  generally 
attend.  _ ^ 

1775.  You  have  only  found  the  business  of  he  Board  delayed  once  or  twice. 
— Once  or  twice,  I think. 

1776.  Do  they  meet  regularly  every  Friday? — No;  the  secretary,  who 
attends  to  the  routine  business  in  the  meantime,  and  has  a clerk  at  work  every 
day,  summons  the  members  as  business  arises. 

1777.  Are  records  kept  of  their  attendance  ? — Yes.  , 

^ 1778. 
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1778.  And  of  the  persons  actually  present? — Yes. 

I77Q.  Are  their  names  taken  down  r — Yes. 

1 750.  Is  there  any  report  furnished  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  either  of  the 

Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  number  of  meetings  and  persons  attending? None 

that  I am  aware  of. 

1751.  So  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  year  may  pass  over  without 
the  public  being  informed  if  the  members  of  the  Board  have  attended? — The 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  the  power  of  calling  for  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board;  of  course,  of  the  attendance  of  the  members. 

1782.  Has  every  member  a right  to  convene  the  Board? — Yes,  I should 
think  so;  and  if  any  member  came  to  the  secretary  and  desired  him  to  sum- 
mon a Board,  he  ■would  do  so  at  once. 

17S3.  Do  your  meetings  take  place  once  a month  ? — A great  deal  more  fre- 
quently ; they  average  once  a fortnight,  I think. 

1784.  Are  the  records  or  the  journals  of  your  proceedings  open  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  are  they  open  to  the  public  at  large,  or  any  persons  connected 
with  the  schools? — I do  not  know  exactly  how  far  the  legal  right  extends,  but 
I know  that  persons  connected  w'ith  the  schools  have  come  and  asked  questions, 
which  I have  not  been  able  to  answer  from  my  short  connexion  with  the  Board, 
and  they  have  consulted  them  together  with  me.  There  is  no  prohibition  of 
any  kind  that  I am  aware  of. 

1755.  Are  the  records  kept  regularly  from  day  to  day,  or  from  meeting  to 
meeting? — I always  enter  them  myself  after  each  board-day. 

1756.  Have  they  always  been  kept  from  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
Board?— To  a great  extent;  they  were  kept  perfectly  regularly  while  Mr. 
Quin  was  in  office,  but  his  predecessor  was  not  so  regular. 

1787.  In  the  early  reports  of  the  Board,  the  names  of  the  members 
attending  are  specified,  and  in  the  latter  reports  no  mention  is  made  of  such 
attendance  ; whence  has  that  arisen  ? — I was  not  awaj-e  of  the  fact,  and  there- 
fore I cannot  account  for  it;  but  the  annual  report  is  ahvays  signed  by  a num- 
ber of  the  members,  and  perhaps  that  may  be  what  is  alluded  to. 

1785.  Is  there  much  business  to  be  done  in  the  situation  of  Secretarv? 

There  is  a good  deal. 

17S9.  What  time  do  you  generally  reckon  to  spend  in  the  business  of  the 
Board  ?— That  is  quite  uncertain  ; there  is  a clerk  constantly  at  work  ; and  aa 
the  Board  meets  in  the  house  of  the  secretary,  he  has  his  own  times,  probably 
does  a good  deal  of  it  either  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  or  the  evenino-. 
The  Secretary  receives  and  answers  all  letters  himself. 

1790.  Is  there  no  office? — There  is  an  allowance  to  the  Secretarv,  for  the 
Board-room. 

1791.  He  is  responsible  for  the  guardianship  of  the  records? — Yes. 

1792.  Does  he  give  security  ? — No. 

1793.  Is  he  treasurer? — No;  there  is  no  money  goes  through  his  hands,  the 
funds  are  kept  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Every  draft  for  payment  of  money 
must  be  signed  by  three  of  the  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  an  ex-officio 
member,  and  also  by  the  Secretary.  There  is  no  money  paid  but  by  the  drafts. 
The  course  of  proceeding  is  this : On  a particular  day  the  Secretary  lays  before 
the  Board  the  names  of  those  persons  in  whose  favour  drafts  are-  to  be  drawn, 
the  amount,  and  wliat  each  is  for ; that  is  written  in  the  ear-page  of  the 
cheque-book.^  The  chairman  or  ex-officio  member  tlien  must  be  one  of  the 
ffiree  who  sign.  Next  board-day  the  Secretary  is  obliged  to  lay  before  the 
Commissioner’s  the  stamped  receipts  for  those  cheques,  or  as  soon  as  he  o'ets 
them  ; for  sometimes  a little  delay  in  procuring  the  receipt  takes  place,  a master, 
or  person  in  whose  favour  the  draft  is,  being  away  for  a day  or  two. 

1794-  Are  the  several  masters  paid  regularly  on  specific  days,  or  accordino- 
as  they  apply  ?-~They  are  paid  quarterly ; there  is  an  order  of  the  Board  thal 
they  should  be  paid  qna.rterly  and  regularly. 

1795-  Supposing  any  of  the  papers  to  be  lost,  what  powers  of  redress  or 
punishment  has  the  Board?  -I  suppose  they  would  dismiss  their  Secretary;  I 
do  not  know.  Tliere  is  a large  press  belonging  to  the  Board,  with  pi4on- 
hoies  for  the  papers,  &c.,  which  wa&  transferred  to  my  house,  and  is  kept  in  it! 

business  of  the  Board  ; what  is  the 
nic  week?— I cannot  say;  I take  care  there  shall  be  no  arrear  of  busi- 

5.  oometimes  I have  worked  before  breakfast ; I do  something  every  day. 

X lygy.  Would 
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1797*  Would  it  take  you  an  hour  or  two  a day? — ^I  think  to  do  the  business 
all  the  year  round  it  would  average  two  hours  a day  at  least,  even  taking  all 
the  year ; some  days  more;  it  frequently  takes  the  entire  day.  Since  I have 
been  in  the  of&ce  I have  been  frequently  at  work  from  breakfast  to  dinner- 
time. 

1798.  Axe  you  obliged  to  be  resident  in  Dublin? — Yes;  but  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  there  was  no  particular  press  of  business,  for  instance,  immediately 
after  the  cheques  are  drawn,  or. the  regular  periodical  business  done,  I might 
get  permission,  I think,  to  go  out  of  town  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks ; and 
then  of  course  the  clerk  would  forward  all  letters  to  me  to  be  answered,  as  the 
correspondence  is  carried  on  by  the  Secretary.  He  has  a constant  corre- 
spondence almost  every  day. 

1799.  Is  the  Secretary  allowed  to  appoint  a deputy? — I do  not  know  that  he 
is  ; but  his  clerk  must  act  now. 

1800.  An  absence  of  two  months  would  not  be  considered  justifiable?— 
I do  not  suppose  it  would  be  allowed ; I do  not  suppose  the  business  could  go 
on : I might  get  a fortnight  or  10  days,  but  I must  be  constantly,  I think,  in 
attendance. 

1801.  Is  any  member  of  the  Board  paid  ? — No. 

1S02.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  application  to  receive  a salary? — No. 

1803.  Do  they  complain  of  the  pressure  of  public  business  ? — No  ; the  Board 
meets  at  a time  of  the  day  that  is  convenient,  when  those  who  are  otherwise 
employed  in  official  duties  can  meet.  They  attend  at  three  o’clock. 

1804.  Who  are  the  non-official  members  of  the  Board? — They  are  all  printed 
in  the  Red  Book  ; but  I cannot  state  all  from  memory. 

1805.  How  many  are  there? — Five  or  six.  I think  there  are  18  members  of 
the  Board  altogether.  There  is  a dispute  arising  now  as  to  whether  it  is  18; 
for  the  Reform  Bill  puzzled  us.  The  Member  for  the  University  for  the  time 
being  was  a member  of  the  Board  by  57  Geo.  3 : then  came  the  Reform  Bill, 
giving  the  College  two  Members ; a difficulty  arose  as  to  whether  either  or 
both,  or  neither,  were  members  of  the  Board.  But  the  case  was  submitted  to 
the  attorney-general  the  other  day,  by  the  direction  of  the  Board,  as  to  those 
ex-officio  members;  and  Mr.  Perrin,  the  attorney-general,  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  matter  would  require  some  legislative  enactment ; and,  on  considering 
the  subject,  he  thought  that  neither  could  attend.  I w'as  of  opinion  that  equity 
might  have  extended  to  both  the  privileges  of  one,  the  two  Members  having 
been  put  exactly  in'' the  place  of  one. 

1806.  The  ordinary  members  are  more  active  than  the  official  members?— 
I think  they  are : the  most  attentive  and  regular  (for  he  scarcely  ever  omits 
attending  the  Board)  is  the  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  Dr.  Ratcliffe. 

1807.  If  the  number  of  Commissioners  were  considerably  reduced,  do  you 
think  their  attendance  would  be  a great  deal  more  diligent ; may  they  not  be 
inclined  to  absent  themselves,  from  the  impression  some  one  will  be  there  to  do 
their  duty  for  them? — Ido  not  think  decreasing  the  number  would  make  the 
attendance  of  the  remainder  more  regular. 

1808.  If  three  of  them  were  paid,  you  think  their  attendance  might  be 
secured  1 — Very  likely  it  might. 

1809.  Or  if  the  payment  were  conditional  on  their  attendance? — I should 
think  so. 

1810.  Would  you  think  it  a more  effective  arrangement,  particularly  where 
the  members  were  numerous,  to  allow  them  to  appoint  a committee  to  act  for 
them,  from  .the  members  of  the  Board  in  rotation,  which  should  be  obliged  to  be 
constantly  in  attendance,  and  on  important  occasions  be  empowered  to  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  Board  ? — I think  in  effect  that  is  done  at  present : those 
who  meet  are,  in  point  of  fact,  a committee  of  the  entire  body.  If  anything 
serious  is  to  come  on,  1 make  it  a point  to  go  round  personally  to  solicit  them 
to  attend. 

I 8 1 1 . If  a committee  were  appointed  officially  by  the  whole  body,  and  the  con- 
dition imposed  that  they  should  diligentlv  attend,  and  the  arrangement  were 
such  that  they  were  to  take  the  duties  of  the  committee  in  rotation,  is  it  likely 
that  the  attendance  would  then  be  regular  ?-  - That  is  a matter  on  which  I can- 
not give  an  opinion. 

1812.  What 
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28)2.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  Board? — The  salary  paid  to  me  is  450  4 
a year;  (it  was  reduced  on  my  appointment ;)  and  150  4 a year;  for  which, 
by  order  of  the  Board,  I am  to  provide  a board-room,  clerk,  messenger  and 
stationery,  as  usual. 

1813.  Are  there  any  other  officers  connected  with  the  Board? — Yes, 
there  is  a standing  Counsel ; but  in  all  matters  of  serious  importance  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney- general  is  taken.  There  are  also  solicitors. 

1814.  Are  they  paid  pro  re  naih^  or  by  salary } — Pro  re  nata  only. 

2S15.  So  that  the  standing  expenses  of  the  Board  do  not  exceed  6004? — 
Yes;  but  there  is  the  expense  for  postage,  which  varies  more  or  less.  I am 
not  bound  to  pay  postage. 

1816.  What  are  the  other  incidental  items  ? — This  is  all  that  is  paid  by  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  is  the  entire  expenditure,  as  I recollect. 

1817.  You  have  no  Inspector? — No,  but  the  Board  has  a power  of  sending 
any  person  they  choose  as  a Visitor ; and  I myself  was  sent  since  my  appoint- 
ment to  visit  a school. 

18]  8.  Are  you  paid  extra  for  that  duty? — No;  I take  it  for  granted  I shall 
be  paid  my  travelling  expenses. 

1819.  IVould  the  Board  consider  itself  justified  in  appointing  an  Inspector 
at  a salary,  and  drawing  on  the  consolidated  fund? — I am  not  aware  that  they 
would. 

1S20.  In  case  a master  is  summoned  up,  or  any  other  person,  from  the 
schools  to  Dublin,  are  his  expenses  paid  ? — In  one  case  where  that  occurred  he 
made  no  application  for  it,  and  he  was  not  paid. 

1821.  But  in  case  application  were  made,  might  it  not  be  very  reasonably 
charged? — I think  it  might,  if  it  is  to  give  information.  In  one  case  the 
master  was  summoned  up  to  the  Board,  and  he  did  not  apply  for  his  expenses ; 
but  I believe  that,  generally  speaking,  the  actual  expenses  would  be  allow'ed  by 
the  Board. 

1822.  In  case  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  its  having 
been  found  necessaiy  to  hold  a visitation  in  your  board-room,  would  you 
consider  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  pay  his  .expenses? — If  acquitted,  cer- 
tainly not ; but  if  convicted,  I think  he  would  not  be  paid. 

1823.  Does  the  Board  publish  any  books? — No;  they  are  only  the  regular 
expenses  I have  stated.  There  is  one  case  where  they  allow  books  ; there  is  a 
grant  made  to  one  Royal  school  at  Carysfort. 

2824.  On  w'hat  ground? — It  is  an  English  school,  and  it  was  wnshed  to  see 
that  tliere  were  proper  books  read.  In  the  other  Royal  schools  they  know  a 
particular  course  of  reading  is  adopted. 

1 825.  Do  you  consider  the  duties  of  your  Board  of  such  a nature  that  they 
could  not  with  advantage  be  consolidated  with  the  other  Board  of  Education? 
— Really  that  is  a matter  of  opinion  ; I do  not  know ; I should  rather  think  the 
Commissioners  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  each  case.  Being  totally  ignorant 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Board  alluded  to,  I cannot  say  that  it  would  be 
advantageous. 

2826.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Board? — Those 
who  are  not  official  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  without  any  control 
whatever ; he  may  appoint  anybody  whatever. 

1S27.  Are  there  any  Catholic  members  of  the  Board? — There  are  not. 

2828.  Or  Presbyterians? — No. 

1829.  They  are  exclusively  of  the  Church  established? — Yes. 

1830.  1 here  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  appointing 
members  of  the  Catholic  or  Presbyterian  commuwons? — Not  that  I am  aware 

^ of;  and  many  of  those  who  are  ex-officio  members  may  happen  to  be  Roman- 
cathohes,  without  the  appointment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Lord  lieutenant. 


1831.  What  has  been  the  last  appointment  of  the  Board  ? — There  have  been 
two  appointments  lately  ; I cannot  say  which  was  last. 

1832.  When  ? — A short  time  ago. 

1833.  \\  ould  it  be  considered  extraordinary  by  the  Board  if  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant sliould  appoint  a Roman-catholic  as  a member  ?— It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  answer  that,  it  being  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  others. 

3834.  Have  you  found  rhe  Act  of  Parliament  arms  youwitli  sufficient  powers 
0 enforce  any  regulation  you  may  think  it  necessary  to  impose  on  the  schools 

X 2 under 
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under  your  superiutendence? — With  the  exception  of  Limerick,  I am  not  aware 
of  any  other  defect.  z- . . 

1 835 . Do  you  find  the  Act  gives  you  sufficient  power  of  inquiry,  of  control,  of 
punishment  and  of  rewards,  and  of  the  management  of  the  schools  r — I am  not 
aware  of  any  case  having  arisen  since  my  connexion  with  the  Board  where 
those  powers  were  necessary.  The  only  instance  of  the  exercise  of  a power  of 
that  kind  was  in  two  cases  of  visitation,  one  of  which  was  held  in  Dublin,  and 
the  other  on  the  spot,  in  the  school  at  Navan. 

1836.  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  visitation  at  the  Board-room  ?— The 
visitation  at  Carysfort,  as  a Royal  school,  was  held  at  the  board-room,  and  the 
master  was  examined  as  to  his  qualifications,  and  the  entire  management  of  the 
school  and  the  number  of  pupils. 

1 S37.  What  were  the  grounds  on  which  that  visitation  was  held  ? — It  had 
been  represented  to  the  Board,  before  I was  Secretary,  that  the  master  of  the 
school  at  Carysfort  was  incompetent  in  point  of  acquirements  5 he  was  sum- 
moned and  attended,  and  was  examined. 

1838.  By  whom? — By  the  different  members  of  the  Board;  the  Provost 
took  a leading  part,  and  several  of  the  leading  members,  and  he  was  not 
dismissed. 

1539.  The  result  was  that  the  Board  was  satisfied  of  his  competency  r— He 
was  not  dismissed  ; the  Board  gave  him  their  opinion. 

1540.  Has  he  the  advantage  of  able  assistants  in  his  school? — No;  it  is  a 
completely  free  school,  and  the  people  of  the  poorest  class  attend  it. 

1541.  The  allegation  was,  that  though  the  instruction  required  to  be  given 
was  of  a very  inferior  character,  yet  still  he  was  incompetent  to  give  that  instruc- 
tion ?— I think  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Board  when  they  summoned 
him  was,  that  he  did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  surveying  and  trigonometry, 
and  that  sort  of  scientific  acquirements;  but  it  appeared  there  were  very  few 
persons  attending  the  school'  who  would  avail  themselves  of  such  kind  of  educa- 
tion, for  half  their  day  they  would  go  out  and  dig  during  harvest,  and  did  not 
attend  the  school  regularly ; and  though  he  was  willing  to  teach  them  those 
different  branches  of  science,  yet  still  they  were  people  of  that  class  who  were 
not  anxious  about  it. 

1842.  Has  any  arrangement  been  made  since  that  period  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  an  assistant  for  the  master  of  Carysfort  school? — There  has  not; 
the  Board  found  he  was  quite  competent  to  give  a sufficient  degree  of  scientific 
instruction  to  those  persons,  but  they  could  not  force  them  to  learn. 

1S43.  the  conviction  of  the  Board  that  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 

hood of  Carysfort  school  were  not  anxious  for  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion : — Yes,  I think  so;  the  class  who  attended  that  school  were  not  gentle- 
men’s sons ; in  point  of  fact,  the  persons  who  attended  were  people  of  the 
lower  class. 

1 844.  Might  not  this  indifference  have  been  owing  to  a conviction  of  the 
. class  just  mentioned,  that  the  master  was  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  such 

duties? — ^No;  the  neighbourhood  is  a poor  one,  they  being  common  fanners, 
and  they  would  not  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of  it ; shopkeeper  might. 

1845.  In  the  agricultural  district  surrounding  Carysfort,  of 'what  description 
are  the  farmers  ? — Very  small  farmers. 

1546.  In  what  county  is  Carysfort  situated? — Wicklow.  There  was  another 
case  of  a visitation  at  Navan ; it  is  still  in  fieri.  Representations  were  made  to 
the  Board  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  master  of  Navan  school, 
and  the  Board  issued  a .deputation  to  Mr.  Featherstone  and  me  to  go  down 
and  take  evidence  of  the  facts  alleged.  We  accordingly  sent  down  precepte 
to  Navan  school  about  a week  or  10  days  previously,  summoning  all  persons  to 
attend  and  give  evidence  before  us,  and  we  ordered  those  precepts  to  be  posted 
publicly  in  the  school-room.  We  proceeded  to  Navan  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
visitation,  and  there  found  the  precept  so  publicly  posted,  and  we  were  en- 
gaged an  entire  day  examining  the  master  and  the  head-usher.  The  evidence 
was  taken  down  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  laid  before  the 
Board.  The  Board  then  issued  their  precept  for  the  examination  of  the  master 
in  person  before  them ; the  visitation  is  to  come  on  yet';  the  master  has  been 
summoned  to  attend,  and  the  visitation  as  to  him  has  not  taken  place. 

1547.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  since? — No. 

_ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 1848.  By 
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1848.  By  whom  was  that  complaint  made? — One  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  mentioned,  it.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  resides  not  very  far 
from  it.  He  got  letters  containing  charges  against  the  master,  and  a visitation 
was  immediately  ordered. 

1549.  In  case  of  a charge  being  proved,  the  Board  has  the  power  of 
removing? — I take  it  for  granted  j 1 believe  they  have. 

1 550.  Is  there  any  specific  ground  for  removal  determined  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? — I think  it  says,  misconduct. 

1S.51.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  by  recommendation  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant r — The  patrons  have  to  be  made  aware  of  it : it  is  a private  endowment. 

1852.  But  in  the  case  of  Diocesan  or  Royal  schools,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  the  person  who  has  the  power  of  remoyal  as  well  as  of  appointment? — As  to 
diocesan  schools  I know  very  little : they  have  not  come  much  under  my  obser- 
vation since  I have  been  secretary. 

1 S53.  How  is  the  internal  regulation  of  the  schools  controlled ; the  master  at 
Limerick  will  not  admit  that  the  Board  has  any  right  to  prescribe  to  him  in  the 
question,  for  instance,  of  free  scholars? — I believe  there  was  something  in  one 
of  his  letters,  in  which  he  said  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with- 
out any  stipulation,  and  that  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  alone  was  he  responsible. 

1 854.  The  Board  were  convinced  that  they  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it  r 
— As  I understand  the  correspondence,  my  impression,  on  the  whole,  is  this, 
that  the  Board  thought  that  the  grand  jury,  in  the  first  instance,  presented  the 
money  for  building  the  school  without  any  stipulation  whatever;  and  on  the 
faith  of  that  the  Board  sold  an  old  school-house,  and  purchased  a site.  The 
money  was  levied ; but  when  the  Board  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  build- 
ing, and  to  enter  into  contracts  and  necessary  preliminaries,  there  was  some 
communication  with  the  grand  jury,  stipulating  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  appointing  a certain  number  of  free  scholars,  which  had  not  been 
a part  of  the  original  terms.  The  Board  thought  they  had  changed  their 
ground : but,  however,  the  correspondence  will  speak  for  itself,  and  I have  it 
ready  to  lay  before  the  Committee. 

1 855.  A proposition  was  made  last  year,  to  which  the  Board  assented  ? — 
I believe  they  did  to  a great  extent. 

1 856.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  into  effect  that  proposition  arose  from  the 
reluctance  of  the  master  to  conform  to  regulations  to  which  the  Board 
had  given  their  concurrence?  — I think  it  arose  from  the  Grand  Jury 
not  doing  what  they  had  undertaken  to  do.  They  presented  the  money 
unconditionally:  the  Board  acted  on  the  faith  of  that,  and  the  Grand  Jury, 
after  the  money  was  presented,  wished  to  impose  other  terms,  which  the  Board 
did  not  think  they  could  take. 

1S57.  Notwithstanding  that  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Board  they  assented 
to  certain  resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  Grand  Jury? — I am  not 
aware  whether  they  assented  to  them  or  not. 

185S.  Have  you  in  your  possession  the  correspondence  connected  with  the 
transaction  between  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Board? — Tes,  I have,  ready  to 
lay  before  the  Committee ; I have  it  here  to-day. 

1 859.  Has  the  Board  any  power  of  prescribing  the  course  of  education  or 
regulating  the  internal  government  of  these  schools? — I should  think,  within 
certain  limits,  the  Board  had  ; for  instance,  in  grammar  schools,  if  the  Board 
thought  there  was  an  inadequate  and  improper  course  of  education  adopted 
there,  they  had  got  power  to  order  and  visit  the  master. 

1860.  Did  they  make  any  inquiry  into  the  course  of  education  pursued  and 
the  system  of  teaching  adopted  ? — The  master  in  his  report  returns  the  books 
that  are  read  at  school. 

1 S6 1 . Have  you  known  instances  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Board 
that  a certain  course  of  education  ought  to  be  followed  ? — I have  ; in  that  case 
of  Carystort  the  Board  insisted  on  his  paying  raoi'e  attention  to  some  books, 

1862.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case? — No. 

1S63.  In  general  has  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  and  modes  of  in- 
struction been  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers? — I do  not 
know ; probably  the  Board  has  seen  in  the  annual  returns  from  the  master  that 
the  books  taught  from  by  the  master  are  in  conformity  with  their  wishes;  if 
^“^und  they  were  not,  they  would  interfere  at  once. 

1864.  Supposing  the  master  were  to  refuse  to  be  guided  by  your  sugges- 
X 3 tions?-— 


fy.  C Kvl'e,  Esq. 
27  July  1835. 
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jr.  C.  Esq.  tions? — I think  that  would  be  misconduct  sufficient  to  induce  the  Board  to 
m visit  him. 

a?  July  1835.  1 865.  Is  there  any  qualification  required  for  an  appointment  to  those  schools 

by  the  Lord.  Lieutenant,  such  as  the  having  graduated  at  any  particular  place,  or 
being  of  a particular  religion,  or  having  attained  particular  literary  di.stinctions? 
— I am  told  not ; I believe  it  is  purely  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieui. 
tenant. 

1866.  Would  you  not  consider  it  desirable  that  the  same  course  should  be 
pursued  with  respect  to  these  appointments  as  is  usual  in  the  appointment  of 
county  surveyors,  that  previous  to  their  appointment  there  should  be  an  open 
competition,  that  they  should  undergo  a proper  examination,  and  the  candi- 
dates wlio  showed  the  greatest  ability  should  be  declared  elected  ? — I should 
think  to  a certain  extent  that  might  be  very  useful ; but  I do  not  think  that  the 
best  scholars  always  make  the  best  schoolmasters. 

1867.  You  think  a previous  course  of  education,  specially  intended  to  fit 
them  for  the  duty  of  teaching,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  would  be  a consi- 
derable improvement  ? — It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (whether 
theory  and  practice  coincide  I cannot  say),  in  selecting  masters  for  those  dif- 
ferent schools,  will  pay  that  proper  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  school. that 
he  is  bound  to  do. 

1868.  Are  inquiries  as  to  the  competency  of  masters,  usually  made  ? — Yes- 
there  are  recommendations  of  particular  persons  sent  in ; and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, I believe,  always  requires  recommendations. 

1869.  Is  not  the  best  security  for  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  such  a salary 
as  would  not  make  him  independent  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  might  attend 
his  school  ? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I should  say  so. 

1870.  You  think  that  a schoolmaster  who  has  allotted  to  him  500/.  a year, 
and  who  has  perhaps  a preferment  in  the  neighbourhood  besides,  is  not  likely 
to  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  education  as  much  as  a person  who  has  a per- 
manent salary  of  200  /.  a year,  and  depends  for  the  remainder  of  his  means  on 
the  number  of  pupils? — I would  say  so;  but  there  are  instances  of  persons 
enjoying  those  emoluments  who  have  had  very  extensive  and  very  good 
schools. 

1871.  Would  you  consider  such  cases  exceptions  to  the  general  rule?— I 
allude  to  Armagh  during  Dr.  Carpendale’s  mastership,  and  Enniskillen  in  Dr. 
Burrows’s  time. 

1 872.  Do  the  generality  of  the  schools  under  the  management  of  your  Board 
contemplate  the  affording  free  instruction  ? — I think  they  do. 

1 873.  But  in  point  of  fact,  are  there  not  many  of  the  schools  in  which  there 
are  no  free  scholars  ? — There  are. 

1S74.  How  many?— I hav<^’ only  brought  the  returns  of  the  Royal  schools 
with  me  this  day. 

1875.  In  several,  however,  there  are  free  scholars  ?— There  are ; but  I think 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  free  schools  is ; and 
I am  aware  that  some  of  the  masters  are  of  opinion  they  are  not  bound  to  take 
free  scholars. 

1 8/6.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  is  well  founded? — I have  never  considered  the 
question  enough.  I believe  it  has  been  held  by  some  persons  that  the  meaning 
01  free  scliools  is,  that  they  are  open  without  any  distinction  of  religious  sects; 
that  is,  free  to  all  the  world.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  the  construction 
tiiat  may  have  operated,  but  at  the  same  time  I would  say  I have  written  to 
seveial  of  the  schoolmasters  about  it;  they  informed  me  in  no  instance  have 
they  refused  free  scholars,  though  they  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
take  them. 

1877,  Do  you  suppose  that  there  are  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
schools  numbers  of  pupils  who  would,  provided  there  were  no  difficulty  thrown 
in  the  way,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  educating  their  children  free 
of  expense  ? I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  pride  about  persons  who  would 
be  of  that  class  who  would  take  a free  classical  education,  for  they  would  think 
those  who  paid  for  themselves  or  whose  education  was  paid  for  might  look 
down  on  them  ; and  besides,  when  those  persons  are  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  their  sons  would  go  as  day  scholars,  and  the  charge  for  them  is  very 
moderate ; it  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  guineas  a year.  I think  most  persons 

■would 
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would  rather  compound  with  their  pride  and  pay  that,  unless  in  a case  of  very 
great  poverty. 

1S7S.  Considering  the  education  in  those  schools  to  be  entirely  clas- 
sical, do  you  not  think  eight  or  ten  guineas  for  a person  in  the  middling  class 
of  life,  high? — I do  not  exclude  mathematics  and  logic  in  an  English  educa- 
tion ; I mean  classical  education  in  addition  to  the  English. 

1879.  They  get  a perfect  classical  education  for  eight  or  ten  guineas  a 

year? Yes,  from  eight  to  twelve  ; that  is  the  entire  course,  to  enable  them  to 

enter  College. 

1B80.  That  course  does  not  embrace  any  of  the  natural  sciences  ? — No. 

1881.  It  is  confined  entirely  to  Mathematics  and  to  the  Classics? — If  you 
consider  arithmetic  part  of  mathematical  knowledge.  They  teach  what  is 
called  the  English  course  of  education,  and  also  Greek,  Latin  and  French. 

1882.  Do  the  scholars  in  general  take  high  places  at  the  University? — 
Generally  speaking,  very  high  5 the  four  Royal  scholars  particularly.  I had 
occasion  to  know  it  lately.  I have  a letter  I got  from  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  Royal  schools  the  other  day.  Dr.  Miller.  I will  read  it. 

[ The  Witness  readSf  and  hands  in  the  samej\ 

Sir,  Riversdale,  5 July  1835. 

Your  letter  having  followed  me  to  this  place,  1 lose  uo  time  in  replying  to  your  inqui- 
ries, that  the  number  of  students  at  the  school  of  Armagh  is  at  present  30,  of  which  10 
are  boarders  j and  that  of  the  20  day-scholars,  five  or  six  are  free,  I do  not  [)recisely 
remember  which.  Of  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  I can  adduce  this  proof,  that  of  six 
students  of  the  University,  the  whole  number  now  there  who  had  received  their  education 
at  Armagh,  five  have  attained  honours  at  every  trial,  the  sixth  not  having  naturally  any 
pretension  of  that  kind.  The  reduced  number  of  the  students  at  the  school,  I therefore  feel 
myself  authorized  in  referring  to  the  prevalent  practice  of  sending  to  England  for  education 
the  sons  of  the  genU'y.  I have,  however,  some  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  school  is 
now  recovering  its  estimation  with  the  public.  The  loug-established  charges  for  education 
to  boarders  amounted  to  45  guineas  j to  day-scholars,  eight  annually.  The  former  have 
latterly  been  reduced  to  35.  The  course  of  education,  as  arranged  by  my  predecessor,  and 
without  much  alteration  continued  by  me,  was,  I believe,  taken  from  that  observed  at 
Eton,  bat  modified  in  reference  to  the  course  required  for  admission  into  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  extended  also  by  the  introduction  of  mathematical  learning. 

Wm.  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.  ' Your  obedient  servant, 

Stc.  Sec.  See.  George  Milter. 


Mercu7'ii,  29*  die  Julii,  1835. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

1883.  TO  return  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  and  the  mode  of  managing 
the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction,  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  financial  department  is  conducted  ? — Yes,  I can. 

1884.  How  are  accounts  passed  at  the  Board? — I would  beg  to  confine 
myself  to  the  Royal  schools,  in  the  first  instance.  Each  of  the  Royal  schools  has 
a separate  estate  granted  to  them  by  the  charter  of  King-  Charles  the  First ; in  each 
of  those  estates  there  is  a resident  agent.  He  annually  transmits  to  the  Board 
a rental,  according  to  the  prescribed  form  which  was  supplied  by  the  Board,  and 
vouchers  for  every  item  of  expenditure;  he  lodges  from  time  to  time  the  rents, 
as  received  from  the  tenants,  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  directly,  and  takes  credit  in  his 
accounts  for  those  sums  so  lodged.  The  secretary  examines  those  accounts  with 
the  different  vouchers,  and  lays  the  accounts  and  vouchers  before  the  Board,  when 
the  Board  (if  they  are  satisfactory)  pass  them  ; if  not,  the  secretary  is  directed  to 
write  to  the  agent  to  explain  the  points  that  were  unsatisfactory.  By  an  order  of 
the  Board  the  agents  are  prevented  from  expending  any  money  without  a sealed 
order  from  the  Board  for  that  particular  item  of  expenditure. 

1885.  What  number  of  the  Board  are  required  to  pass  these  accounts?— No 
business  of  the  Board  can  be  done  without  a quorum  of  three^ersons,  one  of  whom 
must  be  a member  in  right  of  office.  But  in  point  of  fact,-  the  secretary  lays  the 

^30.  X 4 vouchers 


JV.  C.  Kyle,  Esq. 
27  July  1835. 


IV,  C.  Kyle,  Esq. 
29  July  1835.  ' 
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vouchers  on  the  table  along  with  the  accounts,  chequed  off  with  a tick  ; and  the 
Commissioners  examine  him  as  to  wliether  he  has  gone  through  the  accounts ; he 
is,  to  a certain  extent,  the  accountant  of  the  Board. 

1 886.  The  signature  of  three  members  is  required  for  the  passing  of  the 
accounts  ? — No  ; the  way  in  which  that  is  done  is  this : the  secretary  writes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  account,  which  is  sent  up  to  the  Board  in  duplicate,  a certificate 
that  the  account  has  been  passed  and  vouched  on  such  a day  before  the  Board,  and 
he  returns  one  part  to  the  agent,  and  retains  the  other  for  tiic  Board. 

1857.  Is  the  appointment  of  the  agents  in  the  Board  at  large?— Yes,  the  Board 
votes  for  them,  and  requires  them  in  all  cases  to  be  resident  agents.  . 

1858.  Do  they  require  any  security  from  them? — Yes,  two  years’ rental ; the 
Commissioners  are  very  particular  as  to  the  nature  of  the  security ; indeed,  I think 
more  so  than  they  ought  to  be. 

1889.  There  is  great  competition  for  the  situation  of  agents  r— There  certainly 
is  ; every  place  that  becomes  vacant  is  in  competition  for  now. 

1890.  In  general  the  agents  are  very  respectable  men?— I have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are. 

1891.  In  what  class  of  life  are  they  generally  ?— Sometimes  gentlemen,  some- 
times professional  agents. 

1892.  Do  you  in  any  instance  employ  solicitors? — There  are  solicitors  belonging 
to  the  Board,  and  they  do  the  legal  business  of  the  Board  according  as  necessity 
requires. 

1893.  Do  you  employ  them  as  agents  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is  an  attorney 
agent  to  any  of  the  estates  *,  there  were  a great  many  attorneys  candidates  at  a late 
election  of  an  agent. 

1894.  What  per-centage  do  they  receive? — Five  per  cent. 

1895.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  management  of  these  estates? — I am,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  a good  deal  of  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  those  estates  has  come  before  me  since  I was  secretary  of  the  Board ; and  also 
a great  number  of  memorials  for  expenditure  of  money,  lowering  of  rent,  grants  of 
seed,  of  lime,  and  hedging,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry ; allowances  for  di- 
minutions of  rent  by  hedging  and  ditching,  allowances  for  improvements  as  a set- 
off against  their  rents,  compensation  for  cut-out  bog,  and  in  fact  all  the  details  of 
the  property  come  before  the  Board,  because  the  agent  is  not  allowed  to  exercise- 
(except  in  one  instance)  much  discretion  ; he  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  decisive 
step  with  regard  to  tlie  management  of  the  estate  without  consulting  the  Board, 

1 896.  Then  the  secretary  is  in  fact  the  principal  agent  of  the  Board,  inasmucli 
as  he  is  the  organ  of  constant  communication  with  the  several  local  agents? — Yes, 
so  far  as  he  is  the  organ  of  communication  ; but  I should  say  he  is  not  an  agent ; he 
merely  lays  before  the  Board  the  different  memorials,  and  takes  its  orders  and  di- 
rections on  them,  and  communicates  them  to  the  different  agents. 

1897.  Do  the  local  agents  act  on  an  uniform  system  in  the  management 
of  the  estates? — I cannot  say  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  for  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  each  particular  estate,  and  the  Board  pays  a great  deal  of  attention; 
a great  deal  of  its  time  is  consumed  in  being  what  I would  call  good  landlords,  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  also  the  mode  of  farming. 

189S.  Does  the  Board  in  general  erect  the  buildings  of  the  tenants,  and  make 
the  first  outlay  on  their  estates  ?— I cannot  say  what  the  custom  has  been  hitherto, 
hut  1 know  that  latterly  a good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  different  estates, 
in  improving  the  mode  of  habitation,  and  also  the  style  of  farming,  and  also  the 
general  condition  of  the  peasantry. 

1 899.  Is  there  a sensible  improvement  among  the  tenants  ? — I believe  there  is. 

1900.  Have  they  ejected  many  during  the  time  you  have  been  there? — They 
have  not  ejected  anybody ; notices  to  quit  were  served  in  some  instances,  but  it 
generally  happens  that  the  notice  to  quit  has  the  effect  of  making  them  pay. 

1901.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  houses  and  farms,  or 
in  what  state  are  they  ? — I am  not,  except  from  the  constant  communication 
and  letters  with  the  different  agents. 

1902.  Are  they  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  other  estates  in  the  neighbour* 
hood?— I believe,  as  compared  with  themselves,  a sensible  improvement  h 
gradually  taking  place. 

1903.  Does  the  Board  hold  all  these  estates  in  its  own  hands? — With  the 
exception  of  that  of  llaphoe. 

1 Q04.  Is  there  a sensible  difference  between  the  management  of  this  estate, 

and 
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and  the  others? — Yes;  J think  Raphoe  is  as  unmanageable  an  estate  as  can 
be,  and  as  unimproved. 

1905.  Do  you  suppose,  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  that  it  could  be 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  improvement  as  the  other  estates? — I do  not  see 
M-hy  'it  could  not  be  improved,  if  there  was  an  intelligent  resident  agent  on  the 
spot,  but  I understand  the  country  is  very  wild,  and  the  land  very  poor ; there  is 
a great  deal  of  bog,  and  a great  deal  of  unprofitable  mountain  land,  and  the 
people  upon  that  estate  are  to  a certain  extent  very  uncivilized. 

1 go6.  Has  the  Board  taken  any  means  to  resume  possession  of  this  laud  ? — Not 
since  I have  been  connected  with  the  Board. 

1907.  What  is  the  average  rental  per  acre  of  good  land  on  these  estates? — I 
have  not  calculated. 

1908.  You  cannot  tell  ? — Not  now,  but  I believe  it  is  let  at  a fair  value. 

1909.  Have  valuations  of  these  estates  been  taken  from  time  to  time? — Yes. 

igio.  Are  they  in  possession  of  the  Board? — Yes. 

igi  1 . Would  you  hand  them  in  to  the  Committee? — I can  make  it  my  dutv  to 
send  extracts  to  the  Committee  when  I return  home;  the  Board  are  anxious, 
however,  that  the  tenants  should  in  all  instances  liave  a fair  interest  in  their 
respective  holdings;  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  to  be  good  landlords  in  everv 
point  of  view. 

1912.  Do  you  receive  many  complaints  from  the  tenants?— I cannot  say  the 
Board  receives  complaints,  but  it  receives  a good  many  memorials  for  reductions 
of  rent,  and  sometimes  it  grants  them,  and  sometimes  not. 

1913.  You  have  not  received  complaints  against  any  of  the  agents  appointed 

by  the  Board? — No,  I never  have;  when  I say  I have  not  received  complaints 
against  any  agent  appointed  by  the  Board,  I know  there  w^as  a dispute  with 
regard  fo  changing  one  tenant’s  farm  to  another,  and  the  Board  thought  the  agent 
right.  It  was  an  estate  to  which  Mr.  Evans  is  agent.  * 

1914.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  actual  position  of  these  estates  ; are  they 
likely  to  decrease  or  increase  in  value? — It  is  very  nearly,  to  the  best  of  mv 
opinion,  at  a fair  value,  and  not  likely  to  decrease  or  increase  ranch. 

1915.  Above  their  present  rents? — Yes. 

1916.  Are  they  held  by  leases  ?— No,  with  the  exception  of  Raphoe,  thev  are 
all  tenants  at  will. 

1917.  Ihen  the  sum  they  produce  at  present,  may  be  fairly  counted  upon 
as  the  permanent  produce  of  these  estates?— I might  safely  sav  that  would  be  tlie 
outside,  for  there  are  arrears  in  a great  many  places,  not  very  heavy  arrears  • 
generally  speaking,  a half-year’s  rent  is  allowed,  but  particularly  in  the  Ennis- 
killen estate  there  are  arrears ; the  tenures  are  very  small. 

1918.  Is  it  difficult  to  collect  the  rents  ?— I cannot  say,  but  I should  think  of 

course  it  must  be,  else  there  would  not  be  arrears ; the  rents  are  paid  in  very- 
small  sums.  ^ 

igig.  Do  you  consider  endowment  in  land,  with  all  these  inconveniences 
coiinected  with  it,  an  eligible  mode  of  providing  for  the  establisliment  and 
maintenance  of  public  institutions  r— I think  that  is  a very  mixed  question, 
for  the  Board  have  a great  power  of  improving,  or  rather  increasing  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country ; and  one  way  perhaps  of  fitting  them  to  receive  instruction 
beneficially,  is  to  make  them  comfortable.  I think  that  if  you  could  make  them 
good  comfortable  farmers,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  made  good  recipients 
for  education.  ^ 

ig-20.  Do  you  not  think  it  affects  their  permanency  and  efficiency,  subject  as  it 
is  to  ihe  fluctuations  to  which  landed  property  in  Ireland  is  liable! — The  income 
would  be  more  certain  probably  if  it  were  vested  in  the  funds ; but  I think  it 
would  be  a great  loss  to  the  tenantry  to  lose  the  Board  as  landlords. 

igai.  Has  the  Board  kept  a regular  rental  for  any  long  period  of  years?— No. 

'922.  Have  you  the  rental  of  these  several  estates  for  any  period  of  years! 

1 have  not;  but  I can  tell,  at  least  I should  be  able  to  furnish  the  Committee 
with  the  amounts  for  which  the  different  estates  were  let  upon  lease,  up  to  certain 
periods.  V 

lgi23.  Do  you  consider  the  accounts  to  which  you  have  referred  as  a just  cri- 
terion ot  the  value  of  this  property  at  different  periods?— I should  not,  witnout 
me  amount  of  hnes  being  ascertained  ; and  for  this  reason,  that  the  leases  expired 
u a very  few  years  ago,  and  the  rise  that  has  taken  place,  or  the  increase  of  pro- 

r p^erty 
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perty  that  has  taken  place  to  the  Board,  in  consequence  of  those  leases  havin» 
expired,  have  Been  very  considerable : since  the  Board  have  got  the  estates  iuto 
their  own  management,  they  have  been  much  more  valuable  to  the  Commissioners 
and  better  for  the  tenantry. 

1924.  Do  you  consider  that  at  the  periods  at  which  they  wererelet,  the  rents  re. 
served  were  calculated  on  a fair  value  of  the  land? — I have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  when  the  lands  were  let  by  the  Board  it  was  not  so ; valuations  took  place 
by  proper  surveyors,  and  they  were  let  in  consequence  of  that,  as  I believe. 

1925.  What  was  the  mode  of  letting  the  land  previous  to  the  present  arrange- 
ments  of  the  Board  ? — The  different  estates  were  held  by  different  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  masters  of  the  schools. 

1926.  Were  fines  taken  at  the  period  of  their  reletting  ?— I believe  they  were 
at  the  reletting  to  the  trustees,  but  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  except  from 
the  reports. 

1927.  How  can  you  then  state  it  to  be  a fair  criterion  of  the  valuer — I mean 
when  they  were  let  without  taking  fines ; no  fines  are  taken  now. 

1928.  Should  you  be  able  to  distinguish  those  holdings  for  which  fines  were  taken 
from  those  for  which  they  were  not  ? — The  trust  leases  have  all  expired  j I couid 
supply  the  Committee  with  tlie  exact  amount  of  land  held  by  every  man,  and  the 
rent  paid. 

1929.  Previous  to  the  53  Geo.  3,  the  masters  or  the  trustees  were  empowered 
to  lease  the  land  on  taking  fines? — They  were. 

1930.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  which  attended  this  mode  of 
arrangement  that  they  were  prohibited  in  future  from  taking  them  ? — I suppose 
so  ; I believe  that  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety. 

1931.  Who  were  the  trustees? — In  some  cases  the  primate  and  some  other 
parties  j but  in  many  instances,  I find  by  reports  and  different  public  documents, 
the  fines  were  applied  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  keeping  up  the  school* 
house. 

1932.  Were  fines  always  brought  into  account? — I do  not  know ; the  trustees 
received  and  expended  it  as  they  tliought  proper. 

^933-  Who  were  the  trustees? — There  were  different  trustees  bv  the  charter; 
the  first  report,  I think,  specifies  them. 

^ 934-  Do  you  know  under  what  Act  they  were  constituted  ? — The  trustees  were 
appointed  by  the  charters  granting  the  land ; they  were  granted  to  the  sole  trust 
and  behoof  of  the  masters  of  the  respective  schools. 

5935*  -A.re  you  aware  if  regular  accounts  were  kept  by  the  trustees  of  their 
proceedings  ? — I am  not. 

1936.  Are  there  no  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Board  of  Com- 
missioners which  would  give  information  on  that  head  ? — It  is  possible,  but  I am 
not  aware  of  it ; I do  not  think  there  are. 

^937-  information  to  be  obtained,  amongst  the  records  of  the  Board, 

relative  to  the  transactions  of  these  trustees,  or  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  several 
reports  just  mentioned  ?— Yes,  those  reports  which  are  before  the  public. 

}93^-  You  have  stated  the  fines  were,  in  some  instances,  expended  in  the 
building  of  school-houses ; can  you  give  an  instance  in  proof  to  the  Com- 
mittee r ^ es,  in  Dungannon ; it  was  endowed  with  lands  five  miles  from  the 
town  of  Dungannon,  which  were  let  to  the  master  for  796/.  12^. ; a fine  of 
h^id  been  paid  for  a trust  lease,  W’hich  was  applied  to  the  building  a school- 
house.  In  1795  another  renewal  took  place,  when  a fine  of  354/.  was  also  re- 
ceded, which  was  expended  on  the  building ; it  was  renewed  annually  for  the  four 
subsequent  years,  at  a fine  of  23  the  fines  of  the  first  two  years  were 

applied  to  the  building,  but  they  do  not  state  what  became  of  that  48^.  4^-' 

this  appears  in  the  first  report. 

1939*  Did  the  rent  continue  the  same  ? — I believe  so. 

1940.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what  year  the  Armagh  estate  came 
under  the  management  of  the  Board  ?— I think  I can  tell  you  when  the  last 
lease  expired  ; I think,  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  the  last  trust  lease  of  the  school 
lands  IS  dated  1811,  and  expired  1832. 

• Dungannon  fall  ?— The  last  trust  lease  in  Dungannon  ex- 

pired m 1831,  and  the  rent  reserved  by  that  lease  was  999/.  i6^.  ^d. 

1942.  On  the  payment  of  what  fine? — I do  not  know  what  the  fine  was. 

1943.  Do  you  know  of  any  valuations  of  the  estates  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  made  at  dmerent  periods? — Y'es. 

1944. 
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1 944.  Do  you  know  at  what  periods  ?— I cannot  say  at  what  different  times,  c.  KvU,  Esq. 

but  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Board,  and  I can  supply  the  dates  of  them  ’ ' * ’ 

to  the  Committee.  29  July  1835. 

1945.  Were  they  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  in  1812? 

I think  not. 

104(1.  Those  schools  were  originally  intended,  as  it  appears  by  the  charter  of 
Charles,  for  free  scholars ; what  is  the  proportion  at  present  of  free  scholars  in 
general  to  the  other  scholars,  in  the  Royal  schools  ? — I cannot  state  that  without 
looking-  to  the  return  ; I have  a return  which  will  show  that  for  the  last  five  years. 

1947.  Separating  the  two  ? — Yes. 

1948.  What  is  the  usual  sum  which  boarders  pay  for  tuition  in  these  schools, 
and  what  day  scholars  r — I think  that  the  charge  for  the  day  boys  varies  from  eicrht 
guineas  to  12  guineas  per  annum;  and  that  of  boarders  from  35  guineas  to 
45  guineas  per  annum. 

1949.  Is  this  higher  or  lower  than  what  is  taken  in  other  similar  schools  in 
Ireland,  for  the  same  course  of  instruction  ? — I think  that  perhaps  it  is  a little 
lower,  but  the  variation  is  very  small. 

1 9.50.  It  is  a little  in  favour  of  the  Royal  schools  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1951.  From  what  class  of  society  are  the  scholars  taken? — From  the  resident 
gentry  ; persons  who  are  able  to  pay  those  terms,  and  who  approve  of  the  mode 
of  education,  send  their  children  ; and  there  are  free  scholars  in  all  of  them.  I 
believe  free  scholars  have  not  been  refused  at  any  of  the  Royal  schools  ; some  of 
the  masters  stated  to  me  that  they  do  not  refuse  them. 

19.52.  In  looking  over  the  returns  you  have  presented  to  the  Committee,  it 
appears  the  proportion  of  free  scholars  is  very  small  in  reference  to  the  boarders 
and  day  scholars ; does  that  arise  from  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood  to  enter  the  school  as  free  scholars,  or  from  the 
masters  to  receive  them  r — I should  think  it  arose  more  from  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  make  children  free  scholars,  than  from  indisposition  of  the 
masters  to  receive  them,  from  what  information  I have  been  able  to  collect. 

^953*  Is  there  a previous  examination  required  for  the  entrance  of  free 
scholars  1 — I am  not  aware  that  there  is. 

1 954*  Nor  on  leaving  the  school  r — No ; I believe  they  are  perfectly  free. 

^955-  If  3-i^y  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  applied  for  the 
admission  of  children  as  free  scholars,  would  the  masters  consider  themselves 
bound  to  aftbrd  them  opportunities  of  instruction  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

1950.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  their  refusing? — No,  not  in  the  royal 
schools ; I never  heard  of  it ; I know  that  some  of  the  masters  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  take  free  scholars,  but  I know  at  the  same  time  some  of 
those  who  are  of  that  opinion  say,  that  though  that  is  their  opinion,  they  would 
not  refuse  it ; but  I do  not  say  there  has  not  been  a refusal. 

^ 957-  Does  any  arrangement  occur  to  you  which  would  induce  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countiy  to  send  their  children  as  free  scholars  to  these  schools? — It  struck 
me,  that  if  the  being  a free  scholar  wa.s  a reward  for  talent  or  industry,  instead 
of  being  in  consequence  of  poverty,  and  a certain  number  of  free  admissions 
were  limited  to  each  school,  then  any  little  pride  that  might  prevent  people 
sending  their  sons  as  free  scholars  would  be  done  away  with,  and  it  would  be 
a better  arrangement,  as  being  the  reward  of  merit. 

^95^-  ^ would  then  recommend,  in  order  to  ascertain  such  merit,  exami- 
nations previous  to  the  introduction  of  such  free  scholars? — I would  certainly 
have  a certain  number  of  free  admissions  limited  to  each  school,  and  make  the 
obtaining  such  admission  a reward  of  merit ; and  then  any  objection  would  be 
done  away  on  the  part  of  parents  of  other  boys,  who  might  dislike  their  sons 
associating  with  the  lower  classes. 

1959*  Has  that  ever  been  acted  on  by  the  Board?— No  ; and  I beg  to  state  it  is 
merely  an  idea  of  my  own. 

1960.  Are  you  aware  that  distinctions  are  kept  up  by  the  pupils  themselves  in 
consequence  of  their  station  in  society  ? — I do  not  know  how  that  may  be. 

1961.  What  reason  have  you  to  state  that  the  small  number  of  free  scholars 
arises  from  a feeling  of  pride  r — It  is  mere  matter  of  opinion  which  1 have  formed. 

1962.  Is  it  from  actually  visiting  the  school  and  the  neighbourhood  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  parents  ? — No ; but  it  has  struck  me  that  people  in  Ireland 

too  proud,  in  most  instances,  to  have  their  children  taught  free,  as  conveying 
he  stigma  of  poverty,  whilst  the  others  pay. 

Y 2 1963*  Are 
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1963.  Are  there  not  many  schools  giving  children  free  education  in  he. 
land  which  are  attended  by  other  children  ? — Certainly ; but  those  schools  are  of 
a different  class. 

1964.  Would  not  the  same  feeling-  that  keeps  scholars  away  from  the  Royal 
schools,  keep  them  away  from  others,  if  there  were  no  peculiar  circumstaDce 
attending  the  former  ? — I think,  to  a great  extent,  that  would  operate  oq 
all  schools  equally;  but  the  lower  orders  would  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of 
free  admission  to  schools  of  the  description  last  alluded  to,  who  would  notsead 
them  to  a higher  class  of  schools. 

1 965.  YoiT  mean,  the  class  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  would  send  their  chiidrea 
to  school  for  the  higher  purposes  of  education,  would  not  choose  that  descriptioa 
of  school? — Yes  ; scholars  who  being  kept  away  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  free  schools ; I did  not  wish  to  convey  that. 

1 966.  Is  the  course  of  education  the  same  in  the  Royal  schools,  where  there 
are  few  or  no  free  scholars,  and  those  other  schools  where  such  opportunities 
are  taken  advantage  of? — No ; they  are  different  classes  of  scholars. 

1967.  Do  you  think,  that  if  the  education  were  such  as  would  suit  the 
poorer  classes  of  scholars,  and  from  which  they  could  derive  utility,  that  that 
class  would  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  that  could  be  afforded  by  the  Royd 
schools  ? — From  seeing  that  those  schools  where  the  course  of  education  is 
almost  exclusively  English,  are  attended  by  a great  number  of  free  scholars, 
and  that  those  which  are  classical  schools  are  attended  by  a small  number  of 
free  scholars,  I should  be  inclined  to  think,  if  they  made  them  English  schools, 
and  the  classical  were  entirely  given  up,  they  would  be  attended  by  a great 
number  of  free  scholars. 

1968.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  combine  the  system  of  instruction  for  the 
two  classes,  both  for  the  class  who  paid,  and  the  class  who  are  not  able  to 
pay,  in  such  a manner  that  they  might  equally  profit  ? — That  is  a question  I 

• have  not  considered. 

1069.  Do  you  think  it  is  owing  to  pride  that  there  are  not  many  free  scholars, 
or  to  the  system  of  education  ? — I think  it  is  in  a great  degree  owing  to  pride 
arising  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  would  avail  themselves  of  that  particnlac 
course  of  education. 

1970.  Are  not  these  schools  considered,  to  a certain  extent,  as  the  property 
and  in  the  patronage  of  particular  districts  ? — I believe  that  to  be  the  object  of  die 
original  endowment. 

1971.  On  what  is  that  opinion  founded  ? — The  charters  placed  them  in  parti- 
cular places,  and  vested  the  patronage,  in  some  instances,  in  the  burgesses  and  the 
mayors  of  particular  towns. 

1972.  Would  not  the  feelings  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  district 
might  be  supposed  to  entertain,  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  feeling  of  pride 
which  you  state  to  be  the  reason  which  at  present  deters  them  from  attending 
these  schools,  provided  there  were  no  peculiar  objection  to  the  system  of 
education.' — I did  not  say  pride  was  the  reason;  I only  .stated  it  as  my 
opinion;  but  that  is  a question  as  to  how  the  balance  would  lay  between  their 
pride  and  their  advantage,  to  which  I could  not  give  an  answer. 

^973*  Take  a class  not  influenced  by  this  feeling  of  pride,  the  class  of  day 
boys  ; do  they  pay  ? — Some  of  them  pay,  and  some  are  free  day  boyi  ; boarders 
are  not  free. 

'974*  ^0  ffis  day  boys  entered  in  the  paper  you  have  given  in.  payr"“ 
Some  of  them, 

^ 975*  Would  you  not  place  those  who  did  not  pay  in  a different  class  r — Those 
who  are  entered  in  the  class  of  day  boys  do  pay. 

1976.  Then  these  boys  cannot  be  supposed  to  entertaiu  the  feeling  of  pride 
which  y^ou  have  stated  deters  many  from  entering  as  free  scholars  in  these 
schools .- — I think  that  perhaps  it  is  pride  makes  some  of  them  pay,  that  perhaps 
cannot  afford  it. 

1977*  Is  the  payment  made  by  the  day  scholars  greater  or  less,  or  about  the 
same,  that  day  scholars  pay  at  other  schools  giving  the  same  amount  of  edu- 
cation? Day  boys  pay  more  at  endowed  schools,  and  receive  much  less  valuable 
instruction.  Ihe  masters  being  independent,  raise  the  fees  to  exclude  those  of  ^ 
certain  class,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry  select  the  endowed  schools  for  their 
sons,  on  account  of  their  exclusive  character.  They  are  thom^ht  to  be  more 
respectable  than  the  schools  kept  by  private  individuals.  ° 

,978.  T» 
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1978.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact,  that  in  so  large  a district,  for  instance 
as  the  Armagh  district,  there  should  be  so  few  as  20  day  scholars  in  attendance  at 
those  schools  ? — I would  beg  to  refer  to -my  examination  on  the  last  day,  on 
which  occasion  I produced  a letter  from  the  master  of  the  Armagh  Royal  school 
accounting  for  it ; which  letter  is  taken  down  in  my  evidence.  I believe  it  is 
veiy  much  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fashion  of  sending 
boys  to  school  in  England. 

^9“9-  classes  which  attend  these  schools  as  day  scholars  the  same 

description  as  those  who  send  their  children  for  education  to  England? Cer- 

tainly not. 

1980.  The  absence  then  of  a certain  number  of  scholars  in  England,  cannot 
account  for  the  paucity  of  the  numbers  of  the  day  boys  in  attendance  at  these 
schools  ? — No  ; I cannot  account  for  it. 

1981.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  a prejudice  against  free  scholars  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  children  — I cannot  say  I did  j there  may  be  a 
prejudice  against  the  master,  or  the  cause  stated  in  the  question  may  operate 
against  the  school. 

19S2.  You  never  heard  of  any  other  objection  ?— No.  I am  not  aware  that 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  free  schools  has  operated  as  taking  away  other 
day  boys  from  them.  ® 

1983.  Do  jmu  know  of  any  other  reason  r — No. 

1984.  Supposing  that  the  letter  w^hich  you  have  already  referred  to  accounts 
sufficiently  for  the  small  number  of  day  scholars  at  Armagh,  do  you  think  that  the 
reason  given  by  the  master  of  Armagh  will  equally  apply  to  the  school  of 
Banagher,  where  there  are  only  eight  day  scholars  ?— The  master  of  Banaoher,  to 
whom  I was  speaking  a short  time  ago  on  the  subject,  said  the  district  in'’  which 
he  was,  was  not  a place  where  many  day  boys  could  be  got  to  attend.  I asked 
njin  that  very  question.  • 

19S5.  You  consider  the  small  number  of  day  boys  in  attendance  arises  from 
the  badness  of  the  situation I cannot  say  I consider  it ; he  told  me  so. 

1986.  The  school  of  Dungannon  is  situated  in  a populous  district? — Very 

populous.  r r j 

1987.  How  do  you  then  account  for  the  small  number  of  day  boys  in  this  dis- 
tact,  as  well  as  in  the  other  districts,  if  the  same  ground  cannot  be  alleged  ao-ainst 
Dungannon  as  against  the  Banagher?— I do  not  recollect  the  number. 

19SS.  In  1830  there  were  14  boarders  and  only  i 2 day  boys  ; in  1S31  there 
were  73  boarders  and  13  dayboys;  in  1832  there  were  58  boarders  and  12  day 
boys,  and  m 1S33  there  were  69  boarders  and  u day  boys?— I cannot  account 
ior  It. 


1989.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  master  ? — £.400  a year. 

iggo.  What  .sum  does  the  master  charge  for  boarders? — I believe  it  is  40 
guineas  or  45  guineas. 

1991.  That  is  the  usual  price,  is  it  not,  of  private  seminaries  ? — I believe  it 
vanes  a lew  guineas. 

1992.  The  400/.  a year  the  master  receives  is  absolutely  for  tlie  education  of 
Jrom  12  to  14  day  boys,  of  ivhom  a small  proportion  is  stated  to  be  free’ — That 
IS  an  inference  the  Committee  are  drawing  ; I am  not  prepared  to  draw  it ; I can- 
not say  that  it  is  a fact.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  400  1.  a year  is  paid  for 
the  education  of  those  12  boys. 

\993-  The  Board  has  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  these  schools  as  destined 
tor  the  education  of  the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  not  of  the  middle  classes  I 
cannot  say  that. 

1994-  Has  the  Board  taken  any  measures  to  increase  the  number  of  dav 
scholars  or  free  scholars  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  ^ 

™ ascertain  why  the  number  of  free  scholars  is 

so  small  .'—Not  that  I know  of. 

is  for  the  most 

tlwl  am  5,“'^  children  of  the  gentry  ?— I do  not  know  that  they  are  gentry ; 

tiiey  are  persons  who  are  able  to  pay.  s .7  » 

at  the  discretion  of  the  master  to  receive  or  reject  the 
Xch  I 1"  P'-^ent  themselves  for  free  scholarships  ?— That  is  a fact  on 

with  the  Boai™^  mfonned.  This  point  has  never  been  raised  since  1 have  been 

T 3 iggS.  Is 
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H' . C.  Kyle, Es<i.  1998*  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  districts  in  which  the  schools  are 

^ situated,  that  the  power  of  selecting  free  scholars  is  in  the  master? — I cannot  answer 

29  July  1835.  that ; my  own  opinion  is,  if  the  question  were  raised  before  the  Board  of  a refusal, 
they  would  interfere. 

iggg.  Is  it  a disputed  question,  or  an  unsettled  question,  between  the  Board 
and  the  masters,  whether  or  not  masters  are  obliged  by  the  charter  to  receive  free 
scholars  ? — I do  not  know ; they  may  have  decided  it  without  my  knowledge. 

2000.  Was  not  application  made  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  decide  the  rights  of 
the  Board  and  the  rights  of  the  masters? — As  to  that  particular  point,  I am  not  aware 
that  it  was  introduced  into  the  Bills  prepared  at  different  times,  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland ; that  may  have  been  one  of  the  points,  but  I am  not  sure. 

2001.  Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  first  things  that  should  be 
decided  whether  or  not  the  public  have  a right  to  avail  themselves  gratuitously 
of  such  means  of  instruction  ? — I think  it  is  very  probable  the  Board  consider 
the  question  as  decided,  and  I am  of  opinion,  but  it  is  merely  matter  of  opinion, 
that  if  any  well-authenticated  case  of  complaint  came  to  the  Board,  of  the  master 
of  a Royal  school  having  refused  to  take  a free  scholar,  I should  suppose  they 
would  direct  the  master  to  take  such  scholar ; I know  it  has  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  Diocesan  schools. 

2002.  Suppose  the  master  to  refuse,  would  the  Board  have  the  power  of 
removing  such  master? — Yes.  If  my  view  of  the  Board’s  authority  be  a right 
one,  I am  sure  they  would,  for  it  M'ould  come  under  the  denomination  of  “ mis* 
conduct.”  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Board  do  not  consider  it  matter  of  doubt 
whether  they  can  remove  a master  of  a Royal  school  for  not  receiving  free  scholai's, 
and  the  reason  why  I think  so  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Diocesan  school  of 
Meath  and  Ardagh,  which  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Mullingar,  the  master  was 
ordered  to  give  public  notice,  I think  in  the  newspapers,  but  I am  not  quite 
certain  of  that,  that  free  scholars  were  admissible,  without  any  restriction,  into 
his  school. 

2003.  Did  the  master  obey  ? — 1 think  he  did ; therefore  I think  the  Board  do 
not  consider  it  a matter  of  doubt  as  to  the  Royal  schools.  I do  not  think  the 
Board  consider  themselves  without  the  power. 

2004.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  correspondence  already  referred 
to  iu  the  case  of  Limerick  ? — I think  it  was  not  solely  on  the  point  of  admitting 
free  scholars  the  Grand  Jury  of  Limerick  and  the  Board  differed,  it  was  also  as 
to  the  power  of  removing  the  master ; but  I beg  to  refer  to  the  letters. 

2005.  In  the  case  of  Limerick,  did  not  the  Grand  Jury  insist  on  the  right  of 
presentation  of  a certain  number  of  free  scholars  ? — They  did,  they  insisted  I 
think  on  the  number  of  12.  The  regulations  submitted  by  the  Graud  Jury  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  be  adhered  to  by  them,  embrace  a great  deal 
more  than  the  right  of  admitting  free  scholars.  I think  there  were  more  regula- 
tions than  one  they  objected  to. 

2006.  Has  the  Board  a right  to  frame  regulations  and  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  masters? — I think  they  have,  within  certain  limits. 

2007.  Has  that  right  been  especially  conferred  by  Charter  or  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?—I think  it  is  regulated  by  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament;  there  have  been 
several  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  Diocesan  schools. 

2008.  Can  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  any  clause  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  giving  the  Board  power  to  form  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  masters  r — I am  not  sure  that  I can  ; but  the  Act  of  Parliament 
gave  the  Board  the  power  of  dismissing  the  masters  for  misconduct. 

200g.  Is  there  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  Board  and  the  masters  as 
to  whether  the  reception  of  free  scholars  is  compulsory,  or  not? — I am  not 
aware  that  that  question  has  been  raised  directly  between  the  masters  and  the 
Board ; but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion. 

2010.  State  what  is  the  difference  of  opinion  to  which  you  allude? — I am  aware 
that  many  of  the  masters  of  the  Royal  and  other  schools,  although  they  receive  free 
pupils,  contend  that  they  are  not  bound  to  receive  free  scholars;  but  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  Board  thinks  otherwise. 

2011.  Do  you  give  that  opinion  officially  as  Secretary  of  the  Board;  is  the 
Board  equally  aware  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  themselves  and 
the  masters  ? — I do  not  give  that  opinion  officially  as  Secretary  of  the  Board ; 
I gave  it  as  my  opinion,  and  I gave  the  ground  on  which  I formed  that 
opinion. 

2012.  You 
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2012.  You  give  it  on  the  same  grounds  the  Board  have  to  form  their  opinion  ? 
— I suppose  so. 

2013.  You  give  that  opinion  officially,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board? — I cannot 
say  that. 

2014.  Do  you  give  it  from  private  memoranda  which  you  have  not  laid  before  the 
Committee  r — I am  stating  a fact  I heard  given  in  evidence,  and  which  1 know 
is  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  from  which  fact  I myself  drew  iny  own 
inference. 

2015.  Consequently  it  is  equally  accessible  to  the  Board? — Of  course. 

2016.  This  right  being  disputed,  has  the  Board  taken  any  means  to  place 
it  bey’ond  question  r — I think  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Diocesan  school,  and  I 
stated  the  fact,  that  by  their  direction  orders  were  given  to  the  schoolmaster  of 
Meath  and  Ardagh  to  publish  a notice,  that  he  wasbound  to  receive  free  scholars, 
therefore  I think  the  Board  have  that  opinion.  That  is  the  [only  instance  that 
I know  of,  and  I am  not  aware  now  of  the  reason  that  induced  the  Board  to 
issue  that  order,  whether  in  consequence  of  a direct  refusal  by  the  master  to 
receive  free  scliolar.s,  or  in  consequence  of  private  information  given  to  the 
Boai’d. 

2017.  Have  they  taken  measures  generally  in  the  rest  of  the  schools,  to  put 
that  question  out  of  doubt?— I am  not  aware  that  they  have. 

2018.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  masters  and  the  Board  as 
to  the  right  of  receiving  or  rejecting  free  scholars } the  Board  is  officially  ac- 
quainted with  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  yet  has  taken  no  steps  to  deter- 
mine It,  except  in  the  instance  stated?— I did  not  say  there  was  a difference  of 
opinion ; I say  I think  there  is  a difference  of  opinion, 

2019;  Have  you  read  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  53  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  s.  i6 
which  says,  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  of  the  disobedience  of  any 
order  or  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act,  or  of  any  other  persons 
acting  as  visitors  under  their  authority,  made  respecting  the  said  schools  of  private 
foundation,  whenever  it  .shall  seem  expedient  to  the  said  Commissioners  that  an 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  for  the 
entorcmg-  of  any  order  or  proceeding-  of  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act,  for  the 
better  regulation  or  management  of  any  such  endowed  schools  of  private  founda- 
tion in  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  any  of  the  other  schools  already  described  in  this 
Act,  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act  to  make  a 
summarv  application  by  petition  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioners tor  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  praying  that  an  order  may  be  made  by 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  or  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal 
on  the  subject  of  such  application,  whereupon  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  the  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal 
upon  such  summary  application  to  make  such  order  and  to  give  such  direction 
respecting  any  such  endowed  school  in  Ireland,  of  private  foundation,  as  to  him 
or  them  shall  seem  htting  and  expedient  for  tlie  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  part 
thereot,  and  to  direct  that  the  costs  of  such  application  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
lund  or  funds  appropriated  to  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  school  respecting  which 
such  application  shall  be  made  as  aforesaid  ; provided  always,  that  in  all  cases  in 
which  an  application  shall  be  made  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  or  Commis- 
sioners for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  by  the  said  Commissioners-under  this 
Act  whensoever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  Commissioners 
or  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  that  the  management  of  any  such  endowed 
school  ot  private  foundation,  or  the  misapplication  of  its  funds  and  revenues,  are 
so  great  as  to  render  the  directors,  managers  or  trustees  thereof  unfit  to  continue 
to  nave  the  management  of  such  endowed  school  of  private  foundation,  or  the 
irection  or  application  of  the  funds  and  revenues  thereof,  that  then  and  in  such 
caseitshall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  Commissioners 
or  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  declare  and 
aecree  such  directors,  managers  or  trustees  to  be  removed  from  the  trusts  of  such 
T foundation,  and  the  management  thereof;  in  which 

t^etne  Herd  High  Chancellor,  or  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  Great 
iinnn  orthcr  direct  that  the  execution  of  the  said  trust  or  trusts  shall  devolve 

ntlio..  ^ vested  in  the  Commissioners  under  this  A ct,  or  be  provided  for  in  such 

goo  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  Com  missioners  for  the  custody  of 

* Y 4 the 


W.  a Kyle,  Esq. 
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the  Great  Seal,  shall,  by  his  or  their  order,  think  fit  to  direct ; which  Coinniis- 
sioners  under  thi.s  Act,  and  their  successors,  or  the  other  persons  on  whom  the 
trust  or  trusts  shall  so  be  decreed  to  devolve,  shall  in  that  case  have  the  funds 
and  revenues,  direction  and  management  of  the  said  schools  vested  in  them”? — 
Yes. 

■2020.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  12th  section  of  the  53  Geo.  3,  there  are  these 
words,  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  Commissioners  under  this  Act,  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times,  to 
order  and  direct  that  any  sum  or  suras  of  money  belonging  to  any  of  the  said 
schools,  the  estates  belonging  to  which  are  vested  in  Commissioners  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  laid  out  and  invested  in  such  Government  funds  and  securities  as 
such  Commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time  think  proper ; and  that  such  share 
and  proportion  as  they  shall  think  proper  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  all  funds  or 
estates  applicable  to  the  support  of  each  and  every  or  any  of  such  schools,  shall 
be  paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  of 
such  school  for  the  time  being  ; and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Commissioners, 
that  one  or  more  under-master  or  under-masters  are  necessary  for  any  such  school, 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  that  such 
other  share  or  proportion,  or  shares  or  proportions,  of  such  issues  and  profits  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  shall  be  applied  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  such  under- 
master  or  under-masters  respectively  j and  as  to  such  parts  of  such  issues  and 
profits  as  shall  remain  after  the  payment  of  such  salary  or  salaries  to  such  head- 
master or  under-master  or  masters,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to 
order  and  direct  that  thereout  such  yearly  or  other  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  or 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  applied  in  or  tow-ards  the  pur- 
chasing, procuring,  building,  enlarging,  repairing  or  furnishing  the  school-house, 
together  with  the  grounds,  houses  or  other  appurtenances  and  accommodations 
necessary  or  useful  for  or  towards  the  convenience  and  proper  keeping  of  a school 
therein,  according  to  the  powers  hereinafter  given  to  the  said  Commissioners;  and 
if  any  residue  of  such  issues  and  profits  shall  remain  after  such  yearly  and  ocher 
sums  as  shall  be  found  or  deemed  sufficient  for  the  several  purposes  as  aforesaid, 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  that  such 
residue  shall  be  applied  to  the  supporting,  maintaining  and  providing  of  such,  and 
so  many  free  scholars,  according  to  such  arrangements,  and  in  such  sums,  shares 
and  proportions,  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  such  order  or  orders,  and  to  the 
endowment  of  such  and  so  many  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  to  be  held  by 
such  persons,  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  seem  proper”? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  the  Act. 

2021.  You  can  have  no  doubt,  that  under  these  words  the  right  is  in  the  Com- 
missioners of  appointing  free  scholars  ? — I have  no  doubt  on  my  mind. 

2022.  In  consequence  of  reading  this  passage,  you  have  formed  your  opiniou? 
— ^Yes. 

2023.  Did  they  ever  consult  the  attorney-general  on  the  question? — I do  uot 
know  ; they  may  have  done  so,  but  I cannot  say.  1 would  beg  to  suggest  respect- 
fully to  the  Committee,  that  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  I have  been  connected 
with  the  Board,  I have  not  been  so  well  prepared  either  with  facts  or  opinions  as 
I could  wish. 

2024.  You  suggested  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  if  a certain  num- 
ber of  free  scholars  were  admissible  to  each  school,  and  admission  were  made  a 
matter  of  competition,  it  would  considerably  improve  the  present  system,  h 
any  arangement  adopted  at  present  in  any  of  these  schools  analogous  to  that 
which  you  have  suggested  to  the  Committee  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  is, 
and  the  idea  I gave  merely  as  my  own. 

2025.  Are  scholarships  given  in  any  of  the  schools  as  a reward  for  merit;  are 
exhibitions  attached  to  any  of  the  schools,  Royal  or  Diocesan? — There  are  ex- 
hibitions in  Trinity  College  attached  to  the  Royal  schools,  and  also  at  the  Royal 
school  of  Enniskillen  j there  are  four  exhibitions  for  the  foundation  scholars 
while  the  boys  remain  at  school. 

2026.  Are  these  exhibitions  given  at  the  recommendation  of  any  party,  or  by 
public  competition? — The  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  are  o-iven  after  the 
public  examinations,  which  are  conducted  by  the  fellows  of  the  College, 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  provost,  who  reports  on  the  respective  merits 
of  the  candidates  to  the  Commissioners,  and  they  decide  in  consequence  of 
that  report. 

2027.  You 
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2027.  Vou  are  speaking  of  the  exhibitions  generally? — No,  I allude  to  those  /r.  C.  Eaq. 
in  Trinity  College.  

202S.  But  as  to  the  scholarships  in  the  schools  ? — I believe  they  are  appointed  29  July  1835, 
after  an  examination  at  the  school,  but  I am  not  certain  ; none  have  been  appointed 
since  my  time. 

2020.  What  are  the  exhibitions  in  Dublin  College  belonging  to  these  schools  ? — 

There  are,  belonging  to  some  of  the  Royal  schools,  100/.,  to  be  divided  in  such 
shares  as  the  Primate  should  direct,  for  boys  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
from  Armagh  ; also,  belonging  to  Armagh,  five  exhibitions  of  50/.  each,  to  be 
held  for  five  years  by  students  of  merit  entering  from  that  school ; attached  to 
Dungannon  are  five  exhibitions  of  50/.,  and  five  of  30 1 each  annually  for 
students  of  meiit  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  Dungannon ; and 
attached  to  Enniskillen  there  are  five  exhibitions  of  50 /.  and  five  of  30/.  for 
students  of  merit  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  Enniskillen;  there  are 
also  attached  to  Enniskillen  four  exhibitions  of  20  /.  each  while  at  school,-  and  to 
become  40/.  when  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

2030.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  systems  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
should  not  extend  to  other  Royal  schools  ? — The  Board  was  anxious  to  extend 
them  to  other  schools,  but  the  Attorney-general’s  opinion  was  taken  on  the 
point,  as  to  whether  they  had  a right  of  granting  the  funds  of  one  Royal  school  to 
establish  exhibitions  for  boys  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  another  of 
the  Royal  schools.  The  Attorney-general’s  opinion  was  decisive  that  they  could 
not  appropriate  the  funds  of  one  Royal  school  for  the  exhibition  of  boys  to 
another  Royal  school. 

2031.  It  appears  then  that  some  of  the  schools  have  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
others  r—Yes. 

2032.  Is  any  qualification  requisite  in  the  way  of  birth,  or  district? — No;  I 
believe  the  only  qualifications  necessary  for  candidates  for  those  exhibitions 
which  have  been  established  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  boys  having 
entered  the  College  from  those  particular  Royal  schools  to  which  the  exhibition.^ 
are  attached,  and  also  their  being  reported  by  the  examiners  appointed  to 
examine  them. 

2033.  Are  boarders  equally  eligible  to  exhibitions? — I am  not  aware  that  any 
distinction  has  been  made;  1 do  not  recollect.  I suppose  they  are. 

2034.  Is  any  religious  qualification  necessary  ? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

2035.  Do  you  think  it  a judicious  arrangement  that  exhibitions  should  be 
confined  to  particular  schools? — I think  it  is  good  for  the  particular  royal  schools 
to  which  they  are  attached,  because  it  has  the  effect  of  bringing  boys  to  them. 

2036.  But  it  is  injurious  to  all  the  others  in  proportion  ? — Yes,  1 think  so. 

2037.  Would  it  not,  generally  speaking,  be  more  advantageous,  if  those  funds 
should  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  schools,  and  not  to  .any 
special  school  ? — Yes. 

2038.  You  are  of  opinion  that,  if  exhibitions  are  to  be  founded,  thev  should  be 
opened  generally  to  the  pupils  educated  in  any  one  of  the  schools? — I think  so. 

2039.  Has  the  Board,  under  the  Attorney-generals  opinion,  thought  they  had 

the  right  of  applying  the  surplus  of  one  school  to  the  maintenance  of  another  ? 

In  point  of  fact  the  Board,  under  a particular  Act  of  Parliament,  has  the  power 
of  borrowing  from  one  school  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  then  the  school 
borrowing  repays  it;  but  they  cannot  allocate  the  funds  of  one  Royal  school  to 
another  Royal  school. 

2040.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  exhibitions,  generally  speaking,  is  of  advantao-e 
to  the  schools  of  the  description  we  are  speaking  of,  or  would  you  not  recommend 
diminishing  the  price  of  admission  to  these  schools,  and  thus  opening  them  to 
the  great  body  of  the  middle  class?  — I do  think  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  public  if  the  masters  of  those  schools  where  large  endowments  for  the  masters 
exist  were  bound  to  receive  scholars  at  a lower  rate. 

2041.  You  think  then,  that  by  lowering  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  and 
converting  any  surplus. to  other  purposes  of'education  instead  of  exhibitions,  the 
public  -would  be  more  generally  benefited  than  by  the  present  system? — Cer- 
tainly, with  regard  to  the  day  boys,  but  I do  not  know  that  you  could  lower  the 
price  of  feeding  and  educating  the  boarders.  The  charge  for  them  is  a compound 
charge,  for  board  and  education  and  all,  and  I do  not  know  in  what  proportion  for 
the  one  or  what  for  the  other. 

^30*  ' z 2042.  In 
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2042 . In  almost  all  these  schools  the  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  is  in  favour 
of  the  boarders? — In  the  majority  of  them,  I believe. 

2043.  In  many  cases  it  is  found  that  though  the  fees  of  the  boarders  are  liioli 
and  the  number  of  boarders  considerable,  that  still  a large  salary  is  paid  to  the 
master  ? — It  is  so. 

2044.  Do  you  think  the  efficiency  of  the  Royal  schools  would  he  diminished 
by  lowering  the  salary  of  the  Master? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  the  efficiency 
would  be  diminished. 

2045.  On  what  grounds? — Because  I have  seen  that  in  many  schools  the 
emoluments  arising  from  the  school,  and  the  beuehts  of  the  school  where  there 
are  no  endowments,  are  sufficient  remuneration  to  the  masters.  I know  many 
ver}'  excellent  schools  where  there  are  no  endowments. 

2046.  If  the  salary  of  the  master  were  considerably  lowered,  a very  consider- 
able surplus  would  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  Royal  schools,  for  the  other  purposes 
of  education  ? — A very  considerable  surplus  would,  I should  think. 

2047.  Might  not  that  surplus  be  advantageously  applied  in  improvintr  aad 
extending  education  to  the  middle  classes? — I think  any  surplus  might,  decidedly. 

204S.  Could  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  mode  by  which  it  could  he  so 
applied  ?■ — I think  that  giving  the  Board  the  power  of  building  sdiools,  for  tlie 
benefit  and  instruction  of  the  people  on  different  parts  of  their  estates,  would  be 
advisable. 

2049.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  the  efficiency  of  the  masters  would 
not  be  impaired  by  a diminution  of  their  present  fixed  salaries;  is  it  your 
opinion  in  reference  to  that  point,  that  the  masters  should  rather  depend  for 
their  emoluments  on  the  number  of  boarders,  and  the  fees  and  advantages  derived 
from  these  boarders,  than  on  the  present  fixed  salary  ? — I would  certainly  prefer 
making  the  master’s  emoluments  depend  on  his  having-  a large  school,  rather  than 
upon  a large  fixed  salary. 

2050.  You  consider  his  being  so  dependent  would  tend  to  greater  zeal  and 
exertion  in  the  cause  of  education  generally,  than  where  there  was  a salary  to  so 
large  an  amount  as  that  usual  in  these  schools,  or  a fixed  salary? — Certainly ; ’tis 
human  nature. 

2051.  As  to  the  application  of  the  surplus,  in  what  way  would  you  appropriate 
it  to  the  extension  of  education  ? — I would  locate  schools  in  different  places.  Appli- 
cations have  been  laid  before  the  Board  for  grants  to  build  schools  on  different  parts 
of  the  estates  of  the  Royal  schools,  where  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  educatioa 
were  deficient  for  the  lower  classes.  The  question  was  mooted  before  the  Board, 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-general  was  taken,  whether  the  Board  could  allocate  the 
funds  of  the  Royal  schools  to  found  any  kind  of  school  except  what  is  called  a 
grammar  school ; the  Attorney-general’s  opinion  they  think  so  satisfactory  as  to 
save  them  harmless,  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

2052.  Was  there  any  application  to  Parliament  to  extend  their  powers? — No; 
this  only  occurred  the  other  day. 

2053.  For  what  class  of  persons  were  these  schools  designed  ? — The  farmers 
and  that  class  of  society  were  the  people  to  be  benefited  by  these  proposed  schools. 

2054.  They  were  therefore  elementary  schools  ? — Yes ; they  were  intended  to  be  so 

2055.  Would  it  not  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  institution,  and  perhaps 
more  beneficial  to  the  community,  that  schools  intended  for  the  middle  classes 
should  be  founded  with  any  surplus  that  might  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
education I do  not  know  that  it  would,  for  in  those  places  where  those  schools 
were  vyanted,  and  the  applications  come  from  the  inhabitants,  are  more  of  that  class 
of  society  which  wants  the  common  rudiments  of  education,  such  as  reading  and 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

2056.  Is  it  not  well  ascertained  that  no  branches  of  education  are  so  deficient 
as  the  branches  intended  for  the  middle  classes? — I do  not  know ; I should  think 
all  the  schools  which  give  what  is  called  an  English  education  would  be  usefol 
to  the  middle  classes. 

2057.  What  is  called  an  English  education  is  limited  to  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  with  occasionally  a little  geometry  ; would  you  limit  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes  to  that? — No,  but  I would  respectfully  say,  I do  not  think  the 
Eng-lish  course  of  education  is  so  very  limited. 

2058.  What  do  you  understand  by  it? — Gauging,  surveying,  mensuration  aad 
arithmetic,  fractions,  algebra  to  a certain  extent,  and  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  a slight  knowledge  of  history. 

2059.  Any 
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20^^o.  Any  geography  r — Yes,  certainly;  geography  also. 

2c6u.  Do  you  think  that  course  of  education  Avould  be  sufficiently  extended 
for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes? — A great  deal  would,  in  my  opinion, 
depend  on  whether  those  persons  are  destined  for  a particular  line  of  business  or 
profession  ; the  education  might  be  a good  deal  suited  to  the  different  lines  of  life 
the  scholars  were  intended  afterwards  to  follow. 

2odi . Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  applying  such  surplus  to  the  foundation 
of  such  institutions  or  schools,  as  those  of  Royal  schools,  in  other  parts  of  Ireland? 
— I do  not. 

■2062.  Provided  the  funds  were  adequate  ? — I do  not  see  any  objection. 

2063.  Do  you  think  that  if  those  reductions  which  we  have  suggested  in  the 
salary  of  the  masters  were  made,  a considerable  surplus  would  accrue  in  time, 
so  as  to  allow  the  Board  to  found  such  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? 
— A surplus  would  arise  of  course  by  the  reduction^  but  the  amount  of  it  would 
depend  on  tlie  proposed  reduction  ; the  more  you  reduce,  the  greater  the  surplus 
would  be. 

2064.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  middle  class,  do  you  think  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  an  extended  course  of  education  ? — A great  many  would. 

2065^  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  Royal 
schools?— Yes,  from  the  returns  made  by  the  masters  ; I have  set  it  forth  in  the 
table  I intend  to  hand  in. 


2066.  Can  YOU  give  the  Committee  a general  outline  of  the  course  of  educa- 
tion usually  pursued  in  those  schools  ? — At  the  Royal  schools  there  is  Yvhat  is 
called  the  general  classical  course,  for  the  entrance  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; in 
some  cases  that  is  extended  by  a greater  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  than  is 
then  absolutely  required ; at  most  of  them  also  Hebrew  is  taught,  also  French, 
and  are  taught,  in  almost  all  of  them,  music  and  dancing.  ° 

20G7.  In  what  school? — In  several;  it  is  taught  to  such  boys  as  choose  to 
learn  it. 

2068.  They  are  allowed  to  learn  it?—  Yes;  they  are  also  taught  algebra,  geo- 
metry and  mathematics.  ® 

2069.  education  given  is,  generally  speaking,  a classical  education  } 

I es,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  science  taught  too. 

2070.  What  is  the  science  course  ?— Euclid ; one  or  two  books  of  Euclid,  some 
logic  and  algebra. 

2071.  Chemistry  or  Natural  Philosophy  ?— No,  not  in  anv  of  them  that 
I know  of. 

2072.  Political  Economy  and  Natural  history  r— No,  not  in  any  of  them. 

2073.  The  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  or  agriculture 
of  the  country  ?— There  is  nothing  of  mechanics,  or  those  departments  oi  science 
taught  in  any  of  them. 

2074.  The  education  appears  to  be,  at  most,  exclusively  calculated  to  prepare 
for  tbe  University  r — I think  it  is  very  much  so,  but  a little  extended  in  some 
cases. 

2075.  Is  there  not  a very  large  class  of  the  community  in  Ireland  who  are  not 
intended  for  learned  professions,  and  who  do  not  frequent  the  Universitv 
Certainly. 

2076.  They  therefore  have  but  little  occasion  for  a course  of  study  which  is 

pciusively  designed  to  prepare  for  the  University  ?— I think  so,  but  still  tbev 
benefit  by  it.  ^ 

2077.  There  are  many  of  course  in  those  classes  who  require  an  education 

destined  for  their  particular  purposes  in  after  life? — I tliink  there  are  many  per- 
^f”^  IT  ° benefited  by  an  education  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 


2078.  Are  there  any  public  schools  where  such  education  is  easily  attainable 
an  education  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  after  life,  such  as  those  of  an  engineer’ 
a mechanic,  or  others  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce  ? — I 
tnink  not ; I am  not  aware  of  any. 

2079.  Vl^ould  it  not  he  highly  desirable  that  such  education  should  be  provided 
for  these  classes  ?— I think  it  would  be  very  advantageous. 

ffiink  this  could  be  obtained  by  extending  the  course  of  study 
m the  Royal  and  Diocesan  schools? — I think  it  could. 

z 2 2081.  Do 
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2081.  Do  you  see  any  objection,  either  as  it  affects  these  institutions  or  the 
public  ? — Quite  the  contrary ; it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  beneficial  to  both. 

2082.  Do  you  think  the  expense  would  be  increased  by  such  extension? — 
much. 

2083.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  number  of  additional  masters  re- 
quired for  this  purpose? — I am  not  prepared  to  say;  -I  think  a little  additional 
expense  would  have  to  be  met  in  each  case. 

•2084.  By  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  principal  master,  and  the  applica. 
tion  of  a portion  of  such  salary  so  taken  from  him  to  the  other  masters,  you 
think  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished  ? — I think  so. 

2085.  If  such  a course  of  education  were  known  to  the  public  to  be  adopted  in 
these  schools,  do  you  think  that  the  number  of  scholars  would  be  materially 
increased  ? — I should  say  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  so. 

2086.  So  that  the  master,  though  his  salary  were  reduced,  would  by  tlie 
increase  of  such  scholars  be  more  than,  compensated  for  such  reduction  ? — If  the 
boys  were  made  to  pay,  for  I am  not  contemplating  free  scholars. 

20S7.  Supposing  education  were  extended  to  a greater  variety  of  subjects,  par- 
ticularlv  to  scientific  pursuits,  is  there  locally,  in  conne.xion  with  the  Royal  schools, 
any  body  of  persons  to  whom  you  would  confide  the  examination  of  the  masters? 
— I am  not  aware  that  there  is  locally. 

2088.  In  no  instance  ? — In  some  cases  there  are  scientific  country  gentlemen  who 
might  attend  to  it. 

2089.  But  in  the  towns  ■? — Yes;  there  may,  but  I am  not  certain. 

2090.  Would  it  be  possible,  through  the  means  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
or  any  other  means,  to  provide  a proper  examination  of  the  candidates;  or 
does  any  mode  occur  to  you,  either  through  the  University  of  Dublin  or  through 
any  similar  institution,  whereby  you  could  ensure  such  examination  ? — I think 
you  might  easily  have  a court  of  examiners  in  the  University,  to  select  competent 
masters. 

2091.  Would  not  a course  of  education  for  teachers  be  a better  guarantee 
than  any  examination  of  their  competency? — It  might  be  so  ; a great  deal 
depend.s  on  the  methods  of  teaching. 

2092.  Are  the  present  masters  invested  with  any  power  over  the  ushers;  are 
the  u.sliers  removable  at  discretion  ? — I believe  so ; the  masters  at  the  Royal 
schools  have  a great  many  ushers  not  paid  by  the  Board. 

2093.  There  are  two  description  of  ushers,  one  paid  by  the  Board,  and  another 
paid  by  the  master? — Yes. 

2094.  Have  inconveniences  arisen  from  that  distinction  ? — There  may  have 
been,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  it ; I do  not  know  of  any. 

2095.  Which  do  you  think  to  be  the  better  arrangement,  that  the  tqaster  as 
well  as  his  usher  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Board,  or  that 
the  master  should  have  the  power  of  choosing  his  ushers  as  he  thinks  proper  ?— I 
should  have  them  all  under  the  power  of  the  Board.  I think,  practically,  the  Board 
appoints  and  pays  what  are  called  the  head  ushers,  those  who  belong  to  the  French 
and  English  departments;  writing  and  dancing  masters  should  be  appointed  by 
the  master,  and  paid  by  him. 

2096.  Is  the  master  subjected  to  any  examination  previous  to  his  appointment?— 
No;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appoints  the  master,  generally  speaking,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  others. 

2097.  Is  the  Board  called  on  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  competency  or  cha- 
racter of  the  master,  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  called  on  to  appoint? — No, 
I am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

209S.  Do  they  ever  recommend? — I do  not  know  that 'as  members  of  the 
Board  they  do  ; as  an  individual  I know  some  have  recommended  masters. 

2099.  Do  the  masters  recommend  the  ushers  to  the  appointment  of  the  Board ; 
have  you  met  in  the  course  of  your  duties  any  recommendation  of  the  kindr-— 
Not  since  I was  acquainted  with  the  Board ; I believe  the  master  recommends  to 
the  Board,  and  the  Board  appoints  on  that  recommendation. 

2100.  \ou  stated  in  the  former  part  of  your  evidence  there  were  no  regular 
Inspectors  r — There  arc  not ; the  Board  has  the  power  of  appointing  any  one  as 
visitor  ; they  can  appoint  any  person  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  schools. 

2101.  Are  the  masters  required  to  furnish  annual  or  periodical  reports  ?— They 
are. 

2102.  What 
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2102.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  reports  ? — They  specify  the  number  of  bo}'S 
attending  them,  generally  speaking ; they  distinguish  between  the  boarders  and 
day  scholars,  specifying  the  course  of  education;  and  there  is  a column  for  mis- 
cellaneous observations. 

2103.  Are  the  reports  in  general  ample  ? — No,  generally  speaking,  the  contrary. 

2104.  They  are  rather  returns  ? — Yes. 

2105.  Are  the  masters  required  to  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
schools  ? — I am  not  aware  that  they  are ; and  I believe,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do 
not. 

2106.  What  means  then  have  the  visitors,  when  appointed  by  the  Board,  of  ascer- 
taining the  manner  in  which  the  school  is  conducted  at  any  particular  period? — 
They  may  summon  witnesses,  and  examine  them  on  oath,  either  schoolmasters, 
the  ushers,  or  any  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  report  to  the  Board.  1 am 
not  aware  that  the  masters  keep  a minute  book  of  their  proceedings  or  management 
of  the  schools. 

2107.  Do  you  conceive  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  pay  more  than 
the  actual  travelling  expenses  of  the  visitors  ? — Not  more  than  the  actual  travelling 
expenses,  I believe  ; I was  sent  myself  down  to  visit  a school. 

2108.  Do  you  think  there  is  a sufficiently  constant  check  on  the  conduct  of 
the  masters,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  school  ? — I think  so,  if  it  were 
properly  exercised ; I think,  if  the  visitations  were  more  frequent,  it  would  be 
moie  beneficial  to  the  schools. 

2109.  And  at  uncertain  periods  ? — Yes. 

2]  10.  And  frequently  daring  the  year,  you  think  they  would  be  a strong 
stimulant  to  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  masters  ? — Yes. 

2111.  Who  are  the  persons  who  have  been  practically  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  inspect,  or  to  visit  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  secretary. 

2112.  Do  you  think,  if  there  ^vere  a considerable  increase  in  the  attendance  of  the 
scholars  from  the  middle  classes,  that  the  sons  of  the  higher  class,  or  children  of 
the  higher  class,  would  discontinue  their  attendance? — I think  practically  it  might 
have  that  effect ; I do  not  say  it  would. 

2113.  You  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  other  institutions,  in  the  University 
of  Dublin  for  instance,  where  there  are  pupils  from  all  classes  of  society? — The  habits 
of  boys  are  formed  very  much  when  at  school ; and  practically  speaking,  the  parents 
would,  I think,  wish  their  children  to  associate  with  those  who  would  be  their 
companions  in  after  life.  Many  persons  send  their  children  to  schools  where  they 
may  have  opportunities  to  form  connexions  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in  after 
life. 

2 1 14.  Do  you  not  suppose,  that  the  upper  classes,  from  their  wealth  and  superior 
means,  could  obtain  for  their  children  abundant  opportunities  of  education,  without 
sending  them  to  these  schools  of  public  endowment,  and  that  these  latter  schools 
might  be  more'  advantageously  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  middle  classes  ? — Per- 
haps it  might  be  so. 

2115.  Assuming  this  tq^  be  the  case,  ought  it  not  to  be  the  object  to  extend 
these  advantages  to  the  middle  class  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the 
higher  — That  appears  tq  be  the  result  of  my  opinion. 

2116.  Do  the  Board  of  Commissioners  consider  themselves  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe any  particular  mode  of  education  in  any  of  these  schools  ?— Yes,  I think 
they  do. 

2117.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  exercise  of  that  power?— Yes;  at  a visita- 

tion of  one  of  the  Royal  schools,  which  took  place  at  Dublin,  a master  Was 
summoned  up  to  be  examined  before  the  Commissioners ; I was  desired,  as  the 
organ  of  that  body,  to  direct  him  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  particular  parts  of 
his  course.  ^ 

2118.  Do  you  mean  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  Commis- 
sioners point  out  the  system  ofeducationtobe  adopted  in  the  various  Royal  schools, 
varying  the  system  according  to  the  school  ? — I cannot  say,  varying  it  from  one  to 
the  other  ; practically  they  do  point  out  the  course,  I think,  inasmuch  as  they  get 
a list  of  the  books  that  are  read  ; and  if  they  find  they  are  not  in  conformity  with 
their  wishes,  they  would,  I suppose,  interfere. 

P ^ 1 Commissioners  pursue  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the 

oyal  schools  ?-^  If  they  found  in  their  opinion  the  masters  did  not  conform  to 
w at  was  their  construction  of  the  charter,  they  would  interfere,  I think,  to  get 
-that  charter  made  efficient, 

. Z 3 2120.  Is 


fF.  C.  Kyle,  Esq. 
29  July  1835. 
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2120.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you,  as  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes,  that  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  rather  to  determine  the 
kind  of  education,  or  to  enforce  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  charter? — I should  say  to  fix  the  kind  of  education. 

2121.  Would  they  think  themselves  justified  in  extending  the  education  pre. 
scribed  by  the  charter? — I do  not  see  anything  to  prevent  them  j I think  they 
would  be  justified  within  the  limits  of  the  charter. 


Veneris,  31“  die  Jidii,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Wmicmt  Cotta'  Kyle,  Esq.,  called  in  j and  further  Examined. 

2122.  YOU  have  given  the  Committee  a general  outline  of  the  education  pur- 
sued  in  the  Royal  schools ; are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  each 
school  ? — I could  give  a detail,  certainly,  with  regard  to  each  school,  of  many  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it ; and  I purpose  doing  that,  by  supplying  to  the 
Committee  a Table,  setting  forth,  in  one  view,  the  different  circumstances  connected 
with  these  schools. 

2123.  Does  the  Table  of  which  you  speak  embrace  the  endowment,  the  funds, 
the  management,  and  the  course  of  education,  in  each  of  these  schools  ? — The  Table, 
which  I have  prepared  did,  I think,  give  a great  deal  of  information  on  those  dif- 
ferent subjects ; but  it  appears,  on  submitting  it  to  the  Committee,  that  it  was  not 
exactly  drawn  up  according  to  the  form  they  wished,  and  I would  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  withdraw  that  for  the  present,  and  alter  it  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee  in  every  way,  and  so  as  to  make  it  give  more  particular  information  oq 
the  difierent  points  which  the  Committee  requires. 

2124.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  was  the  state  and  course  of  education 
pursued  in  these  schools  previous  to  the  Act  of  Geo.  3.? — lam  not  parti- 
cularly acquainted  with  the  course  of  education  which  was  then  adopted  in  those 
Royal  schools. 

2125.  You  are  asked  as  to  the  course  of  education  and  the  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  management  of  these  schools  ? — I believe  they  were, 
generally  peaking,  classical  schools. 

2126.  The  question  does  not  limit  itself  to  instruction;  it  extends  to  the 
management,  the  funds,  and  the  conduct  of  the  school,  as  well  as  to  the  course  of 
education  pursued? — ^The  information  which  I could  supply  to  the  Committee 
would  certainly  be  much  more  complete  subsequently  to  that  period  ; but  a great 
deal  of  the  information  the  Committee  point  at  is  to  be  found  in  the  public  printed 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

2]  27.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  has  been  a considerable  improvement  in 
these  several  schools,  in  each  of  these  particulars,  under  the  administration  of  the 
present  Board  of  Commissioners? — I have  been  but  a very  short  time  secretary  to 
the  Commissioners ; but  from  what  I have  seen,  and  indeed  from  what  I know,  from 
observation  ivhen  not  connected  with  the  Board,  I should  say  that  these  schools 
have  improved  in  all  these  different  respects.  I speak  that  as  much  from  my 
knowledge  before  I had  any  connexion  with  the  Board,  perhaps,  as  since. 

2128.  What  improvement,  for  instance,  has  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds? — That  I cannot  say,  because  it  is  only  within  a very  short  time 
that  I have  known  anything  about  their  funds,  and  it  takes  12  months  for  the 
machinery  of  that  Board  to  go  round,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  I never  have 
had  the  making  up  of  the  annual  accounts  as  yet ; they  are  made  up  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  and  I have  not  been  in  office  at  that  period  of  the  year ; that  is 
one  reason  why  I have  not  been  able  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  accounts 
made  out  in  the  form  they  pointed  to.  I merely  gave  copies  of  the  annual 
abstracts,  as  my  predecessor  had  been  in  the  habit  of  suDolvinv  them  to  the 
Board.  a 

2129.  But  you  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  lands  were  leased,  and  in 
which  the  rents  were  generally  lavished,  under  the  former  administration  of  tliese 
schools,  and  you  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing  them  with  the  mode  in 

which 
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-.vhich  both  are  managed  at  present,  though  you  have  not  actually  made  up  the 
accounts  yourself? — I am  well  aware  that  the  lands  belonging  to  these  several 
school  estates  were  leased  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters,  and  that 
having  been  found  to  be  a bad  system,  the  leases  were  not  renewed,  but  were 
allowed  to  expire,  and  the  Board  then  got  the  management  of  the  estates  into 
their  own  hands.  Of  course  they  would  not  have  done  so  unless  they  had  been  of 
opinion  that  the  other  was  a bad  system. 

2130.  The  53  Geo.  3.  is  thus  an  interference  in  some  degree  with  the  ori- 
ginal charter  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  is. 

2131.  You  have  stated  that  the  rents  were  originally  received  by  third  persons  in 
trust  for  the  masters ; at  present  they  are  under  the  administration  of  the  Board  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  compulsory  upon  the  trustees  to  renew  the  leases  or  not. 
The  trustees,  perhaps,  might  have  held  them  in  their  own  hands;  but  on  the 
whole  I should  say,  the  answer  to  that  question  would  be  giving  an  opinion  in 
point  of  law. 

2132.  Are  the  trustees  at  present  empowered  to  grant  leases,  taking  fines,  as  they 
formerly  were  under  the  charter  ? — I have  not  got  the  words  of  the  Act  before 
roe,  or  in  my  recollection,  but  reference  to  that  Act  would  settle  the  point. 

2133.  In  point  of  fact,  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners  do  not  admit  in 
practice  the  taking  fines  for  leases  of  land? — They  do  not;  the  present  Board  has 
never  done  it,  I believe. 

2134.  You  consider  this  to  be  a much  better  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  than  the  former  practice  ? — I certainly  do ; I think  it  is  better  both  for  the 
public,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  and  for  the  tenantry,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned. 

2135.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  mode  in  which  you  would  say  the  funds 
are  lavished?— I beg  respectfully  to  say  that  I did  not  answer  that  part  of  the 
question  which  stated  that  the  funds  were  lavished. 

2136.  Are  you  aware  of  other  practices,  besides  the  heavy  fines  that  were 
taken  for  land,  which  may  be  considered  as  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
funds,  previous  to  the  Act  of  the  53  Geo.  3? — I cannot  say  that  I am.  If 
tliey  exist,  I suppose  they  will  be  found  in  the  published  reports.  I am  aware 
some  cases  are  stated  in  those  reports  ; but  not  having  seen  the  evidence  on  which 
those  reports  are  founded,  I would  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion  about  them. 

2137.  Have  you  visited  any  of  these  schools? — Yes,  I am  acquainted  with  se- 
veral of  them,  and  have  casually  visited  them  before  I was  connected  with  the  Board, 

213S.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  schools  you  visited  were  in  a good  state  of 
repair  ? — I should  say  that  they  were  ; and  I should  also  say  they  were  capable  of 
being  made  very  valuable  establishments  to  the  country. 

2139.  Are  they  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  in  general,  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  of  a greater  number  of  pupils  than  what  they  actually 
contain  ? — I should  say  they  are  capable  of  accommodating  more  boys  than  are  at 
present  at  them,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Dungannon.  I fancy  that  is 
tolerably  full. 

2140.  Do  the  boarders  reside  in  the  schools,  or  in  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
schools  r — In  part  of  the  same  buildings ; there  are  dormitories,  which  are  part  of 
each  school-house. 

2141.  By  the  charter  there  is  no  right  given  to  the  master  to  take  boarders  ? 

I do  not  believe  there  is  ; I do  not  think  the  word  “ boarders  ” is  mentioned  one 
way  or  the  other. 

2142.  Would  you  think  it  a better  arrangement  that  the  boarders  should  be 
quartered  in  buildings  adjacent  to  the  school,  and  that  the  school  should  be  applied 
to  the  reception  of  day  scholars  and  free  scholars?--!  fancy  there  is  in  all  these 
schools  plenty  of  accommodation  for  the  day  scholars  as  they  now  stand. 

2143.  If  it  should  be  thought  judicious  to  enlarge  the  establishments,  or  to  open 
them  to  a greater  number  of  pupils  than  frequent  them  during  the  day,  would  you 
ffiink  it  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  master  that  he  should  be  required  to  place  his 
boarders  in  other  buildings  adjacent  to  the  school,  instead  of  their  being  received 
in  the  school  itself? — I do  not  see  anything  contemplated  by  the'  charter  with 
regard  to  that. 

2144.  It  w'ould  not  be  an  infringement  of  any  positive  right  guaranteed  to  the 
masters  I do  not  see  that  it  would.  The  adjacent  places  might  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  school. 

2145.  Are  all  these  schools  regulated  by  the  same  system  of  discipline?— 

z 4 I should 
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I should  not  say  they  were  exactly.  Probably  a good  deal  depends  upon  the 
method  or  style  of  teaching  of  the  individual  masters  of  these  schools. 

2146.  No  rules  are  prescribed  by  the  Board  for  the  regulation  of  their  discipline? 
— None  that  I am  aware  of. 

2147.  Nor  any  code  of  education  of  any  kind,  either  in  reference  to  instruction 
or  discipline,  ordered  by  the  Board? — There  is  no  course  pointed  out  distinctly, 

2148.  It  is  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  masters? — No,  not  altogether,  I thiul; 
for  the  master  makes  reports  to  the  Boai'd  of  the  books  he  teaches,  and  in  that  way 
I take  it  the  Board  does,  to  a certain  extent,  point  them  out ; and  if  it  was  thouolii 
not  10  be  a |)roper  course,  1 think  the  Board  would  interfere. 

2149.  Do  the  masters  make  reports  of  prizes  granted? — 'Generally  speaking, 
when  the  lads  obtain  honours  in  the  University,  the  mastery  are  anxious  to  put  it 
forward,  and  frequently  allude  to  it  in  their  annual  returns ; but  as  to  examinations 
and  premiums,  they  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  by  the  masters. 

2150.  Is  that  usual? — It  is  general  to  ail  schools  of  every  description  in  Ireland, 
M’here  there  are  quarterly  examinations  or  half-yearly  examinations.  It  is  a sort  of 
puff  of  the  school. 

2151.  Are  quarterly  examinations  held? — I think  they  arc  more  generally 
half-yearly. 

2152.  What  time  do  the  vacations  last? — I cannot  say  accurately,  but  I believe 
generally  about  a month  at  Midsummer,  and  a fortnight  at  Christmas ; but  I never 
asked  the  question  of  those  schoolmasters. 

2153.  The  school  at  Carysfort  is  distinguished  from  the  other  schools  as  an 
English  school,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

2154.  Has  it  been  found  judicious  to  retain  this  character;  would  it,  in  your 
opinion,  be  advisable  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  other  schools? — 1 ihink  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  raise  it. 

2155.  Gn  what  grounds? — From  the  great  number  of  boys  and  girls  attending 
it,  constituted  as  it  is  at  jjresent. 

2156.  Is  it  the  only  Royal  school  of  the  kind  ? — It  is. 

2157.  Has  it  been  fuund  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  other  schools ?-■ 
I cannot  say;  to  a certain  extent,  perhaps.  As  I mentioned  before,  there  wasa 
visitation  held  upon  the  master,  by  the  Board  a short  time  ago. 

21,58.  Were  you  understood  to  say  there  was  a precisely  uniform  system  pre- 
scribed to  the  teachers  ot  the  different  Royal  schools? — I did  not  sav'therewai 
any  precise  system  adopted.  I think  the  only  course  is  the  entrance  coui'se  for 
College ; that  is  the  course  the  Board  approves  of,  with  such  variations  as  the 
master  thinks  proper  to  adopt,  and  likely  to  be  beneheial  to  the  school. 

2159.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  school  of  Bannagher? — No,  I am  not; 
I have  never  seen  it.  The  only  four  Royal  schools  I have  ever  seen  are  Cavao, 
Enniskillen,  Armagh  and  Dungannon ; indeed,  I can  scarcely  say  I saw  that  at 
Dungannon. 

2160.  Yon  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  your  evidence  that  most  of  these 
schools  were  built  by  funds  advanced  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  these 
advances  were  repaid  from  the  funds  of  the  school  afterwards? — I cannot  say 
most  of  them  ; some  of  them  were. 

_ 2 1 61 . Are  the  buildings  executed  generally  by  contract,  or  by  a particular  architect 
in  the  employment  ot  the  Board* — No  case  of  the  kind  has  occurred  since  I have  been 
secretary;  but  I know  the  Board  generally  employs  the  district  architect  that  had 
been  employed  by  the  Board  ot  First  Fruits.  Everything  is  done  by  estimate, 
submitted  to  the  Board,  and  then  the  architect  has  to  state  his  approbation  of  it, 
and  securities  are  entered  into  for  its  due  execution. 

2162.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaints  made  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
works  have  been  executed  ?— I have  heard  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, since  I came  to  London,  one  very  particular  case. 

21C3.  But  have  you  heard  of  no  other?— I do  not  think  I have.-  - There  have 
been  occasional  applications  for  repairs  and  matters  of  that  sort,  which  are  always 
attended  to  by  the  Commissioners.  In  the  case  of  Cavan,  which  I alluded  to  in 
my  last  answer,  there  was  an  application  the  other  day  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
chimnies  smoking,  or  something  of  that  kind.  ® 

2i(>4.  Do  the  masters  apply  to  the  Board  for  every  little  improvement  or  addi- 
tion to  the  buildings  which  may  be  requisite,  or  do  they  execute  them  on  their  own 
responsibility  ?—My  experience  is  that  they  must  apply  to  the  Board  for  the  smallest 
details,  even  panes  of  glass  broken  by  storms. 

2165.  Do 
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2165.  Does  the  Board  outfit  furnish  the  school-liouse  ? — No,  the  Board  does  not.  TFm.  C.  ly/lc,  Esq. 

2166.  The  masters  must  furnish  them? — I suppose  so,  as  I am  not  aware  that 

the  Board  has  ever  furnished  any  school-house.  3’  Jaly  1835. 

2167.  Do  they  fit  them  out  in  any  wayj  with  apparatus  or  models,  or  any  school 
articles  of  any  kind  r — In  the  case  of  Carysfort  they  gave  books,  and  I believe  some 
materials,  slates,  and  things  of  that  kind ; but  I do  not  know  that  they  fit  up  with 
desks. 

216S.  Was  any  application  ever  made  by  masters  or  scholars  for  school  arti- 
cles, mathematical  instruments,  or  apparatus  for  natural  philosophy,  or  any  other 
department  of  science  ? — I cannot  say  there  was,  but  there  is  something  running  in 
my  mind  that  there  has  been  such  an  application.  I have  a vague  recollection  of  it. 

2169.  Are  there  libraries  attached  to  these  schools  for  the  use  of  the  pupils? — 

I believe  there  are  not. 

2170.  You  have  stated  that  the  buildings  are  all  in  good  repair,  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  goes,  and  many  of  them  recently  erected  ? — I should  say  that  they  are  in 
good  repair;  for  this  reason,  that  the  Board  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  and  the  masters  would  not  be  slow  in  mentioning  any  want  of  repair. 

2171.  In  case  of  any  surplus  of  the  funds  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  there  will 
be  any  draw  upon  them  for  liie  purpose  of  building  schools  for  some  lime  to  come? — 

There  are  four  or  five  cases,  as  I mentioned  the  other  day,  where  applications  have 
been  made,  and  the  Board  are  very  anxious  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  purpose  of 
building  some  school-houses. 

2172.  You  are  asked  as  to  Royal  schools  ; is  not  every  Royal  school  provided 
with  a good  school-house  at  present? — It  is. 

2173.  In  perfectly  good  repair? — I have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

2174.  Therefore  any  surplus  that  may  accrue  of  the  funds  will  not  be  called 
for,  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses? — I should  think  not;  they  are 
occasionally  wanting  repair  and  insurance,  and  difterent  things  of  that  kind. 

2175.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  probable  annual  surplus, — in  the  ensuing 
year,  for  instance? — 1 have  never  made  up  the  yearly  accounts,  and  cannot 
say;  but  the  Table  would  show  what  funds  are  in  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  that  I take  it  for  granted  would  supply  the  Committee  with  the  information 
they  require. 

2176.  Are  the  masters  promoted  fronj  one  school  to  another;  is  there  any  gra- 
dation in  the  schools  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is. 

2177.  Tile  system  of  promotion  is  not  adopted  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is.  ‘ 

21  7S.  Not  tor  good  conduct? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

2179.  From  what  class  are  the  masters  generally  taken? — Men  of  the  highest 
education  and  acquirements. 

2180.  Is  it  required  that  they  should  have  passed  tlirough  the  University,  and 
taken  any  degrees  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is.  The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  patronage 
is,  I believe,  quite  unfettered;  but  I should  say,  generally  speaking,  that  they  are 
persons  w^ho  have  taken  very  high  degrees;  many  of  them  have  been  Fellows  of  the 
College.  Dr.  Miller,  the  master  of  Armagh,  vvas  I believe  a senior  Fellow,  a very 
eminent  and  distinguished  man ; and  Mr.  Darley,  the  master  of  Dungannon,  had 
been  a candidate  for  fellowships. 

2iSi.  Does  that  arise  from  the  situations  being  very  lucrative,  or  from  their 
conferring  high  literary  distinction  ?• — I should  think  they  sought  the  situation  more 
for  the  emoluments  attached  to  their  office  than  for  honour  and  glory. 

21  S2.  If  the  salary  Mere  diminished,  should  you  apprehend  an  inferior  class  of 
teachers  would  be  appointed  to  these  schools  ? — Certainly. 

21 83.  On  what  grounds  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  the  same  inducement 
for  eminent  men  to  devote  themselves  to  so  laborious  a profession.  At  present  they 
have  a certainty,  which  may  induce  them  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  I think  that 
was  the  object  of  the  original  charter.  Education  was  difficult  to  be  extended  in 
the  country,  and  the  object  was  to  induce  men  of  talent  to  settle  in  those  districts. 

_ 2184.  The  salary  paid  by  the  scholars  is  not  the  chief  inducement? — Not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a man  of  high  character  and  acquirements  to  give  up  his  profession. 

21  85.  The  inducement  is  not  exclusively  the  salary  they  receive  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  ? — Certainly  not ; that  would  not  be  a sufficient  inducement  for 
such  a class  of  masters. 

2186.  If  the  salary  were  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  boarders 
or  other  scholars  were  considerably  to  increase,  thus  keeping  up,  or  even  augment- 
ing the  school  fees,  do  you  think  the  same  class  of  men  would  not  be  inclined  to 

630.  A A compete 
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Wm.  C.  Kijle,  Esq.  Compete  for  it  as  at  present? — It  is  a difficult  question  to  answer;  I do  not  know 

— that  you  would  get  the  same  class  of  men.  I think  you  procure  a higher  class 

31  J«Iy  183/-,.  where  the  endowment  is  large ; they  are  not  so  much  dependent. 

2187.  Do  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  any  way  regulate  the  sum  to  be  taken  bv 
the  masters  from  scholars  individually  ? — No. 

2188.  There  is  in  consequence  a considerable  difference  between  the  different 
schools? — I do  not  think  there  is  a considerable  difference.  As  I stated  before 
I think  the  charge  for  boarders  varies  from  about  35 1.  to  45  L,  and  that  for  day 
boys  from  8 /.  to  12  /. 

2189.  Does  that  arise  from  the  admitted  superiority  of  some  schools  over 
others  ? — There  may  be  something  in  fashion.  It  is  optional  with  parents  to  send 
them  to  different  schools  ; and  some  masters  may  consider  themselves  justified  in 
charging  higher  than  others. 

2 1 go.  There  is  no  religious  qualification  required,  you  are  understood  to  say,  for 
the  situation  of  master? — lam  not  aware  of  any;  I believe  all  the  masters  are 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  I am  not  aware  that  the  charter  makes 
any  distinction. 

2191.  There  is  nothing  which  would  preclude  a Roman-catholic  or  aPresbvteriaa 
from  being  master  of  one  of  these  schools  ? — I am  not  aware  of  anything. 

2192.  It  would  not  be  judicious,  however,  to  appoint  a Roman-catholic 
schoolmaster  ? — ^That  would  be  a matter  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; he  is  the 
])atron. 

2193.  Is  there  any  course  of  religious  instruction  pursued  in  these  schools?— 
For  Protestants  there  is;  but  to  my  knowledge  instructions  in  one  instance  were 
given  by  the  Board  that  no  course  should  be  adopted  which  would  interfere  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  anybody. 

2194.  Roman-catholics  have  frequented  these  schools? — They  are  in  attend- 
ance I believe  in  all  of  them. 

2195.  In  what  way  is  their  religious  instruction  managed? — I do  not  know; 
I fancy  it  is  managed  at  home  ; the  Board  knows  nothing  of  it. 

2196.  No  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Board  either  of  the  want  of  it  or  of 
interference  with  it  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

2197.  No  complaint  of  interference  either  by  masters  or  ushers.^ — I do  not 
know  of  any. 

219S.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  any  violent  interference  were  used,  or  if  any 
.striking  case  occurred,  a complaint  would  be  made  to  the  Board? — I should  think 
so,  as  a matter  of  cour.se  ; and  I am.  quite  sure  that  if  such  a complaint  was  made 
the  Board  would  interfere  at  once,  in  order  to  do  away  with  tlie  cause  of 
complaint. 

2199-  the  Board  would  probably  censure  the  master  for  such  conduct?— 

I am  sure  they  would  ; and  I will  give  a reason  for  my  opinion  if  you  wish  it. 

2200.  No  express  direction  has  been  given  by  the  Board  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  it  has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  masters? — I believe  so 
altogether.  The  Board  were  anxious  that  the  schools  should  be  open  to  persons 
of  all  religious  persuasions. 

2201.  Do  you  not  think  that,  as  the  individual  interest  of  the  master  depends 
on  the  number  of  scholars,  those  matters  are  pretty  safe  in  his  hands  ?— 
1 suppose  so;  it  is  a matter  for  him  entirely ; the  Board  do  not  interfere;  they  are 
very  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  interfere  with  the  religious  persuasion 
of  anybody.  I know,  in  the  case  of  Carysfnrt,  I was  directed  by  the  Board  to  give 
the  master  instructions  that  he  should  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  allow  any- 
thing to  occur  in  the  school  which  could  have  the  effect  of  preventin'?  scholars  of 
any  religious  persuasion  from  attending  the  school.  That  case  occurred  within  my 
own  knowledge,  and  is  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

2202.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  boarders  in  these  schools  were 
Catholics.-'— Indeed  I cannot  say,  but  I believe  there  are;  none  of  the  returns, 
however,  have  been  made  during  my  time. 

2203.  But  the  Board  probably  has  not  been  particular  in  inquiring?— Tfie 
Boara,  I believe,  do  not  interfere  one  way  or  the  other,  further  than  wishing  that 
no  offence  should  be  given  to  anybody. 

2204.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  the  scholars  receive  sufficient  religio*!® 
instruction  at  home  from  their  own  pa.stors?— I think  any  parent  would  take  his 
.son  from  the  schools  if  he  thought  his  religious  principles  were  interfered 
witJi.  Ihey  have  returns  made  as  to  the  religious  instruction  given  to  Protest- 
ants, 
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ants,  but  the  Board  does  not  call  for  a return  of  how  many  Protestants,  Catholics  Ji'm.  C.  Kyle,  Esq. 

or  Presbvierians  there  are  in  the  sclioois.  

2205.  Do  the  returns  specify  at  what  ages  the  scholars  enter  and  leave  the  3>  July  1835. 
schools  r — They  do  not. 

220G.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  found  exhibitions  in  the  other  schools, 
in  proportion  as  their  funds  increase  ? — I believe  decidedly  so. 

2207.  Is  it  their  intention  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  election  of  candidates 
to  these  exhibitions  ? — There  have  been  very  strict  rules  established  with  regard 
to  them, 

220S.  What  are  they  ? — Entering  from  particular  schools  to  which  the  exhi- 
bitions are  attached,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  qualification  of  being  able  to  pass  a 
very  strict  examination  at  the  University. 

2209.  Is  every  scholar  in  schools  to  which  exhibitions  are  annexed  qualified  to 
compete  for  them  r — Yes,  without  any  distinction,  that  I am  aware  of.  The  rules 
are  printed  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  only  thing  that  is  required  to  enable 
the  young  man  to  retain  his  exhibition  is,  a certificate  that  he  has  attained  two 
honours  within  the  year,  and  has  conducted  himself  well.  If  he  does  not  attain 
those  honours  he  loses  the  exhibition. 

2210.  M’hat  is  the  amount  of  these  exhibitions;  take  the  case  of  Enniskillen,  for 
instance? — In  the  case  of  Enniskillen  Royal  school  there  w'ere  last  year  five  of 
50/.  and  five  of  30/.  each  annually,  established  for  boys  entering  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  from  that  school,  one  to  be  filled  up  each  of  the  next  four  years,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  all  be  filled  up  at  once. 

2211.  Are  you  aware  whether  these  exhibitions  are  confined  Co  the  Royal  schools 
or  not  ? — I am  well  aware  of  it.  The  Board  acted  entirely  under  the  Attorney- 
general’s  opinion,  which  was,  that  they  could  not  allocate  from  one  royal  school 
exhibitions  founded  with  the  funds  of  another,  as  they  were  distinct  properties. 

With  regard  to  the  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  for  boys  coming  from  the  royal 
schools,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  was  in  the  first  instance  to  make 
those  exhibitions  open  to  all  the  royal  schools  in  common,  but  for  the  Attorney- 
generaEs  opinion. 

2212.  You  have  stated  that  the  situation  of  master  is  exclusively  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  r — I believe  in  all  cases  but  one;  I believe  that 
in  the  case  of  Armagh  the  primate  appoints. 

2213.  Are  the  masters,  in  case  they  happen  to  be  in  orders,  enabled  to  hold  livinas 
conjointly  with  their  situation  of  master? — I know  that  in  the  case  of  Armagh  the 
roaster  has  a living  ; I do  not  know  whether  in  oilier  cases  the  masters  have  liviners 
or  not.  1 believe  there  is  no  rule  on  the  subject.  Tiie  patronage  being  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  he  may  appoint  whom  he  likes;  the  person  appointed  need  not 
be  a clergyman ; he  may  be  a layman. 

2214.  Dr.  Millers  is  a college  living,  is  it  not? — It  is  ; and  I believe  Dr.  Miller 
was  presented  to  the  living  hy  the  college  before  he  got  the  school  of  Armao-h. 

2215.  Are  any  additional  charges  now  made  for  the  different  branches  of 
mathematics,  French  and  writing,  or  are  they  comprised  in  the  general  charge  of 
35  or  40  guineas  a year? — I think  for  scientific  information  there  is  no  additional 
charge  ; but  I rather  think  that  in  the  case  of  French  and  dancing  there  is  a small 
separate  charge ; I think  that  is  the  general  rule  in  all  schools,  and  I suppose  it 
applies  to  royal  schools  as  well  as  others. 

2216.  It  is  stated  in  former  reports  that  the  ushers  and  assistant  masters  in 
most  of  tliese  schools  were  found  to  be  extremely  deficient,  and  not  capa- 
ble of  conducting  even  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  ; has  any  complaint  to 
that  effect  been  lately  made  to  the  Board  ? — I do  not  know  of  any ; there 
may  have  been  such  complaints,  but  I have  not  read  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board,  and  I cannot  say. 

2217.  Would  you  consider  it  any  disadvantage  to  the  Royal  schools  in  case 
the  course  of  education  were  considerably  ehlargeri,  particularly  in  the  scientific 
branches,  that  the  diflerent  branches  of  education  should  be  charged  for  sepa- 
rately,  on  the  principle  of  ihe  institution  at  Belfast  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  institution  at  Belfast,  but  if  it  is  that  each  boy  should  take  the  course 
of  education  he  might  think  best  suited  to  his  intended  line  of  life,  I think  it 
would  be  a very  good  plan,  and  attended  w ith  advantage. 

2218.  It  would  not  in  any  degree  diminish  the  funds  of  the  schools,  but 
rather  increase  them,  would  it  not? — I do  not  see  how  it  would  affect  the  funds 
of  the  institution  ^ it  might  affect  the  master. 

^30-  AA2  2219.  Probably’ 
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W'm.  C.  Aye,  Esq.  22ig.  Probably  the  only  additional  expense  would  be  additional  masters,  or 

additional  ushers,  to  be  appointed  by  or  under  the  head-master  ? — That  would  be 

31  July  1S35.  the  result  if  the  head-master  had  not  time  to  attend  to  it  himself,  and  was  oblioed 
to  pay  assistants  in  those  branches. 

2220.  There  is  abundance  of  room  in  these  schools,  is  there  not? — Inmost 
instances;  I have  stated  one  exception.  I was  asked  just  now  a question,  the 
object  of  which  was,  whether  I saw  any  objection  to  converting  the  dormitories 
into  lecture  rooms.  I should  think  it  would  probably  be  much  better  to  build  new 
lecture  rooms  than  to  convert  the  old  rooms  into  lecture  rooms ; that,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  merely. 

2221.  What  are  the  private  endowments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners? — All  private  endowments,  with  some  exceptions,  which  are  set 
forth  ill  the  Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  Board. 

2222.  Are  there  any  schools  of  private  endowment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  ? — A great  many. 

2223.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  those  schools  are? — I can;  I wil[ 
put  in  a list  of  them. — \The.  List  xcas  put  in.] 

2224.  There  are  several  others,  however,  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  ? — There  are. 

2225.  What  are  those  schools  principally? — I beg  to  refer  to  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  exceptions. 

2226.  On  what  ground  were  these  schools  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board,  and  other  schools  of  private  endowment  excluded  ? — I really  cannot  say,  it 
having  been  quite  a matter  for  the  Legislature  when  the  Act  constituting  the 
Board  was  passed. 

2227.  Is  this  an  accurate  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  schools  of  private 
endowment^ — So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  make  it  out. 

2228.  Are  the  returns  which  you  have  handed  in  of  the  endowed  schools  far- 
nished  from  the  records  of  the  Board  ? — They  are. 

2229.  They  embrace  the  state  of  the  funds,  the  management  of  the  schools,  and 
tlie  course  of  education  pursued? — Yes,  and  the  patron  is  also  stated.  The  Board 
has  not  the  administration  of  the  funds,  generally  speaking. 

2230.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  odjer 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  ? — I beg  to  hand  in  a Tabic,  specifying 
all  the  particulars,  which  I believe  the  Committee  requires,  connected  with  the 
diocesan  and  district  schools. — [The  Table  xvas  put  in.] 

2231.  Is  this  report  or  statement  drawer  up  from  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Board  ? — It  is. 

2232.  And  regularly  authenticated  by  you? — So  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
make  it  up  I believe  it  is  correct  in  every  point  of  view. 

2233.  It  comprises  the  state  of  the  school,  the  causes  of  the  non-establishment 
of  schools  where  they  ought  to  exist,  the  course  of  education  pursued,  the  masters' 
nanses,  salaries,  and  apportionments  thereof,  the  number  of  scholars,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  schools? — It  purports  to  do  so. 

2234.  What  is  the  actual  number  of  these  schools  at  present? — I beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  Table,  which  will  supply  the  answer.  I think  that  Table  gives  all  the 
information  connected  with  the  Diocesan  schools  that  I am  able  to  give  to  the 
Committee. 

2235.  Is  the  same  system  of  visitation  pursued  with  reference  to  these  schools 
as  to  the  Royal  schools  — I suppose  the  powers  are  the  same. 

2236.  There  is  no  regular  or  periodical  inspection,  is  there  ? — Not  with  regard 
to  the  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

2237.  Is  there  any  course  of  religious  instruction  given  in  these  schools?— To 
the  Protestants  there  is. 

223S.  Are  they  on  the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as  the  Royal  schools?— J 
believe  so.  I know  that  in  some  of  them  the  Presbyterians  predominate,  andio 
some  there  are  a good  many  Roman-catholics. 

2239.  In  what  schools  do  the  Roman-catholics  predominate? — I do  not  say 
they  do  predominate;  the  Presbyterians  predominate  in  some  of 'them,  and  there 
are  a good  many  Roman-catholics.  The  Board,  practically,  does  not  call  for 
returns  of  the  religious  distinctions  of  the  scholars  in  the  different  schools. 

2240.  You  said  just  now,  that  in  some  of  the  schools  the  Presbyterians  pre* 
dominate ; how  do  you  know  that  fact  ? — Because  the  masters  have  in  some  cases 
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ahundantc  put  down  the  number  of  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman- 

You  saw  the  return  ? — I saw  the  return,  and  I remember  the  fact ; but 
when  that  return  was  laid  before  the  Board,  I do  not  know  whether  any  remark 


was  maoe  or  noi.  _ _ 

^242.  Are  the  masters  of  these  schools  universally  Protestants:' — I believe  they 
are"  I think  they  are  mostly  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  and  I believe 
they  are  all  Protestants ; their  salary  is  paid  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

2243.  In  some  of  the  dioceses  in  which,  as  appears  from  the  Table  you 
have  handed  in,  no  schoolmaster  has  been  appointed,  has  any  application  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  masters  ? 

I think  so.  You  will,  I believe,  find  it  stated,  if  you  will  refer  to  one  of  the 

columns  in  that  Table. 

2244.  Has  any  application  since  that  period  been  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant? 

I do  not  know;  always  keeping  in  mind  that  I have  been  a very  short  time 

connected  with  the  Board. 

2245.  Does  the  Board  prescribe  any  course  of  education  for  these  schools? — 
I am  not  aware  that  it  does. 

2246.  Do  they  require  that  returns  should  be  made  to  them  of  the  course 
pursued  ? — They  do ; annual  returns  are  made  of  the  diocesan  schools,  royal 
schools,  and  all  the  other  schools  that  are  under  their  control. 

2247.  Has  any  representation  been  made  to  the  Board  during  the  time  you  have 
been  connected  with  it  by  any  of  these  districts  for  the  establishment  of  a school  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  any. 

2248.  Do  you  know  of  any  reasons  for  that  apparent  apathy  or  indifterence 
on  the  part  of  these  several  districts,  to  the  establishment  of  these  schools  ? — 
I have  been  a very  short  time  connected  with  the  Board,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that,  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  them,  there  may  not  have  been  any  such  appli- 
cation during  that  time. 

2249.  Would  you  ascribe  the  want  of  applications  on  the  part  of  these  districts 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  Grand  Juries  being  obliged  by  law  to  build  the  schools  ? 
— I am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  a want  of  applications  on  the  part  of  the 


districts. 

2250.  How  are  the  teachers  of  the  district  Diocesan  schools  paid  r — By  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  in  the  proportions  settled  by  Act 


of  Parliament. 

2251.  Is  this  proportion  easily  levied  ? — •From  the  bishops,  I believe,  it  is;  but 
the  schoolmasters,  I believe,  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  their  quota  from  the 
respective  clergy  of  the  diocese,  especially  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

2252.  It  is  left  to  the  teachers  themselves  to  levy  this  amount? — It  i.s;  and 
there  is  a power  given  to  the  diocesan  of  sequestering  the  livings  in  case  those 
small  amounts  are  not  paid,  but  that  power  is,  I believe,  not  acted  on. 

2253.  On  who.se  application  does  the  sequestration  issue  ? — I believe  on  the 
application  of  the  schoolmaster. 

2254.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instance  in  which  there  has  been  an  application 
for  such  sequestration  ? — 1 cannot  say  I have,  but  I know  of  many  complaints. 
I am  acquainted  with  an  individual,  mIio  says  he  gets  the  bishop’s  proportion,  but 
he  never  can  get  paid  by  the  clergy;  in  fact,  they  cannot  in  many  instances  pay, 
as  they  get  nothing  from  tlieir  livings. 

2255.  The  sum  they  pay  is  very  small  ? — The  sum  they  ought  to  pay  is  very 
small;  but  in  the  south  of  Ireland  particularly  the  masters  do  not  get  it.  It  is  out 
of  their  livings  they  are  supposed  to  pay  it,  and  they  do  not  get  anything  from  their 
livings. 

2256.  Do  you  think  it  more  advisable  that  the  clergy  should  pay  in  their  quota 
to  the  Board  and  that  the  Board  should  issue  payment  afterwards,  on  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Royal  schools,  to  the  several  Masters  ? — I think  it  would  be 
a better  plan,  for  the  master  at  least;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
master  receive  from  one  paymaster  only  instead  of,  in  several  instances,  perhaps 
100  or  upwards. 

2257.  Are  not  great  inconveniences  felt  from  the  difficulty  of  inducing  Grand 
Juries  to  build  these  schools? — In  some  instances  very  great. 

2258.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  law  for  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  build  the  schools,  and  to  require  the  Grand  Juries  to  support  them 
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afterwards? — I never  considered  that  question,  and  it  would  take  some  time  (0 
come  to  a satisfactory  conclusion ; it  might  very  likely  be  a very  good  plan ; 
would  be  sure  of  having  a school-house  built 

2259.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  school-house  were  built  the  Grand  Jury  would  cot 

find  tlie  same  difficulty  in  maintaining  it? — I should  think  not.  On  consideration 
I should  think  the  plan  proposed  would  be  a better  plan.  ’ 

2260.  There  are  no  less  than  five  of  these  Diocesan  or  district  schools,  wnb 
respect  to  which  different  salaries  are  apportioned,  but  there  appear  to  be  no  schools? 
— Those  salaries  are  not  paid,  for  there  is  no  .school  5 those  are  the  salaries 
apportioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

2261.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  these  salaries  are  paid? — There  is  no 
person  to  pay  them  to,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  not  having  appointed  masters. 

2262.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee  as  to  any  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  diocesan  or  district  schools? — I cannot  say  I have  - but 
I think  the  present  one  is  very  bad  and  requires  alteration,  as  appears  by  the 
case  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2263.  Could  you  point  out  any  arrangement  to  remedy  the  difficulties 
expei-ienced  in  obtaining  the  quota  nf  the  clergymen,  for  the  payment  of 
teachers? — I certainly  should  make  the  payment  to  the  master  not  depend  on 
the  clergy ; I would  not  exempt  them  from  it,  but  I would  make  them  account 
to  the  master  through  a different  channel  to  the  one  at  present. 

2264.  Do  you  think  a greater  number  of  schools  than  the  18  would  be  desirable, 
particularly  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  they  have  not  the  advantage  of 
the  Royal  schools? — It  is  in  the  south  of  Ireland  principally  that  these  Diocesan 
schools  have  failed  to  be  established  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  if  they  were 
established  and  flourishing  there  might  then  be  sufficient. 

2265.  The  opinions  which  you  have  given  to  the  Committee  have  been  given  011 
your  own  responsibility,  and  not  in  your  official  character  ? — Certainly  ; and  I wisli 
it  to  he  distinctly  understood,  that  any  opinions  I have  given  are  merely  my  own 
individual  opinions,  and  are  not  given  as  representing  the  opinions  of  the  Board,  or 
of  any  member  of  it.  I do  not  profess  to  do  that,  and,  as  their  secretary,  I should 
probably  have  no  right  to  do  so ; the  opinions  of  the  Board,  I would  respectfully 
suggest,  should  be  obtained  from  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  not  from  their 
officer. 

Jaj?ies  Simpso7i,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

2266.  OF  what  profession  are  you  ? — I am  an  Advocate,  at  the  Scotch  bar. 

2267.  Have  you  long  been  practising  at  the  Scotch  bar? — Many  years. 

2268.  You  have  been  residing  constantly  in  Scotland?— In  Edinburgh  nearly 
all  my  life. 

2269.  How  were  you  led  to  consider  the  subject  of  education  ? — Originally  from 
having  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  legal  assessors  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
I have  held  that  office  for  a number  of  years.  Its  duties  had  the  effect  in  some 
degree  of  informing  me  of  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  lo\ver  classes, 
and  I was  led  from  that  circumstance,  and  from  my  belief  that  education  is  the  best 
way  of  elevating  their  moral  and  intellectual  state,  to  pay  considerable  attention  to 
that  subject,  and  to  become  a member  of  the  direction  of  some  of  the  principal 
schools  of  the  place  for  the  lower  classes,  particularly  the  Lancasterian  and  Infant 
bchoo  societies.  I was  rather  active  in  the  first  establishment  of  the  Model  Infant 
bcliool  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  for  five  years  narrowly  watched  its  progress.  I have 
also  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  criminal  legislation  and  penitentiary 
di^sciplm^  connected  chiefly  with  the  reformation  of  criminals,  itself  a brancli 
01  education. 

2^270.  You  are  acquainted  w’ith  the  different  branches  of  education  ?— I have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  that  subject,  with  regard  to  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. ° 

2271,  You  are  acquainted  also  with  several  distinguished  educationists  io 
Edinburgh  r — Intimately  with  several. 

2272.  With  whom  ? — With  Air.  Pillans,  Professor  of  the  I^itin  department  «f 
Classical  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  Sir  George  Aluckenzie,  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh;  Drs.  Poole  and  AndrewCon.be. 
Fellows  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Mr.  Maclaren,  the  able 

editor 
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editor  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper  j Mr.  George  Combe,  a very  distinguished 
writer  on  the  subject;  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wood  ; and  Messrs.  Chambers,  the 
well-known  journalists.  All  these  have  written  on  the  subject  of  education. 

^re  you  acquainted  with  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  education? — • 
Intimately  acquainted  with  them. 

And  you  yourself  have  written  on  the  subject  of  education  ?— I have. 

Your  work  has  had  considerable  circulation  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  has  it  not? — It  has.  It  is  entitled,  “ The  Necessity  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion as  a National  Object.”  It  is  about  15  months  since  it  came  out,  and  my 
nublishers  tell  me  it  is  very  nearly  through  an  edition  in  this  country.  It  is  by 
this  time  in  its  second  edition  in  America,  and  I believe  stereotyped  there. 

2276.  Your  opinions,  then,  on  the  subject  of  education  are  founded  on  your  own 
personal  experience  and  that  of  your  friends? — Yes,  and  on  principle. 

2277.  You  have  obtained  in  the  course  of  that  experience,  it  is  presumed,  a 
number  of  valuable  facts  ? — I am  in  possession  of  some  facts. 

2278.  Not  only  in  reference  to  the  practical  details,  but  to  the  more  general 
bearings  of  the  subject? — I may  say  so. 

2279.  What,  do  you  mean  by  education? — When  I speak  of  education,  I mean 
that  it  embraces  physical  and  moral  education,  as  well  as  intellectual.  1.  The 
improvement,  by  proper  exercise,  of  the  several  systems  of  the  body, — the  respi- 
ratory, the  muscular,  the  nervous,  the  cerebral,  the  skin, — constitutes  physical 
education.  2.  Moral  education  is  the  practical  exercise  of  the  pupil’s  moral  feelings, 
in  the  society  of  his  fellows,  where,  and  where  alone,  such  moral  exercise  can  have 
adequate  field.  3.  Intellectual  education  is  the  training,  exercising,  and  improving 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

2280.  Do  you  distinguish  education  from  instruction  ? — Certainly.  Instruction 
I consider  to  be  addressed  to  the  intellect  only ; education  embraces  training,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual;  education  is  the  generic  term,  and  instruc- 
tion is  one  of  its  branches. 

22S1-  How  would  you  divide  education? — Into  elementary,  and  ulterior  or 
higher ; the  first  to  commence  at  birth,  but  to  be  in  schools  from  two  to  14  years 
of  age.  From  two  to  six  or  seven  is  the  period  of  infant  education  ; from  six  or 
seven  to  14,  of  juvenile.  Ulterior  education  proceeds  after  14, 

2282.  In  keeping  the  different  stages  of  education  separate,  is  there  not  some 
danger  that  education  maybe  made  too  special;  should  they  not  insensibly  melt 
into  each  other  ? — Certainly ; but  infant  schools  should  always  be  separated  from 
juvenile  schools;  these  last  are  for  children  from  six  or  seven  to  14,  and  the  instruc- 
tion evenrin  these  will  proceed  in  a natural  series,  the  parts  passing  gradually  into 
each  other. 

2283.  Would  you  specify  the  age  of  14  as  the  period  at  which  every  child  should 
leave  school  ? — For  the  manual  labour  classes  14  is  a proper  age ; for  the  other 
classes  I should  think  16. 

2284.  Do  you  prefer  an  infant  school  to  maternal  education  at  home? — Very 
decidedly  indeed. 

2255.  On  what  ground  ? — On  this  ground ; that  moral  education  at  home  wants 
the  element  of  numbers,  and  of  a variety  of  dispositions,  without  which  the  moral 
faculties  cannot  be  exercised.  There  is  not  sufficient  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
these  in  the  family  nursery ; and  I have  heard  the  most  enlightened  and  excellent 
mothers  complain  that  they  do  not  succeed  with  their  children;  that  animal  feeling 
seems  to  rule  them,  and  that  the  nursery,  with  all  their  exertions,  is  often  a scene 
of  infant  strife.  I think  that  the  removal  of  an  infant  at  two  years  old  into  the 
society  of  its  fellovvs,  into  what  was  well  called  a regulated  nursery,  is  the  best 
disposal  of  infants,  without  distinction  of  rank. 

2256.  Do  you  not  think  it  of  great  advantage  to  children  to  associate  with  those 
ot  an  age  somewhat  more  advanced  than  their  own? — Certainlv  ; their  instructors 
and  trainers  must  be  older  than  themselves ; but  their  moral  exercise  must  be  with 
their  equals,  or  nearly  so,  in  age. 

2287.  Do  you  think  that  in  consequence  of  numbers  congregating  together  there 
are  qualities  disclosed  and  brought  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  child’s  character, 
which  probably  would  escape  observation  if  they  remained  at  home? — Certainly.. 

2288.  Is  there  not  this  drawback  from  such  an  advantage,  tfie  circumstance  ot 
the  family  aftection  of  the  children  being  considerablv  weakened  bv  their  absence 
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from  home? — The  reverse  is  the  result  of  experience.  Whatever  lends  to  exercise 
and  improve  the  higher  feelings  will  improve  generally  the  character ; and  I should 
expect  that  a child  who  is  in  the  daily  practice  amongst  his  fellows  of  acts  of  justice 
and  goodness,  will  increase  in  respect  and  affection  for  his  parents.  1 shall  be  able 
to  put  in  documents  to  prove  that  this  is  the  effect.  I can  refer  to  the  letters  of 
parents  who  have  had  children  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Infant  School,  and  who 
all  state,  without  any  exception,  that  the  best  feelings  of  the  children  are  improved, 
their  respect  and  affection  increased,  and  that  the  comfort  which  the  parents  enjoy 
in  having  the  little  creatures  home  alter  being  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  school  and 
play-ground,  is  such  a contrast  to  the  weariness  and  plague  of  having  them  con- 
stantly with  them,  that  the  infant  school  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  promoter  of  the 
happiness  of  the  domestic  circle. 

22S9.  Is  it  not  found  to  be  extremely  difficult  in  home  education,  at  an  early  age, 
to  prevent  the  influence  of  example  and  conversation  on  the  part  of  others  ? — This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  unavoidable  evils  of  home  education  ; and  wlieu  we 
are  told  that  the  children  are  taken  from  under  their  mother’s  eye  by  going  to  an 
infant  school,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  they  are  always  with  the  mother  at 
home ; but  they  are  in  the  charge  of  those  very  imperfect  moral  guides,  nursery 
maids,  many  more  hours  than  they  would  be  at  infant  schools.  Infant  schools,  in 
short,  are  well-regulated  nurseries,  with  properly  qualified  nursery  instructors  over 
them,  and  far  preferable  to  any  moral  training  possible  at  home. 

2290.  With  respect  to  education  by  the  mother  at  home,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  mothers  are  capable  of  educating ; is  it  not  found  from  experience  to  be  in  a great 
measure  the  reverse? — I do  not  know,  in  the  present  state  of  education  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  society,  that  I could  point  out,  within  my  own  knowledge,  half- 
a-dozen  mothers  who  I should  say  are  qualified  to  educate  their  own  children ; aud 
that  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  low  state  of  education  in  the  middle  and  higher 
classes. 

2297.  Is  not  that  objection  still  more  applicable  to  the  lower  classes,  who  are 
constantly  occupied  ? — Education  is  then  utterly  neglected. 

2292.  Tlien  the  best  education  which  an  infant  can  obtain  at  home  may  be 
obtained  more  easily  and  with  better  effect  in  an  infant  school  ? — Yes,  much 
belter  effect. 

2293.  Would  not  persons  in  the  humbler  classes  of  life  be  freer  in  their  occu- 
pations were  their  children  sent  to  an  infant  school? — Decidedly  j this  is  one 
obvious  advantage  of  infant  schools. 

2294.  In  educating  the  different  classes  of  society  together,  in  the  same  school, 
and  giving  them  the  same  course  of  instruction  and  training,  do  you  not,  in  a great 
degree,  forget  the  situation  they  will  relatively  occupy  in  future  life? — I do  not, 
because  I hold  that  elementary  education,  as  it  ought  to  be,  should  include  ull 
ranks,  and  as  it  will  be  the  education  of  nature  and  of  truth,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  conceivable  situation  of  human  life.  The  later  education  which  the  profes- 
sions require  is  not  elementary  education,  and  will  come  afterwards ; elementary 
education  is,  and  ought  to  be,  such  as  is  applicable  and  beneficial  to  all  grades  in 
society. 

2295.  This  professional  or  special  education,  if  I may  so  call  it,  fitting  individuals 
for  their  different  avocations  in  future  life,  at  what  period  woul[d  yuu  commence 
it? — Immediately  after  the  elementary. 

2296.  You  extend  the  elementary  to  the  age  of  14  ; when  would  you  teach 
languages? — I should  begin  languages  then,  and  not  till  then.  The  great  bulk  ot 
the  working  class  need  no  language  but  their  own,  and  it  would  be  throwing  a«ay 
time  to  teach  them  any  other. 

2297.  Is  not  14  a very  late  period  for  commencing  them? — Experience  has 
proved  the  contrary. 

229S.  Are  there  not  other  departments  of  education  which  might  be  beneficially 
taught  at  an  earlier  period,  those  found  useful,  for  instance,  for  the  several  ranks 
in  life? — 1 should  say  there  might  be  particular  branches  going  on,  certainly; 
but  it  is  better  they  should  not. 

2299.  Are  you  aware  of  a plan  which  has  been  tried,  of  building  in  tbe 
same  establishment  schools  for  the  upper  and  the  lower  orders  of  society  in  juxta^ 
position  with  each  other,  do  you  approve  of  that  system? — I do  not  see  any 
utility  in  it;  if  the  elementary  education  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  be  suited  to 
all  conditions.  My  view  of  it  is,  that  it  should  be  so  perfect  that  it  mayhem 
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point  of  departiu-e  for  ulterior  education,  or  a complete  education  for  those  who 
are  to  go  no  further,  to  serve  them  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

2300.  Have  you  found  from  experience  that  the  powers  of  mind  before  the  age 
of  14  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  children  to  rise  to  a higher  quality  of 
education  - — I am  glad  that  question  has  been  asked  ; it  is  one  about  which  there 
is  much  confusion  of  thinking.  At  the  age  of  14  the  higher  intellectual  faculties 
of  man, — those  which  he  is  afterwards  to  use  in  life  upon  subjects  that  demand 
thought  and  reflection, — are  not  matured;  up  to  the  age  of  14  nature  has 
sharpened  the  knowing  faculties  only,  those  by  which  we  gain  knowledge;  they 
are  in  vigour  from  childhood,  and  become  more  and  more  acute  by'  exercise  in 
knowledge,  in  <;ther  words  by  elementary  instruction.  Knowledge,  and  knowledge 
only,  should  be  given  before  14 but  knowledge  of  everything  that  exists  around 
in  the  external  world,  with  the  sciences  which  develope  that  koowledve,  such  as  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  mechanical  philosophy,  ^geology,  &c. 
Now  this  is  all  knowledge,  it  is  not  its  reflective  application.  Th%  knovvledcre 
faculties  are  exceedingly  acute  before  14  ; and  when  I come  afterwards  to  state  fads 
with  regard  to  this  point,  t expect  they  will  prove  very  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 

2301.  Would  you  extend  your  instruction  to  the  acquisition  of  the  dead 

languages? — i should  not  waste  time  or  mind  on  the  dead  languages  durino'  the 
period  of  elementary  education.  ° ” 

2302.  There  are  some  arrangements  which  De  Fellenberg  has  adopted,  which 
he  finds  to  a certain  degree  to  have  succeeded,  such  as  the  following,  in  proportion 
as  the  child  deveiopes,  in  the  poor  school  or  the  agricultural  school^  higher  powers 
of  mind,  he  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  local  or  upper  school ; in  the  same  way 
nearly  as  occurs  in  life,  where  a labourer,  if  evincing  more  intellect  than  those 
around  him,  gradually  passes  on  to  some  other  class  of  society,  above  that  of  the 
labouring  class ; and  this  is  said  to  have  been  attended  with  advantage  in  two  ways ; 
it  has  excited,  to  a certain  degree,  emulation  among  the  labouring  classes,  anti  it 
has  also  extinguished  that  proud  spirit  with  which  the  upper  classes  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  down  upon  the  lower.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  an  arrangement 
were  adopted  in  our  English  schools  it  would  produce  the  same  result  r — I am  not 
perfectly  able  to  say  what  the  result  w'ould  be,  but  I should  have  one  fear,  that  it 
might  interfere  with  a perfect  system  of  elementary  education  suited  to  all,  and 
that  something  inferior  might  be  given  to  some  grades,  which  would  be  inconsis- 
tent w'ith  the  opinion  which  I entertain,  that  the  system  of  elementary  education 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible  for  all  grades.  I should  be  afraid,  if  you  were  to 
classify  in  that  way,  that  some  of  the  classes  would  have  a deficient  elementary 
education.  I should  like  to  see  the  elementary  education,  which  I have  partly 
dpcrifaed,  and  hope  afterwards  much  more  minutely  to  describe,  indiscriminately 
given  ; and  1 should  expect  that  there  would  be  a better  means  of  ascertaining  what 
the  young  persons  were  fitted  for,  than  by  arranging  them  first  into  different  classes. 

2303.  De  kellenberg  has,  to  a certain  degree,  felt  the  inconveniences  which 
you  have  mentioned,  of  two  separate  classes,  and  has  lately  wished  to  establish  a 
consolidated  school,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  instruction,  and  to 
amalgamate  foe  classes  more  completely  ?— I should  say  that  that  confirms  the 
opinion  which  I have  now  given. 

education,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  which  is 
pursued  by  M.  Fellenberg  s colonists  ? — I am  not. 

boys,  whom  he 

thpv  r > “.f*  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hofwyl,  where 

Vh  T“n’  provide  themselves  with 

n th  fe  bood  ; do  you  think  such  a mode  of  education  would  be  judicious 

oes  wouX^  after  the  elementary  period;  then  the  Robinion  Crti- 

soes  would  be  more  intelligent  and  effective  colonists. 

tosRea  *ink  ‘h^it  such  an  experiment  might  have  a tendency 

esSiL  of  U feeling  of  mind,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  proper 

Z l hoi?d  i of  education  ?-No  doubt  it  would,  and  that  is  the  reason 

a “ ° ‘be  experiment  made  with  intelligent  boys  after  14. 

the'bovs  bi  Switzerland,  in  which 

affair?r„r.  1 merely  in  iond  yf*  labour,  but  in  transacting  all  the 

matters  “1'*  establishment,  going  to  market,  and  managing  all  the 

future  pm  1 yi.  ^ed  that  this  is  found  to  be  a salutary  preparation  for  their 
Sde  l y.™  rooommend  such  an  arrangement  ?- 

goQ  ‘ does  not  interfere  W'ith  the  course  of  elementary  education. 
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2308.  Might  it  not  be  adopted  in  this  manner ; a certain  number  of  pupilgQf 
such  an  establishment  might  be  taken  in  rotation,  and  employed  from  time  to 
time  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  school  without  interfering  with  their  usuaj 
course  of  study  ? — If  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  their  course  of  study  and 
moral  training,  let  it  be  by  all  means ; but  if  it  does  in  the  least  interfere  with 
these,  I should  think  it  would  be  disadvantageous. 

2309.  Would  you  say  that  such  a course  of  education  as  the  arrangementjustnow 
mentioned  w'ould  be  as  applicable  to  the  upper  as  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  conj- 
munity  ? — I should  say  that  the  experiment  of  the  mountain  would  be  advantageous 
to  any  rank  whatever,  provided  it  is  not  carried  too  farj  it  would  make  a youth 
independent,  and  give  him  resource  in  any  situation  in  which  he  is  cast;  he  could 
build  and  furnish  a house  from  a tree  cut  down. 

2310.  Where  a 7nouniain\\os  not  to  be  had,  would  you  conceive  it  desirable  that 
a garden  should  be  furnished,  in  which  the  boys  should  be  encouraged  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  gardening,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  it  ? — Certainly ; I do  not  hold  the  mountain  by  any  meaus 
to  be  essential. 

2311.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  pursuits,  which  are  merely  mechanical, 
might  w'ith  advantage  be  introduced  into  any  school? — Yes,  as  means  of  exercise, 
but  always  provided,  as  I have  often  repeated,  they  do  not  interfere  with  wbatis 
properly  elementary  education. 

2312.  It  is  found  in  De  Fellenberg’s  establishment  that  these  occupations,  when 
not  carried  to  extremes,  as  they  are  in  some  cases,  have  been  found  auxiliaiyto 
mental  instruction  ; is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  tried  and  have  the 
same  effect  in  our  English  schools?— Certainly,  I should  not  conceive  there  is  any 
reason  that  at  proper  times  they  should  not  be  applied  as  a certain  direction  of 
physical  education. 

2313.  Are  they  not  quite  as  useful  in  improving  physical  power  as  gymn^Uc 
exercises  ? — Quite  as  useful. 

2314.  And  would  afford  equal  amusement  to  the  boys? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2315-  Might  they  not  be  very  beneficially  substituted  in  the  place  of  gymnasbc 

exercises  in  most  of  our  public  schools? — They  might,  provided  the  labour  b 
sufficiently  varied,  and  not  in  constrained  postures,  or  too  severe ; for  properly 
arranged  gymnastic  exercises  are  calculated,  anatomically  and  physiolog-ically,  to 
exercise  the  muscles  and  nerves.  In  labour  they  may  have  to  stoop  forward;  there 
may  be  therefore  a less  scientific  application  of  muscular  exercise  than  in  gymnastics. 

2316.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  schools  that  the  application  of  labour  has  not 
been  followed  by  any  useful  result ; this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  labour  had  not  been  io«a_/2de,  but  merely  for  amusement;  would  you  appre- 
hend in  our  English  schools  it  would  produce  such  an  effect  ? — I should  fear  it 
would  ; the  pupils  would,  then  go  to  labour  unwillingly. 

2317.  Where  the  pupil  derives  some  immediate  advantage  from  the  labour,  by 
being  allowed  the  produce  of  what  he  has  cultivated,  and  of  the  fruit  or  flowers 
which  he  has  brought  up,  he  will  go  to  labour  with  greater  zeal  and  benefit^— 
That  would  certainly  add  to  his  motives. 

2318.  Do  you  think  where  labour  is  introduced  into  schools,  that  in  order  to 
encourage  the  pupils,  they  should  be  allowed  the  profits  of  their  labour?— Tbe 
motive  is  selfish  ; and  I am  decidedly  against  instituting  for  selfishness  in  education, 
where  everything  should  be  done  to  repress,  at  least  to  regulate,  self-love.  Labour 
ought  to  produce  subsistence  to  the  adult,  but  it  should  not  be  made  to  minister  W 
love  of  gain  in  the  young.  The  legitimate  reward  of  labour  to  them  is  the  skill 
they  acquire  for  after  life. 

2319.  In  coupling  mechanical  pursuits  with  education,  you  would  not  consider 
it  as  a necessary  part  of  the  school  arrangement  to  wdiich  boys  should  be  expected 
to  turn  themselves,  but  rather  as  an  amusement? — Yes,  and  to  be  so  reguiatedas 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  elementary  education. 

2320.  Have  you  found  that  the  effect  of  introducing  emulation  among  boj’ 
with  regard  to  gardens,  or  any  of  their  supplementary  pursuits,  has  been  ^ 
tendency  to  supersede  the  emulation  which  would  be  otherwise  directed  to  in®' 
lectnal  objects,  and  to  substitute  the  ambition  of  a higher  for  that  of  a lower  charac- 
ter?— It  will  depend  upon  the  turn  given  to  any  pursuit  by  the  teacher  whether 
not  it  siiall  produce  emulation  at  all.  Emulation  is  an  inferior  and  selfish  imp'jhej 
but  if  distinction  be  sought,  it  will  be  in  superiority  in  that  for  which  the  power*® 
felt  by  the  individual  to  be  areatest. 
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2321.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  to  rest  satisfied  Avith  excellence  in  any- 
one department  ought  to  be  met  by  bringing  in  aid  of  that  particular  tendency 
the  studies  and  pursuits  which  bear  the  nearest  relation  to  that  particular  bias  of 
mind  in  the  individual  ? — I think  so.  I should  say  that  a judicious  instructor  would 
observe  the  different  faculties  of  his  pupils,  and  endeavour,  even  at  that  early 
stage,  during  the  course  of  elementary  education,  to  encourage  genius;  but  he 
should  do  so  always  keeping  in  view  that  general  elementary  instruction  is  a 
more  important  object,  and  that  genius  Avill  come  out  afterwards.  If,  for  instance, 
there  is  a particular  genius  for  drawing,  there  is  no  necessity  for  encouraging  it 
too  much  at  that  early  period ; it  will  come  out  afterwards.  It  may  be  very  proper 
that  the  teacher  should  take  account  of  what  he  sees  for  future  encouragement ; 
but  I should  be  sorry  to  see  it  interrupt,  in  the  slightest  .degree,  the  important 
course  of  elementary  education. 

2322.  Is  there  not  a certain  degree  of  injury  to  be  apprehended  to  the  general 
character,  both  moral  and  mental,  of  individuals,  by  the  early  encouragement  of 
any  particular  talent  or  power? — I think  there  is,  if  too  exclusive  or  carried  too 
far;  and  we  may  see  in  this  one  source  of  that  vain  and  irritable  temper  we  find 
in  many  artists,  who  have  been  early  habituated  to  idolize  their  own  pursuit,  with 
a contracted  view  of  every  otlier,  and  really  a very  limited  range  of  both  thinking 
and  feeling. 

2323.  Then  you  think  that,  besides  exciting  vanity  in  the  individual,  it  also 
gives  a contracted  character  to  his  mind,  and  renders  it  insensible  to  the  pursuits 
and  excellencies  of  others  r — I do  take  that  view  ; but  all  this  would  be  counter- 
acted by  a well-regulated  course  of  moral  instruction  and  exercise,  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  which  is  to  repress  feelings  of  vanity  and  self-sufficiency,  instead  of 
exciting  and  encouraging  them. 

2324.  Minds  above  the  grade  of  imbecility  are  susceptible  of  improvement  in 
various  matters,  district  from  the  subjects  embraced  in  a well-regulated  elementary 
education  1 — It  is  advantageous  to  present  to  the  learner,  in  the  course  of  elementary 
education,  a number  of  objects  of  study,  because  experience  justifies  us  in  saying 
there  are  many  wdmse  minds  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
interest  themselves  in  particular  pursuits ; w’bereas  the  same  individuals,  if  they  had 
other  pursuits  presented  to  them,  would  apply  themselves  to  them.  We  are  not  in 
a condition  yet  to  estimate  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young  of 
a well-regulated  education  according  to  the  human  faculties.  We  have  seen°the 
faculties  clouded  and  weakened  by  exclusive  Latin  and  Greek,  a sort  of  idle 
somniierous  education,  ivliicli,  in  the  great  majority,  injures  the  mind.  This  is 
one  reason  lor  postponing  the  learned  languages  till  a later  period.  We  have  seen 
the  bad  effect  of  the  constant  application  of  the  faculties  of  very  young  boys  to  this 
one,  to  them,  uninteresting  pursuit. 

2325*  ^ ou  have  considered,  it  is  presumed  from  the  title  and  object  of  your 
work,  the  question  of  elementary  education  as  a National  object  ?~I  have. 

•2326.  How  do  you  propose  in  that  point  of  view  that  National  education  should 
be  carried  on  ; would  you  leave  it  to  demand,  or  would  you  supply  it,  placing  it 
under  the  direction  of  some  superintending  body  ? — I should  certainly  never  think  of 
leaving  it  to  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply.  It  is  too  costly  in  its  machinerv 
for  anything  less  than  a National  effort.  It  is  not  one  of  those  urgent  and  immediale 
wants  that  will  lead  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  seek  for  it  unless  it  is  brought 
in  their  way,  and  they  are  induced  and  almost  coaxed  to  accept  of  it.  Experience, 
and  the  very  low  state  in  which  we  find  education  even  at  the  present  day,  bear 
me  out  in  this  opinion.  It  has  hitherto  been  left  to  find  its  own  level,  which 
IS  a very  low  one  indeed,  and  without  a great  National  exertion  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  hope  of  rendering  it  higher. 

2327.  You  consider  then  that  making  education  a great  National  object  would 
be  attended  with  very  considerable  advantages  both  to  the  progress  of  education 
and  the  general  improvement  of  society  ? — Most  certainly. 

2325.  On  what  principle  do  you  ground  this  opinion? — On  the  truth,  that 
efforts  which  ai’e  made  by  individual  exertion  are  of  a veiy  temporary  and  pre- 
carious nature.  They  commence  in  particular  places,  where  there  has  been  very 
httie  done  in  the  way  before,  with  great  zeal,  but  that  zeal  very  soon  relaxes  ; it 
especially  relaxes  when  frequent  demands  are  made  for  the  money  necessary  to 
suppoit  the  system.  When  it  is  relaxing  in  some  quarters  we  find  it  rising  up  in 
0 lers.  there  in  its  turn  to  relax  in  the  same  way.  Mv  experience  has  been,  that 

continued  only  for  a few  years  and  then  have  almost  invariably 
leiaxed,  and  the  seminaries  which  have  been  established  liave  fallen  to  pieces  from 
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want  of  support ; and,  what  is  worse,  these  seminaries,  being  often  of  a mo 
extended  description,  have  absorbed  previous  smaller  seminaries,  which  of  cours 
fall  with  the  greater  ones ; and  I have  seen  places  left  without  education  entire}^ 
owing  to  their  having  trusted  to  a new  and  more  zealous  system,  which  when  it 
failed  has  been  found  to  have  destroyed  much  that  preceded  it  of  a less  extended 
character. 

2329.  Are  dame  schools  known  in  Scotland  ? — No  ; but  in  England  these  have 
been  destroyed  in  that  way.  The  farmers  and  that  description  of  persons,  when 
prosperous,  have  sent  their  children  to  superior  schools,  and  when  bad  times  have 
come  they  became  unable  to  do  so,  and  there  was  no  education  for  them  at  all,  the 
previous  schools  having  ceased. 

2330.  Has  not  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  often  arisen  from  an 
anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  of  their  children  instead  of  sending  thens 
to  school  ? — Yes ; and  that  is  a great  evil,  to  which  I trust  to  be  called  aftenvards 
more  particularly  to  speak. 

2331.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  education  should  be  made  a National 
object? — A National  system  alone  will  possess  a high  and  improved  character,  and 
alone  will  attain  to  that  well-regulated  uniformity,  in  the  substance  as  well  as  the 
method  of  education  itself,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  population  to  one 
elevated  level.  That  alone  will  render  teachers  public  functionaries,  raise  them  to 
the  rank  of  what  may  be  called  a fourth  learned  profession,  and  secure  their 
adequate  remuneration. 

2332.  Do  you  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  too  great  uniformity  which  miabt 
arise  from  the  national  superintendence  which  you  so  strongly  recommend^ 
I cannot  see  any  danger ; I see  it  full  of  advantage.  There  are  checks  on  the 
evil  of  education  becoming  stationary,  or  being  in  any  way  abused,  in  the  existence 
of  a free  press,  and  in  the  careful  and  enlightened  superintendence  of  the  Legis- 
lature; and  I cannot  see  that  there  could  be  any  possibility  of  that  uniformity 
producing  any  bad  consequences  whatever.  I see,  on  the  contrary,  every  advantage 
from  it;  there  being  means  by  which  education  shall  advance  with  the  lights  of 
the  age,  and,  above  all,  there  being  arranged,  what  I hope  to  be  called  upon  to 
speak  to  afterwards,  a series  or  system  of  educational  books  that  should  itself  form 
a guide.  It  would  make  the  whole  nation,  in  point  of  education  and  of  light,  one 
family,  and  tend  materially  to  aid  the  whole  by  the  exertions  of  all. 

2333.  Would  not  that  uniformity  tend  to  create  an  uniformity  in  the  grades  of 
society  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  lower  classes  ? — The  more  you  can 
bring  people  of  all  ranks  to  one  enlightened  way  of  thinking  the  better ; we  suffer 
seriously  from  the  extreme  separation  of  the  different  grades  in  society ; I should 
like  to  see  a great  deal  more  harmony  among  them.  Absolute  equalization  of  their 
conditions  is  impossible  ; but  I should  like  to  see  more  harmony  amoncr  all  grades, 
and  less  of  mutual  jealousy. 

2334.  Would  not  equality  in  education  takeaway  that  stimulus  to  exertion  which 
is  the  great  means  by  which  society  is  impelled  and  improved  ?-— I should  not  dread 
that  result,  so  long  as  conditions  in  life  must  be  difterent,  and  so  long  as  it  is  knoivQ 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  they  must  depend  on  their  labour,  which  an 
enlightened  system  of  education  would  teach  them  is,  when  well  regulated,  no  evil, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  condition,  established  by  nature,  of  subsistence, 
but  moreover  the  condition  of  health,  as  the  best  and  most  beneficial  exercise  of 
the  muscular  frame,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain.  The  rich  and  idle  impose  labour 
upon  themselves,  and  often  very  severe  labour,  as  exercise  and  pleasure.  There 
never  could  be  that  equality  in  point  of  actual  condition  that  would  remove  the 
stimulus  to  exertion. 

2335*  Does  not  the  possession  of  a higher  degree  of  education  by  the  lower 
classes,  which  degree  of  education  has  probably  been  gained  by  labour  and  exer- 
tion, form  in  itself  a powerful  stimulus  to  exercise  the  better  qualities  of  hiiman 
nature  r — Certainly. 

2336.  But  if  all  classes,  by  the  facilities  you  would  give  to  education,  or  if 
all  the  classes,  at  least  between  the  labourer  and  the  tradesman,  were  brought  to 
the  same  standard,  would  not  these  facilities  of  education  take  away  that  stimulus 
to  exertion  which  the  present  difficulties  of  education  hold  out? — An  improved 
system  of  education  would  put  into  the  hands  of  all  classes  an  instrument  of  power, 
for  promoting  their  individual  interest  and  of  elevating  themselves  in  society,  so 
great,  that  the  stimulus  would,  I apprehend,  be  increased. 

-33  / • classes  were  brought  to  the  same  level,  how  would  one  class  be  able 

to 
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to  rise  above  tlie  others  ? — I do  not  apprehend  that  they  would  be  brought  to  the 
same  level,  patrimonially  speaking  ; but  I see  in  knowledge  and  morality,  in  the 
possession  of  even  the  humblest  classes,  an  instrument  of  actual  power,  by  means 
of  which  they  would  bo  enabled,  if  not  relatively  certainly  absolutely’  to  better 
their  condition.  ’ 

233S.  Does  not  its  being  an  instrument  of  power  mainly  depend  upon  its  being 
in  the  possession  of  a few? — I think  not.  Nature  did  not  intend  to  leave  it  in 
that  condition. 

2339-  T*'®  Committee  do  not  quite  understand  that  answer  ?— I think  that  by 
the  arrangements  of  the  Creator,  who  lias  given  us  faculties  to  discover  truth,  truth 

must  be  beneficial  to  all ; education  itself  is  a means  of  discovering  truth truth 

which  shall  be  advantageous  to  us,  in  enabling  us  to  put  ourselves  'in  accordance 
with  God’s  laws,  and  to  fulfil  those  conditions  which  He  has  established  as  the 
means  of  our  happiness.  When  we  are  in  possession  of  that  great  instrument 
knowledge,  which  js  power,  we  should  be  the  more  able  to  promote  our  own 
happiness.  I do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  our  happiness  that  others  should  be 
interior.  I think  that  opinion  is  a social  fallacy,  and  one  which  is  extremelv 
hurtful.  ^ 


2340.  - Would  not  that  general  equalization  of  ranks,  as  far  as  their  power  is  in 
question,  of  getting  beyond  their  fellows,  be  the  result  of  education  becoming  nearly 
equalized ; and  would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  tending  to  deteriorate  the  class 
generally,  rather  than  to  improve  them  ? — I cannot  say  I think  so. 

2341 . Would  it  not  deteriorate  from  their  pecuniary  or  actual  position  in  society  I* 
—My  feeling  and  belief  is,  that  the  whole  would  be  elevated,  and  that  there  would 
be  a larger  proportion  of  happiness  enjoyed. 

2342.  In  those  classes  which  at  present  are  recognised  as  being  in  general  well 
educated,  we  do  not  find  that  this  general  communication  of  knowledge  prevents 
certain  portions_  from  rising  above  others,  and  thence  it  may  be  concluded  that  this 
general  education  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  stimulus  so  necessary  for  the 
progress  of  society? — Certainly  not. 

2343-  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  are  the  classes  which  you  consider 
generally  well  educated  — I should  say  there  are  no  classes  of  society  well  educated, 
as  things  are  in  this  country. 

2344*  'lake  other  countries? — We  should  not  find  other  countries  much  better 
with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  America.  France 
IS  getting  forward,  and  perhaps  will  get  a-head  of  us.  I believe  that  educating  the 
great  body  of  the  people  will  generally  better  their  condition,  by  elevating  them 
intellectually  and  morally,  but  will  leave  perfectly  free  all  competition  that  may  be 
now  open  to  them  of  rising  in  society  ; they  will  be  generally  benefited,  generally 
elevated,  and  generally  improved.  o j > o j- 

2345,  If  you  aie  to  educate  the  lower  classes,  will  it  not  be  essentially  necessary 
to  educate  the  nnddle  and  upper  classes  in  an  equal  or  relative  proportion? — 
t_ertamly ; great  improvement  is  still  wanted  in  their  education. 

^ gi’eatly  improved  system  of  elementary  education  can 
easily  be  realized  for  all  classes  of  the  community? — I have  no  doubt  of  it.  It 
101  ms  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes.of  education  that  it  is  quite  realizable. 

2347-  On  what  do  you  ground  this  opinion  ?~That  hitherto  the  time  allotted 
toeaucation  has  been  wasted  on  mistaken  objects.  I believe  that  reading,  writing, 
ana  accounting,  which  are  mere  instruments,  and  not  themselves  knowledge,  have 
constituted  the  whole  of  popular  education,  and  that  teachers  of  schools  have 
spent  years  with  their  pupils  in  attaining  these  objects  merely.  A much  higher 
0 education  is  attainable  in  well-regulated  schools,  with  proper  teachers  and 
proper  machinery ; and  the  same  time  which  is  devoted  to  reading,  writing,  and 
accounting  alone,  if  devoted  to  really  useful  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things 
n the  elements  ot  science,  which  I conceive  may  be  imparted  eveu  to  the  hum- 
oiest  classes  would  tend  greatly  to  improve  their  condition  and  increase  their 
nypiness.  I believe  that  all  this  is  quite  and  easily  realizable;  and  I cannot  con- 
ceive an  improved  education  under  any  other  aspect. 

“y  justifying  these  conclusions,  within  your  own 
speriencer— I know  that  in  schools  with  which  I am  familiar,  educiion  has 
11  ^ ® utracter  of  useful  and  real  knowledge,  while  verbal  knowledge  is 
1 'uught  along  with  it,  as  merely  the  signs  of  the  things 

630^  ^ tfiiiigs  are  made  familiar  to  the  pupils,  with  the  simpler  qualities 
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J Smpsoh  Esfl  material  objects,  as  in  the  beautiful  lessons  of  Dr.  Mayo  on  the  Pestalozzi  plao. 

At  an  age  under  14  a very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physical 
31  July  1835.  science,  chemistry,  mechanics,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  are  attained ; the  two 
last  much  attended  to,  and  very  important  as  affecting  the  preservation  of  health. 
simple  views  of  practical  ethics  and  morals,  and  a notion  of  the  pupils  position  in 
society  as  a citizen,  with  his  rights  and  duties.  I have  seen  all  these  attained  by 
both  sexes. 

2349.  Would  you  make  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  education  for  the  different 
(Trades  of  society?— I should  make  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  elementary  edu- 
cation for  any  rank  of  society,  nor  any  difference  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  I should  give  the  best  possible  elementary  education  to  the  poorest  of 
the  people. 

2350.  Is  not  one  kind  of  education  fitted  for  one  class,  and  another  fitted  for 
anotiier ; for  instance,  at  Hofwyl,  De  Fellenberg  has,  in  one  of  the  schools,  made 
labour  the  great  object,  and  in  another  instruction.  _ In  tlie  other  school,  iu  the 
Institute  for  instance,  the  course  of  education  is  principally  confined  to  instruction, 
and  labour  is  made  an  accessary and  in  the  school  of  the  poor,  labour  is  the  great 
employment,  and  instruction  occupies  but  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  in  the  day. 
Do  you  approve  of  this  arrangement?— I very  much  disapprove  of  it.  I think  that  up 
to  14  years  of  age  instruction  ought  to  be  the  principal,  and  labour  the  accessary; 
that  is'the  period  when  alone  instruction  can  be  attained  by  tiiat  class  of  society.  I 
am  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  commencement  of  labour  much  before  14 ; the  mus- 
cular frame  is  not  yet  prepared  for  it,  and  it  would  be  of  greater  advantage  that 
that  period  of  time  were  occupied  in  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
by  education  ; and  the  laborious  part,  which  would  be  learnt  very  well  at  the  age 
of  14,  would  come  better  then  than  even  by  dividing  with  it  the  time  that  should 
be  allotted  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  morals.  After  the  age  of  14 
you  may  begin  to  apprentice  to  labour. 

23,51^  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  labour  schools  should  be  established 
for  educating  in  agricultural  pursuits  boys  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  14? 
— I have  given  some  attention  to  that  point,  and  am  so  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  an  improved  education  under  the  age  of  14,  by  introducing  labour,  which 
will  come  better  afterwards  when  the  muscular  frame  is  better  prepared  for  it,  aad 
when  it  will  become  the  business  of  life,  that  I am  disposed  entirely  to  exclude 
Avhat  are  called  labour  schools  at  that  period. 

2352.  But  is  it  not  well  known  that  a large  portion  of  the  time  of  children 
must  be  given  to  muscular  exercise  and  physical  occupations,  and  that  conse- 
quently their  instruction  will  be  very  limited ; why  refuse  then  to  employ  these 
children  in  labour,  provided  the  labour  be  not  above  the  strength  they  are  supposed 
to  have  at  that  age? — Certainly,  if  you  make  the  labour  really  an  exercise,  they 
are  as  well  employed  in  one  sort  of  muscular  exertion  as  another ; and  if  you 
were  to  substitute  that  labour  for  gymnastics,  for  instance,  or  to  combine  it  with 
them,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  it. 

2353.  Then  the  objection  to  the  application  of  labour  is  not  so  much  to  the 
thing  itself  as  to  the  abuse  of  it;  it  absorbs  too  great  a portion  of  the  time  of  tlie 
child.? — Yes,  to  making  it  the  principal  object,  and  not  the  accessary. 

2354.  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended,  if  too  much  time  is  given  to  instruction  at 
an  early  period,  that  the  child  at  14  will  feel  indisposed  to  labour,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  same  course,  applying  itself,  if  not  exclusively,  nearly  so,  to  intellectual 
occupations? — I should  presume  that  Necessity  would  answer*  that  question.  He 
must  labour  to  live ; and  it  will  be  part  of  an  intelligent  education  to  have  in- 
formed him  that  all  men  must  labour,  and  that  well-regulated  labour  is  no  evil. 
We  are  all  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  an  evil.  It  is  a truth  yet  to  be  known  to 
society,  that  labour  is  no  evil,  if  regulated  as  it  ought  to  be.  A mind  propedy 
educated  will  know  and  feel  that  the  goods  of  this  world  cannot  be  so  distributed 
as  to  make  every  one  rich;  that  the  vast  majority  must  labour  in  order  to  hve, 
and' that  that  labour  is  not  only  no  evil,  but,  when  properly  regulated,  maybe, 
and  really  is,  a pleasure.  I do  not  see  that  that  very  knowledge  which  has  led  to 
these  practical  conclusions,  should  have  the  effect  of  indisposing  the  person  to  that 
labour  which  he  kno-ws  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  his  existence,  and  wliicn 
practically  he  will  find  is  not  the  evil  it  has  always  been  represented. 

2355-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  parents  in  an  ioferwr 
class  of  life,  for  instance  the  laborious  classes,  to  allow  their  children  to  remai>^ 

in 
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in  the  school,  merely  employed  in  the  acquirement  of  instruction,  till  so  late  a 
period  as  the  age  of  14? — T.  know  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  do  it  as  things  now  are,  and  that  they  would  wish  the  assistance  of  their 
children  in  their  labour  at  a much  earlier  period.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  how 
that  can  be  prevented.  I do  not  think  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  an  appeal  to  the 
parents  themselves,  without  some  legislative  aid. 

2356.  To  follow  up  your  views  with  respect  to  labour,  all  society  is  engaged  at 
present  in  labour,  with  this  difference,  that  one  set  of  people  call  it  amusement, 
and  another  call  it  labour? — I do  not  confine  labour  to  muscular  exertion.  The 
labour  of  the  mind  is  the  more  severe  of  the  two,  and  this  Honourable  Committee 
know  that  labour  well. 

2j57-  Then  you  think  there  is  no  more  reason,  if  a proper  education  should  be 
given  to  the  lower  orders,  why  they  should  feel  disgust  or  repugnance  to  their 
labours  in  the  field,  the  cultivation  of  land,  than  the  various  other  classes  of  life 
feel  to  the  different  occupations  which  at  present  engage  them  ?— Certainly  not,  or 
to  any  other  necessary  labour. 

2358-  Mould  you  place  in  the  same  scale  of  human  enjoyment  the  physical 
exertion  of  the  man  who  labours  in  his  garden  for  his  amusement,  and  the  man  who 
labours  in  his  garden  for  sustenance? — I hold  tliem  both  to  be  labour  - one  to. 
procure  exercise,  and  the  other  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence.  ’ 

2359.  Do  you  suppose  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  will  induce  them  to 

consider  both  kinds  of  labour  in  the  same  point  of  view? — I conceive  that  educa- 
tion will  very  materially  contribute  to  bring  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  regard 
them  as  very  much  the  same.  ° 

2360.  Do  you  not  think  it  po.5sible  that  the  labourer  in  the  fields  should  ever  feel 
as  much  enthusiasm  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged  as  the  medical 
man  and  the  lawyer  do  in  their  respective  vocations? — He  would,  if  enlightened, 
but  not  if  he  is  labouring  in  pure  ignorance. 

2361.  To  some  men  these  pursuits  are  the  most  engaging  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  them  ? — Yes ; education  will  improve  the  feeling.  I do  not  say  that  it 
will  ever  come  to  that,  that  men  will  consider  it  the  highest  of  their  pleasures  to 
labour,  but  that  they  will  not  consider  it  the  evil  they  do  at  present;  for  the  labour 
of  12  hours  a day  is  excessive  labour;  they  will  go  to  it  with  more  pleasure  when 
limited  in  duration,  when  not  so  severe  in  character,  and  when  it  is  seen  by  a more 
enlightened  mind  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

2362.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  education  would  be  the 
reudering  labour  less  severe,  and  at  the  same  time  shorter  in  duration? — I should 
say  it  would  be  so,  with  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  to  abridge  the  hours  of  labour. 

2303.  Do  you  propose  that  the  Legislature  should  interfere  to  regulate  the  hours 
01  labour,  and  the  amount  of  remuneration  in  return  for  it? — Not  the  last,  gene- 
rally ; but  I believe  m an  after  part  of  my  evidence,  when  I come  to  subsidiary 
euucation  for  the  lower  classes,  that  will  come  more  properly  forward, 
i ^ P?  the  effect  of  improved  education  would  be  so  to  increase 

the  skill  of  the  labourer  as  to  make  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  com- 
munity as  great  as  it  now  is,  and  at  a much  smaller  sacrifice  of  time  P-r-Quite  so ; 
could  not  have  wished  the  question  to  be  better  stated  than  it  has  been  by  tiie 
onourable  Alemfaer,  and  my  answer  to  it  in  the  affirmative  is  very  decided. 

2305.  Would  you  in  the  same  elementary  school  educate  the  different  classes 
ot  society?— I should  delight  to  see  the  thing  realized.  Nothing  would  more 
um  e them  m harmony,  and  do  away  with  all  the  heart-burnings  in  the  different 
education  comes  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  refinement  will  prevail, 
an  1 ranks  may  assemble  in  the  same  school,  as  we  see  them  now  in  the  same 


2366.  You  make  use  of  the  term  education  generally  ?— Yes;  by  which  I mean 
0 on  y intellectual  training,  but  moral  training,  the  more  important  of  the  two, 

and  also  physical  training.  • o i » 

2367.  At  what  point  of  education  would  you  separate  the  classes  ? — About  the 

nf  ♦ ? when  they  have  obtained  all  the  moral  training  possible  from  the  age 
benpfi/  infant  school,  up  to  14;  when  they  have  had  all  the 

anri  .1  ^ P^^ysical  training  which  an  enlightened  system  would  give  them, 
anrl  a rr  Obtained  a knowledge  of  the  elements  or  rudiments  of  science 

practical  knowledge  for  resource  in  life. 

armfi-tk’  ° 3’’°'^*'  s}’stem  confine  all  classes  up  to  the  age  of  14  to  the 

merely  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  whereas  much  more  than  the 
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rudiments  of  knowledge  are  acquired  at  present  under  that  age  ? — That  last  pro- 
position,  with  great  deference,  I doubt. 

236Q.  Do  you  not  exclude  branches  of  education  now  taught  previously  to  14 
from  your  system  r — My  answer  is  that  I do,  and  I do  so  advisedly.  I should 
get  those  branches  much  better  after  14. 

2370.  At  what  age  would  you  commence  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics,  or  the  teaching  of  languages  either  ancient  or  modern  ? — I siiould 
never  iliink  in  elementary  education  of  teaching  either  the  higher  mathematics,  or 
anv  other  language  than  the  vernacular ; and  experience  has  shown,  in  young  people 
of 'both  sexes,  much  more  rapid  progress  in  languages  after  14  than  before. 

2371.  The  Committee  understand -you  to  say  that  a false  prejudice  prevents 

the  parents  of  children  of  the  higher  classes  from  sending  their  children  to  the 
same  infant  school  with  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  that  you  consider 
that  up  to  a certain  age,  which  you  fix  at  14,  the  course  of  education  should  be 
the  same  for  all  classes,  and  after  that  period  the  education  should  be  suited  to 

the  particular  walk  of  life  to  which  the  child  is  destined  ? — Quite  so.  The  pupil 

should  go  to  a higher  academy  or  college,  and  as  he  goes  there  with  a mind  greatly 
better  prepared  for  it,  he  will  make  more  progress  than  if  he  had  gone  at  an 
earlier  age.  Languages  are  not  learned  well  by  the  very  young. 

2372.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  mi  intercourse  in  early  life  will  have  the 

effect  of  raising  the  humbler  classes  of  society  and  engendering  in  them  habits  of 
self-respect,  without  in  any  degree  degrading  the  upper  classes? — I conceive  that 
a properly  arranged  moral  education  would  have  that  effect  most  eminently; 
the  superior  classes  would  not  suffer,  while  the  inferior  would  be  gradually 

elevated,  and  there  w’ould  be  a harmony  among  all  classes,  from  their  originally 

meeting  under  the  roof  of  one  school,  that  would  soften  for  life  their  feelings 
towards  each  other. 

2373.  Do  you  tliink  it  could  be  easily  realized  ? — No  ; I do  not  think,  with  the 
present  feelings  and  prejudices,  it  would  be  easily  realized.  In  the  elementary 
school  only  I should  look  for  it ; but  if  it  w’ere  realizable,  and  if  men  of  influence 
were  to  disregard  these  prejudices  and  send  their  children  into  these  elementary 
schools,  it  would  then  by  mere  fashion  be  more  easily  realized  than  by  any  legisla- 
tive enactment. 

2374.  Does  not  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  so  far  assimilate  to  what  you 
would  consider  right,  in  the  particular  alluded  to,  by  admitting  scholars  from  all 
ranks  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest? — I remember  that  that  was  its 
character  when  I was  a pupil  there,  and  I believe  it  still  is. 

2375'  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  commixture  of  the  various  ranks  of 
society  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  ? — As  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  it  has 
always  been  salutary  and  satisfactory,  and  the  boys  of  humbler  rank  who  mixed 
with  the  aristocracy, — for  there  were  often  peers  in  the  same  school, — have  been 
elevated  by  it  without  the  slightest  degradation  of  the  others. 

2376.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  diffusing  civilization  throughout  all  the  districts, 
more  or  less,  from  which  those  boys  have  come  ? — Certainly. 

2377.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  commixture  of  rank  exists  to  a great  extent 
in  ttie  endowed  schools  of  this  country  ? — I am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
endowed  schools  of  this  country  ; but  I have  heard,  that  although  they  admit 
different  ranks,  aristocratic  distinctions  are  jealously  kept  up.  In  Edinburgh,  be- 
tween 10  and  15  years  ago,  another  grammar-school  was  established,  called  the 
Academy,  which  I have  regreted  to  hear  denominated  the  genleeler  school.  K 
directors,  teachers,  or  parents  lend  countenance  to  this  paltry  vanity,  they  do  that 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  community. 

2375.  Have  you  heard  whether  the  same  result  you  have  stated  as  following  io 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  follows  also  in  the  schools  of  England  ? — I cannot 
answer  that  question  j but  I should  expect  much  higher  results  than  those  which 
I have  described,  and  which  I shall  describe  afterwards  more  fully,  when  a higher 
moral  education  shall  prevail. 

2379.  Is  not  the  practice  which  still  obtains  at  the  Universities  of  making  dis- 
tinctions in  dres§,  and  with  respect  to  the  tables  at  which  the  students  dine, 
between  different  classes,  directly  at  variance  with  the  principle  you  seek  to 
inculcate  ? — Most  unquestionably. 

2380.  And  calculated  to  give  to  the  higher  classes  an  inordinate  opinion  of 
their  superiority  ?— No  doubt  of  it.  It  has  been  justified  upon  the  principle  of  ike 
importance  of  keeping  up  distinctions  of  rank  and  high  aristocratical  feelings  io  a 

monarchical 
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monarchical  government,  but  I think  it  has  moral  consequences  so  hurtful  as  to  J.  Simpson  Esq. 
more  than  counterbalance  these  advantages.  ^ ' ‘‘ 

23S1.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  fagging  in  English  schools,  which  is  said  to  31  Julv  183^. 
counteract  that  aristocratic  feeling,  really  produces  such  result? — I think  the 
system  of  fagging  so  execrable,  so  morally  wrong,  that  it  cannot  cure  anything  what- 
ever, and  that  it  only  renders  the  aristocratical  part  more  tyrannical,  without  at  all 
softening  them. 

23S2".  It  has  been  found  that  the  educating  of  persons  of  different  conditioiis  of 
life  in  the  same  school,  whatever  has  occurred  in  other  countries,  has  not  yet 
been  successful  in  these.  I will  give  you  the  instance  of  Fallowtee,  where  a superior 
school  of  the  upper  classes  altogether  failed  and  the  inferior  class  also  appeared  to 
languish.  Do  you  attribute  that  circumstance  to  any  deficiency  in  the  svstern,  or 
to  tiie  operation  of  a prejudice  against  the  intercourse  of  the  tivo  classes  at  an  em  ly 
period  of  life  r— I should  impute  it  to  the  last  cause.  I do  not  know  exactly  the 
nature  of  the  education  pursued  at  the  seminary  alluded  to  by  the  Honourable 
Member ; but  this  is  an  improvemeiil  which  will  have  a powerful  array  of  prejudice 
to  encounter,  and  when  I speak  of  it  now,  I am  rather  speaking  of  principles  that 
shall  have  application  in  a more  advanced  period  of  society,  than  what  I expect 
myself  to  live  to  see.  ^ 

2383.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  a number  of  children  of  different 
conditions  in  education  would  materially  tend  to  remove  the  aristocratical  prejudices 
Mhich  at  present  prevail?— No  doubt  of  it;  there  exists  a feeling  of  indisposition 
to  mix  with  our  fellow  men  whom  we  have,  by  the  prejudices  of  society,  been 
allowed  to  consider  our  inferiors;  and  that  feeling  is  increased,  very  naturally,  by  their 
present  uneducated  state,  which  renders  them  coarse,  uncleanly,  vicious,  and 
repulsive ; but  a higher  standard  of  education,  a higher  rate  of  moral  instruction, 
would  elevate  all  classes  to  be  companions;  and  even  the  fear  of  infectious  disease 
which  now  operates  as  a repellent,  would,  in  a better  regulated  system,  of  educa- 
tion, be  removed,  and  there  would  be  no  more  risk  of  infectious  disease  from  con- 
tact with  children  of  the  working  classes  than  there  is  now  in  schools  of  the 
higher  classes. 

23S4.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  education  of  the  different  classes  of  society 
up  to  the  age  of  34  were  to  be  perfectly  equal  in  treatment  and  in  mental  and 
physical  occupations,  and  were  to  be  in  communion  one  vvith  the  otlier,  that  a 
certain  feeling  of  disappointment  and  irritation  might  not  be  generated  in  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  on  leaving  school  and  separating  in  the  different  walks  of  life, 
one  being  so  distinct  from  the  other  in  the  present  stale  of  society?— I should 
think,  with  reference  to  our  present  state  of  society,  it  might  produce  that  result ; 
but  1 think  good  moral  instruction  for  the  period  of  infant  education,  and  of  the 
more  advanced  education,  still  elementary,  which  all  grades  will  receive,  will  soften 
the  feeling  now  alluded  to,  to  a degree  which  we  can  hardly  now  estimate. 

j'  effects  of  a proper  education  be,  to  make  the  people 

satisfied  with  difierences  in  the  several  ranks  of  society  ? — Yes  ; all  the  distinctions 
that  are  unavoidable  in  the  nature  of  things,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  that  erro- 
neous impression,  that  labour,  properly  regulated,  is  an  evil. 

23S6.  Have  you  any  facts  to  state  to  the  Committee  of  the  success  of  this 
S}stem  ot  educating  in  common  the  different  classes  of  society? — It  has  yet  been 
tried  to  a very  small  extent.  I know  that  in  the  infant  school  in  Edinburgh,  the 
education  m which,  for  that  period  of  life,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  what  is 
enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes,  many  persons  above  the  labouring  classes, — I know 
one  clergyman  and  several  superior  tradesmen — who  have  come  and  said,  “ ^Ye 
would  send  our  children  here,  and  pay  any  fee  you  may  please  to  take  for  them  : 
tnere  IS  nothing  like  this  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.”  There  is  a strong  indisposi- 
fion  o\  the  higher  classes  to  mingle  with  the  lower,  even  at  the  threshold  of  life  • but 
in  the  .Model  Infant  School  of  Edinburgh  there  is  such  a prevalence  of  moral  feeUm?, 
and  01  what  may  be  called  infant  refinement,  of  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanliness" 
and  tfie_  first  symptoms  of  infectious  disease,  with  watchfulness  of  the  develope- 
ment  of  mfant  ideas  and  the  formation  of  infant  habits,  tiiat  I have  often  said 
matit  1 had  lived  sufficiently  near,  I should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  sent  mv 
OWD  children  to  it.  ^ 

classes  to  arrive  at  an  equal  degree  of  refinement,  such 
^mgosition  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  wholly  done  away?— No  doubt  it 

c c 2388.  And 
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2388.  And  one  effect  of  such  early  training  and  education  is  to  do  so?->. 
Certainly. 

2389.  Have  you  considered  elementary  schools  with  reference  to  the  sexes- 
would  you  educate  them  together? — I am  very  decided  in  opinion  that  in  the  ele^ 
mentary  schools  they  ought  never  to  be  separated.  ^ The  little  matters  of  sewin# 
and  knitting  can  easily  be  superadded  to  the  education  of  the  girl  j but  in  every! 
thing  else  thev  ought  to  be  educated  together.  Their  separation  is  the  result  of  a 
mistaken  notion,  that  they  cannot  be  safely  together.  They  will  be  together,  and 
that  not  safely,  if  usually  kept  separate.  Put  them  under  the  same  roof  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  and  they  never  can  be  more  safely  together.  In  an  improved 
education  their  pursuits  tend  to  improve  them  morally,  and  to  prevent  all  the  con- 
sequences, that  would  be  felt  under  a more  ignorant  system,  of  educating  them  in 
the  same  school.  I should  therefore  never  think  of  separating  them.  The  minds 
of  the  one  sex  are  like  the  minds  of  the  other ; they  are  both  entitled  to  an  ecluca- 
tion  of  useful  knowledge,  of  elementary  science,  and  I would  wish  to  see  no 
separation  between  the  two  during  elementary  education.  And  there  is  another 
advantage  of  this;  girls  are  put  under  male  instructors.  Women’s  instruction  is 
not  the  best.  In  some  of  our  schools  in  Edinburgh  they  have  male  instruction, 
and  they  benefit  by  it ; they  work  up  to  a better  and  more  beneficial  exertion  of 
their  faculties  under  the  conduct  of  a man  than  under  that  of  one  of  their  own  sex.  ! 

2390.  Mention  any  school? — The  Circus-place  School  in  Edinburgh,  the  Lan-  i 

casteriaa  School,  Mr.  Wood’s  School,  the  Model  Infant  School.  I 

2391.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Prussia  a man  is  always  employed  to  teach  girls,  to  ! 
a certain  age  ? — 1 have  heard  so.  I think  the  two  sexes  will  stimulate  each  other 

in  the  best  possible  way  to  exertion ; and,  under  the  eye  and  guidance  of  their 
teachers,  employed  as  they  are,  there  cannot  arise  any  evil  from  the  intimacy. 

2392.  Perhaps  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a false  prejudice  to  suppose  the 
female  mind  is  not  capable  of  rising  to  as  high  a point  of  instruction  as  the  male? 

— Most  certainly,  during  the  period  of  elementary  education. 

2393.  The  ground  upon  which  you  propose  that  the  sexes  should  be  educated 
together,  is  the  greater  vigour  and  energy  and  efficiency  which  such  a course  of 
education  would  possess? — Yes. 

,2394.  Do  you  not  think  the  female  would  lose  in  delicacy  and  refinement,  par- 
ticularly that  species  of  delicacy  which  ought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  female  sex?— 

I think  not.  The  effect  of  proper  elementary  education  will  be  such  as  to  refine 
both  sexes  to  a degree  we  have  never  seen,  certainly  in  the  lower  ranks,  or  in  any 
rank  of  life.  What  I call  refinement  is  another  word  for  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  superior  moral  faculties.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  a well-regulated  education 
to  purify  and  exalt  those  feelings  which  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  calls  forth.  | 
There  would  be  a great  diminution  of  the  impurity  of  thought,  which  is  too  much 
now  the  nature  of  that  intercourse.  The  sexes  never  can  be  more  safely  together 
than  under  the  same  roof,  and  under  the  same  instructors  ; they  are  put  under  the 
same  roof  when  they  are  under  the  instruction  of  their  religious  teachers,  in  churches 
and  chapels ; and  I should  expect  that  their  being  educated  together  would  be 
attended  with  all  the  advantages  which  I have  specified,  and  with  no  evils  whatever.  , 

2395-  Would  you  propose  to  have  female  teachers,  or  wholly  male  teachers?— 

It  would  be  very  important  that  there  should  be  a female  superintendent  along 
with  the  male  teacher.  This  is  essential  in  infant  schools,  and  I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  in  more  advanced  schools. 

2396.  Is  not  your  opinion  as  to  female  education  generally  in  favour  of  domestic 
education  for  females  ? — Certainly,  as  things  yet  are. 

2397.  As  compared  between  domestic  education,  and  the  education  at  girls’ 
schools  as  they  now  are  ? — Infant  domestic  education  for  girls  is  subject  to  all  the 
disadvantages  which  I have  recently  mentioned.  There  prevails  an  idea  that 
female  delicacy  is  most  naturally  cultivated  in  the  domestic  circle;  but  during  the 
period  of  elementary  instruction,  so  many  higher  feelings  would  be  brought 
actual  opemtion  than  can  be  in  the  domestic  circle,  that  even  if  there  were  some 
little  diminution  of  the  mere  polish  which  home  education  may  produce,  the  advan- 
tages of  higher  moral  feelings,  and  higher  intellectual  attainments,  would  greatly 
more  than  overbalance  that  disadvantage.  Girls  might  have  all  the  appliances  of 
domestic  care  and  superintendence,  in  addition  to  what  is  gained  in  the  intercoui-^ 
of  the  elementary  schools ; they  are  there  but  a few  hours,  and  they  may 
the  mother’s  care  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

239S.  Do  you  think  the  advantage  of'  educating  the  sexes  together  will  extend 
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to  schools  where  a woman  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  ? — No ; I would  wish 
to  see  a man  at  the  head  of  such  a school. 

2390.  Supposing,  from  particular  circumstances,  you  cannot  get  a man,  would 
you  still  prefer  to  have  the  sexes  together? — If  a man  is  not  to  be  had  we  must 
take  a woman.  The  school  must  be  under  her  superintendence  and  care  ; but  I 
should  think  that  a case  which  is  not  very  likely  to  happen. 

12400.  Your  observation  applies  of  course  to  the  elementary  education  of  females? 
— Yes. 

2401.  In  the  higher  branches  of  female  education,  you  do  not  conhne  yourself 
of  course  to  male  teachers  ? — No,  certainly  5 any  teachers  that  are  best  qualified 
may  then  be  resorted  to. 

2402.  In  the  higher  branches  of  education,  would  you  prefer  domestic  or  public 
education  for  girls  ? — Domestic  certainly,  after  the  elementary  period. 

2403.  Are  there  not  particular  branches  of  mental  education  which  women  are 
more  capable  of  teaching  than  men? — No;  I think  I would  prefer  havin^T  a male  ; 
a male  has  about  him  a certain  power  that  is  deferred  to  by  the  young,  and  which 
even  a powerful-minded  woman  does  not  command. 

2404.  In  fixing  the  age  of  14  as  the  period  for  terminating  the  joint  education 

of  the  sexes,  might  that  not  be  in  some  instances  too  late  a period  Certainly 

not.  The  age  of  14  is  the  age  of  puberty,  when  those  feelings  which  would 
render  their  intercourse  at  all  attended  with  risk  are  only  beoinnincr  to  be 
developed  ; and  you  have  got  the  benefit  of  the  training  of  all  the  previous  period, 
when  all  the  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  udiich  are  exercised  in  a proper  system 
of  elementary  education,  are  available. 

2405.  Do  you  know  any  instance,  from  your  experience,  of  the  joint  education 
of  the  sexes  of  that  age? — Yes  ; in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland.  In  the  Circus- 
place  School  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  a school  for  the  middling  classes,  the  sexes 
are  educated  together;  but  I rather  think  at  the  age  df  11  or  12  the  girls  are 
educated  in  separate  apartments  in  the  establishment. 

2406.  When  you  say  14,  would  you  draw  the  same  line  for  boys  and  girls? — ■ 

I should ; that  time  would  be  necessary  for  a complete  course  of  elementary- 
education  for  the  one  and  for  the  other. 

^ 2407.  You  would  not  educate  boys  in  that  school  till  14,  and  girls  till  12  ? — 
No ; I would  give  the  girls  the  benefit  of  the  additional  two  years,  as  well  as  the  boys. 

240S.  But  girls  develope  sooner  than  boys  ? — They  do.  The  law  holds  that  girls 
are  minors  at  J2,  and  bov's  at  14;  that  is  chiefly  physically;  with  a view  to 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction  I should  make  no  distinction. 

2409.  Then  you  throw  out  of  your  consideration  altogether  physical  causes? 

rso,  I do  not;  but  I think  there  would  be  no  risk  of  these  operating  unfavour- 
ably, and  the  more  that  the  maturity  is  not-on  the  side  of  the  boys. 

2410.  Admitting  that  elementary  education  should  be  national,  and  equal  in. 
quality  whether  given  to  the  high  or  to  the  low,  or  to  either  sex,  how'  would  you 
support  the  machinery  of  such  a system? — I have  tijought  much  on  this  point, 
and  hold  the  opinion  that  the  means  must  be  provided  by  the  entire  population; 

words,  by  the  nation.  The  machinery,  which  includes  the  teachers, 
should  be  furnished  by  the  nation  on  an  equitable  and  just  principle. 

2411.  On  what  ground  do  you  found  that  opinion? — On  the  ground  that  a 
system  of  general  popular  education  is  in  its  consequences,  both  direct  and  indi- 
lect,  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  nation;  there  is  nothing,  whether  it  be  viewed 
as  a mode  of  obtaining  direct  good,  or  preventing  much  social  evil,  which  to 
tuy  mind  has  the  importance  and  the  value  of  a great  and  general  system  of 
popular  education,  and  therefore  I think  that  the  nation,  getting  the  value,  are 
bound  to  pay  the  price. 

. support  of  a school  has  a greater  claim  upon  the  ra- 

tional funds  than  the  support  of  a gaol? — Much  greater,  certainly. 

2413.  Both  being  intended  for  the  prevention  of  crime? — The  best  mode  of 
preventing  the  necessity  and  cost  of  police  establishments,  penitentiaries,  and 
transportation,  is  the  preventive  system  of  a general  plan  of  national  education. 

2414.  Do  you  think  that,  without  national  funds  being  applied  to  the  purposes 
ot  national  education,  it  ivould  not  go  on  with  sufficient  rapidity  even  though 
there  were  a sufficient  supply  of  teachers  ?— I can  hardly  imagine  a sufficient  supjdy 
01  qualified  teachers  without  national  interference.  That  is  a very  important 
pan  of  the  machinery. 

2415.  Do  you  think  that  schools  might  not  be  formed  for  the  instruction  of 

c c 2 teachers 
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teachers  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  the  country,  without  the  interveiuioo  of 
Government? — When  we  consider  that  the  population  of  Prussia  amounts  (0 
about  13,000,000  or  14,000,000,  which  is  very  like  our  own  population,  that  there 
are  in  Prussia,  in  actual  employment  at  this  moment,  about  27,000  teachers,  and 
that  France,  which  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Prussia,  will  require  in  tbe 
same  ratio  about  37,000  teachers,  T cannot  imagine  such  an  army  of  teachers 
provided  by  anything  short  of  a great  national  effort. 

2416.  And  you  think  that  the  thirst  for  education  is  not  so  intense,  and  so 
general  amongdie  people,  as  to  create  a demand,  which  would  ensure  a suEBcient 
supply  ? — Certainly  not. 

2417.  You  think,  then,  that  the  whole  people  should  pay  for  national  educa- 
tion?  1 think  that  the  whole  people  should  pay  for  it.  _ I have  stated  that  the 

principle  upon  which  I call  upon  the  whole  nation  to  pay  is,  that  the  whole  iiatioa 
benefits. 

2418.  How  would  you  propose  to  raise  the  vast  funds  necessary  for  such  a 
purpose? — The  most  perfect  system  that  has  occurred  to  me  is,  that  all  the  outlay 
of  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  and  machinery  of  that  description,  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the'Government,  by  direct  Parliamentary  grants,  but  that  the  endow- 
ment, maintenance,  and  repairs  of  the  schools  should  be  provided  for  by  a parish 
or  district  rate. 

2419.  How  would  you  propose  to  raise  the  funds? — With  regard  to  that  part 
which  is  to  be  granted  by  the  Government,  I give  no  opinion.  Government  will 
provide  the  funds. 

2420.  That  is  for  the  outfit? — For  the  outfit.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
IS  the  best  judge  of  that.  This  will  provide  buildings,  ground,  apparatus,  aod 
materiel  in  general.  Then  for  the  endowment  of  teachers  and  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  necessary,  1 propose  a local  rate,  vviiich  has  many 
advantages,  direct  and  indirect,  to  be  imposed  on  all  householders,  down  to  tbe 
humblest.  This  would  bear  very  lightly  on  all,  from  being  equally  imposed,  and 
would  have  this  good  effect,  that  people  contributing  to  it  would  think  they  had  a 
right  to  reap  benefit  from  it,  wliile  it  would  operate  in  a considerable  degree  as  a 
substitute  for  almost  any  other  compulsion  in  inducing  the  lower  classes  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools.  I .sliould  say  that  I would  go  further,  and  that  I 
should  double  that  rate  upon  the  married,  both  as  a check  upon  early  marriages, 
and  as  the  married  have  a more  direct  interest  in  its  application,  and  in  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  it. 

2421.  Do  you  recommend  that  the  rate  should  be  the  sole  remuneration  to 
the  teacher,  that  he  should  have  no  school  fees? — There  is  no  opinion  in  the 
whole  matter  in  which,  on  much  consideration  and  considerable  experience,  I am 
humbly  more  decided,  than  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  and  that  school  fees  ouglit 
to  be  entirely  banished  from  elementary  education. 

2422.  A rate  is  rather  an  unpopular  mode  of  supporting  schools;  how  would 
you  try  to  obviate  the  prejudice  that  exists  at  present  against  rates? — As  the 
evidence  I am  now  giving  is  guided  by  general  principles,  I disregard  prejudices 
altogether.  We  should  always  look  to  that  which  is  best;  the  prejudice  is  aa 
ignorant  one,  arising  from  the  belief  that  value  is  not  obtained  for  the  rate  im- 
posed. This  will  give  way  before  the  education  proposed,  and  the  rate  will  cease 
to  be  unpopular.  It  ought  not  to  be  unpopular,  and  it  will  be  so  light  that 
nobody  will  feel  it.  The  parochial  system  of  Scotland  is  supported  by  a rate, 
levied  upon  tlie  landed  proprietors,  and  it  has  never  been  complained  of,  nor  ren- 
dered education  unpopular. 

2423.  You  are  aware  that  in  Scotland  it  falls  upon  the  higher  classes  ?— Yes, 
upon  the  landed  proprietors. 

2424.  Do  you  think  that,  a more  eligible  arrangement  than  laying  the  tax  on  all 
classes? — I would  lay  it  on  all  indiscriminately,  and  moreover  let  them  know  to 
what  they  pay  it. 

2425.  Would  you  graduate  it  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  individual; 

would  you  make  the  rich  pay  more  than  the  poor?— -They  must  necessarily  do  so 

if  it  is  proportioned  according  to  their  property;  I should  lay  it  on  the  rents  ot 
lands  and  on  all  householders. 

2426.  Would  you  levy  it  in  proportion  to  the  county  cess  they  pay  ?— Then 
a large  proportion  would  escape  who  pay  no  countv  cess ; householders  who  are 
tenants. 

2427.  The  question  applies  principally  to  the  parochial  or  rural  districts?" 
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Yes ; all  who  pay  county  cess  are  necessarily  householders,  but  all  householders  do 
not  pay  county  cess ; I want  a larger  class,  indeed  every  person  who  has  a house 
over  bis  head,  and  who  is  not  a mere  lodger ; all  householders,  down  to  the  very 
humblest,  would  pay  a rateable  proportion.  It  would  press  hgiitly,  but  yet  would 
ahvays  operate  as  a motive. 

2428.  Have  the  heritors  made  any  objection  in  Scotland  to  the  rate  they  at 
present  pay  ? — I never  heard  of  an  objection  to  it. 

2429.  They  build  the  schools  as  well  as  support  them? — ^Yes  ; but  school  fees 
are  also  paid. 

2430.  Would  you  make  the  amount  of  payment  to  the  teacher  depend  on  the 
number  of  his  scholars? — No;  I think  you  may  give  him  much  higher  motives 
for  exertion,  under  a proper  system,  than  that.  It  would  not  operate  when  you 
have  one  school  only  in  the  parish  ; the  parish  must  attend  that  school  or  go 
to  no  school  at  all,  so  that  he  would  have  the  number  of  scholars  at  any  rate  ; but 
I would  propose  to  stimulate  his  exertions  in  other  ways.  First,  I would  put  a 
well-qualified  man  there,  who  had  passed  through  a proper  seminary  for  teachers, 
obtained  a certificate  of  qualification,  a brevet  de  capacite,  and  been  placed  upon 
what  the  French  call  the  candidates’ list;  I am  then  sure  that  he  has  the  quali- 
fication. Secondly,  I should  subject  him  to  annual  re-election,  and  thereby  have 
the  power  of  not  re-electing  him.  Thirdly,  I should  subject  him  to  a very  strict 
system  of  inspection  : and,  lastly,  I should  hold  out  to  him  the  benefit  of  promotion 
to  superiorly  endowed  schools  ; and  I think  I should  then  have  a much  better 
security  for  his  exertions,  for  his  honest  and  zealous  exertions,  than  I should  have 
if  he  were  merely  looking  to  increase  his  school  fees.  To  these  I have  other  objec- 
tions, which  are  not  counterbalanced  by  their  tendency  to  stimulate  the  teacher. 

2431.  Then  you  do  not  think  a fixed  salary  would  produce  indifference  and 
apathy  w’ilh  such  safeguards  and  encouragements  as  you  suggest  ? — I do  not  appre- 
hend it  would. 

2432.  Is  the  salary  in  the  Scotch  parochial  schools  a fixed  salary? — It  is 
generally  a fixed  salary.  It  was  increased  by  an  Act  in  1804,  but  it  is  yet  very 
moderate.  There  ai-e  no  schools  where  it  exceeds  40  with  a house  and  garden  ; 
the  house  absurdly  limited,  by  a palpable  mistake  in  the  Act,  to  two  rooms  ; “ not 
exceeding”  being  in  the  place  of  “not  less  than.”  Two  rooms  in  a Scottish 
cottage  are  called  a but  and  hen ; I should  think  contractions  for  “ by  out” 
and  “ by  in.” 

-433*  Do  you  find  there  is  any  relaxation  of  exertion  in  the  Scotch  system? — 
I believe  the  parochial  system  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  that  one  great  advantage 
of  the  national  system  would  be  that  of  making  parochial  schools  what  they  ought 
to  be.  These  parochial  schools  of  course  would  cease  upon  the  system  bein» 
adopted,  but  much  superior  parochial  schools  would  be  substituted. 

2434-  How  would  you  propose  to  raise  the  rate;  by  public  meeting,  or  by  a 
specific  law  ? It  is  always  best  to  allow  a locality  or  district,  when  they  have 
^certained  the  sum  needed,  to  assess  themselves.  It  gives  them  a feclinir  of 

power,  and  ensures  equality  in  the  levying  of  the  rate,  and  therefore 
^ f • T should  be  some  arrangement,  to  the  exact  nature  of 

winch  I am  not  prepared  to  speak  ; a local  power,  but  under  the  superintendence 
of  a more  general  system,  to  lay  on  the  assessment  as  it  is  needed.  We  have  an 
analogy  m our  poor’s-rate  in  Scotland  ; the  amount  of  pauperism  is  first  ascer- 
tained, by  the  proper  officers,  the  elders  of  the  church ; the  heritors  and  kirk 
session  then  meet  and  lay  on  the  rate. 

2435-  Are  you  aware  that  the  popular  schools  in  America,  in  many  instances,  are 
supported  m the  same  way  by  local  assessment?—!  ain.  In  the  New  England 
states  many  of  them  are  so.  There  are  in  some  of  them  very  large  existing  funds, 
even  lauds  tn  the  distant  settlements  of  the  Union,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up 
by  an  equable  tax  laid  on  the  whole  community. 

24.36.  You  do  not  think  that  such  tax  is  an  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
subject? — I should  think  if  you  tax  the  subject  for  the  support  of  war  aoainst 
loreign  enemies,  you  may  tax  him  for  the  support  of  a war  against  ionorance  at 
nome.  you  do  so  for  public  and  judicial  establishments,  correction-houses,  trails- 
portations,  and  executions. 

2437,  You  prefer  the  system  of  equable  taxation  to  voluntary  contributions?— 
very  decidedly  indeed. 

so  sn?n’  grounds? — Voluntary  contributions  have  been  found  to  furnish 

5qq  inadequate  an  extent  of  limds,  and  to  be  so  very  precarious,  now 
■ c c 3 ■ flourishing 
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flourishing  and  now  decaying,  that  often  seminaries  so  supporteii  have  fallen 
On  that  ground  alone, — their  utter  inefficiency  to  maintain  anything  like  a nati.onai 
education, — I should  conceive  that  were  any  considerable  portion  even  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  be  trusted  to  voluntary  contributions,  we  should  never  see 
national  education. 

2439.  Any  other  objections  ? — Yes.  Besides  the  inefficiency  of  such  a morfe 
of  support,  there  is  the  element  of  gross  injustice  in  it,  and  that  to,  certainly  not 
the  least  deserving  portion  of  the  community,  the  benevolent.  Unhappily,'^ that 
portion  of  the  community  is  small.  I believe  it  can  be  statistically  stated,"  for  it 
appears  from  the  list  of  names  in  most  places  for  the  support  of  the  various  cliari- 
ties,  that  the  same  individuals  can  almost  be  noted,  and  are  known  to  those  who 
take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  chanties.  I have  been  at  pains  to 
ascertain  it  with  regard  to  Edinburgh,  where  there  is  a population  of  nearly 
150,000.  I believe  that  the  amount  of  those  who  ever  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  for  a charitable  purpose  in  which  there  is  no  show, — for  that  last  is  a very 
material  ingredient, — does  not  exceed  1,500,  and  that  tliey  are  not  on  the  increase, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  variations  of  the  times,  of  which  all  are  at  present 
complaining,  even  that  1,500  are  reduced ; and  I have  heard  from  a gentleman 
who  is  better  informed  than  myself,  that  he  can  almost  name  the  individual  cou- 
tributors  to  all  the  charities,  not  only  educational,  but  all  others,  he  can  count  them 
and  that  they  do  not  exceed  1,200.  There  is  here  so  inadequate  a source  of 
support,  that,  eveavm'e  there  no  oppression,  and  no  injustice  in  it,  to  trust  to  it 
would  be  preposterous.  But  when  we  consider  that  this  small  remnant,  who 
support  all  the  charities,  are  to  be  called  on  to  support  education,  the  injusliceof 
it  is  so  glaring,  that  it  ought  not  to  succeed.  An  opinion  seems  to  pass  curreat 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  without  being  properly  considered,  that  it  would  be  to 
interfere  with  the  free  course  of  benevolence  and  of  charity  to  substitute  a rate  for 
subscriptions. 

2440.  Is  it  the  best  way  to  encourage  charity  and  benevolence,  to  oppress  and 
overload  the  charitable  ? — I should  think  not;  it  recalls  the  sarcastic  observation  of 
Voltaire's  Candide,  who  accounts  for  shooting  Admiral  Byng,  by  saying,  it  was 
“ pour  cncouragcr  les  aiitres’'  It  is  not  the  best  way  to  encourage  charity, ina 
community  of  150,000,  to  oppress  1,200  persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
benevolent,  while  all  the  others  look  on  and  refuse  to  touch  the  burthen  with  cue 
of  their  fingers.  Therefore  I am  very  unwilling  to  lay  on  this  portion  of  the  com- 
munity the  burthen  of  supporting  national  education,  to  the  smallest  amoimt 
beyond  their  fellow  citizens.  I £iow  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  one  very  high 
authority,  that  if  the  Government  were  to  come  forward  with  a proportion  of  half, 
or  two-tiiirds,  the  rest  should  be  left  to  private  benevolence.  I think,  witli  tlie 
greatest  deference,  if  it  were  so  left,  the  remaining  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth,  or 
sixth,  or  even  tentli  of  the  burthen  is  wiiat  these  benevolent  individuals  are  not 
able  to  bear  j and  if  to-morrow  it  were  offered  to  Edinburgh  to  supply  its  whole 
infant  and  juvenile  population  with  adequate  schools,  provided  the  community 
would  by  voluntary  subscription  find  one-tenth  of  the  expense,  the  offer  would  be 
a mockery ; it  could  not  and  would  not  be  accepted.  There  is  the  yet  further 
injustice  attending  it;  the  benevolent  would  be  taxed  twice;  they  would  be 
taxed  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  national  grant,  and  they  would  tax  them- 
selves to  furnish  the  remainder  of  the  means.  In  all  matters  of  the  kind  where 
it  is  really  intended  to  raise  the  means  to  meet  a great  exigency,  an  equable 
inipost  is  the  only  efficient  and  just  course.  We  had  an  example  of  that  at  the 
time  of  the  cholera.  We  first  attempted  to  meet  it  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  we  failed  ; then  Parliament  laid  on  a rate  ; but  they  forgot  to  give  the  poor 
benevolent  the  benefit  of  their  previous  subscriptions,  and  those  who  had  largely 
contributed  paid  the  rate  besides.  Ignorance  is  a permanent  cholera  amongst  us, 
which  requires  that  we  should  meet  it  by  an  exertion  corresponding  to  its 
magnitude. 

2441.  The  two  late  grants  of  20,000/.  each  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  in 
Erigland,  and  met  by  corresponding  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  public,  have  they 
not  r I believe  they  have ; but  I do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
that  would  be  long  the  case ; and  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  places  where 
the  benefit  of  the  graiats  has  been  taken  are  those  where  schools  were  not  before 
established  ; where  the  thing  was  new,  and  where  there  was  a corresponding  zeal, 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  a large  proportion  coming  from  the  Government;  botl 
fear  that  that  zeal  will  very  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  expectations  of  those  '»ho 
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tiiink  that  it  is  to  go  on,  and  that  Government,  continuing  to  make  orants  will 
continue  to  be  zealously  met  by  voluntary  contributions,  will  be  disapnoiiSed.  They 
will  find  tiiat  the  alacrity  will  diminish,  and  I should  think  a few  more  orants  will 
bring  out  that  truth. 

0^42.  Is  it  not  found  that  in  those  very  districts  where  education  is  most  want- 
ing, the  means  of  providing  it  are  very  often  most  scanty,  and  ccaisequcntly  if 
a large  volontiiry  contribution  be  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a school  as  the 
condition  for  the  Government  grant  in  those  districts,  schools  will  not  be  raised  5 
— They  ivould  not. 

2443.  Would  not  this  additional  inconvenience  arise  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  meet  the  Government,  that  it  would  require  that  an  account  should  be 
kept  with  the  teacher  as  well  as  with  the  builders  of  the  schools,  and  that  very 
considerable  difficulties  would  also  arise  in  the  arrangements  about  the  lands  and 
property  r — Such  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise. 

2444'.  Do  you  think  these  difficulties  would  be  obviated,  by  funds  beiim  con- 
tributed by  the  Government  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  entire  locality  through  the 
means  of  assessment,  on  the  other — Nothing  appears  more  simple,  than  vivino- 
tile  Government  the  first  outfit,  and  requiring  that  the  locality  shall  answer  for  the 
masters  salary,  the  repairs,  and  all  the  current  expenses. 

2445.  It  IS  very  often  said,  that  voluntary  contributions  are  self-imposed  and 
that  therefore  they  are  not  burthens  r~They  are  great  burthens  nevertheless. 
Ihe  benevolent  feel  a demand  upon  them  to  relieve  human  miserv,  and  even 
to  iurther  human  weal  and  happiness,  much  stronger  than  any  compulsory  impost- 

out  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  continue  to  be  oppressed.  ^ ’ 

2446.  Voluntary  contributions,  by  their  very  name,  imply  that  they  are  willinf^lv 
aiven,  and  are  no  burthen  upon  the  individual  ?— I hold  that  they  are  a great 
burthen,  and  that  many  who  impose  them  on  themselves  do  so  very  naturally 
grudging  that  the  great  majority  of  non-contributors  are  looking  on,  and  reapini 
the  social  benefits  for  which  they  are  paying.  Such  is  the  very  nature  of  nhilan- 
thropic  feeding,  that  it  continues  to  burthen  itself  rather  than  that  society  should 

InZL  u A The  waggoner  pursues 

another  course  with  the  lazy  horses,  and  forces  them  to  share  tlie  draught  with  the 
nilling, — It  you  will  permit  such  an  allusion. 

2447  It  is  a very  just  comparison.  Is  there  not  another  inconvenience  ai  isiiw 
from  subscriptions,  that  a rich  individual  in  the  neishbourhood  often  contributed 
the  most,  and  111  return  for  such  contribution  is  apt  to  assume  a greater  control 
3 fi  equemevif*^"  otherwise  be  entitled  to  ?— That  is  a very  obvious 

244S.  Do  you  see  any  injurious  consequences  likely  to  result  from  such  inter- 
ference, arising  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  having  contributed  more  moiiev. 
without  rrference  to  the  qualities  of  the  individual? — I think  the  evil  is  verv 
serious.  The  resul  t would  be,  that  the  whole  working  would  depend  on  the  caprice^ 
and  It  may  be  the  ignorance  of  a rich  individual,  and  it  would  give  that  worst  of 
al  influence,  the  influence  of  a heavy  purse,  which  is  immoral  in  its  nature,  and 
mischievous  in  its  tendency  and  effects. 

would  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
taKv!m“  “k  schooi,  or  even  if  they  did 

of  antudh  r,!  1,  ’ it  father  as  the  bountv 

held  in  he  S?!’i  ' ®"tit'‘*'i  t'5'  Pt>siti»" 

cmmnn  o ^ ‘hey  had  contributed  ,?-That  must  be  a very 

common  occurrence  m subscription  schools.  ^ 

devrtr'to^denmd  ‘’“‘‘“'’“i  education  were  principally,  or  to  a considerable 

t’  • “epeoo  upon  voluntary  contributions,  there  would  be  a consideiahle 

hSrfsh“i:iTl“tfbr;fitsf^^^^^^  o„ly  a considerable  apprehension, 

Wished  b^wo  of  f ti’efe  are  two  which  have  been  recently  esta- 

hut  when  f ‘‘'O/s'ei'if’ed  congregations,  by  the  exertions  of  the  ministers; 

‘ion-  The  sncfot  f 1 educa- 

another  as  thei  itave  never  dreamed  of  establishing 

supported  ihoTn  ^ aahscriptions  support  that  one.  It  is  yet 

interesMt’,  noi  f “ittaafors  are  great  fear  of  the  failure  of  funds,  when  ihe 
6vo_  y itas  excited  has  abated.  With  regard  to  the  Lancasterian 

^ c 4 ' school 
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school  of  Davy-street,  of  which  I am  also  a director,  and  which  has  now  existed 
as  the  only  school  of  the  kind,  for  something  more  than  20  years,  supported' 
by  voluntary  contributions  in  aid  of  school  fees,  we  have  had  annually  stated 
to  us  the  anticipated  necessity  of  shutting  up  its  doors  from  tiie  failure  of 
subscriptions.  The  most  urgent  appeals  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  public, 
always  accompanied  with  the  threat  that  we  must  shut  our  doors  and  send  600 
pupils  aw’ay ; and  a few  days  before  leaving  Edinburgh  I had  occasion  to  meettbe 
secretary  of  the  Lancasterian  Scliool  Society,  who  told  me  that  he  had  much  worse 
news  than  ever  about  the  state  of  our  funds,  and  that  he  must  call  us  together  to 
consider  whether  we  could  go  on.  I told  him  that  I was  glad  of  the  predicament 
we  had  got  into,  because  it  would  be  a strong  fact  for  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  question  of  voluntary  contributions,  of  which  I heartily  dis- 
approved,  and  might  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  putting  education  on  a better 
footing.  I am  informed  that  in  other  places  the  seminaries  for  the  lower  classes 
which  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  are  all  in  the  same  precarious 
state,  and  that  some  of  them  have  actually  been  embarrassed  for  want  of  fuods ; 
but  I can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  with  regard  to  those  schools  wbid 
I have  mentioned;  and  the  directors  have  little  hope  but  in  national  aid,  whea 
that  shall  be  vouchsafed. 

2452.  Do  you  think  if  any  schools  likely  to  be  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  it  would  be  schools  of  that  magnitude,  importance  and  advan- 
tage ? — No  doubt  of  it.  If  Infant  schools  and  Lancasterian  schools  are  allowed 
to  fail,  I should  have  no  hope  of  any  other  description  of  schools.  I use  the  term 
Lancasterian  to  denominate  the  kind  of  schools  which  in  England  are  divided  into 
National  and  British  and  Foreign,  a distinction  we  do  not  make  in  Scotland. 

2453.  Do  you  think  that  the  larger  schools,  which  are  supported  by  contribu- 
tions generally,  absorb  the  smaller  schools? — Yes,  that  is  the  case ; the  Lancas- 
terian schools  absorb  many  smaller  schools. 

2454.  Do  you  think  that  such  circumstances  are  productive  of  great  evil,  not 
merely  to  the  schools  discontinued,  but  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  community  ia 
preventing  other  institutions  of  a similar  kind  arising? — No  doubt  it  has  that 
effect ; the  conomunity  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  larger  schools. 

245.5.  Is  not  the  general  tendency  of  two  or  three  failures  of  the  kind  to 
produce  a feeling  of  apathy  to  education  generally  ? — It  produces  a very  injurious 
effect  certainly  upon  the  public  feeling. 

245C.  The  community  would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  sacrifices 
for  an  institution  which  might  fail  in  a few  years? — They  would  naturally  consider 
that  they  were  throwing  their  money  away. 

2457.  If  these  institutions  had  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  Government  grant, 
do  you  think  it  would  prevent  individuals  from  subscribing?—!  think  that  would 
be  exactly  the  feeling ; but  such  donations  might  be  better  applied  in  other  ways, 
their  great  educational  object  being  already  provided  for  by  the  national  system. 

245^-  Would  this  failure  of  voluntary  subscriptions  be  the  result  of  a Govern- 
ment or  of  a parochial  assessment  ? — Of  both ; but  I hold  it  would  be  no  evil. 

2459;  upon  what  grounds? — That  the  thing  would  be  belter  provided  for. 
The  ultimate  good  of  these  voluntary  gifts  is  to  support  a particular  object;  but 
if  that  object  is  better  supported  already  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  gifts. 

2460.  You  lay  little  stress  upon  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  kindly  feeliofr 
supposed  to  be  evinced  by  these  voluntary  gifts  ?— -Benevolence  and  charity  would 
still  have  a sufficient  field  of  action,  to  remove  other  evils  and  to  mitigate  other 
sufferings  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Although  elementary  education  be  put 
upon  another  and  a more  certain  footing  we  shall  not  want  calls  on  benevolence: 
“ The  poor  you  have  with  you  always.” 

2461.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  same  reasoning  \yhich  is  frequently  used  in 

of  the  utility  of  these  voluntary  subscriptions  in  exercising  benevolence,  might  with 
equal  propriety  apply  to  subscriptions  for  the  use  of  the  army,  or  the  navy,  or  the 
expenses  of  Government? — Certainly;  and  if  there  is  no  other  way  ofencou' 
raging  benevolence  but  exhausting  it,  you  may  call  on  any  great  proprietor  to 
furnish  100,000?.  towards  the  compensation  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  oraoy 
other  great  national  object. 

2462.  Do  you  hold  that  schools  would  cease  to  be  cared  for  and  visited  wheo 
the  interest  which  voluntary  subscription  ensures  to  them  had  ceased?— A 
belter,  more  enlightened,  and  less  precarious  superintendence  would  be  provided  tor 
schools  under  the  national  system : and  the  more  that  it  is  not  true  that  voluntary 

contributor* 
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contributors  zealously  superintend.  Every  active  director  of  such  a school  knows 
that  after  the  novelty  has  ceased  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  even  a reason- 
able rotation  of  visitors,  and  that  the  duty  is  always  done  by  an  active  director  or 
two  and  the  secretary,  whose  office  implies  his  zeal. 

2463.  You  think,  then,  that  funds  granted  on  the  one  side  by  Government,  and 
on  the  other  side  met  by  the  equal  contribution  of  the  whole  locality,  is  the  best 
means  of  establishing  a national  system  of  elementary  education? — I do. 

2464.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  reducing  it  to  practice  which  you  have  not 
suggested  to  the  Committeer — No;  I see  no  difficulty  in  the  Government  grant, 
and  I see  none  in  the  local  rate.  The  details  of  the  local  machinery  may  be 
the  subject  of  after  arrangement,  but  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  raise  a rate  which 
shall  have  education  for  its  object. 

2465.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  considerably  easier,  and  received  with  greater 
cheerfulness  by  the  people,  if  enforced  by  a legislative  enactment,  which  they 
knew  was  common  to  the  entire  empire? — No  doubt  they  would  feel  that  that 
gives  a higher  character  to  it,  and  that  it  is  not  capriciously  laid  on  by  a local 
authority  only. 

2466.  It  vyould  be  an  additional  advantage  that  it  was  known  to  have  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  law  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  to  that  law  the  people 
pay  habitual  respect  ? — It  would ; and  an  intelligent  people  will  come  to  regard 
the  very  education  tax  itself  as  a thing  not  only  not  unpopular,  but  as  that 
public  burthen  for  which  they  derive  the  most  real  and  substantial  return. 

2467.  Then  you  object  to  leaving  education  to  the  casual  arrangements  of  tiiis 
or  that  Government,  subject  not  only  to  the  caprices  of  individuals  in  the 

Government,  but  to  those  contingencies  to  which  Ministries  are  exposed? I 

certainly  do.  ^ 


LuncBy  3®  die  Augusti,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN'  THE  CHAIR. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

2466.  DO  you  think  making  education  a national  measure  would  lend  to  create 
a monopoly,  to  the  prejudice  of  local  teachers  on  their  own  account  ? — The  field 
wodd  be  so  very  extensive  under  a great  national  system,  and  there  would  be 
such  a demand  for  instructors,  that  the  few  that  would  be  left  out  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  furmslmig  a sufficient  objection  to  the  establishment  of  that  system 
in  Prussia  they  now  require,  I believe,  27,000  schoolmasters,  and  in  France  they 
will  require  37,000 ; and  as  a national  endowment  would  elevate  the  character 
and  increase  the  comfort,  and  generally  improve  the  condition,  of  all  instructors 
there  would  be  an  infinitely  greater  inducement  to  come  within  the  national 
system  than  to  undertake  the  business  of  a teacher  out  of  its  pale.  Moreover,  I do 
nen/ew'i  "'ouW any  reasonable  objection  to  require  that  the  inde- 

pendent teachers,  .over  whom  you  have  no  control,  and  do  not  know  what  they 
NormShod  education  they  are  giving,  should  go  through  the  nation’s 
^ ® and  have  a certificate  of  qualification  a 

employment  of  the  general  national  system.  For  it  is  a great  evil,  of  which  we 
their  otn'Snds  “7'ain  that  persons  take  up  the  business  of  teaching  at 
n7ed  effie  Ti  h’ v I™"  “P  aame  way  the  practice  of 

w^eTie  isynnd  f <!“■  ® . liecotiie  a ^-word  that  a man  becomes-^  aschoolmaster 
would  he  of  so  Schoolmasters 

little  faciiitv  so  liberally  encouraged,  that  there  would  be 

be  so.  ^ tradexs,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  well  that  it  should 

itnivhthiT  answer  assniiied  that  there  should  be  a directing  body,  whatever 
the  best  lin’p  nf  selection  of  the  most  competent  teachers,  and  point  out 

add  toestahli  , possibly  be  devised  r— Yes ; and  I would 

630  ^ ^ system  of  school  books. 

D D 2470.  When 


J,  SmpsoTt,  E34. 


31  July  1835. 


J.  Simpson,  Eao. 
3 August  1835. 
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J.  aimpmi,  Esq.  2470.  When  you  speak  of  a system  of  national  education,  do  you  mean  a 
-■  system  which  should  take  upon  it  to  supply  a body  of  well-educated  teachers?--. 

3 August  18:^5.  Yes,  a well-ordered  machinery  that  shall  supply  the  whole  demand  with  the 
means  of  the  best  education. 

2471.  You  do  not  contemplate  such  a system  as  is  known  in  Scotlaocl;  a 
system  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  supplies,  to  a certain  degree,  the  national 
demand  for  education,  also  admits  the  utmost  freedom  of  voluntary  education 

I wish  to  see  established  a national  system  which  shall  provide  elementary  educa- 
tion  (for  to  elementary  education  to  14  years  of  age  the  national  system  will  bg 
limited)  for  all  ranks,  without  distinction ; but  1 would  not  interfere  with  private 
adventurers.  But  the  national  system,  if  it  is  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  its 
machinery  and  in  its  substance,  will  be  so  greatly  superior  to  what  private  exertion 
can  produce,  that  I should  not  expect  that  private  exertion  could  operate  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

2472.  Supposing  there  should  not  preside  that  spirit  over  the  directing  body  which 
you  take  for  granted  should  exist  there,  is  it  not  probable  that,  instead  of  promotinu 
the  cause  of  national  education,  you  would  rather  deaden  and  produce  a medi^ 
crity  of  education  throughout  the  whole  community? — That  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  quality  and  character  of  the  directive  machinery;  and  if  tbatis 
what  it  ought  to  be,  andls  subject,  withal,  to  the  watchful  eye  of  a free  press,  and 
the  care  and  supervision  of  Parliament,  then  1 should  say  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  what  is  apprehended  by  the  Honourable  Member ; and  I would  add,  that 
proper  provision  will  thus  be  made  for  education  not  being  stationary,  but  keeping 
pace  with  the  progression  of  human  life  and  human  knowledge,  up  to  the  highest 
point  that  the  lights  of  the  age  shall  afford. 

2473.  You  would  not  apprehend  from  the  comprehensive  character  of  such  a 
system  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  competition  on  the  part  of  teachers  ?~No,  I 
w’ould  not. 

2474.  Do  you  think  that  if  support  were  given  by  the  State  in  the  manner 
you  have  described,  that  it  would  be  an  infringement  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
teacher,  or  the  libeities  of  the  individual? — No,  not  to  the  extent  1 have  proposed. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  educated  teachers  themselves  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  national  establishment,  I should  wish  that  they  should  at  least  be  known  as 
qualified  persons  to  some  directive  board.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  that 
those  who  prefer  private  instruction  should  have  at  least  as  good  teachers  as  the 
national.  The  question  is,  how  far  that  could  be  done  consistently  with  free  trade 
in  teaching.  A restriction  in  the  matter  of  education,  requiring  of  free  teachers 
such  credentials  of  qualification  as  we  now  require  from  medical  practitioners, 
could  not  be  seriously  objected  to. 

2475.  At  the  Bar  such  credentials  are  not  required,  and  yet  we  find  that  without 
them,  the  public  are  good  judges  of  the  superiority  of  one  lawyer  to  another?—In 
Scotland  both  branches  of  the  law  are  subjected  to  rigid  examination,  both  the 
advocate  and  the  solicitor,  before  they  receive  their  warrant  to  practise.  It  iJj 
I believe,  not  so  in  England. 

2476.  But  taking  England,  why  should  it  not  be  the  same  with  reference  to  teach- 
? — ^The  great  body  of  the  public  are  not  good  judges  ; those  who  judge  of  the 

qualifi  cation  of  an  advocate  at  the  bar  are  not  the  lowest  of  the  people ; they  are  niea 
who  are  very  good  judges  of  legal  qualiheations ; but  the  great  body  of  the  peopkj 
as  in  the  case  of  medicine,  should  have  a guai'antee  of  qualification  in  teachers,  hy 
some  credentials  showing  that  they  were  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications* 
I hold,  that,  as  vvith  medical  practitioners,  and  of  the  law  in  Scotland,  that  woiJd 
be  no  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  I think  that  those  who  aspire 
to  conduct  schools  at  all  should  attend  a properly  arranged  Normal  school, 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

2477.  You  would  wish  to  possess  the  power  of  preventing  any  person  from  teach- 
ing without  a licence  obtained,  after  previous  examination? — Yes,  certainly. 

247S.  Both  in  private  and  public? — Yes. 

2479.  When  you  speak  of  a national  establishment,  do  you  mean  such  an  esta- 
blishment  as  will  provide  that  one  person,  say,  in  every  eight  out  of  the  population 
should  frequent  school,  and  will  furnish  elementary  schools  for  that  number?— 
Yes,  for  the  whole  population,  between  2 and  14,  ,as  is  done  in  Prussia,  France 
and  America. 

2480. 
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2480.  Do  you  think  it  sufficient  that  the  State  should  provide  qualified  teachers 
without  afibi'ding  any  other  aid,  leaving  to  the  people  afterwards  to  choose  those 
teachers,  and  to  cany  on  education  as  they  might  think  most  judicious  ? — If  nothing 
better  could  be  obtained,  I think  it  would  be  a very  great  advance  that  the  State 
furnished  qualified  teachers ; but  I humbly  think  that  tlie  State  might  do  much  more. 

24S1.  Do  you  not  think  one  of  the  advantages  of  a State  provision  would  be 
the  shortening  the  time,  and  obviating  the  difficulties  that  might  be  in  the  way  of 
education,  and  effecting  the  object  more  rapidly  than  could  be  done  without  the 
assistance  of  Government  ? — That  would  be  one  of  its  advantages. 

2482.  You  would  place  under  this  licensing  system  the  whole  of  the  education 
of  the  country  to  a certain  extent  ? — I would. 

2453.  Where  a body  has  a power  of  control  of  any  kind,  would  not  the  persons 
who  would  come  before  it  as  competitors  be  placed  to  a certain  extent  under  the 
dominion  of  whatever  spirit  presided  in  that  body? — That  is  an  evil,  but  it  is 
shared  by  the  candidates  for  medical  practice  generally,  and  legal  practice  in  Scot- 
land ; and  there  are  countervailing  circumstances  which  would  go  a great  way  to 
remedy  it. 

2454.  Should  I not,  ^ an  individual,  have  a right  to  complain  that  my  natural 
liberty  was  interfered  with,  if  I should  be  prevented  from  sending  mv  child  to  be 
instructed  by  whom  and  in  whatever  manner  I pleased  ? — That  is  a Very  difficult 
question,  and  to  answer  it  we  must  balance  evils  and  advantages. 

2485.  You  cannot  give  to  anybody  the  power  of  licensing  teachers  without  givino- 
them  a power  of  rejection,  and  is  there  not  a liability  of  that  power  of  rejection 
being  improperly  used  r — It  may,  unless  the  machinery  is  so  furnished  with  checks 
as  to  meet  such  a case. 

2486.  Supposing  examination  were  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  merely  passing 
through  a certain  course  of  education,  proved  by  certificate,  w'ere  considered  as  a 
sufficient  licence,  would  not  that  remove  the  objection  of  the  monopolizino-  cha- 
racter imposed  upon  education  by  a particular  body  ? — I should  think  it  would  ; 
but  It  would  be  of  great  importance  to  insist  upon  all  persons  who  are  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  important  functions  of  teachers  to  attend  well-provided  and  well- 
regulated  Normal  schools. 

2487.  The  suggestion  which  the  previous  question  involved  was  at  variance  W’ith 

the  idea  of  compelling  all  teachers  to  undergo  an  examination  and  instruction  in 
Normal  schools  ? — I have  not  given  a decided  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  exami- 
nation for  a licence,  but  the  candidate  should  produce, evidence  of  having  attended 
a Normal  school.  ° 

2488.  Would  you  not  think  it  sufficient  that  persons  desiring  to  become 
teachers  should  be  able  to  produce  certificates  from  ihe  University  of  Dublin,  or 
the  Belfast  Institution,  or  the  various  institutions  which  ue  hope  to  see  established 
in  Ireland,  of  having  passed  through  a course  of  instruction  fitting  them  for  teachers" 
—I  should  have  very  great  respect  for  the  certificate  of  tiiese  bodies,  but  I should 
like  better  that  the  candidate  had  attended  a Normal  school.  I should  like  to  know 
what  he  had  learned,  or  at  least  hacf  the  opportunity  of  learning. 

2489.  You  would  not  allow-  an  individual  to  send  his  child  to  be  instructed  by 
anybody  who  had  not  gone  through  a Normal  schoolP-I  rather  think  this  question 
IS  answered  in  the  opinion  that  no  person  shall  teach  the  young,  between  two  and 
14,  who  has  not  attended  a Normal  school. 

2490.  Do  you  not  think  if  it  were  necessary  that  every  teacher  should  underoo  a 
certain  course  of  education  in  the  Normal  school,  that  there  would  be  persons 
noaever  lew,  and  time  sufficient,  however  short,  to  interpose  certain  princinles  and’ 
engender  certain  views,  wliich  might  have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  and  takino  awav 
me  principle  of  vitality  from  the  instruction  given  to  the  community  at  la?oe  ?— 

s oUid  not  have  that  fear  if  the  Normal  schools  were  what  they  ought  to  be  and 
the  attendance  upon  them  sufficiently  long.  ’ 

system  you  propose  implies  a perfect  administration,  or  a hiehlv 
unproved  administration?— It  does.  , oi  a nyny 

2492.  If  that  administration  should  fall  short  of  that  point,  it  has  in  itself  i 
orrective  principle ; whereas,  if  the  education  be  perfectly  free,  there  is  always 


■'  -r— 7 -,  *•  uc  j7ciiccLiy  jiue,  mere  IS  always  a 

10  correct  any  errors  vvliich  may  grow  up  ?— Experience 
onlv  in  fl"  ^ competition.  The  people  are  yet  uneducated,  not 

forbl  I classes  but  all  classes.  Education  is  yet  extremely  defective 

titiorhiffierTo^'  coniniumly,  and  we  know  it  lias  been  left  to  very  free  compe- 


630. 


2493.  Do 


1/.  Simpson,  Esq. 


3 August  1835. 
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•J.  'Shwjison,  Esq. 


3 August  i83f,. 


2493.  Do  you  not  think  the  object  of  educating  the  whole  community  would  be 
sufficiently  answered,  by  subjecting  to  such  a regular  course  of  instruction  as  you 
have  described  those  only  who  look  to  the  national  system,  leaving  the  most  perfect 
liberty  to  those  who  do  not  look  for  such  assistance? — I do  not  think  the  education 
of  the  people  would  be  sufficiently  provided  for  under  that  system ; I think  it 
would  break  down  and  fail. 

2494.  The  question  supposes  that  the  means  of  improved  elementary  education 
should  be  placed  by  the  State  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity ; but  that  having  done  so  much  you  should  stop,  and  leave  to  private  com. 
petition  the  power  of  choosing  whatever  education  should  seem  best  to  the  indi- 
viduals  composing  the  community? — I think  if  you  offered  to  the  vvhole  bodyof 
the  people,  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  benefit  of  the  national  plan 
I should  say  there  would  be  little  danger  in  leaving  all  beyond  free.  I think  it 
■would  come  to  this,  that  a very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  would  be  educated 
under  the  free  system. 

2495.  You  have  stated  that  education  should  be  furnished  to  the  whole  people- 
how  would  you  distribute  the  proportions  of  the  means  which  should  come  from 
Government  and  which  should  come  from  the  People  r — The  portion  that  should 
come  direct  from  Government  should  be  that  which  is  necessary  fdr  the  furnishin® 
what  may  be  called  the  materiely  the  buildings,  ground,  apparatus,  and  equipage 
generally;  while  that  which  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  localities  should  be  the 
provision  for  the  teachers  and  the  current  annual  expenses  of  the  school,  including 
the  repairs  and  upholding. 

2496.  You  have  spoken  of  grants  from  Government;  which  would  you  think 
preferable,  grants  in  money  by  annual  estimates  in  Parliament,  or  endowments  in 
land  ? — I should  prefer  periodical  grants. 

2497.  What  are  your  objections  to  land  endowments  ? — They  are  under  less 
constant  and  watchful  control,  and  more  liable  to  be  perverted;  and  experience 
has  proved  that  they  have  been  too  often  abused  ; while  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
a periodical  grant  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  according  to  what  the  Committee 
have  very  properly  called  an  estimate,  that  is,  exactly  according  to  what  is  wanted, 
and  no  more,  at  the  time. 

2498.  Should  you  prefer  having  a certain  sum  for  the  purposes  of  education 
placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  should  you  prefer  the  subject  coming  annually 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament? — I have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  Legisla 
tore  that  the  great  object  of  education  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  stopped  or  inter- 
fered with  by  any  difficulty  upon  an  annual  estimate,  and  I should  like  to  see  it  as 
much  as  possible  under  the  control  of  Parliament. 

2499.  Do  you  attribute  the  difficulties  that  have  been  hitherto  experienced  to 
an  indisposition  generally  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  or  to  the  particular 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  political  temper  of  the  times? — To  indisposition 
or  indifference.  The  political  temper  of  the  times  can  never  be  without  some 
temporary  effect;  but  when  a great  national  system  is  in  full  operation,  that 
source  of  difficulty  will  disappear. 

2500.  What  is  your  experience  as  far  as  other  countries  are  concerned;  have 
you  seen  any  indisposition  either  in  France  or  Belgium  to  make  considerable 
grants  for  the  institutions  of  education? — No;  and  in  America  such  institutions 
have  been  established  throughout  the  country.  If  the  Government  were  to  build 
and  provide  the  materiel  of  schools  all  over  the  empire,  by  one  general  grant,  such 
as  has  been  given  for  the  compensation  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  the  matter  of  education  forming  a part  of  the  annual  estimates. 
But  1 am  not  inclined  to  think  that  that  would  be  so  expedient  a method,  nor 
would  it  be  so  natui'al,  nor  certainly  so  popular,  as  an  annual  grant,  according  M 
an  estimate,  to  meet  the  whole  amount  of  the  requisite  provision  of  schools. 

2501.  Your  answer  supposes  that  there  is  such  a deep  conviction  of  the  value  of 
education  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no  resistance  would  be  made  to  ^ 
considerable  grant  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? — I do  contemplate  a state  of 
things  when  we  shall  be  able  to  say  we  are  dealing  with  established  principles. 

2502.  Are  there  not  large  funds  at  this  moment  known  to  exist  in  this  country 
for  the  purposes  of  education? — There  are. 

2503.  And  would  it  not  be  right  first  to  apply  to  those  funds,  before  Parliameot 
were  called  upon  to  make  a grant  out  of  the  public  money  for  the  purposesot 
education  ? — It  would  not  only  be  proper,  but  Parliament  has  a perfect  right  to  do 
so.  Those  funds  were  left  for  the  purpose  of  educatin'^  narticular  classes,  or 

a ^ ^ particular 
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particular  localities,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  me  there  is  no  interest  existincp  any 
where  to  prevent  a more  enlightened  and  efficient  application  of  those  funds ; and 
which,  were  the  benevolent  individuals  now  alive,  and  themselves  enlightened, 
they  would  now  wish.  There  is  no  interest  to  prevent  it ; the  only  existing 
interest  is  that  of  the  locality,  or  the  class,  to  receive  good  education ; but  the 
national  plan  would  afford  them  a much  superior  education  than  it  was  possible 
for  the  authors  of  these  endowments  to  contemplate.  I have  not  been  able, 
therefore,  to  see  a single  solid  objection  to  Parliament  disposing  of  such  endow- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a vastly  superior  education  to  what  was  even 
heard  of  by  the  original  founders. 

2504.  You  do  not  then  consider  that  public  charities,  or  private  bequests,  should 
interfere  in  any  way  with  a more  enlarged  and  judicious  application  of  the  funds 
which  exist  in  the  country,  either  in  the  shape  of  land  or  otherwise,  for  the 
encouragement  of  education? — I do  not;  there  is  no  interest,  and  therefore 
legally  no  right,  that  I can  discover,  in  any  individual  or  individuals  to  prevent  this 
most  useful  application  of  such  funds. 

-5<>5-  Would  you  think  it  a violation  of  the  will  of  the  endowing  individual,  or 
any  injustice  to  his  heirs,  that  such  property,  if  necessary,  should  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  more  fully  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  education? — If  his  heirs 
have  any  recognisable  reversionary  right  as  individuals,  it  might  alter  the  question  ; 
but  if  the  endowment  be  purely  limited  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  there  are 
no  individual  rights  existing,  either  now  or  in  reversion,  I should  see  no  objection 
whatever  to  that  appropriation. 

2506.  In  case  difficulties  occurred  such  as  you  state,  would  you  see  any  objec- 
tion to  putting  these  several  endowments  under  one  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  up  to  the  level  of  instruction  which  is  required  by  the  present  age  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  not  only  proper  but  quite  necessary  to  do  so,  and  that  every 
particular  endowment  should  be  most  strictly  examined  as  to  its  constitution, 
destination,  and  kind  of  property. 

2507.  Do  you  think  it  better  to  consolidate  all  the  funds  which  are  now  vested 
under  particular  trustees  and  apply  them  generally  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
or  that  a controlling  power  should  enforce  the  performance  of  each  trust  to  the 
fullest  extent  under  its  present  management? — I prefer  the  first  alternative; 
because  many  of  those  endowments  are  limited  to  very  imperfect  education. 

2.50S.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  applytheragenerally  than  to  confine  them 
locally,  even  if  those  particular  schools  could  be  improved  as  much  as  possible  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  much  better  to  consolidate  them,  and  to  apply  them  generally, 
than  to  the  particular  locality,  and  for  this  there  is  another  reason,  the  funds 
would  be  too  much  for  some  localities,  and  too  little  for  others  ; but  I would  <?ive 
to  both  localities  that  greatly  improved  education  which  the  national  system  is 
meant  to  introduce,  and  by  doing  so  I should  do  much  more,  even  for  the  richer, 
than  would  be  done  by  leaving  it  to  retain  funds  greatly  too  large  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  might  be  much  more  beneficially  applied  generally.  * 

2509.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  degree  it  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
property  or  be  an  injury  to  the  public  to  make  such  application,  and  In  the 
manner  you  have  described? — I cannot  see  that  it  w’ould. 

2510.  Do  you  go  to  the  full  length  of  saying, — suppose  in  the  case  of  the 
'Royal  schools  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  a considerable  property  attaching  to 
individual  schools  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  some  of  which 
cases  the  property  is  excessive,  as  compared  with  the  wants  of  the  district,-rdo  you 
go  to  the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  property  sh«^uld  be 
^together  sold  or  placed  under  a new  arrangement ; you  would  apply  the  several 
tends  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  particular  localities  in  the 
Juiiest  extent  to  the  wants  which  the  neighbourhood  required,  and  you  would 
consider  the  surplus  applicable  to  the  establishment  of  good  schools  in  other 

mean’s  of  a national  system  would  be  greatly  more  available  if  all 
genSl  capital  applied  to  promote  that  system 

25x1  Is  It  not  possible  that  endowments  in  lands,  such  as  those  belonging  to  the 
•tvoyal  schools  of  Ireland,  might  have  the  effect  of  providing  through  a course  of 
ages  almost,  a source  from  which  education  could  be  supplied ; whereas  the  provid- 
g education  by  annual  estimate  or  by  local  contributions  miglit  be  of  a temporary 
ima,  the  result  of  particular  national  impulse  at  a particular  period?— There  would 

very  small  hope  for  the  public  at  large,  and  even  for  the  localities,  if  we 
D D 3 should 
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should  ever  see  the  time  when  there  should  be  the  smallest  danger  of  a relaxation 
of  the  spint  of  educating  the  people  under  a national  system.  It  would  then  be 
a matter  of  little  importance  whether  such  endowments  existed  or  not,  for  thev 
would  share  the  common  fate,  and  run  again  into  the  abuses  in  which  we  uowfinj 
them. 

2512.  Even  in  this  enlightened  age  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  were  to  propose  a grant  of  a sum  of  200,000  L for  the  support 
of  education  in  this  realm,  whether  he  wonld  be  able  to  carry  the  vote.  Supposing 
the  Univeraities  had  been  dependent  upon  annual  votes,  or  such  sources  as  you 
have  observed,  do  you  think  it  at  all  probable  that  they  would  have  subsisted  for 
several  centuries  r — I should  think  that  starting  from  the  period  of  society  in 
which  we  now  live,  they  would  have  a much  better  chance  of  the  support  of 
Parliament,  than  in  the  remote  ages  through  which  they  have  hitherto  passed;  but 
their  endowments,  splendid  as  they  are,  have  rather  subsisted  as  direct  estates  to 
the  fortunate  incumbents,  than  as  the  means  of  keeping  alive  and  diffusing  the  best 
education  j they  have  had  too  much  of  a monastic  character  for  this ; and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  have  been  the  subject  of  reproach,  according  to  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  as  the  asylums  of  errors  hunted  out  of  every  other  corner  of  society. 

2513.  Your  answer  does  not  mean  that  the  Univei'sities,  as  supported  by 
endowments,  have  been  the  means  of  retarding  education  instead  of  accelerating 
it  ? — No,  not  altogether  so ; for  those  endowments  and  the  monasteries  were  the 
only  chance  for  education  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  established,  and  long 
afterwards,  and  if  they  had  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  Legislature  they  would 
not  have  been  established  at  all ; education,  so  far  as  it  has  been  aided  by  them, 
would  not  without  them  have  been  heard  of. 

2514.  You  think  it  was  a matter  of  absolute  necessity  and  not  a matter  of 
choice  which  directed  the  endowments  in  land  for  the  support  of  schools,  the 
Legislature  at  that  time  not  being  in  the  habit  of  granting  sums  of  money  for  such 
purposes? — Quite  a matter  of  necessity;  there  would  have  been  no  schools 
without  it. 

1251 5-  You  cannot  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  advantages  of  their  existeace 
from  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  them  in  former  periods  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

2516.  Do  you  consider  it  an  additional  evil,  the  existence  of  endowments, 
mixing  up  the  duties  of  a teacher  of  a public  school  with  the  management  of 
lands  and  other  subjects  independent  of  the  purposes  of  education? — That  is  a 
great  evil. 

2517.  And  placing  them  beyond  the  control  of  Parliament  and  public  opiniout 
— No  doubt  of  it;  and  I should  think  that  that  is  one  cause  of  the  great  pre- 
dominance of  the  dead  languages  as  part  of  the  education  of  youth ; there  are 
such  magnificent  endowments  to  support  them,  which  must  fail  to  these  incum- 
bents if  the  dead  languages  did  not  continue  to  be  the  primary  object  of  education. 

2518.  Then  you  consider  that  any  individual  who,  in  a spirit  of  beneficence  and 
enlightened  charity,  should  form  an  endowment  and  give  an  estate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  furnishing  education  in  a particular  neighbourhood,  would  be  conferring 
an  evil  instead  ot  a benefit  on  society  ? — A relative  evil,  if  there  was  a national 
system  existing  at  the  same  time. 

2519.  And  a more  judicious  arrangement  on  his  part  would  be  to  place  what- 
ever funds  be  intended  for  education  at  the  disposal  of  such  public  system,  to  be 
applied  in  the  most  useful  manner? — Certainly. 

2520.  If  the  funds  arising  from  endowments  were  applied  in  the  manner  you 
suggest,  do  you  think  that  the  funds  required  from  Government  would  be  com- 
paratively small? — No  ; because  I should  suppose,  from  what  I have  heard,  th^ 
if  these  endowments  were  all  accumulated  they  would  not  nearly  be  adequate  to 
the  support  of  a national  system. 

2521.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  keep  up  a sort  of  competition, 
through  the  means  of  these  private  endowments;  where  the  trusts  were  fully 
performed,  might  not  tlie  existence  of  such  private  establishments  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  up  competition  with  any  systematic  arrangement  for  a national  esta- 
blishment which  might  be  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  suggestions  you  have 
given  to  the  Committee? — They  might,  certainly;  but  I am  so  much  disposed  to 
prefer  a general  and  extended  system,  that  I should  not  be  sorry  to  see  them  dis- 
appear by  being  merged  into  that  system. 

2522.  What 
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■25-22.  What  experience  have  we  of  such  a systematic  arrang-ement  of  national 
instruction  of  all  classes  as  you  propose? — It  exists  in  Prussia. 

2523.  How  long  has  it  existed  in  Prussia? — I believe  from  about  1819  the 
present  system  has  prevailed  there  ; and  it  exists  in  America. 

2524.  Has  it  not  been  stated  by  persons  ^vho  have  inquired  into  the  subject, 
that  the  systematizing  of  education  in  Prussia  has  been  to  produce  an  inertness  of 
feeling  on  the  subject,  and  to  paralyze  rather  than  stimulate  the  energies  of  the 
country,  in  that  respect? — I am  not  able  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  working 
of  the  system  in  Prussia ; it  is  certainly  not  so  in  America. 

■2525.  Would  you  apprehend  such  consequences  from  the  establishment  of  such 
a system  in  this  country  ? — I think  not ; and  certainly  we  could  not  be  worse  off 
than  we  are  under  our  present  free  system. 

2526.  The  question  has  reference  to  which  you  would  prefer,  a national  and 
systematic  education,  going  hand  in  hand  with  private  endowments,  subscriptions, 
&c.,  or  one  uniform  national  system  centralized,  which  should  supersede  all 
other  education  ? — I should  think,  the  system  which  was  to  operate  systematically 
throughout,  and  which  would  supersede  what  we  now  call  grammar  schools. 
I consider  grammar  schools  to  be  a very  great  obstruction  to  proper  elementary 
education,  and  I should  be  very  happy  to  see  grammar  schools  superseded,  and 
a proper  enlightened  system  of  real  knowledge  introduced  under  a systematic 
national  plan. 

2527.  Why  would  you  not  provide  for  national  education  solely  by  Government 
grants  at  once,  without  calling  upon  the  people  to  pay  by  subscription  or  assess- 
ment?— Because  I wish  the  people  to  know,  to  a certain  amount  at  least,  that  they 
were  paying  for  education ; it  would  increase  their  interest  in  it,  and  thus  be  the 
means  of  causing  a much  greater  watchfulness  over  it ; and  it  has  always  been 
found  that  the  best  possible  %vay  to  make  the  public  take  an  interest  in  anything  is 
to  make  them  pay  for  it,  and  they  always  associate  with  the  payment  of  money 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  and  the  interest  to  w'atch  the  working  of  the  system. 
I should  expect  from  the  payment  of  such  a rate  that  it  would  cause  a greater 
degree  of  public  interest  in  the  working  of  a great  national  plan,  than  there  would 
be  if  it  were  supported  entirely,  both  in  provisions  and  annual  expenses,  by  a 
national  grant. 

2528.  You  stated,  I think,  in  your  former  evidence  that  you  did  not  apprehend 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  such  an  assessment,  and  you  mentioned 
that  there  were  facts  to  bear  you  out ; will  you  furnish  the  Committee  w’ith  these 
facts  ? — The  only  example  of  the  payment  of  an  education  rate  is  where  it  falls 
upon  one  class  of  the  community,  namely,  the  landed  interest,  and  tliat  is  the  rate 
by  which  tlie  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  are  supported;  and  so  far  is  that  rate 
from  leading  those  who  pay  it  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  hostile  to  education,  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  tax  paid  by  the  landowners  which  they  least 
grudge.  The  parochial  education  of  Scotland  has  ahvays  been  the  boast  of  the 
country. 

2529.  You  have  strongly  expressed  your  preference  of  assessment  to  subscrip- 
tion w^ould  you  apprehend  that  in  the  voting  of  such  assessment  at  a public 
meeting,  the  rights  of  the  minority  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  majority  ? — The 
assessment  being  measured  by  an  ascertainable  and  previously  ascertained  fact, 
namely,  the  sum  wanted  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  such  a risk  must  be  very 
limited,  if  it  is  to  be  feared  at  all. 

2530*  H such  danger  existed,  do  you  think  it  could  be  counteracted,  by  requiring 
a large  proportion  of  the  meeting  to  form  this  majority  j such,  for  instance,  as 
three-tourths  or  four-fifths,  as  it  might  be  found  expedient? — That  ie  a good 
suggestion.  ® 

253^-  Should  not  individuals,  as  in  all  other  arrangements  of  society,  be  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  their  personal  feeling  and  convenience  to  the  general  good? — 
Certainly.  I might  mention  an  analogous  case,  that  of  assessment  of  the  poor 
rates  in  Scotland,  of  which  I have  never  heard  complaints.  Those  assessments 
axe  laid  on  by  the  proper  local  meetings,  according  to  the  sum  wanted  for  the 
actual  pauperism  of  the  year;  the  persons  who  assess  themselves  are  the  land- 
owners,  at  their  meetings,  and  I have  never  heard  a complaint  that  injustice  was 
done  to  any  portion  of  those  proprietors. 

2532.  Do  you  think  the  objections  made  to  the  assessment  are  futile,  when 
we  lake  into  consideration  the  local  benefits  derived  from  education  P — When  we 
take  tbat  consideration  into  view,  all  objections  vanish. 

B D 4 . 2533. 
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J.  Simpson,  Esq.  2533.  Do  you  think  it  quite  as  reasonable  to  provide  by  assessment  for  the 

support  of  national  education  as  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  courts 

3 Augusi  1835.  of  justice,  police,  gaols,  &c.  ? — I hold  it  •would  be  so,  for  national  education  is 
quite  as  important  as  any  object  which  has  been  alluded  to. 

2534.  Do  you  think  the  objections  to  such  an  arrangement  are  attributable 
more  to  the  ignorance  of  the  real  object  of  education,  or  inherent  difficulties  in  the 
subject  itself? — I think  certainly  the  first;  to  an  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
public  yet  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  a general  system  of  national  education. 

2535.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  national 
obligation  to  furnish  instruction,  is  reckoned  a duty,  upon  the  same  level  with  that 
of  protecting  person  and  property,  upon  the  ground  that  it  tends  also  to  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  State? — I have  heard  that  it  is  so ; and  it  is  very  important 
that  education  should  be  elevated  to  be  a national  object  of  that  rank. 

2536.  If  such  a feeling  were  generally  experienced  throughout  the  country,  w-ould 
there  not  be  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  humblest  portion  of  the  community 
to  support  it? — I hope  such  a time  will  come;  it  is  on  the  wing  ; and  education 
itself  will  be  the  means  of  hastening  its  arrival. 

2537.  You  have  stated  that  the  rate  upon  the  parish  for  the  support  of  the 
school  w'ould  be  inconsiderable,  and  would  not  be  felt  as  a heavy  burthen  ? — No, 
certainly,  when  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  locality  it  would  be  a very  trifling 
burthen, 

2538.  Is  it  so  felt  in  Scotland? — It  is  very  trifling,  even  in  relation  to  the 
landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,  who  pay  it  all ; but  when  spread  over  the  whole 
community,  it  will  fall  very  lightly  upon  the  householders,  and  yet  it  would  be 
important  that  they  paid  it ; it  probably  would  not  amount  to  more  than  2 in 
the  year,  upon  a house  of  60  s.  rent. 

2539-  you  think  it  would  be  a better  arrangement  that  there  should  be  an 
assessment  for  the  support  than  a large  contribution  at  once  for  the  building  01 
the  school  ? — Undoubtedly  that  last  should  come  from  Government. 

2540.  There  would  be  a great  objection  to  a large  contribution? — Yes. 

2541.  Is  it  a fair  arrangement,  that  a man  who  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  building  of  a school 
from  which  he  might  probably  derive  no  advantage  ? — I think  it  would  uot  be 
fair. 

2542.  On  the  other  side,  do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  that  he  should  pay 
for  the  education  vvhich  his  children  receive  during  the  current  year? — Yes. 

2543.  You  have  staled  that  the  parishes  in  general  would  willingly  acquiesce; 
do  you  think  that  the  sum  required  from  the  nation  would  be  of  such  amount  as 
to  meet  with  serious  opposition  from  the  Legislature  of  the  country  ? — I have  no 
doubt  it  would  be  an  amount  which  you  would  call  vast,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  Legislature  to  grant  it,  because  the  evil  is  not  pressing; 
ignorance  is  not  felt  to  press  urgently,  though  its  effects  are  felt  by  us  every  day 
and  every  hour  of  the  day ; but  it  is  not  one  of  those  obviously  urgent  and  press- 
ing evils  which  would  reconcile  the  country  and  induce  the  Legislature  to  make 
very  large  grants,  especially  so  soon  after  the  great  grant  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors. But  I should  look  forward  to  a demand  at  least  as  large  as  that  to 
establish  a system  of  national  education  all  over  the  empire,  and  perhaps  greater. 

2544-  Than  twenty  millions? — Yes,  twenty  millions ; as  much  has  often  been 
granted  for  the  fitting  out  of  a fleet,  the  equipment  of  an  army,  or  the  subsidizing 
of  a foreign  prince,  with  a certainty  of  its  never  being  repaid. 

2545-  Would  you  recommend  so  large  a sum  should  be  granted  at  once,  or  that 
small  sums  successively  should  be  voted  by  the  Legislature  ?— I should  expect  that  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  done  by  advances  of  smaller  'sums  ; a large  sum  would 
trighten  the  Legislature  and  the  Country  so  much,  that  I am  afraid  it  would  not  be 
effected. 

2546.  On  the.  plan  you  have  suggested,. as  to  the  application  of  Governmeni 
grants  in  building  schools,  and  other  objects  of  a permanent  nature,  is  it  not  to- 
be  supposed  that  after  a certain  period,  those  ends  being  fully  accomplished,  there 
would  not  be  demand  for  these  grants,  and  consequently  that  the  expenditure  of 

education  would  go  on  gradually  diminishing  from  year  to  year  ? No  doubt  that 

would  be  the  effect;  and  the  grants  would  come  to  be  needed  only  to  meet  the 
extension  of  the  population.  . 

2547- 
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2547.  So  that  ultimately  the  great  burthen  of  the  support  of  education  would 
rest  upon  the  several  localities,  and  not  on  the  State  ? — Yes. 

254S.  And  that  being  progressive,  time  would  be  allowed  for  the  public  mind 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  objects  in  view,  and  the  opposition  otherwise  apprehended 
would  be  gradually  removed  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  result. 

2549.  What  is  the  opinion  you  hold  upon  free  education? — I hold  that  educa- 
tion siiuuld  be  free  to  all  ranks  of  the  community  who  choose  to  accept  it.  I have 
very  long  and  deliberately  considered  this  question,  and  discussed  it  with  eminent 
educationists;  and  although  some  of  them  differ  from  me,  many  of  them,  for 
whose  opinion  I have  the  highest  respect,  concur  in  iny  opinion  that  a system  of 
free  education  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  national  plan. 

2.550.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  base  this  opinion? — The  sole  ground  on 
which  I hud  school  fees  defended  is  the  maxim,  which  seems  to  pass  current 
without  e.xamination,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  education  will  not  be  valued 
unless  it  is  paid  for;  but  the  practical  principle  upon  which  the  gi-eat  body  of  the 
people  will  act,  and  do  act,  as  experience  shows,  is  the  reverse  of  the  maxim 
namely,  that  education  will  not  be  paid  for  unless  it  be  valued.  It  is  a solecism 
to  hold  that  you  will  make  people  value  that  which  they  do  not  value,  by  demandino' 
payment  for  it.  Now  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  assessment  is  corn^ 
pulsory,  and  so  far  would  establish  value,  because  you  have  taken  the  money;  but 
school  fees  arc  voluntary.  You  must  leave  them  to  the  parent’s  option  to^pay, 
or  to  save  his  money  and  withhold  his  children.  If  he  does  not  value  educa^ 
tion,  I liaye  never  been  able  to  see  why  you  will  make  him  fall  in  love  with  it  bv 
merely  telling  him  he  must  pay  for  it  if  he  has  it.  I should  compare  such  a 
course  to  something  like  the  following  : suppose  you  were  to  tell  me,  “ you  shall 
have  all  that  rubbish  if  you  will  cart  it  away,”  but  I do  not  value  that  rubbish, 
and  I will  not  have  it,  particularly  as  the  condition  of  having  it  is  that  I should 
cart  it  away.  ‘‘  Oh,  then,  you  shall  pay  a shilling  a load  for  it  j”  and  immediately 
1 am  brought  to  value  it,  and  take  it  away ! In  the  same  way,  if  you  have  no 
other  way  to  make  the  lower  classes  value  education  than  by  making  them  pav  for 
it,  you  will  make  very  small  progress  indeed. 

2551.  You  stated  in  your  former  evidence  that  if  the  people  were  compelled  to 
assess  themselves,  or  if  they  did  assess  themselves,  they  would  then  value  their 
education  Yes  ; but  os  long  as  you  leave  it  to  their  option  to  pay  these  school 
fees  or  not,  if  they  do  not  value  the  education  they  will  refuse  to  pay  them,  and 
they  will  take  the  other  alternative,  of  withholding  their  fees  and  their  children 
from  education. 


2552.  Is  the  consequence  of  requiring  the  payment  of  school  fees  felt  in  manv 
cases  to  be  important,  especially  where  the  labouring  classes  are  in  question,  who  ac- 
tually derive  benefit  from  the  labour  of  their  children;  do  they  not  complain  that  thev 
are  not  merely  required  to  pay  fees  for  their  children,  but  also  dve  up  the  labour  or 
the  produce  resulting  from  the  labour,  of  their  children  ?— Yes';  that  will  operate  as 
another  repellent  force ; but  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  require  educa- 
tion most,  have,  in  the  demand  of  school  fees,  a sufficient  inducement  to  avoid 
education  altogether ; and  I know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  practical  result  is 
that  79  out  of  every  20  of  that  class  will  not  come  into  the  schools  if  you  demand 
money  from  them;  and  that  the  one  in  20  who  attends  is  the  child  of  parents 
probably  of  better  feelings,  and  certainly  better  means ; and  the  result  has  been 
that  in  the  schools  in  Edinburgh,  and,  I understand,  in  London,  (it  has  been  civeri 
in  evidence  of  the  great  Borough-road  School,)  that  the  attendance  is  of  children  of  a 
oetter  order.  But  the  most  important  object  of  a national  system  is  the  education 
01  tbe  lowest,  of  the  most  degraded  of  the  people;  and  when  we  established  an  infant 
-ciiool  m Edinburgh,  we  chose  a locality  for  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
one  ouhe  lowest  portions  of  the  population,  the  too  famous  West  Port,  which  the 
^ommittee  \nil  recollect,  was  the  scene  of  the  atrocities  of  Burke  and  Hare.  *But 
nas  turned  out  (and  I impute  it  solely  to  the  school  fees  that  are  there  taken) 
niir  Jr  pupils  indeed  from  the  locality  close  to  which  we  placed 

ur  school,  the  great  majority  being  of  a better  class  of  society,  and  coming  from 
excellence  of  the  tuition  and  training;  they  are  wcli- 
annppr  their  parents  visit  the  school  most  of  them  have  the 

chffHrp.  » n i-espectable  tradespeople,  and  we  have  not  that  description  of 
there  principally  ” ^ ' 


there. 
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2553-  The  object  of  education  being  principally,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
to  extend  knowledge  and  morality  to  the  lowest  classes,  do  you  conceive  it  to  beof 
the  utmost  importance  that  all  obstacles  should  be  removed  which  might  impede  its 
proo-ress,  and  school  fees,  as  you  state,  impeding  it,  would  it  not  be  better  they  should 
be  dispensed  with  ?— I have  not  a remaining  doubt  on  the  subject;  that  coarse  is  not 
matter  of  choice,  it  is  imperative.  I may  add,  that  the  infant  school  of  which  I have 
spoken  is  little  more  than  half  filled,  and  all  the  exertions  of  the  teacher,  ihe 
directors  and  directresses,  who  are  very  active  recruiters,  although  we  have  been 
in  existence  five  years,  have  utterly  failed  to  increase  the  attendance,  and  failed 
most  amono  the  lower  classes  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  never  morethaa 
from  100  to°i50,  though  we  have  accommodation  for  250. 

2554.  Is  the  case  of  Prussia,  where  school  fees  are  taken,  but  attendance 
at  the  same  time  compulsory,  a fair  criterion  of  the  opeiation  of  the  system? 
— Bv  no  means  a fair  criterion. 

2555.  If  objections  existed  to  gratuitous  education,  the  education  you  con- 
template  cannot  properly  be  called  such,  inasmuch  as  you  have  actual  paymeot 
thou‘^h  in  a different  form,  by  assessment  ? — Certainly,  we  should  pay  in  another 
way,°by  a grant  from  Government  and  by  an  efficient  rate. 

2556.  The  objection  to  the  character  of  charity  schools  cannot  apply  in  conse- 
quence to  those  schools  which  the  whole  people  support  ? — No;  even  very  poor 
people  are  too  proud  to  send  their  children  to  a charity  school ; but  a general  and 
national  system  of  free-scbools  would  put  an  end  to  the  character  of  pauper 
education ; moreover,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  opulent  will  feel  a right  to  seed 
their  children  to  the  schools  where  all  is  free,  but  for  which  they  pay  in  anotiier 
way. 

2557.  In  a large  school,  where  school  fees  are  paid,  some  individuals  in  the 
school  may  be  received  to  a certain  degree  gratuitously,  by  others  paying  for 

' them  ? — Yes,  this  is  very  common  ; but  it  is  just  another  of  the  innumerable  ways 
in  which  benevolence  is  burthened.  It  would  be  much  more  just,  much  more 
efiectual,  and  much  less  precarious,  that  the  nation  should  provide  education,  as  it 
now  does  protection,  free  to  all. 

2558.  Are  these  school  fees  intended  to  prevent  the  character  of  gratuitous 
education? — They  operate  to  the  pupils  as  gratuitous  education. 

2559.  Do  you  think  school  fees  impede  the  union  of  different  classes  in  those 
schools  r — Yes ; by  excluding  the  lower  classes. 

2560.  Can  you  state  facts  which  bear  out  the  opinion  you  have  just  given? 
— Yes,  with  regard  to  the  desertion  of  the  schools  by  the  lower  classes,  when 
fees  are ' demanded.  I have  requested  the  teachers  of  the  Lancasterian  and 
Infant  schools  in  Edinburgh,  for  two  or  three  years  pastj  to  pay  very  particular 
attention  to  that  matter ; and  the  report  of  both  Mr.  Dun  of  the  Lancasterian, 
and  Mr.  Milne  of  the  Infant  school,  has  been,  that  the  attendance  of  a pupil 
always  fell  off  as  his  school-fee  debt  increased  ; and  they  have  very  often  them- 
selves tried  the  experiment,  at  their  own  expense,  of  wiping  off  the  score; 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  defaulter  was  sent  back,  again.  They  have 
stated  to  me,  and  they  both  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
their  doors  were  thrown  open,  they  would  greatly  increase  their  numbers.  Mr. 
Dun  has  a school  of  about  300  boys,  (there  are  300  girls  under  a mistress  in 
another  apartment,)  but  he  could  accommodate  500  ; and  he  has  no  doubt,  thatil 
his  doors  were  thrown  open  by  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  he  would  have  50'^- 
Mr.  Milne  has  assured  me,  that  he  also  is  certain  that  he  would  double  his  num- 
bers, and  that  he  would  see  what  he  longs  to  see,  the  inferior  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation sent  to  him.  the  class  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  have  some 
prospect  of  humanizing  them.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  wretched 
children  of  that  neighbourhood  in  rags  and  filth,  playing  at  the  very  doors  of  tas 
infant  school ; and  when  they  have  been  asked  whether-  they  would  not  wish  to  be 
put  to  the  infant  school,  their  answer  invariably  is,  that  they  would  like  it  verj 
much,  but  their  parents  cannot  pay  for  them.  I had  lately  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing in  company  the  Roman-catWic  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  his  clergv* 
both  exceedingly  intelligent  and  accomplished  men.  I was  invited  for  the  purpo^® 
of  recommending  to  them  the  infant  school  for  the  young  of  their  flock,  for  whom 
the  means  of  education  were  much  wanted,  if  the  conversation  could  be  led  tliat 
way,  which  was  easily  managed.  They  readily  promised  to  come  to  visit  ib 
appointed  a day.  I had  great  pleasure  in  meeting  them,  and  in  finding  that  whue 
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thev  deliahted  in  all  they  saw,  they  expressed  theinselves  under  no  apprehension 
about  proselytising,  as  the  religious  instruction  is  limited  at  that  very  early  age  to 
Scripture  stories  and  precepts,  without  any  doctrinal  points  whatever.  They  were 
so  niuch  pleased  witli  the  health,  the  cleanliness,  the  refinement,  the  intellectual 
2eal  and  activity,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  children,  that  on  leaving  the 
school,  the  bishop  stated  to  me  his  earnest  wish  that  he  could  be  enabled  to  per- 
suade all  his  people  to  send  their  children  to  it;  but  that  the  school  fees  would  be 
a bar  that  would  be  found  insuperable.  It  is  three  months  ago,  and  the  Catholic 
children  have  not  joined  the  school,  and  are  not  expected. 

2561.  Can  you  give  any  instance  to  the  Committee  of  the  operation  of  free 
education  in  America,  France  and  Prussia  r — I know  that  education  is  free  in  New 
England,  and  generally  in  American  United  States,  and  I learn  from  the  best  autho- 
rity that  it  works  unexceptionably.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  particular  in- 
stances. There  very  great  national  exertions  are  made  to  support  education,  and 
it  is  given  free  to  all  who  choose  to  take  it,  the  nation  paying  for  that  of  which  the 
nation  reaps  the  benefit.  This  is  worthy  of  a great,  an  enlightened,  and  a free 
people.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  subject  would  assume  this  high  moral 
character  in  this  country,  and  the  paltry  commercial  notion  of  paying  for  value, 
the  poor  paying,  be  got  rid  of.  I am  sure  it  will,  when  it  is  reflected  upon,  with 
the  aid  of  higher  social  principles  and  feelings.  The  education  of  the  British  peo- 
ple should  be  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathe,  like  the  g-lad  tidings  of  their  religion, 
“ milk  without  money  and  without  price.”  There  is  an  Illustrious  Educationist  in, 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature  whom  it  would  peculiarly  become  to  be  the 
tirst  to  announce  to  his  country  this  noble  principle.  "With  that  person  I have 
just  been  honoured  with  an  interview,  in  which,  among  other  educational  topics, 
the  question  of  school  fees  was  discussed.  I was  much  gratified  to  find  that  his 
mind  is  yet  open  on  that  vital  question,  and  that  he  is  not  only  deeply  reflecting 
on  its  principles,  but  possessing  himself  to  a great  extent  of  facts  upon  which  its 
decision  must  depend.  I hope  the  Committee  will  pardon  this  digression. 

2562.  In  France? — Upon  perusing  the  very  elaborate  and  talented  report  of 
the  ^linister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Guizot,  to  the  King,  in  April  last,  I see 
it  is  there  intended  that  the  education  should  be  free  to  all  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  They  will  find  that  to  be  a large  proportion  indeed  of  the 
lower  class  in  France,  and  it  would  be  so  in  this  country ; as  I hold  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  not  able  to  pay  school  fees,  which  come  heavier  than,  and 
in  addition  to,  a general  assessment. 

25^>3-  Do  you  not  think  it  right  that  that  portion  of  the  community  which 
benefits  roost  from  education,  the  parent  and  the  child,  should  pay  more  than  the 
other  classes,  for  instance  bachelors,  who  have  not  so  deep  aiv  interest  ? — I con- 
sider the  bachelor  is  very  greatly  benefited  by  the  education  of  the  people,  from 
the  higher  morality  it  introduces  and  the  greater  safety  it  gives  to  person  and 
property.  Education  is  not  merely  a direct  benefit  to  tbe  individual  who  receives 
it,  but  is  an  inestimable,  though  indirect,  blessing  to  the  public. 

2564.  Do  you  think  it  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  require  that  per- 
sons should  be  educated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  give  them  instruction  ? 
— I think  that  would  certainly  be  a great  inconsistency. 

2565.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  lower  classes  have  an  inherent  right  to  educa- 
fion?— On  several  grounds  they  have  a distinctly  recognisable  right  to  education. 
First,  the  Government  punish  crimes,  which  they  lack  moral  right  to  do  unless 
they  shall  previously  take  the  best  means  of  preventing  them ; and  that  is  by 
placing  education  witliin  the  reach  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  This  is  the  class  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  criminals  are.  found.  Secondly,  the  manual  labourer 
has  another  ground  upon  which  he  can  place  his  right  to  have  his  children  educated, 
namely,  that  all  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  life  come  from  the  muscles 
and  the  sinews  of  his  class,  and  that  while  we  are  keeping  that  class  at  over-labour 
for  all  their  waking  hours,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  take  care  of  their  children, 

while  the  parent  is  labouring  for  us,  we  should  be  educating  the  child.  There 
IS  more  of  legal  as  well  as  moral  right  in  this  than  probably  at  first  sight  may 
appear.  Thirdly,  there  is  yet  another  principle  upon  which  I should  found  the 
right  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  free  education  of  their  children,  and  that  is,  that 
alter  all,  they,  as  the  body  of  the  people,  are  the  chief  tax-payers,  for  they  are 

e great  consumers.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
ouptry  IS  levied  upon  their  consumption  ; they  are  therefore  entitled,  as  the  great 

2*^*  E E 2 tax-payers. 
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tax-payers,  to  have  a portion  of  their  contributions  to  the  State  back  again,  ia  that 
the  most  blessed  of  all  forms,  the  education  of  their  children.  Upon  these  three 
principles,  I should  say  there  is  a moral,  nay  a legal  right,  on  the  part  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

2566.  Do  you  contemplate  any  evil  result  likely  to  ensue  from  the  education  of 
the  people  generally,  either  to  the  persons  educated  or  to  the  teachers  who  educate 
from  thus  giving  education  perfectly  gratuitously? — I do  not  see  the  possibility  of 
any  injury  whatever,  and  I have,  I trust,  amply  detailed  the  advantages. 


MartiSf  4"  die  Augusti,  18S5. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


James  Simpson,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

2567.  IN  discussing  the  propriety  of  paying  school  fees,  you  have  already 
observed  that  such  payments  militate  against  the  interests  of  education,  and  the 
constant  and  punctual  attendance  of  scholars ; are  not  evils  stated  to  arise  on  the 
other  side,  from  education  being  given  perfectly  gratis  to  children ; can  you  iiistaoce 
any  cases  confirmatory  of  such  statement  that  have  fallen  uuder  your  observa- 
tion ? — I should  not  say  that  I am  aware  of  any  evils  having  been  found  practi- 
cally to  arise  from  it ; 1 have  heard  of  instances  where  the  experiment,  as  it  has 
been  called,  has  been  tried  of  gratuitous  education,  by  establishing  a gratis  school, 
and  that  school  has  not  been  well  attended.  I think  I can  account  for  thac,  ia 
the  reproach  and  feeling  of  degradation  by  which  even  the  very  humblest  class  are 
actuated  in  attending  a school  which  has  the  mark  upon  it  of  being  a charity  school, 
while  all  other  pupils  around  are  paying  school  fees ; but  it  would  not  operate  if 
the  system  of  freedom  were  recognized  as  universal,  for  the  peer  and  the  peasant. 

256S.  It  would  then  be  requisite,  in  order  to  give  efficiency  to  this  system, 
not  only  that  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  school,  but  that  every  school  in  the  country 
should  adopt  the  system? — Every  elementary  school;  then  I should  fear  no  evil 
from  it. 

2569.  But  till  that  principle  be  carried  into  practice,  you  are  apprehensive  that 
the  system  of  gratuitous  education  would  be  attended  with  the  disadvantages 
ascribed  to  it? — I should  expect  it  would. 

2570.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  system  of  fees  has  the  effect  of  urging, 
the  master  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars,  and  to  raise  the  character  as  mach 
as  possible  of  his  school : in  superseding  that  motive  you  propose  to  give  another, 
which  you  consider  equally  strong,  by  making  the  advancement  of  the  master 
to  depend  on  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  his  activity  in  the  school? — That 
is  one  motive.  I mentioned  others,  namely,  his  certificate  of  qualification,  the 
system  of  rigorous  inspection,  and  annual  re-election. 

2571.  These  remarks  have  application  at  present  to  elementary  educationr— 
Entirely  ; for  all  I have  said  is  in  relation  to  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes, 
to  all  classes. 

2572.  \ou  have  spoken  of  elections;  do  you  not  conceive  that  very  serious 
inconveniences  would  arise  from  the  periodical  re-election  of  teachers;  unsteadiness 
in  the  working  of  the  system,  and  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  he 
should  be  disturbed  from  other  causes  besides  neglect  and  want  of  competency  w 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  ?— When  I used  the  word  election,  I should  have  used 
the  word  appointment ; every  election  is  an  appointment,  but  every  appointment  is 
not  an  election.  I should  not  apprehend  any  such  evil  under  a proper  system  of 
appointment,  if  it  were  rendered  as  unexceptionable  as  possible. 

-573*  Is  it  not  found,  in  other  public  offices,  that  a fixed  salarv  and  the  supprcs* 
Sion  of  fees  have  not  n any  degree  injured  the  efficiency  of  the  officer  Certainly 
not,  it  he  is  under  proper  inspection,  and  subject  to  proper  responsibility. 

■-2574'  And  this  principle  has  been  so  generally  recognized  in  our  civil  adminhtra* 
tion,  that  in  every  case  where  fees  could  be  superseded,  they  have  been  superseded 
by  the  Legislature? — In  all  judicial  appointments  it  is  a matter  of  principle  to  sup- 
press fees  ; yet  wc  do  not  find  that  our  Judges  are  slow  or  slack  in  performance  ol 
their  duties,  when  they  are  under  the  eye  of  a vigilant  public. 

2575- 
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2575.  Those  observations  may  not  be  merely  confined  to  a class  so  distinguished 
its  that  of  Judges,  but  are  found  to  apply  to  much  inferior  classes  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration, where  the  .same  exalted  motives  do  not  operate  so  strongly  as  in  the 
higher  class  to  which  you  have  referred  ?— Yes.  to  much  inferior  functionaries 
I should  add,  I think  the  dependence  upon  fees  generally  degrades  the  office  and" 
the  functionary.  There  is  something  so  mercenary  in  looking  always  to  the  increase 
of  fees,  that  I think  the  whole  character  is  injured  by  it,  and  that  the  teachers  of  youth 
would  stand  on  a higher  footing  if  they  were  independent  of  fees  entirely,  but  still 
subject  to  the  responsibilities  or  under  the  control  I have  mentioned. 

2576.  Is  there  not  another  evil  arising  from  the  collection  of  the  fees,  the  bring- 
ing the  teacher  too  much  in  contact  and  sometimes  in  collision  with  his  pupils  and 
their  parents? — I should  hold  that  to  be  a decided  evil. 

2577.  And  this  has  been  so  decided,  that  the  Prussian  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion have  required  that  the  fees  should  be  collected,  not  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the 
committee  or  council,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  and  disputes  tiiat  mivht  arise 
from  the  teacher  collecting  them  himself  ?— I understand  it  is  the  Prussian  course- 
it  is  one  of  which  I very  highly  approve.  I extremely  dislike  that  the  pupils  shall 
connect  their  master  with  money,  or  think  or  feel  that  be  is  teaching  for  money. 

2578.  Do  you  think  the  suppression  of  fees  would  tend  considerably  to  exalt,  iii  the 

opinion  of  the  pupils  aud  in  the  public  mind,  the  character  of  the  teacher? 

I think  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  that  most  desirable 
result,  the  elevation  of  the  certainly  unjustly  degraded  character  of  the  teachers  of 
youth,  that  could  be  devised. 

_ 2579.  ts  found  to  have  that  effect  in  cases  of  religious  teachers,  who,  receiv- 
ing no  gratuity  or  endowment  from  the  State,  are  paid  solely  bv  their  flocks  as 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  endowments  of  churches,  &c.  &c.  ?— I tlmik  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that,  tn  the  dependence  for  his  daily  bread,  of  a religious  teacher,  on  his 
people,  there  is  a certain  deduction  from  his  high  station,  and  that  there  may  be 
m inferior  minds,  a tendency  not  to  do  the  religious  duty  with  that  independence’ 
which  IS  desirable. 


2580.  In  some  instances  has  it  not  been  found  that  this  dependence lias  consider- 
ably  biassed  even  religious  instruction? — I believe  it. 

2581.  May  not  an  apprehension  be  entertained  that  it  may  still  more  consider- 
ably bias  the  instruction  given  in  schools,  in  order  to  accord  as  much  as  possible 
witli  the  wish  of  the  parents  and  swell  the  amount  of  school  fees .?— It  would  do 
SO  certainly,  if  parents  have  the  power  of  removing  their  children. 

25S2.  Has  It  not  been  found,  in  many  instances,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low 
state  ot  education  m the  schools  in  Scotland,  the  necessity  of  complvinv  with  the 
unjust  and  ignorant  solicitations  of  parents? — Even  in  the  inodelinfanrschool  of 
nambnrgh  the  teacher  complains  of  attempted  control  by  some  of  the  parents. 

2583.  Are  not  all  these  results  of  observation  rather  at  variance  with  the  view 
you  submitted  to  the  Committee,  so  unfavourable  to  anything  like  permanent 
endowments,  and  which  tended  to  render  the  whole  education  of  the  country 
dependent  on  the  state  of  feeling,  either  in  the  Legislature,  who  has  to  bestow  the 

annual  grant,  or  on  the  parties  who  are  to  contribute  to  the  local  rate- To  that  I 

answer,  that  I should  be  contented  that  the  feeling  were  communicated  from  the 

?orflon  of  the  couiSj?  ’ the  enlightennd 

mem  nt'  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  obtaining  from  Parlia- 

^PPrdtend  that  tlmse  difficulties 
dated-!  ? a proportion  as  a good  education  system  were  couso- 

ren.n^'  ^ tl'mk  that  the  difficulties  would  diminish  everyday  for  two 

Education’’  ‘isht  on  L subject  of 

vantaoes  n’f  1^^’  ’ there  would  be  also  the  expenence  of  the  immense  ad- 
vantages  ot  its  practical  workmo. 

neeHe  ent.rl  d 1 a “f  that  no  apprehension 

fcUy  to  ns  tan-  operation,  it  will  not  ^sufficient 

that  ther  “^  L.  should  he  very  glad  to’ believe 

impulse  wil  roesonable  prospect  of  that  result;  my  belief  is,  that  that 

etuhled Live  "=“P°™7.  ttnd  that  it  will  be  very  soon  exhausted.  I am 
still  in  Edinh.irah  ^ ™d  by  another.  I know  that  we  are  come  to  a stand- 
on  condition  tw  were  offered,  as  I said  before,  the  mostJiberal  grants, 

630.  * voluntary  subscriptions  we  would  meet  them  with  one-half  or 

E E 3 ' ■ one-tenth 
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one-tenth  the  amount,  the  grant  would  be  a mere  mockery  to  us ; we  could  not 
accept  it  for  the  burden  would  fall  on  1,200  individuals  out  ot  150,000.  I have 
no  reason  to  think  it  would  be  much  better  anywhere  else.  The  impulse  alluded  to 
is  temporary,  and  would  be  limited  to  those  places  where  they  have  hitherto  had 

no  schools  at  all.  /■  1 ..  1 • 1 

2586.  Yet  you  have  taken  for  granted,  as  one  of  the  great,  means  which  are  to 
keep  in  order  a system  of  national  education,  that  the  public  opinion  will  always 
operate  strong  in  favour  of  education;  that  the  public  mind  _ on  the  subject  will 
be  always  so  much  alive  as  to  prevent  a torpor  creeping  over  institutions  for  the  par- 
nose  of  education?— Yes ; but  the  public  opinion  will  not  go  the  length  of  putting 
the  hand  in  the  pocket  to  the  requisite  extent.  The  only  mode  of  ensuring  this 

would  be  to  equalize  the  tax  on  the  whole  community. 

2587  If  a sense  of  the  value  of  education  prevail  at  ail,  is  it  not  likely  to  evince 
itself  by  a disposition  on  tlie  part  of  parents  to  bestow  a portion  of  llieir  income  ob 
the  education  of  their  children,  which  is,  in  effect;  a voluntary  contribution 
under  another  name?— Only  we  find  it  is  not  true  that  education  is  provided  for 

as  other  things  are.  . , , , 1 1 , 

•■>588  Does  not  experience  show  that  even  m the  humblest  classes  people  are 
wiUinv  to  mate  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  their  children  f— Not  one  in  20, 
certainly,  of  the  lower  classes  would  give  one  farthing,  as  long  as  their  poverty  and 

miserable  habits  of  sensuality  continue.  _ 

2589.  Supposing  such  a system  as  you  have  described  were  m force,  would  you 
think  it  ricrht  and  expedient  that  the  State  should  require  that  every  child  should 
20  to  school? — I should  be  happy  to  see  some  such  system  established;  the  manner 
of  it  is  the  difficulty.  It  exists  in  Prussia,  and  all  over  Germany.  In  Prance  they 
are  making  the  experiment  of  doing  without  it;  but  I think  it  is  extremely pm- 
bable  that  they  will  come  to  some  kind  of  compulsion  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Prussia. 

2590.  You  would  compel  parents  to  educate  their  children? — To  send  them  to 

free  schools.  . , , 

2591.  Would  you  prescribe  strictly  the  schools  to  which  they  were  to  send 
tl^em  ? — Under  a national  system,  I should  say  to  the  existing  national  school  of 
the  parish  or  locality. 

2592.  The  Prussian  system  does  not  go  quite  so  far;  it  requires  merely  thaUhe 
child  should  be  educated,  but  it  does  noq  prescribe  the  place  of  education  : that, 
probably,  is  a greater  degree  of  liberty  than  you  would  contemplate  1 — It  must  have 
modifications  and  limits.  The  working  classes  are  not  stationary ; they  move  for 
work  from  one  place  to  another,  and  in  their  case  the  compulsion  would  be  the 
attendance  of  their  children  in  the  school  in  the  place  of  their  actual  residence  for 
the  time.  The  thing  is  attended  with  immense  difficulties,  I acknowledge. 

2593.  Practically,  the  system  if  carried  into  full  operation  would  be,  that  the 
community  at  large  could  only  receive  education  at  one  fountain ; and  that  over 
that  fountain  the  directive  power  would  have  an  almost  unlimited  control  ? — There 
is  no  good  without  some  evil ; but  such  an  evil  is  immeasurably  the  least  of  tbetwo, 
when  compared  with  the  consequences  of  the  ignorance  which  at  present  prevails  m 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  mischiefs  that  thence  result.  There  must 
be  a certain  sacrifice  of  liberty  for  the  public  good,  and  it  could  not  be  in  a better 
cause.  If  there  is  to  be  constraint,  if  there  is  to  be  compulsion,  it  is  for  an  eud  0 
vast  importance. 

2594.  Do  you  conceive  the  State  has  a right  in  such  a case  as  that,  to  compel- 

— I should  say  that  the  State  has  right,  as  the  State  has  power,  to  compel,  u 
public  good  requires  it;  but  it  is  important  that  that  power  should  be  founded  on 
right.  There  is  an  analogous  compulsory  interference  by  the  State ; namely,  tha 
parent  must  maintain  his  child,  feed  it  and  clothe  it,  and  prevent  it  becomiug 
burden  to  the  community.  The  parent  incurs  that  debt  to  society,  when  he  a ^ 
his  child  to  the  population ; and  it  is  a very  slight  extension  of  that  principle,  see% 
that  he  may  be  compelled  by  the  ordinary  compulsitors  of  law  to  maintain  his  cni  c, 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  put  it  in  a way  of  education  which  would  preveu 
growing  up  a nuisance  or  a criminal.  , •••(iiaJ 

2595.  Do  you  think  it  a greater  hardship  or  a greater  infringement  of  innivi 
liberty,  to  require  that  a parent  should  send  bis  child  to  school,  than  that  the  S» 
in  case  of  danger  should  require,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  the  physical  aid  ot  tbepop^. 
iation  in  defence  of  the  soil  and  independence  of  the  country  ?— Certainly  not. 
the  State  cau*compel  our  attendance  under  arms,  to  meet  wounds  and  death  m 
field,  it  is  so  slight  a duty  that  the  parent-shall  send  his  child  to  school,  that  I can 
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conceive  it  to  be  anything  that  can  be  called  an  infringement  of  his  liberty  that  he 
should  be  so  far  controlled. 

2596.  This  infringement,  even  if  it  existed,  could  not  affect  the  child  ? — No,  you 
are  putting  the  child  in  a way  of  happiness. 

2597-  Nor  the  parent? — It  is  a benefit  to  the  parent,  if  it  were  nothing  more 
than  to  have  his  child  taken  care  of  five  or  six  hours  a day. 

2598.  There  is  no  one  individual,  then,  to  whom  injury  is  done  by  such  a sys- 
tem r — Certainly  not,  provided  you  do  not  exact  school  fees ; and  provided  farther, 
the  religious  education  of  your  elementary  schools  is  not  sectarian.  School  fees 
and  sectarianism  would  render  compulsory  I'esort  to  school  intolerable  injustice  and 
tyranny. 

2599.  Your  whole  system  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  machinery 
you  have  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people  is  perfect,  or  nearly  so? — 
Yes. 

2600.  Suppose  that,  practically,  it  were  to  turn  out  that  it  u’as  impossible  to 
provide  a nearly  perfect  machinery,  w’ould  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  society 
that  a child  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  a school  in  which  either  the  education 
were  inferior,  or  in  which  the  discipline  were  so  constructed  as  greatly  to  militate 
against  the  happiness  of  the  individual  child  ; would  you  consider  the  compul- 
sory system,  under  such  circumstances,  an  advantage  to  society  ? — No,  certainly 
not;  I should  only  consider  a compulsory  system  applicable  to  a good  system  of 
education,  but  which  system  I think  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  realizing. 

2601.  Then  all  the  answers  you  have  just  given  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
system  are  contingent  on  the  adoption  of  a system  which  you  are  hereafter  to 
explain  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2602.  Have  you  any,  and  what  precedents  for  compulsion? — That  compulsion 
was  adopted  in  Scottish  education  is  proved  by  the  5th  statute  of  James  4,  c.  52  : 
its  import  is  this,  that  all  the  greater  and  lesser  barons,  that  is,  the  nobility  and  the 
squires  or  lairds,  should  send  their  eldest  sons  to  the  schools ; and  the  education 
thought  the  best  at  the  time  is  mentioned,  namely,  to  perfect  them  in  Latin,  and  in 

which  is  law,  that  they  should  be  able  to  dispense  justice.  The  penalty  for 
non-compliance  with  the  Act  is  20  1. 

2603.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a similar  law  or  ordinance  of  Henry  8,  direct- 
ing that  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  should  send  their  children  to  the  schools  at 
Drogheda  and  other  schools  in  Ireland,  to  learn  English  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that 
law  ; but  it  is  a singular  coincidence  that  Henry  8 and  James  4 were  contemporary 
sovereigns. 

2604.  Are  you  aware  if  there  is  any  similar  statute  or  law  in  the  New  England 
States  requiring  that  children  should  be  sent  to  school,  under  a heavy  penalty  on 
their  parents  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

2605.  Has  any  injurious  result  followed  this  compulsory  system  in  Scotland? — 
I am  not  aware  of  it. 

2606.  Was  it  acted  on? — As  at  that  period  the  eldest  sons  of  barons  and 
lesser  barons  were  as  ignorant  as  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  it  was  very  im« 
portant  to  compel  them  to  take  that  education  which  they  probably  did  not  then 
value,  it  is  to  be  presumed  it  was  acted  upon. 

2607.  On  what  authority  do  you  say  it  was  acted  upon  ?— On  no  authority  of 
the  fad ; but  the  existence  of  the  law  is  a very  good  evidence  of  its  having  been 
acted  upon.  It  is  now  in  desuetude;  but  it  would,  I have  no  doubt,  be  acted  on 
at  the  time. 

260S.  Are  there  not  many  Acts  in  the  statute-book  never  acted  on?— I should 
suppose  few  that  are  not  acted  upon  when  first  passed.  The  only  evidence,  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  which  we  can  have  that  the  statute  in  question  was  acted  upon, 
would  be  convictions  and  fines  for  non-compliance  with  it ; but  the  absence  of  these 
would  not  prove  the  negative,  that  the  statute  was  not  acted  upon.  But  in  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  the  power  in  the  State  to'compel  attendance  at  schools, 
the  mere  passing  of  the  statute  is  a sufficient  precedent.  ' 

2609.  In  the  New  England  States  it  has  been  acted  on  ? — Yes. 

2610,  And  the  results  have  been  salutary? — Yes,  I should  say  so,  on  the  autho- 

rity of  a distinguished  person,  Mr.  Richards,  the  late  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who 
came  to  England  for  his  health  this  time  twelvemonth.  I had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Mm  repeatedly  in  Edinburgh.  He  considered  the  compulsion  recognized  in  the 
tree  States  of  America  to  be  quite  a legitimate  interference  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  that  State.  'i  & v v 

^30-  E E 4 2611,  The 
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Jamc^  Simpson,  26ii.  Tlie  soeers  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  compulsory  system  of  Germany 
lisq.  are  equally  applicable,  as  far  as  the  principle  goes,  to  the  practice  of  the  free  States 

of  America? — Certainly. 

4 .A-ugust  1835.  2612.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  in. 

fringement  on  personal  liberty  r — Certainly,  when  the  thing  to  be  done  is  so  easy, 
and  so  beneficial  to  the  person  constrained. 

2613.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  such  a compulsory  system  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  required  much  longer  than  one  generation  — I should  think  one  generation  would 
certainly  do  away  w'ith  a necessity  of  its  being  acted  on. 

2614.  Do  you  ground  that  opinion  on  any  information  you  have  of  its  operation  in 
the  New  England  States,  or  Prussia? — I should  ground  it  more  on  the  fact  known  to 
mvself,  that  in  Scotland,  although  there  is  no  compulsion  to  attend  the  parochial 
schools,  the  habit  of  200  years  has  rendered  non-attendance  there  so  disgraceful  as  to 
furnish  a moral  compulsion  strong  enough  without  any  other ; and  I should  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  wc  should  find  the  same  feeling  prevailing  all  over  the  country. 

2615.  Is  not  the  experience  of  Scotland  at  variance  with  your  views  of  the  neces- 
sity of  compulsion ; does  it  not  go  to  establish  the  point,  that  if  the  State  places 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community  the  best  description  of  education 
suited  to  the  circumstances,  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it  ?— I should 
still  think  that  compulsion  in  many  cases,  such  as  in  that  of  the  lowest  inhabitants 
of  London,  whose  children  are  in  the  streets,  for  instance,  would  be  necessary  at 
finst,  but  tlmt  it  would  cease  to  be  necessary  in  time. 

2616.  Are  not  the  cases  which  you  mention,  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
classes  in  large  cities,  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  ? — No  ; I think  that  witli 
regard  to  the  appreciation  of,  or  the  desire  for  education,  that  the  defect  will  go 
considerably  higher  in  the  working  classes  than  merely  what  I call  the  most  degraded 
in  large  cities. 

2617.  The  experience  of  Scotland  has  been,  that  all  classes  are  anxious  in  the 
country  parishes  for  education? — Yes,  but  not  in  cities  ; character  is  more  easily 
w’atcherl  in  the  country,  every  one  is  known,  and  example  is  followed. 

2618.  It  has  been  found  in  England,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  digest  ol 
national  education  in  i8i8,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  rural  population  have 
objected  to  sending  their  children  to  school  on  the  ground  that  it  deprives  them  of 
their  labour ; and  so  far  as  their  profits  go,  do  you  not  think  that  compulsion  would 
be  a dire.ct  interference  witli  property  ? — In  so  far  it  would ; but  it  would  be  a legi- 
timate interference.  Besides,  school  hours  by  no  means  exhaust  the  whole  day, 
and  it  would  be  no  great  interference  with  property  that  the  child  should  attend  the 
elementary  school  from  three  to  six  hours  in  the  day ; there  would  be  ample  time 
remaining  for  the  parent  reaping  all  the  advantages  which  he  ought  to  reap  from 
the  persona!  services  or  labour  of  children  of  that  age.  It  is  right  to  distinguish 
infant  schools  from  juvenile.  lu  the  first  period,  from  two  to  six,  the  parent  ought 
on  no  account  to  be  allowed  to  employ  his  child  in  labour;  so  that  he  would  lose 
nothing  but  gain  much  by  sending  it  to  the  infant  school. 

2619.  The  first  part  of  your  answer  implies  that  there  should  be  a diversity,  or 
that  there  should  be  allowed  a diversity  in  the  number  of  hours  in  which  childreo 
of  the  labouring  classes  should  be  required  to  attend  schools? — That  would  be 
matter  of  arrangement. 

2620.  In  case  of  compulsion  you  would  require  a certain  scale,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  parent,  for  the  attendance  of  the  child  ? — That  would  be  expe- 
dient ; but  the  more  education  the  child  gets  the  better. 

2(i2i.  What  is  the  general  average  of  the  number  of  hours  for  the  labour  of  a 
child  from  the  age  of  six  to  14  years;  in  the  rural  population  what  would  you 
calculate  to  be  the  average  number  of  hours  a child  is  employed  ? — They  are  rarely 
by  their  parents  over-laboured ; they  are  generally  over-indulged,  and  left  idle. 

2622.  What  is  the  average  time? — I am  not  aware  that  I can  answer  that  ques- 
tion ; my  attention  has  never  been  called  to  it.  The  work  of  children  is  generally 
very  light  in  the  country ; they  attend  a cow  feeding  on  open  pasture ; they  go  of* 
errands,  and  such  matters  as  that.  I do  not  think  it  ought  to  interfere  w'ith  tbeir 
attendance  from  three  to  six  hours  at  school. 

2623.  Eight  or  nine  hours  labour  for  a child  would  be  rather  over-much?— 
Greatly  too  much. 

2624.  Therefore  taking  three  hours  from  a day’s  labour  of  a child  would  be 
rather  an  advantage  even  to  his  physical  nature  ? — No  doubt  of  it.  I should  like 
to  see  more  than  three  hours  taken  ; four  or  five. 

2625.  Probably 
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2625.  Probably  the  labour  of  a child  would  be  better  directed  in  proportion 
to  the  shortness  of  time  that  his  labour  would  be  required  ? — It  would  be  more 
concentrated  and  more  effective. 

2626.  And  no  serious  injury  could  result  to  the  parent  from  such  abridgement 

of  his  child’s  labour ?— Certainly  not;  he  would  find  him  more  intelligent  and 
'villiog.  . 

2627.  You  would  not  then  consider  it  an  infringement  of  the  property  of  the 
parent? — No. 

262S.  The  questions  just  put  to  you  has  relation  to  agriculture  ; would  you  make 
any  modification  of  your  opinions  as  to  the  manufacturing  districts? — I think  the 
late  mitigation  of  the  factory  labour  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  ; it  is  limited  to 
eight  hours,  which  is  too  much  for  the  young  under  14  years  of  age;  I should 
like  to  see  that  important  legislation  connected  with  education ; above  all,  a further 
modification  and  abridgement  of  the  labour. 

2629.  By  the  existing  law,  children  in  the  manufactories  are  required  to  attend 
schools  ; is  not  that  an  instance  of  compulsion  ? — I think  it  is. 

2630.  There  is  no  reason  then  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  the  agricultural 
population  ? — No  ; to  the  whole  population. 

2631.  Do  you  conceive  that  a child  can  work  eigiit  or  ten  hours  at  a factory,  and 
then  be  prepared  to  go  to  any  course  of  instruction  afterwards  with  advantage  ? — 
No;  he  would  fall  asleep. 

2632.  May  not  that  be  obviated  by  beginning  the  day  with  education  ? — Yes, 
which  is  better  when  the  mind  is  vigorous ; the  manual  part  should  come  after- 
wards, as  exercise. 

2633.  These  observations  apply  to  those  months  in  which  children  are  most 
occupied  ; but  are  there  not  many  months  in  the  year  in  which  there  is  very  little 
occupation  for  children,  namely,  in  the  winter  months  ? — In  the  winter  there  is 
little  demand  for  children’s  labour.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  agricul- 
tural labour  demands  hands  occasionally;  the  thrashing  machine,  for  example;  a 
quantity  of  corn  is  wanted  to  be  carried  to  market  suddenly  ; there  is  a demand 
for  hands  to  attend  the  thrashing  machine,  and  children  work  there,  but  that  is 
only  occasionally. 

2634.  Is  there  not  a considerable  proportion  of  time  in  the  winter  in  which,  if 
they  are  not  employed  in  education,  they  would  actually  do  nothing? — Yes. 

2635.  Then  from  not  being  required  to  attend  school  at  that  time,  the  parents 
rather  lose  than  gain  by  the  present  system? — Unquestionably  they  do. 

2036.  In  speaking  of  compulsion,  you  do  not  mean  to  apply  physical,  but 
moral  force  ?— In  what  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of,  it  is  a question  very 
difficult  to  answer;  for  if  it  is  to  be  legal  compulsion,  it  always  implies  physical 
force  in  the  end,  if  required.  I should  distinguish  compulsion  into  direct  an  \ 
indirect;  and  in  ans'-vo/inu  ll'tose  .qiiestiun®  I have  kept  in  view  dii-e/'t  v , 
and  direct  compulsion  tJways  presu-aes  the  viii  niqjor  in  tiic  end,  if  necessary  : but 
it  would  not  be  ’-ecessarv. 


2637.  In  what  analogous  cases  has  compulsion  been  employed  by  the  law  ? — 
In  the  analogous  case  to  wdiich  I formerly  alluded,  of  a parent’s  refusal  to  maintain 
his  child.  In  the  performance  of  my  office  as  one  of  the  legal  rissessors  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  I have  advised,  and  known  it  advised  by  my  brother  assessors,  the 
application  of  the  necessary  compulsitors  of  law,  to  the  extent  of  imprisonment,  for 
a failure  to  perform  that  important  social  duty. 

2638.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  New  England  States  the  mode  of  compulsion  is 
by  indictment  before  the  grand  jury  for  not  maintaining  the  school ; and  in  case  the 
parent  does  not  send  his  child  to  the  school,  fining  him  by  an  increased  school  tax 
for  the  ensuing  year  ? — I have  understood  that  is  the  course. 

2639.  Would  you  suggest  any  similar  arrangement,  in  case  the  compulsory  system 
were  to  be  adopted  in  this  country? — lean  see  no  objections  to  the  American 
system. 


2640.  Would  you  suggest  any  other  direct  mode  of  compulsion? — Nothing 
more  than  the  usual  compulsitors  of  law  for  the  failure  of  legal  obligation,  namely, 
action  to  fulfil  the  obligation,  and  judgment  with  its  usual  consequences. 

2641.  Do  you  think  tbo.se  direct  means  would  be  as  efficient  as  indirect  means? 
■—I  think  indirect  means  will  come  to  be  greatly  more  efficient,  as  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  improved. 

2642.  What  indirect  means  would  you  suggest? — I think  the  most  obvious  is 
the  denial  of  social  privileges  of  all  kinds  to  those  who  cannot  furnish  evidence  of 
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having  sent  their  children  to  school ; and  still  more  powerful,  the  denial  of  privileoes 
to  uneducated  children  in  afterlife.  ^ 

2643.  Of  what  sort? — Elective  franchise,  municipal  franchise,  apprenticeships 
admittance  into  the  army  and  navy,  when  these  shall  be  both  brought  up  to  the 
moral  standard  to  which  they  may  well  be  brought,  and  all  public  offices.  In 
Austria  they  refuse  marriage,  entrance  into  the  army,  and  the  holding  of  all  offices 
whatever  under  the  public;  in  short,  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  instances  of 
denial  of  privileges  and  social  advantages  that  might  be  made  the  consequences  of 
withholding  the  education  from  the  children ; and  these  operating  both  directly  on 
the  parent,  and  ultimately  on  the  child,  for  there  is  a strong  motive  in  the  parent’s 
mind  to  look  forward  to  the  iuture  weal  of  his  child. 

2644.  You  think  it  equitable  to  punish  the  child  for  the  neglect  of  the  parent?— 
Yes,  I should  say  so.  I should  think  it  is  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  both 
moral  and  physical. 

2645.  So  that,  in  addition  to  the  calamity  he  has  undergone  by  being  denied  the 
advantages  of  education,  he  is  to  be  afterwards  subjected  to  civil  penalties?- 
Necessarily,  for  he  is  not  qualified.  It  would  be  very  important  that  it  wereun. 
derstood  that  he  will  actually  be  subjected  to  many  civil  disadvantages  in  conse- 
quence  of  want  of  education  from  the  neglect  of  his  parents.  When  we  come  to  look 
into  the  ways  of  Providence,  we  find  that  there  is  a most  unmitigated  application 
of  the  effects,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  sins  of  the  father  to  the  children,  and  it  is 
one  grand  motive  to  virtue  in  the  parents. 

2646.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  however  important  it  may  be  as  a portioEof 
Divine  dispensation,  it  is  a principle  you  would  engraft  upon  human  institutioEsf 
— 1 should  think  we  have  the  best  example  in  the  Divine  dispensations. 

2647.  Suppose  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  grown  up  to  the  age  of^5j 
his  education  totally  neglected  from  the  fault  of  his  parents,  placed  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances  in  every  respect ; suppose  from  some  cir» 
cunistance  his  mind  were  to  receive  an  impulse,  a new  direction,  sufficients 
induce  him  to  apply,  as  many  eminent  persons  before  have  done,  from  that 
time  forward  with  indefatigable  industry  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  that 
he  .subsequently  should  attain  the  Jiighest  proficiency;  would  you  say  the  original 
ban  under  which  you  would  place  him  in  consequence  of  his  parents’  neglect, 
should  be  continued,  notw'ithstandiiig  such  efforts  on  his  part  to  supply  his 
deficiencies?' — I am  glad  that  that  most  judicious  question  of  the  Honourable 
Member  has  been  ..put;  for  it  suggests  that  ample  provision  may  and  should  bs 
made  for  the  case  be  has  so  well  and  feelingly  described.  He  has  furnished  a 
strong  argument  for  the  existence  of  a system  of  education  from  which  sufficient 
evidence  of  proficiency  can  be  obtained  by  any  person  who  has  gone  through  its 

. course.  I would  not  therefore  limit  elementary  education  to  any  age ; but  I should 
open  tbe-doors  of  elementary  schools  to  all.  Age  is  of  no  consequence; 
ignorance  is  the  qualiftcation  to  enter  these  schools.  It  should  be  open  to  all 
ages  to  take  the  advantage  of  elementary  schools,  and  obtain  the  certificates  of 
qualification.  I can  see  in  this  the  means  of  enabling  such  person  as  described  to 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  which  he  was  the  innocent  victim,  at  any  pefiod  of  bis  lif^ 
and  that  the  certificate  of  qualification  and  attendance  at  those  schools  shall  quality 
him  for  gaining  all  those  privileges  he  had  lost. 

264S.  To  qualify  for  those  different  functions  and  offices,  you  would  require  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  through  a course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools? — That  would  be  most  important,  and  that  diploma  of  education  should 
be  carried  by  every  individual.  It  should  be  demanded  at  the  hustings  at  an  elec- 
tion; and  I should  be  glad  to  see  the  elective  franchise  widely  extended  wheait*^ 
connected  with  intelligence  and  education. 

2649.  Would  you  graduate  the  qualification  for  offices  under  the  State  in  refer- 
ence to  the  different  grades  of  education  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the 
offices  which  require  higher  qualifications  should  depend  on  the  certificates. 

2650.  It  would  act,  on  the  principles  you  have  stated,  as  a moral  or  indirect 
compulsion  to  attendance  on  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  the  inferior  ?--There 
could  not  be  anything  more  powerful  or  more  salutary. 

2651.  Are  you  aware  that  something  of  a similar  system  has  been  adopted  in 
many  countries  on  the  Continent,  in  Prussia,  for  example?— No,  I am  not. 

2652.  That  the  applicants  for  civic  offices  are  required  to  produce  their  diploni^ 
of  having  passed  through  a course  of  education  intended  to  prepare  for  sue 

offices, 
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offices,  and  this  operates  in  two  ways;  it  produces  an  assurance  of  adequate 
qualifications,  and  diminishes  the  number  of  applications  from  the  improvident  and 
the  unqualified? — Governments  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  or  possess  them- 
selves of  the  test  alluded  to. 

2653.  Do  you  see  any  objection  on  the  part  of  Government  to  any  such  arrange- 
ment?— Certainly  not.  I should  say  it  speaks  to  amuch  higher  moral,  both  in  tije 
effect  and  the  cause  of  it. 

2654.  You  refered  in  one  of  your  former  answers  to  apprenticeships,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  qualifying  for  apprenticeships;  are  you  favourable  to  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ships ? — I have  not  considered  the  subject  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question. 
There  is  a feeling  prevailing  against  them  ; I know  that  they  are  grossly  abused, 
but  whether  they  are  regulatable,  so  as  to  be  good  things,  I am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

2655.  A question  was  just  put  to  you,  of  the  improvement  that  would  result  to 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country  by  requiring  qualifications  for  admission  to 
offices ; would  it  likewise  improve  apprenticeships  ? — No  doubt  it  would. 

265C.  And  would  probably  correct  many  of  the  abuses  to  w’hich  they  are  at  pre- 
sent subject? — I expect  it  \vould  ; indeed  it  would  improve  every  thing  it  touched. 

2657.  Are  there  any  other  moral  means  you  would  employ,  indirect  means  of 
compulsion,  for  the  enforcement  of  education  ? — Last  not  least,  the  rate  which  must 
be  paid  by  all  householders ; and  that  rate  being  an  education  rate,  and  known  to 
be  so,  would  so  operate. 

2658.  Paying  that  rate  they  would  think  it  right,  that  if  they  pay  they  should  get 
value  for  their  money? — Yes,  for  they  must  pay.  It  is  different  with  school  fees, 
which  may  be  paid  or  withheld. 

2659.  How  would  that  apply  with  reference  to  unmarried  men ; what  benefit 
would  result  to  them  ? — The  comfort  and  safety  of  living  in  an  educated,  more 
civilized  and  moral  country. 

2660.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a proper  system  of  local  arrangement,  the 
individuals  composing  the  superintending  local  bodies  might  have  a strong  influence 
by  their  example,  their  encouragement,  and  their  inspection,  without  the  necessity 
of  compulsion,  to  induce  children  to  go  to  school  ? — All  this  would  come  to  operate 
powerfully  in  a short  time. 

2661.  Then  in  the  system  you  have  suggested  already,  without  putting  into 
operation  extraordinary  means,  there  is  a principle  of  mild  compulsion,  which  may 
be  most  beneficially  applied  ? — There  is  ; and  which  will  come,  as  in  the  parish 
schools  of  Scotland,  to  have  a moral  eftect,  sufficient  to  make  educating  the  young 
a matter  of  course. 

2662.  Are  you  aware  that  the  operation  of  a compulsory  system  in  the  New 
England  States  and  Prussia  is  at  present  scarcely  felt? — I know  that  that  is  true; 
and  I may  allude  to  a gentleman  who  is  a very  eminent  educator  in  Scotland, 
Mr.  Dorsey,  of  the  English  department  of  the  High  School,  Glasgow.  He  has  just 
returned  from  Prussia,  and  told  me  that  he  put  the  question  to  many  people,  how 
they  liked  the  compulsion;  they  laughed  at  the  question,  and  said  they  never  felt 
it;  that  it  was  hanging  over  them,  no  doubt,  but  it  was. never  required  to  be 
enforced. 

2663.  So  that  its  operation  is  only  felt  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  called  into 
action  in  order  to  compel  the  sluggards  and  the  dissidents  to  receive  education ; but 
after  one  fully-educated  generation  has  passed,  the  effect  on  succeeding  generations 
will  be  that  the  system  will  act  of  itself? — I think  it  is  very  fair  to  conclude, 
from  the  known  course  of  human  affairs  and  the  proper  estimate  of  human 
motives,  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

2664.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Prussian  government  has  made  a distinction 
between  its  hereditary  provinces,  and  the  newly  acquired  provinces  near  the  Rhine ; 
and  that  whilst  in  the  former  they  have  established  the  compulsory  system,  they 
have  not  enforced  .it  in  the  new  provinces,  but  that  they  are  waiting  till  educa- 
tion shall  to  a certain  extent  penetrate,  and  the  people  be  convinced  of  its  advan- 
tages, when  it  is  intended  it  should  be  applied  to  those  only  who  will  then  be  found ' 
too  indolent  to  go  to  school  ? — I have  heard  something  of  this,  and  it  is  very  credit- 
able to  the  Prussian  government ; there  is  much  good  feeling  in  it. 

2665.  You  have  spoken  largely  and  with  great  confidence  as  to  the  effects  that 
t'ould  result  from  a systematic  education,  such  as  you  have  suggested,  for  the 
tt^elfare,  happiness  and  morality  of  the  community ; and  you  have  also  stated  that 
this  system  is  fully  exemplified  in  Prussia : have  you  a sufficient  acquaintance 
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James  Simpson,  with  the  State  of  society  in  Prussia  to  say  that  the  anticipations  you  have  formed  as 
Esq.  resulting  from  an  excellent  systematic  instruction,  have  been  fully  realized  there?-~ 

' I am  not  aware  that  I have  said  that  the  instruction  itself  is  as  perfect  in  Prussia 
4 August  1835.  jjg  ji-  should  be,  and  as  it  may  be  in  this  country.  I have  chiefly  spoken  to  the 
machinery  ; but  in  truth  the  confidence  with  which  I have  spoken  has  had  more  to 
do  with  the  relations  of  man  and  things  in  all  countries,  than  as  having  had  in  den- 
any  local  or  national  peculiarities;  and  1 think  I have  not  gone  too  far  in  speaking 
with  very  great  confidence  of  the  good  effects,  in  any  country  whatever,  of  a proper 
education  suited  to  the  human  faculties,  and  I should  expect  the  results  to  be  as 
I have  anticipated.  ’ ' 

2666.  The  whole  system  which  you  have  hitherto  detailed,  and  the  advantages 
on  which  you  so  much  insist,  evidently  depend  on  the  conviction  that  a good  di- 
rective organization  can  be  constituted;  what  is  the  system  you  would  suuuest 
to  the  Oo^mmittee? — I should  say  very  decidedly,  that  I should  wish  to”ee 
1st,  a Minister  ofPublic  Instruction,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government  and  the  genera! 
superintendent  of  the  national  system  ; 2d,  I should  wish  to  see  a Board  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  King,  or  which  is  the  same  thing  in  Ireland  the  King’s 
Viceroy,  which  should  be  constituted  upon  a very  impartial  and  liberal  choice  of 
highly  qualified  persons.  I should  have  this  board  responsible  to  Parliament,  and 
obliged  to  report  to  Parliament,  at  stated  intervals  of  one,  two  or  three  years,  tbe 
state  and  working  and  progress  of  education  in  the  country.  I should  give  to  tbh 
board  the  pow’er  of  establishing  schools,  subject  to  conditions  which  I shall  after- 
•svards  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  the  sole  power  of  appointing  teachers.  When 
I say  schools,  I mean  not  only  the  elementary  schools,  but  also  the  Normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  To  these  teachers  it  should  have  the  power  to  ghe 
certificates  of  qualification  upon  their  leaving  the  Normal  schools ; but  the  Board 
itself  should  not  be  the  examinators  of  those  teachers,  on  their  trials  for  their  li- 
cences, but  there  should  be  Examinators  of  very  high  qualifications  appointed  by  the 
Board,  or  what  would  perhaps  be  better,  appointed  directly  by  the  Crown,  through 
the  Minister  ofPublic  Instruction.  To  the  board,  however,  I would  leave  the  appoiut- 
ment  of  Inspectors  of  schools.  We  should  thus  have  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  Examinators,  and  t^e  Inspectors. 

2666*.  How  should  the  Board  proceed  to  establish  a school  ? — When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a school  in  any  locality,  notice  will  be  given  by  the  board  to  tlie 
locality  of  landowners  and  householders,  and  require  them  to  meet  on  a certaiu 
day,  to  elect  a local  board,  with  power  to  ascertain  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the 
teacher  and  current  annual  expenses,  and  to  raise  the  same  by  equal  rate,  to  meet 
the  Parliamentary  grant  which  shall  be  necessary  for  building  the  school-house  and 
teacher’s  house,  and  purchasing  ground,  and  materiel  for  outfit  in  general.  The 
rate-payers  will  be  authorized  to  form  themselves  into  deliberative  bodies,  not  only 
for  the  proper  assessing  of  the  rate  and  its  apportionment  according  to  the  means 
of  individuals,  but  also  for  a local  superintendence  of  the  school  through  the  me- 
dium of  a part  of  their  number,  who  may  be  called  the  school  committee,  which 
would  co-operate  with  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  board,  of  whom  I have 
already  spoken.  In  this  way  there  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  board 
with  its  inspectors ; and  on  the  other,  those  local  boards  with  school  committees 
co-operating  with  the  board,  and  keeping  a watchful  eye  on  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion. I think  that  appears  to  me  to  be  ail  the  machinery  that  would  be  required. 

2667.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  Royal  appointment  to  self-election  by  the  board 
itself,  on  vacancies ; do  you  not  think  the  Royal  appointment  subject  to  abuse?— 
I should  expect  more  abuse  from  self-election.*  If  there  should  accidentally  occur 
a majority  of  one  way  of  thinking,  one  interest,  one  set  of  feelings,  or  one  sect,  the 
whole  character  of  the  board  would  be  changed,  and  the  future  election  would  be 
in  their  own  hands. 

2668.  Would  not  the  Royal  appointment  be  likewise  subject  to  the  changes  and 
caprices  of  successive  Ministries  ? — It  would  be  so,  nay  it  must  be  so  j but  control 
by  and  responsibility  to  Parliament  and  the  public,  are  more  visible  and  tangible 
with  regard  to  a Minister  than  to  a self-electing  board,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  inexpedient. 

2(569.  Looking  to  the  experience  of  public  aflairs,  past  and  present,  isit»o‘ 
often  found  that  persons  are  placed  in  the  highest  situations  not  on  account  of  their 
qualifications  for  those  situations,  but  to  serve  the  party  purposes  of  the  day?— 
That  lias  too  often  happened. 

3670.  By 
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2670.  By  what  possible  arrangement  do  you  think  the  re-occurrence  of  such  a 
practice  could  be  prevented  ? — It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  ; I am  not 
aware  of  any  other  but  Parliament,  the  press,  and  public  opinion. 

2671.  Is  the  Press  found  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  improper  appoint- 
ments ? — The  press  alone  might  not  be  sufficiently  powerful  for  that  purpose,  but 
Parliament  and  the  press  together  have  lately  sliow’n  that  they  can  control  the 
highest  Government  appointments.  But  the  press  is  not  so  powerful  as  it  might  be 
if^it  were  morally  improved  ; that  is  a result  which  is  likely  to  take  place  from  the 
general  increase  of  light  and  of  morality  in  the  country,  by  an  improved  education. 

2672.  Then  your^4)articuiar  suggestions  have  reference  to  a future  rather  than  to 
the  present  time  r — It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a perfect  system  of  education  to 
liourish  in  improved  times ; but  even  its  previous  working  will  gradually  tend  to 
produce  such  times.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  present  Legislature  to  sow  the  seed, 
although  it  may  be  given  to  other  Parliaments  to  preside  over  the  full  harvest. 

2673.  Supposing  you  constituted  such  a Board  to-morrow  by  legislation,  what 
security  would  there  be  that  the  persons  appointed  would  be  even  moderately  qua- 
lified for  the  situation,  not  supposing  it  probable  that  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  your  wishes  would  desire  could  be  attained  ?~W’e  must  look  for  proper 
appointments  to  the  effect  on  the  Minister  of  the  vigilance  of  Parliament  and  the 
press  : qualified  men  exist. 

2674.  You  think  however  that  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  if  both  be  evils,  is  the 
Royal  appointment ; do  you  see  any  other  mode  by  which  that  evil  could  be  dimi- 
nished ? — I confess  I have  not  given  so  much  attention  to  that  point  as  it  deserves, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  unexceptionable  appointment  is  a Royal  com- 
mission ; that  being  the  most  subject  to  public  canvass  ; and  though  it  has  disad- 
vantages, those  are  not  without  their  checks  and  remedies. 

2675.  As  to  the  proposed  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  do  you  consider  that 
he  ought  to  be  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  therefore  a person  who  is  liable  to 
be  removed  from  his  high  office ; or  would  you  propose  that  he  should  be  a permanent 
officer,  not  subject  to  the  changes  of  party  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable  that  he 
should  be  a permanent  officer.  I understand  that  liability  to  removal  of  the 
admirable  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  Monsieur  Guizot  (whose  re- 
port to  the  king  shows  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  moral  statesmen 
of  the  age),  is  much  regreted  by  the  friends  of  education  in  France  j and  there 
prevails  a strong  wish  that  the  office  should  be  made  permanent. 

2676.  The  circumstance  you  describe,  of  there  being  an  eminent  individual 
in  that  position,  is  accidental ; it  might  be  otherwise ; and  if  there  is  not  a power  of 
removal  you  might  have  a person  of  mediocrity  continuing  in  the  situation,  and 
paralyzing  the  whole  machine  ?~Such  a Minister  ought  to  hold  his  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  King,  who  might  at  any  time  be  addressed  to  remove  him  5 it  is 
only  proposed  that  he  shall  not  follow  the  fate  of  a particular  Administration.  The 
situation  of  Judge  is  permanent,  but  no  one  will  say  that  a Judge  could  remain  on 
the  bench  in  defiance  of  Parliament  and  the  press. 

2677.  Do  you  approve  of  the  appointment  of  official  persons  in  virtue  of  their 

office  to  be  members  of  this  Board  ?— 1 do  not,  certainly  ; I think  we  always  find 
those  members  utterly  useless.  " 

2673.  Can  you  contemplate  any  arraugements  by  which  the  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tiM  and  the  general  Board  of  Education  could  be  elected  by  the  professors  of  the 
different  colleges,  or  by  any  electoral  college  of  persons  qualified  to  judae  as 
to  the  persons  best  qualified  to  fill  such  offices  r — I can  quite  conceive  such  a mode 
01  appointment,  but  I doubt  its  working. 

2679.  As  between  nominations  which  might  be  efiected  to  serve  the  interests 

01  party,  and  such  a mode  of  nomination,  which  would  you  prefer? I should 

be  disposed  still  to  prefer  appointment  of  the  board  by  the  King.  There  would 
be  more  control  and  that  more  obvious  to  the  country.  There  is  another  reason  ; 

1 ttmiK  It  would  give  a higher  character  to  the  board, 

2680.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  this  risk  incurred  in  adopting  the  Koval 

appointed  might  not  be  qualified  from  their 
smufri  •?’  “fe™btion,  to  act  as  Commissioners  of  education;  and  thatcon- 
- quently  n would  be  judicious  to  have  them  intermingled,  if  not  wholly  composed 
ar.  ,r,  f ™ ™y  “btlve  practical  educationists  who 

e not  teachers,  and  I think  they  are  the  better  men  for  the  board ; I mean 
^ “ educationist,  I mean  that  he  is 

6-ro  ^bacher,  but  a generally  accomplished,  scientific  and  literary  person, 
r 1 3 and 
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and  who  has  given  to  education  much  enlightened  and  zealous  attention.  Such  are 
as  well  marked  in  society  as  any  other  distinguished  men. 

2681.  Is  it  not  found  practically  that  tlie  operations  of  Boards  very  often  become 
merely  mechanical ; that  they  lose  that  vivifying  principle  which  \yould  be  necessary 
to  keep  in  perfect  action  the  whole  of  your  machinery  ? I think  if  you  render  theif 
duty  their  sole  occupation  in  life  by  an  adequate  salary,  subject  them  to  periodica! 
responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  watch  them  with  the  press,  they  would  not  slumber 
at  their  post  more  than  Judges  or  other  functionaries. 

2682.  The  question  contemplates  the  cases  of  many  Boards,  in  which  sueb 
periodical  reports  are  actually  carried  to  Parliament? — There  are  many  public  func* 
tions  in  the  country  which  are  performed  regularly  and  tiiithfully,  from  the  Cbnstant 
demand  made  on  them;  the  Judge  has  no  time  to  sleep  on  the  bench,  nor  the 
Minister  in  his  office;  they  are  constantly  called  on  to  perform  their  duties,  and  so 
would  the  board;  they  would  be  for  ever  engaged  in  superintending  the  vast  iusti. 
tution  of  national  education,  a duty  which  must  be  done,  and  done  thoroughly. 

2683.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  superintendence;  one  which  is  purely  me- 
chanical, such  as  seeing  that  all  the  accounts  are  submitted  in  proper  order,  thati 
the  arrangements  are  raected  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  another  the  encouragemeutof 
new  ideas,  the  improvement  of  a good  system  of  education,  the  development  oftbe 
abilities  of  teachers,  and  a variety  of  other  most  important  modifications  of  duties, 
which  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  such  a board.  Is  it  not  practically  found,  and  is  it 
not  an  objection  to  placing  the  whole  education  of  the  country  under  such  a board, 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  mechanical  part  will,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  usurp  the  fiili 
dominion  over  the  other  and  more  important  department  of  their  duties?— Certainly 
that  as  well  as  many  other  abuses  may  occur,  but  I do  not  see  that  that  abuse  is  a 
necessary  or  likely  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a board,  when  that  board  has  the 
care  of  so  great  and  important  an  institution  as  the  education  of  the  country;  and 
I expect  so  much  from  their  responsibility  to  the  Legislature,  their  annual,  biennial 
or  triennial  reports,  and  those  made  public,  and  the  establishment  of,  what  I shall 
probably  afterwards  come  to,  a proper  series  of  education  books  to  guide  the 
teachers,  and  preserve  uniform  and  vigorous  the  quality  of  education,  that  I done! 
see  that  the  substance  of  education  w'ould  suffer,  or  that  there  would  be  any  danger 
of  education  becoming  stationary  or  retrogressive.  On  the  contrary,  the  board, 
from  its  constitution  and  position  in  the  State,  would  keep  the  education  of  the 
country  healthy  and  vigorous  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  ensure  that  advancement  and 
progress,  according  to  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  lights  of  the  age;  which 
advantages,  without  such  a superintending  authority,  I am  inclined  to  think  could  not 
be  attained.  Composed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  men  well  informed,  accomplished,  and 
therefore  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education,  I confess  I should  place  much,  I 
w’ould  say  entire,  confidence  in  that  great  educational  tribunal. 

Thomas  Osle7',  Esquire,  Assistant  Commissioner  on  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry, 

- called  in  ; and  Examined. 

2684.  HAVE  you  been  lately  engaged  in  the  duties  of  your  office?— I bavelo 
the  151b  of  June. 

2685.  AVhat  part  of  Ireland  have  you  examined? — Westmeath  and  Sligo,  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor. 

2686.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  inquiries  as  to  education? — Yes. 

2687.  In  what  part  ? — Dublin,  within  the  Circular  Road. 

2688.  Have  you  made  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  that  dty- 
— Yes,  I have. 

2689.  Have  you  reduced  the  results  of  your  inquiries  to  tables? — That  part  of 

the  contents  of  my  notes  which  were  capable  of  being  so  arranged,  I have  reduced 
to  tables  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  the  largest  part  of  the  notes  that  I made,  because 
I was  directed  to  make  a careful  inquiry  into  the  state  of  every  school  within  th® 
Circular  Road  for  the  purpose  of  charitable  education.  I rather  think  the  cominis* 
sioners  who  so  instructed  me,  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
inquiry  would  necessarily  lead  me ; but  I soon  found  the  schools  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  I communicated  with  them  accordingly,  I have  visited  upwards  of20® 
charitable  schools.  . 

2690.  What  do  you  exactly  mean  by  charitable  schools? — Any  schools  suppose 

by  voluntary  contributions,  or  from  the  interest  of  benevolent  endowments,  or 
Parliamentary  grants.  ’ 

2691-  ThPi'' 
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2691.  Then,  in  fact,  all  the  schools  where  education  is,  as  regards  the  paynien  Oslo,  Esq. 

by  the  scholars,  free  ? — Yes,  certainly.  

2692.  There  are  no  fees  in  these  -cases? — No,  except  these  as  small  as  a penny  4 August  183, -5. 
a week,  and  that  by  no  means  exacted,  and  it  is  paid  by  a comparatively  small 

proportion. 

2093.  Does  the  Table  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  comprise  all  the  schools 
that  come  within  the  character  of  charitable  education  schools ; the  whole  number 
In  Dublin  r — Within  the  Circular  Road  there  are  two  or  three  schools  omitted  that 
appear  to  be  of  a very  peculiar  character,  and  which  I scarcely  felt  myself  war- 
ranted in  placing  within  the  definition  of  charity  schools.  One  is  a most  admirable 
in.<5titution,  situate  till  lately  in  Bishop’s-street,  Dublin,  now  in  Lower  Bagot-street, 
for  children  of  respectable  servants  in  place,  their  parents  paying  such  a sum  as 
prevents  any  loss  to  the  institution,  for  the  board  j but  the  house  in  which  they  are 
lodged  and  boarded  is  furnished  by  voluntary  and  private  benevolence.  They  are 
not  day  boarders,  and  the  furniture  and  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  paid 
for  by  the  others,  the  parents  paying  only  what  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  sustenance  and  clothing.  The  institution  is  only  for  girls ; it  is  most  admirably 
conducted,  and  so  interesting  that  I should  be  sorry  for  any  philanthrophisf,  to  leave 
Dublin  without  visiting  it.  I omitted  it  in  my  tabular  view,  lest  the  parents  of 
children  might  be  hurt:  con^dering  themselves  as  paying  the  full  value  for  their 
children’s  maintenance,  and  providing  their  entire  clothing,  they  might  be  pained 
in  seeing  their  children  ranked  with  those  placed  in  charity  schools.  The  other 
schcoi  is  one  attached  to  an  asylum  for  destitute  boys  discharged  from  prison. 

The  funds  are  very  limited,  and  there  are  few  boys  in  it,  but  it  is  admirably  well 
conducted  ; it  is  very  near  Bagot-street,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  within  the  Cir- 
cular Road : and  the  other  third  school  I visited  belongs  to  the  Penitentiary  in  the 
Hay  Market  at  Dublin  (Smithfield).  There  is  a very  well-conducted  school  there 
that  I did  not  include,  as  being  more  properly  to  be  included  in  the  prison 
department. 

2694.  These  Tables  embraces  all  the  schools  in  Dublin  e.xcept  those  three  which 
afford  charitable  education  for  the  poorer  class? — Yes. 

2695.  Dotheygivb  any  information  on  the  amount  or  mode  of  education? — I 

have  not  looked  over  the  preliminary  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor 
Inquiry,  from  the  day  it  was  first  written  ; but  I believe  it  will  be  found  explanatory 
in  many  respects.  There  is  another  narrative,  which  accompanies  the  Table,  of 
Roman-catholic  orphan  societies,  which  I should  be  sorry  to  see  omitted,  as  it 
will  furnish  the  Committee  with  a detailed  account  of  not  less  than  24  institu- 
tions lor  the  maintenance,  clothing,  education  and  apprenticeship  of  destitute  male 
and  female  orphans,  in  which  as  many  as  Soo  children  are  supported,  chiefly  by 
the  weekly  contributions  of  the  poorer  classes,  amounting  to  nearly  4,000/.  a year 
within  the  city  of  Dublin.  ’ 

2696.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  schools  yourself  practically? — Every  one  of  them. 


Thomas  Oslery  Esq.  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

2697.  IN  the  Tables  which  you  quoted  in  your  evidence  to  the  Committee,  Esq. 

have  you  given  all  the  details  relative  to  the  expense  connected  with  the  schools  . 

you  have  visited  ? — The  sums  slated  in  the  columns  represent  the  expenditure  13  August  1835. 
ior  education  only.^  In  almost  every  school  there  is  a considerable  expendi- 
ture for  clothing  or  lor  food,  or  both.  I had  made  a considerable  progress  in  regu-  ' 
larly  setting  out  the  separate  expenditure  of  every  scliool,  when  the  time  of  inquiry 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  our  commission ; and  that  must  account  for  the  incomplete 
manner  in  which  the  total  expenditure  is  stated. 

2698.  You  visited  those  schools  personally  ? — Every  one  of  them,  at  least  once. 

2699.  So  that  you  have  full  reliance  upon  the  information  you  have  given  ? — Yes.  , 

^ any  other  information  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee?  f 

■I  think  the  introductory  letter  to  the  commissioners  will  contain  ample  details.  / 

you  received  any  information  since,  which  would  induce  you  to 
quaufy  the  information  you  have  given  in  those  Tables?— None  whatever., 

2702.  Do  you  think  they  are  in  any  degree  qualified  by  any  peculiar  circum- 
^ either  the  expenses  or  the  number  of  the  scholars? — Certainly 

m li  of  almost  every  school  for  some  time  back,  and  satisfied 

y^e  that  the  number  stated  in  the  columns  were  a fair  representation. 

FF4  2703.  Were 
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Thomai  Osier,  Esq. 


13  August  1835- 


James  Sim'pson, 
Esq. 


5 August  1835. 


2703.  Were  the  accounts  in  the  several  schools  which  you  visited  kept^jtlj 
regularity  ? — No,  they  were  most  of  them  in  the  hands  of  honorary  secretaries,  aad 
the  accounts  were  blended.  I never  saw  the  slightest  reason  to  question  the  perfect 
integrity  of  the  accountants  or  treasurers,  but  there  was  great  irregularity  and  con- 
fusion in  the  accounts,  from  mixing  the  several  departments  of  expenditure  and 
receipt.  It  is  a very  common  thing  to  see  receipts  from  every  source  all  puttoge- 
ther  in  the  same  column,  and  disbursements  for  food,  or  for  clothing  or  education, 
or  even  for  the  investment  of  monies  or  the  purchase  of  estates,  all  thrown  to'^e! 
ther ; but  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  the  parties.  ° 

2704.  Did  you  find  the  persons  connected  with  the  institutions  willing  to  give  you 
information? — For  the  most  part;  there  w'as  some  little  jealousy  exhibited  bva 
few.  I should  also  say,  that  in  one  of  the  parishes  in  Dublin  there  appears  to  have 
been  a very  injudicious  loan  of  the  school  funds  made  some  years  ago  to  a private 
trader,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  money  was  lent  has  subsequently  become 
insolvent.  That  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Within ; and  I have  ever\- 
reason  to  apprehend  that  a considerable  sum  might  be  recoverable  from  persons 
now  living,  if  it  was  looked  to. 


Mercuni,  5°  die  Aiigtisiii  1835. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


James  Simpsofi,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

2705.  WOULD  you  allow  a distinct  and  separate  body,  composed  exclusively  of 
teachers  or  professional  educators,  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  ? — I should 
rather  wish  not  to  see  professional  teachers  influencing  the  Bo<ard.  I should  wish 
to  see  the  Board  consisting  of  men  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  who 
have  paid  much  practical  attention  to  it ; but  I should  rather  not  see  actual  teachers 
mingling  with  them,  or,  by  being  constituted  into  a permanent  power  themselves, 
controlling  or  even  influencing  the  Board.  The  views  of  teachers  may  be  con- 
tracted, they  may  have  prejudices  and  preposse.ssions,  from  which  men  more  con- 
versant with  the  general  principles  of  education,  and  the  application  of  those  upon 
the  great  scale  which  a national  system  would  involve,  would  be  free  ; and  there 
may  also  be  interests  in  the  way. 

2706.  Would  any  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  a body  of  teachers, 
such  as  has  been  described,  be  equally  answered  by  annual  conferences  of  teachers, 
similar  to  the  plan  adopted  in  America,  Switzerland,  &c.  at  some  principal  town  of  the 
country  ? — It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  arrange- 
ment made  for  a periodical  meeting  of  actual  teachers,  who  should  communicate 
with  the  Board ; and  then  you  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  aud 
be  altogether  free  from  the  operation  of  their  prejudices  aud  their  interests. 

2707.  You  think  that  would  be  a means  of  gaining  the  benefit  of  their  expe- 
rience and  knowledge,  without  the  inconveniences  to  which  you  have  just  referred? 
— I think  the  teachers  ought  in  no  way  collectively  or  individually  to  have  a con- 
trol in  the  system. 

2708.  You  think  they  should  be  merely  employed  as  a body  for  communicating 
information  to  the  Board,  whenever  the  Board  found  it  necessary  to  make  inqiiirks 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  education  ?— Quite  so;  and  it 
would  be  a question  whether  that  information  should  be  volunteered  by  tlieir 
having  an  annual  meeting,  or  whether  it  should  be  asked  for.  I should  think  it 
would  be  better  that  they  should  have  a stated  periodical  conference,  and  that 
they  should  send  the  information. 

2709.  A periodical  conference  of  teachers,  reporting  annually  on  the  stateof 
education  throughout  the  counti'y,  offering  suggestions  for  its  improvement  in 
its  different  branches,  you  consider  would  fully  obviate  the  objection  which  is  fm* 
quently  made  to  Boards  of  Education  ; that  from  their  high  official  rank  or  compo- 
sition, and  previous  education,  they  are  generally  incompetent  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  communicating  information  and  adopting  means  for  its  diffusion  M 
think  so. 

2710.  Is  not  there  another  department  for  which  a Board  is  requisite,  and  to 
which  teachers  are  totally  incompetent ; the  management  of  the  materiel, 
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taking  or  purchase  of  land,  the  building  of  schools,  everything  in  fine  relating 
to  the  fiscal  departiiient  ?~These  could  not  well  be  discharged  by  a board  of 
teachers  j they  are  out  of  their  sphere. 

oyii.  Do  you  conceive  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  Board  .should  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  Legislature  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  People  on  the  other? — 
Certainly. 

2712.  Do  you  think  the  incorporated  body  of  teachers  would  be  likely  to  obtain 
such  confidence? — No  : I think  for  the  reasons  I have  stated  that  they  would  not, 
and  I should  wish  to  see  them  merely,  as  has  been  suggested,  a body  periodically 
meeting  to  furnish  information. 

2713.  Has  any  plan  suggested  itself  to  your  mind  by  which  satisfactory  statistical 
information  could  be  obtained,  which  would  show  the  result  of  a particular  syvstem 
of  education  upon  the  people? — I think  that  would  be  very  much  the  function  of 
well-appointed  inspectors,  wlio  should  report  upon,  not  only  the  state  of  the 
schools  with  regard  to  the  machinery,  but  with  regard  to  the  actual  education ; 
I think  the  inspectors  are  the  best  persons  that  occur  to  me  as  furnishing  that  kind 
of  statistical  information.  The  inspectors  of  course  will  report  to  the  Board  ; so 
that  I think  they  ai’e  the  persons  whom  I should  like  to  see  responsible  for  furnish- 
ing to  the  Board  ample  information  upon  the  state  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
and  its  effect  on  the  people. 

2714.  Then  you  think  that  the  result  could  be  obtained  in  a satisftictory  shape 
without  a personal  examination  by  the  Board  ? — I should  think  so  j the  Board 
should  not  actually  inspect ; if  it  were  practicable,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  serve 
no  useful  end. 


2715.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  that  such  reports  should  be  of  use,  that 
they  should  be  formed  upon  something  of  the  same  plan,  and  consequently 
that  the  inspectors  should  have  some  general  and  common  standard  by  which  they 
might  be  enabled  to  gauge  the  education  of  the  country  ; how  would  you  propose  to 
furnish  tliemwitii  that  common  standard? — That  common  standard  should  be  thework. 
of  the  Board ; it  would  be  a Code  of  Instructions,  and  the  Board  ought  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  fully  qualified  to  give  a comprehensive  and  practical  standard  of  direc- 
tions for  the  purpose. 

2716.  hat  ai-e  the  powers  with  which  you  would  invest  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion?— The  power  with  which  I should  propose  to  invest  it  W’ould  be  very  ample; 
the  complete  establi.shment  of  scliools,  in  their  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  and 
the  whole  malcriel\  I should  also  give  them  the  important  pow'er  of  enacting  bye- 
laws as  to  the  goveriinient  of  schools,  and  the  quality,  nature  and  sub.stance  of 
the  education  there  imparted  ; I should  be  disposed  to  give  tliem  a power  of  licens- 
ing and  appointing  teachers,  and  of  reappointing  them  at  stated  periods. 

2717.  Do  you  mean  by  “ government,”  that  you  would  give  them  the  right  of 
framing  and  enforcing  codes  of  rewards  and  punishments  r — Certainly,  in  so  far  as 
these  rewards  and  punishments  are  considered  parts  of  educational  discipline  ; such 
matters  I should  never  think  of  submitting  to  the  Legislature.  The  whole  economy 
and  administration  of  education,  including  what  is  now  mentioned,  is  the  function 
of  the  Board,  not  of  Parliament.  The  Board  should  have  the  power  of  appointino^ 
Inspectors;  but  I think  I said  yesterday  that  tlie  power  of  appointing  Examina- 
tors  should  be  elsewhere,  namely,  vvith  the  Government.  The  most  important  of 
ail  IS  the  establishing  of  a code  of  instructions,  erabi-acing  the  whole  system  and 
management  of  schools. 

2718.  You  have  stated  that  you  would  give  to  the  Board  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing  the  necessary  land,  building  a school  and  teachers  house,  and  fittin^^  them 
out  with  the  necessary  apparatus.  Would  you  throw  the  whole  of  this  duty  upon 
the  board,  or  would  you  require  for  that  purpose  an  equal  or  proportionate  con- 
tribution on  the  part  ot  the  population  ?— Certainly  not  for  that  purnose  : I would 
tnrow  that  entirely  upon  the  Board. 

27^9-  JVhat  are  your  grounds  for  exclusively  confining  thatportionoftheex- 
pense  to  the  Board ?— I think  it  would  be  better  done;  it  would  be  more  syste- 
ically  and  probably  more  economically  performed,  and  more  efiectually  ; I think 
is  mere  their  function  than  the  function  of  the  locality  ; it  would  establish  an 
UDUorraity  of  equipment  that  might  be  very  beneficial. 

reasons  why  it  should  be  exclusively  confined  to  the 
oarar — iSo  others  at  present  occur  to  me. 

2721.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a greater  certainty  of  the  establishment  of 
G o schools, 


Jamtt  Simpion, 
Esq. 
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schools,  and  a greater  riipidity  in  bringing  them  into  action,  if  it  depended  upon 
a body  constituted  like  the  Board,  and  not  upon  casual  meetings  of  different 
parishes?— No  doubt  of  it;  it  would  be  analogous  almost  to  the  fitting  out  tb 
means  of  a war  ; if  you  were  to  leave  that  to  localities,  you  would  have  a very  tardy 

and  disjointed  force.  • 1 -r  1 t, 

2722.  Is  there  not  anotiier  advantage  arising  from  it,  that  it  the  Board  obtain 
the  land  for  the  school  without  tlie  intervention  of  other  trusteeship,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  other  parties,  several  sources  of  litigation  might  be  cut  off  to  wbicli 
under  other  aiTangements  the  Board  might  be  exposed?— I think  so,  decidedly; 
the  Board  should  be  the  proprietors  of  the  land  as  trustees,  the  advantages  of  which, 
I should  say  as  a lawyer,  would  be  very  decided.  1 should  consider  that  to  be  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  holding  such  property,  and  subject  to  the  least  difficulty 
and  chance  of  litigation  that  could  be  devised. 

2723.  Might  it  not  have  the  effect  of  preventing  proprietors  from  granting  their 
lands,  "as  such  lands  would  be  permanently  alienated,  whatever  use  the  school 
rai'dit  afterwards  be  turned  to  ? — I should  hold  that  a great  national  system  of 
education  should  be  altogether  independent  of  voluntary  conveyance ; the  land 
would  be  taken  by  legislative  enactment,  and  the  value,  when  not  arranged  by 
private  agreement,  must  be  ascertained  by  a jury. 

2724.  Would  you  then  give  a power  to  the  Board,  whenever  a school  wererequi. 
site  in  any  particular  parish,  to  take  possession  of  any  portion  of  ground  necessary 
for  it,  provided  it  was  not  in  the  demesne  of  the  proprietor,  subject  to  nearly  the 
same  regulations  which  are  now  adopted  in  the  case  of  public  roads,  canals,  &e.? 

\ see  no  difference.  I should  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  Board 

doing  justice,  and  doing  it  with  the  best  possible  feeling. 

2725.  Allowing,  however,  compensation  for  the  damage? — First,  by  private 
agreement,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged,  and  if  not,  then  by  a jury. 

2726.  Would  you  give  to  the  Board  the  necessary  power  for  the  holding  of 
property  for  purposes  singly  confined  to  the  objects  of  education  ? — Certaluiy. 

2727.  And  power  of  exchanging,  if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

2728.  In  the  building  of  schools,  would  you  comprise  other  buildings  besides  the 
school-house  r — The  teacher’s  house. 

2729.  What  quantity  of  land  would  you  annex  to  parish  schools  in  general,  and 
for  wliat  purposes  r — The  most  essential  purpose  would  be  the  exercising  or  play- 
ground, which,  connected  with  an  infimt  school,  is  really  the  infant  school.  The 
communication  of  the  pupils  in  the  play-ground  is  the  only  opportunity  of  the 
exercise  of  moral  training,  within  doors  it  is  entirely  intellectual ; and  it  would  be 
necessary  that  there  should  be  ample  play-ground  for  the  infants,  and  ample  exer- 
cising grounds  for  the  more  advanced  scholars.  There  is  no  improvement  move  iffl- 
portant  than  the  open-air  exercises  of  children,  by  which  more  is  done  for  physii^ 
and  for  moral  training  than  the  public  are  aware  of.  I should  therefore  give  ample 
power  to  have  ground  for  those  purposes;  I should  have  also  the  schoolmaeter  s 
garden,  and  I think  that  would  be  all  the  ground  that  would  be  necessary.^ 

2730.  Would  you  attach  any  portion  of  ground  for  the  purposes  of  agricu!tur.u 

instruction? — It  would  be  important  for  gardening  and  agricultural  purposes,  it 
land  enough  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  Land  is  more  easily  obtained  la 
the  country  than  in  towns ; the  great  diiliculty  in  towns  is  the  obtaining  phT* 
ground  ; many  of  the  infant  schools  are  hampered  in  the  most  deplorable  mann^ 
with  a few  feet  of  play-ground ; but  when  it  becomes  a national  plan,  that  must  M 
met  of  course.  ' 

2731.  In  towns  you  would  frequently  be  obliged  to  place  your  school  in  the 
centre  of  a thick  population? — Yes;  and  as  you  would  sometimes  have  housM 
to  purchase  and  pull  down,  the  expense  of  a play-ground  would  be  very 

2732.  What  portion  of  ground  would  you  consider  indispensable  in  the  case  0 
the  ordinary  parish  schools? — For  a school  of  200  pupils  I should  think  thatt  ® 
play-ground  ought  to  be  about  1 50  feet  long  by  60  or  70  broad ; that  is  about  t 
size  of  our  play-ground  in  the  model  school  of  Edinburgh,  and  we  find  it  answef^ 
the  purpose  exceedingly  well  j we  have  fitted  it  up  with  great  neatness,  and  even 
decorative  gardening. 

2733.  Where  the  building  of  schools  has  been  left  solely  to  individual  exerW 
have  they  been  generally  well  built? — To  that  I cannot  speak,  but  there  is  a gi'® 
danger  that  they  would  not  be. 

2734.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  better  and  more  cheaply  built  if  they 
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under  the  direction  of  a Board  ? — Certainly  better,  and  they  would  be  much 
more  cheaply  built,  as  they  would  be  upon  judicious  contract. 

2735.  Do  you  think  that  ui  the  construction  of  school-houses,  recent  improve- 
ments might  more  easily  be  introduced  if  they  were  built  under  the  sole  direction 
of  the  Board,  than  if  left  to  the  discretion  of  parishes  ? — No  doubt  of  that,  the 
buildings  would  be  constructed  on  the  most  improved  plans. 

2736.  You  think  the  Board  would  have  greater  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
improvements  made  elsewhere  than  any  particular  parish  ? — Certainly  j a parish  can 
have  very  few  facilities  for  that  purpose. 

2737.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  a good  class  of  school-houses  in  the 
country,  the  easiest  mode  of  doing  it  is  by  placing  the  building  of  them  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board? — I say  so  without  hesitation. 

273S.  Supposing  the  Board  arranged  plans  for  building  the  different  classes  of 
schools,  how  would  you  provide  that  the  building  of  those  schools  should  be  exe- 
cuted?— By  building  contract  on  the  spot : the  Board  would  send  down  the  archi- 
tectural ground  plans  and  elevations,  even  down  to  the  working  drawin<rs  ; and 
advertise  for  building  contractors ; they  would  have  the  benefit  of  competition 
and  estimate. 

2739.  Would  not  local  circumstances,  for  example,  the  facility  of  obtaining  stone 
and  slate,  and  so  on,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  timber,  have  a considerable 
influence  upon  the  architectural  part  of  the  arrangement  ? — The  architect  furnishes 
the  forms,  and  I am  not  aware  that  the  circumstances  alluded  to  could  materially 
affect  these. 


2740.  In  speaking  of  the  outfit  of  schools,  what  are  the  requisites  which  you 
think  it  necessary  that  the  Board  should  provide  — They  shoukl-provide  the  whole 
apparatus,  both  of  the  infant  and  the  juvenile  or  advanced  school ; that  apparatus 
for  the  infant  school  is  so  well  known,  that  I need  scarcely  detail  it  j all  the  illus- 
trative pictures  for  the  infants,  and  their  diagrams  of  all  sorts,  the  means  of  muscular 
exercise,  circular  swings,  and  various  materials  of  amusement,  which  are  very  consi- 
derable in  an  infant  school,  for  the  apparatus  consists  of  so  many  objects.  There 
are  lists  in  the  books  on  the  subject. 

2741.  AYould  you  establish  in  the  elementary  schools  libraries  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars,  and  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  even  for  the  use  of  the 
neighbourhood;  for  it  is  one  important  result  of  a good  system  of  educating  the 
young,  that  it  reacts  upon  their  uneducated  seniors,  aud  brings  them  to  exert  and 
improve  tneniseives ; and  particularly  to  read,  and  if  they  cannot  read  themselves, 
to  muue  the  young  people  read  to  them.  It  has  been  found  to  act  in  that  way 
very  benehciallj',  so  that  the  judicious  cstablislmieut  of  a library  would  be  very  desi- 
rable. I may  also  add,  a pliiiosophical  apparatus  ; and  I shall  be  able  to  give  the 
Committee  some  important  information  about  economising  a philosophical  apparatus. 
A complete  chemical  apparatus,  by  which  from  2,000  to  3,000  chemical  experiments 
may  be  performed,  may  be  had  for  about  2/.  3 s. 

2742.  \Vliat  would  you  consider  as  the  average  expense  of  a parish  school 

library  r I snould  think  that  for  15/.  or  20L  a library,  which  would  enlio-hten. 
and  humanize  the  whole  neighbourhood,  might  be  established,  particularlj^  now 
that  puohcations  have  become  so  cheap.  Those  enterprising  journalists  and  pub- 
lishers m Scotland,  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  are  doing  good  service  in  this  respect  • 
pnnluig  books  in  double  columns,  so  that  works  that  used  to  cost  6 j.  and  7 s are 
brought  down  to  1 8 r/.  ' 

.2743*  Would  you  furnish  them  also  with  the  means  of  agricultural  and  mecha- 
mrt  — it  is  in  the  country,  it  is  very  important  that  that  should  form 


of  the  outfit,  would  you  leave  to  the  parish  the  maintenance 

ot  those  different  requisitesr — I would. 

The  second  power  which  you  would  give  to  the  Board  is  the  education 
and  appomtmeut^  of  teachers.  Would  you  establish  teachers’  schools  immediately, 
nnder  ihe  s.upermtendence  of  the  Board,  or  allow  them  to  be  established  by  the 
enrl  ?— Perhaps  the  most  important  object  for  the  superintend- 

and  of  Normal  schools  for  instructing  teachers, 

and  theiefore  the  Board  sliould  establish  lliese,  and  that  without  delay. 

fnr  /li  ‘ j"”  ■ distinct  Normal  schools,  as  establishments  exclusively 

tearh^r,  professorships,  and  courses  for  the  education  of 

Profpt  n Universities,  or  to  the  larger  collegiate  establishments 

^ essorships  in  the  Universities  for  what  has  got  the  name  of  Didactics,  the  art 
' G G 2 nf 


James  Simpson^ 
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Jamrs  Simpson,  of  teacliing,  Would  be  very  important ; but  the  Normal  scliools  ought  to  be  entire 
ill  themselves ; they  should  be  practical  as  well  as  didactic,  and  the  same  person 
who  conducts  the  Normal  school  should  instruct  didactically  the  future  teachers 
5 August  1835.  -p  j-  ^ convenient  Prussian  word,  the  Scminants,  those  who  are  under- 

going instruction  to  be  teachers.  The  head  of  the  Normal  school  should  instruct 
them  by  lectures  on  didactics  at  a separate  hour,  and  illustrate  his  instruction  by 
having  their  presence  when  he  conducts  an  actual  school  of  young  pupils.  I think 
that  is  the  best  plan  ; and  when  the  Committee  comes  afterwards  to  the  mode  of 
it,  I shall  describe  it  more  particularly. 

2747.  In  the  appointment  of  teachers,  would  you  give  a monopoly  to  the  Normal 
schools,  by  making  it  necessary  that  the  teachers  should  be  taken  from  them,  or 
would  you  leave  it  open  to  competition  ? — Certainly  all  teachers  under  the 
national  system  should  attend  the  national  Normal  schools  for  the  time  requisite 
for  their  complete  accomplishment;  and  should  receive  what  the  French  call  a 
“ brevet  de  capadte,"  a licence  which  should  put  them  on  the  list  of  candidates, 
from  which  all  teachers  of  the  national  schools  should  be  taken  without  any 
exception. 

2748.  Would  you  publish  periodically  this  list  of  candidates,  or  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  for  tlie  inspection  of  applicants? — I should  think  that  it  would 
do  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  good,  to  publish  that  list  occasionally. 

2749.  How  would  you  frame  this  list  of  candidates  j would  you  merely  present 
a series  of  names  r — I think  they  should  have  a classification  according  to  qualifi- 
cations. 

2750.  Similar  to  that  which  exists  at  the  Universities? — Yes;  and  that  the 
different  graduates  should  have  the  power  of  rising  to  higher  degrees  before  the 
next  publication. . 

2751.  Would  you  confine  your  licence  to  those  that  have  studied  your  system, 
or  would  you  allow  the  examination  to  be  sufficient  without  previous  attendance  ia 
the  Normal  schools  ? — I should  much  prefer  their  attendance  at  the  Normal 
schools  ; for  I should  then  have  much  greater  security  that  they  were  fully  accom- 
plished, than  by  their  merely  having  passed  an  examination,  wliieh  might  omit  a 
great  deal.  I therefore  feel  disposed  to  require  the  assurance  of  their  qualification, 
by  their  having  all  been  students  in  the  Normal  schools. 

2752.  Would  not  the  publication  of  a list  of  candidates,  with  their  qualification 
and  place  of  study,  be  at  once  a sufficient  inducement  for  persons  to  study  in  tliose 
places  of  education  where  the  art  was  taught  in  the  greatest  perfection  ?— No 
doubt ; and  it  would  be  a paramount  object  vvith  tlie  Board  to  see  that  those 
Normal  schools,  which  need  not  be  numerous,  were  of  the  very  first  quality. 

2?53-  Of  course  the  fact  of  their  not  being  numerous  must  render  it  necessaq' 
to  have  some  of  therri  at  a considei’able  distance  from  the  places  where  the  candi- 
dates might  reside  ; would  not  then  the  difficulty  and  expense  attendant  upon  llie 
study  at  those  Normal  schools  deter  many  young  men,  whose  previous  habits  and 
inclinations  might  lead  them  to  become  teachers,  from  going  to  them,  who,  however, 
might  be  enabled  to  qualify  themselves  locally  for  the  purpose,  and  could  submit  to  a 
final  examination  previous  to  their  being  allowed  a certificate? — Under  the  new  sys- 
tem of  education  one  important  result  would  be  a decided  elevation  of  the  character 
and  status  of  teachers.  I should  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  a teacher  of 
youth  shall  be  held  to  be  a member  of  a fourth  learned  profession,  whose  pecuniary 
endowment  shall  be  such  as  to  warrant  its  candidates  making  very  considerable 
exertions  and  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  education  that  should  elevate  them  to  the 
exercise  of  that  jirofession.  We  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  difficulty  from  the 
distant  location  of  Universities  for  the  education  of  men  destined  for  the  learned 
professions  ; and  Normal  schools  would  be  a sort  of  college  for  teachers,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  a year  or  two,  or  even  three,  to  obtain  that  education  which  is  to  fit 
them  for  really  a fourth  learned  profession,  competently  remunerated,  should  not, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  object  to  themselves,  be  considered  as  any 
evil. 

2754*  Is  there  not  this  danger  arising  from  distinct  or  separate  Normal  schools, 
which  would  be  considerably  obviated  in  classes  or  courses  attached  to  other  insti* 
tutions,  that  in  a separate  school  a special  and  exclusive  character  may  be  gh^n 
to  the  education,  a character  that  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  future  teacherSj 
and  of  course  to  the  system  ? — I do  not  see  that  that  evil  would  arise  if 
Normal  schools  were  properly  constituted.  The  purposes  of  the  Normal  school, 
on  a proper  arrangement,  might  be  as  well  provided  for  in  Normal  institutions 
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as  in  Universities,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  is  connected  and  essentially 
mingled  with  the  practical  system  of  teaching  an  actual  school  of  the  different  ages 
of  pupils. 

2755.  In  Universities,  or  similar  establishments,  whatever  be  the  profession  for 
which  tlie  student  destines  himself,  he  has  constant  opportunities  of  cominunicalino* 
with  students  destined  for  other  professions,  and  thus  a larger  view  of  generM 
knowledge  is  produced,  which  could  hardly  be  hoped  for  in  a special  school  for 
teachers ; how  would  you  remove  this  evil  ? — I think  I should  remove  the  evil  by 
holding  out  advantages  to  induce  teachers  to  attend  the  University,  by  requiring 
this,  in  order  to  promotion  in  the  system. 

2756.  What  would  be  the  age  and  qualification  you  would  require  for  entrance 
in  the  Normal  schools  ? — The  age,  I should  say,  should  not  be  under  J 6,  so  that  the 
“seniinant,”as  we  have  agreed  to  call  him,  shall  have  passed  through  an  elementary 
period  of  education. 

2757.  You  alluded  to  the  great  improvement  which  would  probably  lake  place 
ill  the  character  of  teachers,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  render  them  a fourth  learned 
profession;  could  that  be  done  without  a large  increase  in  their  emoluments? — I 
conteniplate  a very  considerable  increase  of  the  schoolmaster’s  emoluments ; I should 
put  him  quite  upon  a footing  with  the  parish  minister. 

275S.  How  would  you  provide  for  that  increase? — By  assessment,  as  for  any 
other  parish  purpose. 

2759.  In  forming  those  Normal  schools,  would  you  require  that  the  Board 
should  pay  the  whole  e.xpenses  of  education,  or  that  they  should  be  defrayed  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Seminants  themselves  ? — I believe  that  where  Normal 
schools  exist,  in  Prussia,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  there  is  an 
allowance  for  the  board  of  the  seminant,  w'hich  he  may  either  accept  of  or  not,  as 
he  chooses ; but  the  allowance  is  given  where  it  is  applied  for,  because  there  may 
be  young  men  well  suited  by  their  talems  to  be  future  teachers,  who  may  not  have 
the  means  of  living  away  from  their  homes,  to  attend  the  Normal  schools  ; and 
I should  think  that  some  moderate  provision  should  be  made  for  them;  but  it 
should  be  a very  moderate  one. 

2760.  In  what  manner  should  the  admission  be  determined? — There  certainly 
ought  to  be  a rigid  examination  to  ascertain  their  previous  qualifications.  I have 
not  considered  how  and  by  w hom  that  should  be,  but  I should  say,  in  general,  there 
should  be  an  examination. 

2761.  Would  you  have  one  grade  of  Nonnal  schools,  or  several  ? — My  humble 
idea  of  a Normal  school  is  that  it  shall  require  no  gradations ; it  ought  to  be  the 
most  perfect  institution  possible  for  training  the  teachers  for  elementary  education. 

2762.  Are  you  aware  of  the  arrangement  adopted  at  Hofwyl,  by  De  Fellenbero-* 
his  Normal  school  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  permanent  instruction,  an'd 
the  other  for  occasional ; tlie  occasional  instruction  is  intended  for  rural  teachers 
who  come  and  pass  three  months  in  the  year  with  him,  during  the  summer  vacations' 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  upon  any  improvements  in  education  that 
may  be  adopted  in  his  school.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
practicable  and  expedient  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  ?--lf  it  were 
practicable,  I think  it  would  be  expedient.  I should  suppose  that  a properly  or>ra- 
nized  Normal  school  would  include  the  whole  of  what  is  now  alluded  to. 

2763.  In  appointing  a teacher,  you  have  stated  the  power  you  would  give  to  the 
Board,  of  periodical  report ; would  you  not  also  give  tliem  the  power  of  removing 
teachers,  in  case  of  proved  misconduct  and  incompetence  ?— Certainly. 

2764.  In  what  way  should  the  Board  ascertain  the  fact  of  such  misconduct? 

First,  from  the  report  of  the  inspector,  and  secondly,  from  the  complaints  of  the 
local  meeting.  ^ 

2765.  Would  you  require  a regular  and  open  trial  of  the  facts  aliened  against 
the  teacher,  before  proceeding  to  judgment  upon  the  complaint  ?— I should  cer- 
tamly  be  disposed  to  allow  the  teacher  to  defend  himself. 

2766.  Might  it  not  so  happen  that  even  the  caprice  of  the  parishioners  ouo-ht  to 
he  consulted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  induced  to  send’their 
children  to  the  school,  which  they  would  not  do  if  they  disliked  the  master'-— 

1 should  be  sorry  to  encourage  caprice  ; I should  say  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  an  investigation. 

2767.  What  is  the  course  of  proceeding  in  similar  cases  in  Scotland?— The 
course  ot  proc^seding  there  is  an  arraignment,  first  before  the  Kirk  Session,  with  an 

ppeal  to  the  Presbytery,  and  the  ordinary  continuation  of  appeal  to  the  Synod  and 
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James  Simpson,  Geneva!  Assembly.  Tbe  case  goes  through  the  whole  church  courts,  if  the  loser 
at  each  stage  chooses. 

2768.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  a parisli  has  been  dissatisfied  with  the  adjudj. 

5 August  1835.  cation  of  the  courts,  and  that  the  parishioners  have  withdrawn  their  children  fronj 

the  school  ?— That  is  in  their  power,  but  I am  not  at  present  aware  of  any  instance 
of  it. 

2769.  Are  you  aware  of  any  inconveniences  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of 
appeal  to  which  the  schoolmaster  is  entitled  if  not  satisfied  with  the  first  adjudica. 
tion? — Great  delay  is  the  chief  inconvenience. 

2770.  How  can  that  be  improved  r — It  cannot  be  improved  as  things  now  stand 

but  under  the  new'  system  it  would  be  much  better.  ’ 

2771.  You  would  then  give  a summary  power  to  the  Board? — Yes;  I should 
take  that  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  church  courts,  but  arrange  that  the  Board 
should  judge  upon  investigation. 

2772.  Would  you  make  its  decision  final  r—Most  decidedly ; the  evils  of  any 
appeal  whatever  would  be  interminable. 

2773.  decision  would  be  absolute  and  irresponsible,  except  to  public' 
opinion  r — Yes. 

2774.  In  the  case  of  periodical  reappointment  of  teachers,  which  you  sug- 
gest, would  you  allow  any  trial  as  to  the  competency  or  incompetency  of  the 
master  previous  to  reappointment  ? — Non-reappointment  being  virtually  a removal, 
I am  rather  disposed  to  leave  that  to  the  Board;  having  acknowledged  however 
the  principle,  that  at  least  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  if  he 
requires  it. 

■ 2775.  Would  not  the  effect  of  entrusting  any  Board  dependent  upon  Govern- 
ment with  such  extraordinary  power,  be  to  place  under  their  absolute  dominion  an 
army  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  community,  and  to  render  them 
perfectly  subservient  to  any  state  purposes  for  which  the  Government  of  the  day 
might  think  proper  to  employ  them  ? — I think  that  point  came  under  a former 
inquiry,  whether  tlie  Government  of  the  day  could  convert  a great  national  system 
of  education  into  an  instrument  injurious  to  the  interests  or  tlie  liberties  of  the 
country ; and  1 think  I have  answered  that  I con.sidered  it  morally  impossible  that 
they  could,  with  a vigilant  press  and  a vigilant  Legislature. 

2776.  After  the  teachers  had  passed  through  the  juvenile  elementary  education 
before  they  entered  collegiate  education,  what  system  of  education  would  you  pre- 
scribe for  them  ? — As  they  are  to  be  the  future  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  their 
education  or  their  training  in  the  Normal  schools  would  of  course  extend  to  the 
general  principles  of  didactics  or  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  the  actual  exercise  of 
teaching  an  existing  elementaiy  school. 

2777.  Would  you  have  them  go  to  College? — It  would  be  very  important  that 
they  should  go  to  College,  but  not  till  after  they  have  done  with  the  Normal  school; 
the  higher  they  are  elevated  intellectually  the  more  efficient  and  useful  teachers 
they  will  be,  even  in  the  elementary  schools. 

2778.  At  what  period  would  you  place  the  examination  which  should  qualify 
them  for  becoming  teachers? — Their  examination  should  be  immediate  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  of  their  study  at  the  Normal  school,  and  before  they  go 
to  College. 

_ ^2779.  After  the  Semiuant  had  passed  the  examination,  and  showed  himself  qua- 
lified to  becoQic  a teacher,  would  you  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  pass  through 
College,  or  merely  consider  it  as  an  additional  qualification.^ — I should  not 
it  necessary  except  to  promotion ; but  I should  very  much  encourage  him  to  attend 
College  during  the  period  of  his  expectancy,  that  is  to  say,  when  be  is  upon 
the  list  of  candidates,  but  not  appointed ; he  could  not  then  employ  his 
better. 

2780.  At  what  age  do  you  propose  that  the  candidate  should  be  qualified  to 
become  a teacher  ? — I should  say  that  he  ought  to  have  at  least  two  years  or  thr^ 
years  of  study  at  a Normal  school.  I think  the  study  in  the  Normal  schools  in 
Prussia  is  about  three  years. 

27S1.  At  what  period  subsequent  to  the  examination  would  you  allow  the  pupl^ 
to  become  a teacher  ? — ’It  would  be  one  means  of  inducing  him  to  employ  his 
in  studying  at  College,  that  he  should  not  be  appointed  immediately  after.  I 
cicledly  think  that  a schoolmaster  ought  to  be  of  age  at  least,  that  is  21,  before  he 
is  appointed. 

2782.  The 
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•27S2.  The  Seminant  having  passed  his  examination,  would  lose  the  allowance 
attached  to  the  Normal  sciiool;  would  you  induce  him  to  go  to  College,  by  con- 
tinuing the  allowance? — If  it  were  imperative  that  he  should,  I should  think  it 
just  W continue  the  allowance ; but  if  it  is  not  imperative,  I think  he  must  be  left 
to  lind  his  own  way  to  College. 

0-S3.  Would  you  make  the  continuation  of  this  allowance  a prize  for  o-ood 
beliaviour  or  a good  examination? — I think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  do 
so,  and  even  to  extend  it  to  something  like  bursaries  for  College  education.  I think 
that  suggestion  by  the  Honourable  Member  a very  judicious  one ; the  thing  w’ould 
he  very  easily  practicable. 

2784.  Would  you  allow  the  number  of  the  Seminants  to  be  unlimited? — I should 
think  that  you  could  not  do  otherwise. 

2785.  Consequently  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  country  would  be  unlimited? 
— The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  teach,  but  they  would  not  necessarily  all 
be  employed ; but  I should  think  the  demand  and  supply  would  keep  an  equal 
ratio. 

27S6.  How  would  those  teachers  who  are  not  able  to  get  appointments  be 
enabled  to  employ  their  time,  there  being  according  to  your  views  but  one  system 
of  elementary  education  ?— Being  licensed,  they  might  conduct  education  on  their 
own  account.  I think  I answered  before  that  I should  wish  to  see  all  the  educators 
of  youth  possessing  the  credentials  of  a perfect  education  in  the  form  of  a licence, 
and  that  they  might  then  employ  themselves  as  private  educators. 

2787.  Then  you  admit  in  your  last  answer  the  existence  of  education,  not  in 
the  elementary  schools  established  by  the  Board? — There  may  be  such  education ; 
I do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  interfere  with  it ; the  utmost  length  I should  go  is, 
that  the  teachers  on  their  own  account  should  havethe  credentials  of  proper  education. 

27S8.  Then  you  allow’  education  to  be  unlimited,  but  only  ensure  a certain 
amount  of  education  under  the  restriction  of  the  Board? — Yes. 

2789.  Supposing  that  individuals  qualified  to  become  Board-appointed  teachers 
pursued  education  on  their  own  account,  would  you  consider  them  as  still  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board,  and  subject  to  their  superintendence  ? — I think  that 
would  be  impossible. 

2790.  Might  not  they  adopt  a system  of  education  not  in  accordance  with  the 
national  system? — There  is  no  doubt  they  might,  but  I see  no  remedy  for  that. 

2791.  'Ihen  you  do  not  desire  to  give  a monopoly  of  education  to  the  Board  ? — 
Certainly  not ; but  always  consistently  with  the  opinion  which  I formerly  gave, 
that  ail  the  teachers  of  youth  in  the  country  should  have  passed  through  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Normal  schools. 

2792.  The  object  of  educating  teachers  being  to  obtain  a system  of  education 
which  you  conceive  the  best,  why  would  you  allow  the  power  to  those  teachers  of 
adopting  a system  totally  different  from  that  for  which,  considering  it  to  be  the 
best,  you  tliink  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procurin'’’  and 
qualifying  teachers? — Because  it  cannot  be  prevented. 

2793*  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  would  you  introduce  any 
refereuce  to  religious  opinions? — I expect  to  be  afterwards  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee upon  tlie  mode  of  teaching  religion  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  I should 
say  at  present,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  the  seminants  ought  not  to  be 
examined  with  regard  to  their  religious  opinions  j and  I shall  afterwards,  when 
I come  to  that  point,  state  my  reasons. 

2794*  ^Vould  you  require  any  certificate  with  regard  to  their  moral  character 
and  conduct?— Certainly  certificates  of  their  moral  character  and  conduct  should 
be  required. 

2795*  Would  the,  practical  effect  of  the  system  you  recommend  be  to  allow  the 
appointment  of  a dissenter  or  a catholic,  or  even  an  infidel,  without  any  exami- 
nation as  to  their  religious  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  Board? — The  teachers’ of 
le  elementary  schools  it  is  proposed  shall  be  secular  teachers,  and  no  more.  As 
siali  be  afterwards  stated,  they  should  not  be  required  to  teach  revealed  religion, 
ut  more,  they  should  not  be  permitted  ; and  it  should  be  cause  of  removal  that 

ey  interfere  to  inculcate,  however  indirectly,  either  religious  or  anti-religious 
views.  Hie  department  of  revealed  religion  must  be  committed  to  more  competent 
an  s.  Hence,  the  religious  opinions  of  the  secular  teacher  cannot  in  either  way 
attect  his  pupils. 

2/96.  Would  you  license  an  individual  who  professed  himself,  or  was  known  to 
e,  0 no  religion? — For  the  reason  I have  stated,  I would  not  inquire  into  that 
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JawM  Simpson,  in  licensing  a teaeber  for  an  elementary  school.  I shall  afterwards,  when  the 
Esq.  Committee  come  to  the  religious  question,  give  my  reasons  for  holding  that  an 

— elementary  schoolmaster  should  not  teach  or  be  permitted  to  teach  revealed 

5 August  1835.  religion.  I mean  that  there  shall  be  other  and  much  better  provision  for  it- 
namely,  that  it  shall  be  imparted  to  the  young,  not  by  the  elementary  teacher* 
but  by  the  proper  religious  teachers,  the  clergy  of  the  different  persuasion^ 
I should  secure  that  the  secular  teacher  should  keep  his  iri’cligious  opinions 
if  any,  to  himself,  by  dismissing  him  for  meddling  with  the  subject,  either  for  or 
against  it. 

2797.  You  have  stated  already,  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  ; would  you  allow  any  control  upon  the  part  of  the  parish  or  other  individuals 
over  such  appointment? — I should  think  that  would  be  attended  with  bad  con- 
sequences,  worse  consequences  than  any  that  could  result  from  appointment  by  the 
Board. 

2798.  What  would  be  the  consequences  you  would  apprehend  from  leavinw  the 
appointment  in  any  degree  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or  of  the  parish? — I should 
anticipate  that  the  appointment  would  be  subjected  to  local  prejudices,  and  local 
partialities  and  caprices;  and  that  there  would  be  a system  introduced  of  canvass* 
ing  ignorant  individuals. 

2799.  Do  you  think  that  the  parishioners  in  general,  in  the  rural  parishes 
particularly,  are  competent  to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  a teacher,  even  for 
an  elementary  school? — No,  certainly  not ; but  they  would  be  considerably  guided 
by  finding  his  name  in  a list  of  candidates,  and  himself  possessed  of  a certificate  of 
qualification,  and  there  would  be  in  such  case  less  danger  of  their  going  astray; 
but  I should  certainly  hold  that  they  would  be  very  ill  qualified  to  judge  even 
among  the  different  candidates,  who  all  have  their  qualifications ; and  that  the 
appointment  by  the  Board  would  be  a much  more  enlightened  choice. 

2800.  Do  you  think  that  the  individuals  or  the  bodies  which  have  the  power  of 
paying  the  salary,  have  not  in  fact  a considerable  control  over  the  appointment  of 
the  teacher. — I am  not  aware  that  that  would  give  them  much  control,  for  the 
amount  u ould  bo  fixed  by  the  Board. 

2801.  The  salary  .of  the  master  would  be  fixed,  and  the  assessment  for  it  com- 
pulsory?— Yes. 

2802.  Would  you^  prescribe  the  minimum  of  the  salary  which  the  parish  was 
bound  to  provide,  giving  the  parish  the  power  of  assessing  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  a larger  allowance  upon  the  master ; or  would  you  place  that 
arrangement  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Board?— I should  think  the  Board  must 
determine  the  allowance  of  salary  to  the  teacher,  according  to  circumstances;  if  it 
were  left  to  the  parish,  I am  afraid  they  would  always  choose  the  minimum. 

2803.  'V  ou  would  give  to  the  Board  certain  powers  of  punishment  in  case  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ; would  you  entrust  them  with  a correspond- 
ing power  of  reward  in  case  of  good  conduct  ?-- -No  doubt  of  it ; if  I give  the  one, 
I should  give  the  other. 

2804.  What  are  the  powers  of  reward  which  you  would  entrust  to  the  Board?— 
The  only  effectual  and  practicable  reward  would  be  advancement  to  schools  in 
other  localities  that  were  more  important  and  better  endowed;  in  short,  a system 
of  promotion  by  merit. 

2805.  The  same  principle  as  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

2806.  \\  ould  you  graduate  the  amount  of  salary  according  to  the  number  of 
children  that  the  teacher  has  to  instruct? — I think  that  would  be  the  most  natural 
standard,  there  being  always  a minimum. 

^ 2S07.  Then  the  amount  of  salary  would  be  graduated  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  ? — Very  much. 

2808.  It  would  then  considerably  vary? — It  would. 

2809.  Might  there  not  be  more  than  one  school  in  a parish? — Yes,  a parish 
may  be  so  large  and  so  populous  as  to  require  two  or  more. 

2810.  And  on  the  otlier  band,  a parish  might  be  so  small  as  that  it  might  be- 
found  expedient  to  unite  two  parishes?— That  too  might  happen. 

^ 281 1.  So  that  it  would  be  possible  to  render  the  schools  tolerably  symmetrical 
in  point  of  number? — It  might,  certainly. 

2S12.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Board  should  have  a regularly  graduated 
scale,  according  to  the  population  of  parishes,  for  the  payment  of  teachers?—! 
think  that  would  be  the  most  equitable. 

- 2813.  Is 
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2813*  possible  that  a schoolmaster  miglit  become  so  unpopular  in  a James  Simpson, 

parish,  as  not  to  have  pupils  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  salary  fixed  for  the 
parish  ? — That  is  possible.  

2814.  Would  you  decrease  the  salary  of  the  master  in  proportion  to  the  5 August  1835. 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  ? — As  there  would  be  no  security  that  he  was 
not  deserted  by  mere  caprice,  I do  not  think  the  actual  attendance  can  be  taken 
as  a just  criterion  ; the  parish  population  is  a much  better  one. 

2S15.  Might  not  a schoolmaster  appointed  against  the  wishes  of  the  parish, 
however  competent,  have  his  school  neglected  without  any  fault  of  his  own  ? — . 

Certainly  ; and  I have  already  supposed  such  a case. 

2816.  If  his  school  were  so  neglected,  would  you  consider  it  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  remove  such  schoolmaster? — I think  it  would  be  very  important  for 
the  Board,  if  the  fault  is  not  his  own,  to  transfer  him  to  another  place. 

2817.  Would  you  fix  the  salaries  permanently  without  allowing  them  to  be 
affected  by  periodical  variations? — No,  I should  not  do  so. 

2S18.  According  to  what  circumstances  would  you  vary  them? — Accordino-  to 
the  increase  of  educable  persons,  in  analogy  to  what  in  Scotland  are  called 
examinable  persons,  in  a parish. 

2819,  Would  you  fix  any  particular  period  for  making  inquiries  into  the  num- 
ber of  educable  persons  in  a parish? — I should  make  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
inquiry  of  the  inspectors. 

2820.  Would  you  fix  any  particular  period  for  such  inquiry? — I should  not 
limit  any  particular  period. 

2521.  Having  established  the  principle  that  it  is  desirable  that  a compulsory 
system  of  education  should  be  introduced,  have  you  not  in  fact  tlie  power  of  com- 
pelling attendance  upon  the  school,  and  thereby  obviating  the  inconveniences  just 
mentioned  ? — Very  much  ; the  compulsion,  as  far  as  I gave  an  opinion  that  it 
might  be  applied,  would  considerably  tend  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  and  would 
in  most  cases  keep  the  parish  school  full. 

2522.  Supposing  the  case  of  there  being  in  the  same  parish  an  exceedingly 
popular  teacher  at  the  head  of  a private  establishment  and  an  exceedingly  un- 
popular one  at  the  head  of  the  National  school,  would  you  prevent  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  from  sending  their  children  to  the  school  of  tlie  popular  man, 
and  compel  them  to  send  them  to  the  National  school? — If  you  are  to  allow 
private  teachers,  and  as  I have  said  you  must,  then  you  must  necessarily  allow 
free  attendance  upon  them. 

2523.  Then  it  might  so  happen  that  there  might  be  too  boys  in  the  school  of  ' 
the  popular  teacher,  and  one  in  the  school  of  the  national  teacher  r — Yes. 

2524.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  would  you  regulate  the  salary  of  the 
master  of  the  National  school  ? — There  can  be  no  difference;  he  must  still  draw 
the  salary  of  bis  endowment  taken  in  relation  to  the  number  of  educable  per- 
sons in  the  parish  ; for  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  an  endowed  system,  that  it 
shall  not  be  left  to  contingencies. 

2S25-  This  would  be  in  fact  the  creation  of  a sinecure  in  the  parish? — It 
would,  but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  inquire  into  such  a circumstance. 

2826.  The  case  is  an  extreme  one,  but  it  would  not  be  altered,  except  in 
degree,  as  long  as  the  pupils  of  one  teacher  were  considerably  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  other? — No,  another  teacher  may  divide  the  number  ^vith  him  ; 
he  may  have  one-third  or  two-thirds,  but  I cannot  see  that  you  can  make  any 
difference  whatever  for  those  gradations  ; you  must  keep  faith  with  the  teacher, 
and  continue  his  payment  as  long  as  he  is  unremoved  or  untransferred. 

2827.  Would  not  that  inconvenience  be  met  by  making  a portion  of  his  salary 

depend  upon  the  number  of  his  scholars  ? — I am  not  aware  that  you  could  iustlv 
do  so.  j j j 

2828.  Do  you  think  it  \vould  be  more  just  that  it  should  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  educable  persons  in  the  parish? — I think  so;  and  in  the  analogy  of  an 
endowed  church,  you  pay  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman  even  if  he  has  not  a hearer 
in  the  pews. 

2829.  You  have  spoken  largely  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence;,  of  the  con- 
sciousness which  the  inhabitants  would  have  when  they  paid  the  rate,  that  they 
derived  a benefit  from  it  for  their  children  ; would  not  the  effect  of  making 

e rate  compulsory,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  payment  of  the  school- 
master to  go  on  whether  there  were  scholars  or  not,  be  .completely  such  as  to 
estroy  such  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  ? — This  might  occur;  but  I 
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do  not  see  that  the  evil  would  extend  far,  provided  education  is  made  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  is  conducted  under  a vigilant  Board  and  under  proper 
teachers. 

2830.  Do  you  not  think  it  much  more  probable  that  such  chances  of  unpopu. 
larity  would  not  exist,  if  the  parishioners,  through  their  school  committee,  had 
the  power  of  allotting  such  salary  as  they  thought  the  individual  master  merited? 
— Certainly  that  power  would  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  unpopularity  of  the 
rate  ; but  whether  it  would  be  exercised  with  perfect  justice  to  the  teacher,  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  committee,  is  another  question,  and  I should  fear  it  might  not 
be  exercised  with  perfect  justice  to  the  teacher. 

2831.  Do  you  not  think,  that  provided  all  hopes  of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the 
parish,  were  taken  away,  by  vesting  the  appointment  in  the  Board,  the  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  parish,  that  if  such  a person  did  not  suit  them  another  mi^ht 
be  sent  down,  would  prevent  any  disposition  to  withhold  due  remuneration  of 
the  services  of  a particular  teacher? — I think  it  would. 

2832.  Has  it  happened  in  Scotland  that  clergymen,  themselves  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable men,  have  been  unpopular  in  the  parishes  to  which  they  had  been 
appointed,  simply  from  the  fact  of  the  parishioners  having  had  no  part  in  their 
election? — That  has  very  often  happened. 

2833.  Would  not  any  schoolmaster  appointed  in  the  way  you  have  proposed, 
be  equally  exposed  on  similar  grounds  to  the  capricious  dislike  of  the  parishioners? 
— He  might;  but  the  duties  of  the  schoolmaster  are  so  different  from  the  duties  of  the 
clergyman,  being  limited  to  the  instruction  of  childhood  and  youth,  that  I do  not 
think  they  would  come  so  much  into  contact  with  the  feelings,  and  particularly 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  to  deal  with  of  all,  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people. 

2834.  Are  there  any  feelings  more  delicate  than  the  feeling  which  a parent 
entertains  relative  to  the  education  of  his  child? — Certainly  none  ought  to  be; 
but  I have  not  practically  observed  that  in  the  majority  of  people  those  feelings 
are  at  all  so  strong,  at  least  so  irritable,  as  their  religious  feelings. 

2S35.  Suppose  the  case  of  a voluntary  teacher  of  strong  religious  feelings  pre- 
valent in  the  parish,  suppose  him  to  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  per- 
suasion, and  on  the  other  hand  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  national  schoolmaster 
is  a person  whose  opinions  incline  towards  Deism ; in  such  circumstances,  with 
reference  to  the  existing  feelings  of  society,  would  it  not  be  extremely  probable  that 
the  voluntary  schoolmaster  would  be  the  more  popular  character  of  the  two  ; and 
that  in  such  a state  of  things  there  would  spring  up  throughout  the  country  a 
feeling  of  dissent  and  distrust  of  the  National  schools  ?■ — Certainly  ; but  I think 
it  would  in  the  course  of  time  very  much  diminish,  as  people  got  more  enlight- 
ened, more  tolerant,  and  more  qualified  to  distinguish  between  secular  and 
religious  education. 

2836.  Do  you  think  you  could  meet  the  difficulty  which  has  been  suggested, 
by  giving  the  parishioners  the  power  of  dismissing  the  master  on  cause  shown,  if 
he  did  not  meet  their  wishes ; receiving  however  in  his  place  another  from  the 
Board  ? — That  would  be  a power  that  might  be  used  so  as  to  counteract  the 
working  of  the  whole  system,  and  I would  not  concede  it. 

2837.  Do  you  think  that  right  of  complaint  and  claim  of  investigation  which 
the  school  committee  would  have,  would,  with  a properly  constituted  Board  and 
inspectors,  be  sufficient,  in  case  of  any  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  which  have  been  referred  to  ?— I should  expect  that 
they  would,  very  materially  ; the  inspectors  are  a distinct  and  independent  autho- 
rity from  the  school  committee. 

2838.  If  there  existed  any  notorious  dislike  in  the  parish  to  a particular  teacher, 
and  if  the  parishioners  complained,  either  through  the  school  committee  or  indivi- 
dually, or  through  inspectors,  to  the  Board,  do  you  think  that  if  the  Board  were 
properly  constituted,  means  would  be  thus  provided  for  the  correction  of  such  an 

objections  were  capricious  and  depended  upon  temper,  the 
Board  would  exercise  a discretion , in  transferring  such  a teacher  to  some  other 
locality. 

2839.  The  school  committee,  under  that  system  of  arrangement,  would  in  fact 
be  little  else  than  a nominal  body  ; and  that  being  the  case,  would  not  the  most 
intelligent  persons  in  the  parish  probably  be  reluctant  to  act  upon  it,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  have  no  power,  except  a general  superintendence  divested  of  all  con- 
trol ?— 
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p X should  expect  tliat  by  those  minds  whose  superintendence  would  be 

north  anything',  power  would  not  be  valued  ; and  that  it  would  be  motive  enough 
for  their  active  interest  in  the  school,  that  their  encouragement,  countenance  and 
inspection,  would  be  of  much  value  to  the  working  of  the  system. 

"2S40.  Would  you  entrust  the  Board  with  the  power  of  granting  gratuities  to 
the” schoolmasters,  for  particular  diligence  in  their  several  duties,  or  for  long  ser- 
yjces  ? Certainly  ; no  harm  could  arise  from  that. 

2841.  Would  you  give  them  annuities  or  pensions,  on  the  French  principle,  for 
a certain  number  of  years  of  good  service  ? — I think  they  should  be  entitled  to 
retiring  allowances  after  a competent  number  of  years’  service. 

2542.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a teacher  after  having  served  for  a certain 
number  of  yeai's,  would  you  extend  that  pension  or  retiring  allowance  to  his  widow 
or  his  children? — No  ; because  I hold  that  if  he  is  well  endowed,  there  are  suffi- 
cient means  open  to  him  to  provide  for  his  own  family  by  life  insurance,  and  by 
a general  widows*  fund,  which  then  would  be  veiy  desirable  to  be  established 
among  all  the  teachers  of  the  country,  or  all  the  teachers  of  a large  district  of  it ; 
but  I should  certainly  expect  him  to  provide  for  his  widow  and  family  by  the 
ordinary  means  which  those  employ  who  have  a salary. 

2543.  Would  you  adopt  a system  which  has  been  in  practice  in  some  countries 
of  Europe,  of  reserving  a certain  portion  of  the  annual  allowance  of  the  teacher 
for  the  purpose  of  being  funded  as  an  annuity  or  retiring  allowance,  either  for  the 
teacher  himself  or  for  his  family  ? — That  is  done  virtually  when  the  members  of 
an  extensive  profession  have  associated  themselves  into  what  is  called  a widows’ 
scheme.  They  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  constitute  their  society,  and 
then  the  payments  to  that  society  are  compulsory. 

2844.  It  would  be  a usefbl  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  to  recommend 
to  the  teachers,  but  at  the  same  time  leaving  it  &t  their  option,  to  enter  into  such  an 
association? — Certainly  it  would,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  for  nearly  a centuiy 
been  so  associated,  so  have  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ; the  Scotch  bar 
about  five  years  ago  adopted  a widows’  scheme,  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; and,  more  hear  yet,  tbe  parochial  schoolmasters,  and  I believe  the  school- 
masters generally,  of  Scotland,  have  a widows*  fund. 

2845.  To  what  extent  would  you  give  the  Board  power  to  frame  bye-laws  and 
regulations  for  their  own  government  and  the  government  of  schools  ? — I should 
saV  unlimited,  subject  always  to  their  responsibility  to  Parliament ; all  their  bye- 
laws should  be  reported  as  part  of  their  administration. 

2846.  Would  you  require  the  approbation  of  the  Executive  before  such  bye- 
law’s should  have  force  in  the  schools  ? — I should  prefer  the  control  of  Parliament, 
by  an  annual,  biennial  or  triennial  report,  in  which  all  those  bye-laws  should  be 
distinctly  reported. 

2S47.  Do  you  mean  that  you  -would  not  allow  these  bye-laws  to  have  force  till 
Parliament  had  expressed  its  approbation  of  them  ? — I should  not  go  that  length, 
I think ; many  of  them  might  be  of  a very  urgent  kind,  and  would  require  imme- 
diate execution.  I should  hold  that,  as  forming  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
Board,  those  bye-laws  must  be  upon  their  owm  responsibility. 

2848.  Would  you  allow  them  to  be  enforced  till  a certain  period  after  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

2849.  Would  not  considerable  inconvenience  arise  from  requiring  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  to  these  regulations,  from  the  very  discussion  which  might  arise 
upon  many  of  the  provisions,  and  the  want  of  that  precise  local  information  w’hicb 
is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  deciding-  upon  their  propriety  ? — I should  think  that 
upon  all  the  points  of  local  application  of  which  the  Board  are  good  judges.  Par- 
liament ought  to  be  good  judges ; Parliament  is  presumed  to  be  wiser  than  all 
other  deliberative  bodies. 

2S50.  What  objections  have  you  to  submitting  these  regulations  to  tbe  Execu- 
tive for  approbation? — Some  lingering  feeling  that  the  thing  might  take  a politi- 
cal turn ; I should  prefer  it  being  submitted  to  Parliament. 

2851.  Would  you  extend  these  regulations  by  tbe  Board,  not  merely  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  schools,  but  to  the  course  and  methods  of  instruction.  ? — Certainly. 

2S52.  Would  you  make  this  Code  obligatory  upon  all  teachers  under  the  Board  ? 
— I should  think  it  would  be  utterly  nugatory  unless  it  was  made  obligatory, 
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2853.  Would  you  require  that  they  should  subscribe  to  such  regulations 
entering  upon  their  office? — There  is  no  necessity  for  their  subscrtbinfr- 
being  in  office  is  sufficient  assent. 

2854.  Would  you  require  the  Board  to  frame  such  regulations,  or  'vouldyoulea 
it  to  their  option  ? — I should  require  that  they  should  within  a specified  period  ^ 

2855.  In  any  Legislative  measure  for  education,  would  you  recommend  tli 

introduction  of  the  details  in  the  body  of  the  law  itself  or  leave  such  details  to  tli* 
decision  of  the  Board  In  the  law  itself  I would  certainly  lay  down  the  genera! 
plan  of  the  Code.  ° 

2856.  But  you  would  not  specify  the  details ; for  instance,  the  manner  of  hold 
ing  schools,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  the  hours  of  the  schools,  &c.,  &c.  ?— Cei* 
tainly  not. 

2857.  You  w^ould  be  satisfied  with  giving  to  the  Board  a power  to  frame  and 
enforce  such  laws,  without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  laws  themselves?— 
Those  powers  being  well  defined. 

2858.  On  what  do  you  ground  that  opinion?— I think  that  it  would  be  govern, 
ing  too  much  for  the  Legislature  to  lay  down  the  details,  and  that  the  Board  vrij 
regulate  them  better. 

2859.  Being  under  ffie  control  of  Parliament,  you  do  not  apprehend  any  great 
abuse  of  these  powers  ? — No  ; and  the  control  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

_ 2860.  Would  you  require  in  the  framing  of  these  regulations  that  a mere  majo- 
rity  of  the  Board  should  be  consenting,  or  would  you  prefer  any  other  proportion.' 
— A majority  ; I see  no  reason  for  any  other  proportion. 

2861.  You  have  stated  that  you  would  give  to  the  Board  the  power  of  cOQsti- 
tuting  officers,  and  amongst  these,  Inspectors ; what  are  the  qualifications  you 
would  require  for  the  Inspectors? — An  inspector  must  be  a person  qualified  to 
comprehend,  observe,  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  school  in  both  branches  of 
materiel  and  education  ; he  should  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  build- 
ings, the  accommodations,  and  also  fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  working  qua- 
lifications of  the  teacher,  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  the  general  welfare  of tiie 
school. 

2862.  Would  you  require  any  previous  course  of  study,  or  any  previous  exami- 
nation, as  conditions  to  the  appointment  of  such  officers  ?— I should  think  that  if 
the  teachers  are  required,  the  inspectors  should  be  required  to  furnish  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  qualifications ; and  they  should  besides  be  officers  of  a certain  raafc 
and  status. 


2S63.  Would  you  subject  them  to  examination,  as  you  would  the  teachers?- 
1 should  subject  them  to  examination,  and  to  the  fhllest  production  of  testimonials 
of  complete  education. 

2864.  Would  you  require  for  such  appointments  by  the  Board,  the  conditioaof 
a particular  course  of  study,  and  of  previous  examination,  to  ascertain  whether 
such  candidate  were  qualified  or  not ; or  would  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  to  select  their  inspectors  from  any  individuals  they  thought  proper?— I 
should  not  leave  that  power  to  the  Board  of  choosing  whom  they  please,  but  legis- 
late that  they  should  appoint  inspectors  who  had  undergone  a known  coarse  of 
study  which  I should  say  could  not  be  better  than  attendance  upon  the  Normal 
schools,  where  the  very  education  which  they  are  afterwards  to  inspect  is  girei 
m Its  best,  and  purest,  and  most  efficient  form  ; and  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
rigid  examiiwtion  before  appointment  to  that  important  office. 

T as  the  examinators  of  candidates  for  the 

Inspectorship  ?_As  the  subject-matter  of  examination  would  be  the  very  same  for 
inspectors  as  for  teachers,  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  the  exa- 
miners  of  teachers. 

-866.  ^'/ould  you  give  to  the  Board  the  power  of  removal,  as  well  as  of 
appointment  of  the  inspectors  ? — Certainly. 

apprehend  that  the  giving  such  extensive  powers  ia  the 

Ji! of  interference  on  the  part  of  inspectors,  might  have 
thfntf?  the  capacity  and  enterprise  of  teachers  ?-I  should 

wnnM  of  a very  perfect  systei  or  series  of  school  boob, 

fnnnrlpfl  which  a System  of  national  education  would  be 

founded  and  that  those  books,  adopted  and  sanctioned  bv  the  Board,  would 
give  a body  and  substance  to  the  system,  that  would  be  visible  to  the  whole 
country ; and  I do  not  see  that  the  evil  mentioned  in  the  question  could  result  when 

® those 
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those  books  existed,  while  those  books  themselves  would  be  subject  to  improve-  james  Simpson, 
ment  according  to  the  progress  of  the  lights  of  the  age.  Esq. 

2S6S.  Would  you  give  to  the  Board  not  only  the  power  of  publishing  these  — 
books,  but  the  power  of  prescribing  teaching  from  these  books  in  the  several  5 -A-ugust  1S35. 
schools  under  tlieir  jurisdiction  ? — burely ; I should  hold  that  it  would  be  veiy 
important  that  the  teaching  should  be  from  those  books.  If  those  books  are  well 
arranged,  well  executed,  they  will  be  at  the  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything 
that  could  be  expected  generally  from  the  exertions  of  the  teacher  himself;  they 
would  be  a guide  and  direction  to  bim,  and  would  be  a security  to  the  whole 
country  that  the  nature  and  value  of  the  education  under  the  national  system  shall 
really  be  what  it  ought  to  be. 

2869.  Would  you  then  exclude  all  other  books  from  the  course  of  instruction  r 
— I would  make  them,  and  I think  they  may  be  made,  so  perfect,  (and  to  this 
I shall  probably  afterw'ards  come,)  that  they  would  embrace  the  whole  of  the  ele- 
mentary education;  so  that  I should  certainly  exclude  ail  other  books  but  the 
books  so  arranged  and  adopted. 

2S70.  Would  you  not  apprehend  from  so  rigid  a limitation  as  this,  that 
education  would  acquire  a certain  injurious  uniformity  in  every  school  in  the 
country? — I should  consider  the  uniformity  of  education  as  it  should  be,  an  im- 
mense advantage;  it  would  always  depend  upon  the  execution  of  the  system  of 
school-books,  and  I should  have  it,  and  it  may  be  had,  far  beyond  what  could  be 
expected  of  the  general  run  of  teachers ; while  the  system  of  school-books  itself 
would  be  subject  to  periodical  revision  and  improvement,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  cramping  education,  narrowing  it,  or  confining  it  to  a limited 
sphere.  Everything  would  depend  upon  the  quality  of  those  school-books,  and 
they  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  age  and  country. 

2871.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  Board  should  produce  them? — I contem- 
plate that  no  person  ought  to  sit  at  that  Board  who  is  not  able  to  assist  in  the 
production  of  such  works ; but  I do  not  say  that  they  are  to  produce  them. 

2872.  How  then  would  you  suggest  that  such  books  should  be  obtained  by  the 
Board? — By  obtaining  the  assistance  of  very  highly  qualified  persons  : I am  able 
to  speak  to  such  a series  actually  begun. 

2873-  Eo  you  think  that  persons  of  high  qualifications  in  the  country  would 
apply  their  time  and  talents  to  the  writing  of  works  destined  for  elementary  edu- 
cation ? — I should  think  they  could  not  apply  their  lime  and  talents  to  a better 
object ; whether  they  would  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  their  philan- 
thropic, benevolent,  and  patriotic,  feelings. 

2S74.  W'ould  you  think  it  judicious  that  the  Board  should  ofter  periodical 

premiums  for  the  best  publications  in  the  different  departments  of  education? 

That  would  be  very  proper. 

2875.  And  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  known  that  such  a gold  medal 
had  been  awarded  to  the  author  of  such  a book  upon  elementary  education,  would 
be  a strong  inducement  to  many  persons,  particularly  practical  teachers,  to  frame 
such  works  for  the  education  of  the  country  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 

2876.  Are  you  aware  of  any  works  existing  at  this  moment,  which  you  would 
recommend  for  the  purposes  in  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  anything  even  approaching  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  yet  exists.  I know  that 
much  has  been  done  by  both  the  great  Irish  societies,  the  Kildare-place  and  the 

f ^ believe  that  the  Kildare-place  books  are  fair,  and  that  those 

ot  the  National  Society  are  better ; but  there  are  none  by  any  means  yet  perfect, 
lor  one  thing,  none  embrace  the  infant  period  of  education  at  all:  but  I am 
aware  that  the  journalists  to  whom  I have  repeatedly  alluded,  the  Messrs. 

Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  have  already  commenced  a Course,  or  Series  of  .school 
or  educational  books,  the  programme,  of  which  I have  seen,  beginning  with 
birth,  and  carrying  the  pupil  on  to  the  age  of  14.  Some  numbers  are  already 
very  near  publication,  and  1 have  every  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  useful,  systematic,  and  effective  works  of  the  kind  that  probably  has  ever 
yet  been  published.  It  will  withal  be  one  of  the  cheapest,  from  the  very  great 
echamcal  power  commanded  by  these  journalists  of  stereotype  and  steam  press, 
orKing  both  in  Edinburgh  and  London  at  the  same  moment;  so  that  they  will 
e enabled  to  produce  those  works  at  a rate  much  lower  than  the  public  have 
both  from  the  qualifications  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  and 
om  those  ot  men  who  assist  them,  that  that  series  of  works  will  be  one  that 
oard  would  be  most  likely  to  adopt  when  it  is  completed. 

H H 3 2877.  How 
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2877.  Ho^  far  have  the  Messrs.  Chambers  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  thij 
plan? — They  only  formed  the  plan  about  a year  ago.  I have  a programme  of 
their  svstem,  and,  if  permitted,  I will  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  it. 

2878.  Do  you  not  consider,  that  one  of  the  great  defects  hitherto  observable  in 
all  publications  of  the  kind,  a defect  extending  to  the  German  and  French  as 
much  as  to  our  own,  is,  that  they  have  not  proceeded  upon  a regular  systenjatic 
plan,  connecting  one  link  with  another,  and  all  moving  forward  to  a well  defined 
object  in  the  same  spirit  ? — I have  seen  no  series,  no  cours  d 6tude,  that  has  pro. 
ceeded  systematically.  The  books  are  all  more  or  less  detached,  and  have  little 
connexion  with  each  other. 

2879.  Would  you  recommend  then,  that  the  Board,  in  taking  measures  toobtaia 
such  a series  of  educational  books,  should  publish  a programme  of  the  exteat  and 
principles  upon  which  such  works  should  be  executed,  and  should  invite  the  public 
at  large  to  their  contribution,  instead  of  leaving  such  publications  entirely  to  tbe 
efforts  of  individuals  either  forming  a portion  of  or  in  connexion  with  the  Board: 
— Certainly  it  would  he  right  to  do  so  : at  the  same  time,  if  there  was  a ready, 
made  series,  they  might  take  it,  if  it  perfectly  satisfied  them  ; especially  if  tbat 
one  shall  possess  a philosophical  character,  in  accordance  with  a perfectly  symrae- 
trical  and  systematic  course  of  elementary  education.  My  impression  is  that,  at 
present,  w’hen  we  are  only  awakening  to  philosophical  views  of  education,  the 
field  of  competition  will  be  extremely  narrow.  I have  the  highest  opinion  ohbe 
educational  views  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers.  I am  not  aware  of  anything  so  phi- 
losophical,  systematic  and  complete ; and  I have  not  a doubt  that  when  their 
series  appears,  that  opinion  will  be  justified  by  the  public  reception  of  it. 

2880.  Would  you  recommend  a similar  series  of  works  for  the  conduetand 
information  of  teachers  ? — The  Messrs.  Chambers,  in  their  series,  conclude  each 
number  with  a list  of  books,  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  improve  himself 
beyond  the  book  which  is  in  bis  hand ; that  list  consists  of  the  best  books  upon 
the  particular  subject.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  number  or  booktreatsof 
physics  or  chemistry,  the  book  is  his  guide  for  teaching  his  young  pupils,  bat  at 
the  conclusion  of  it  there  is  a catalogue  of  works  for  himself,  by  the  reading  of 
which  he  shall  improve  himself  in  physics  and  in  chemistry. 

2881.  In  addition  to  the  parochial  library  of  which  you  formerly  spoke,  would 
you  ]-ecommend  that  the  Board  should  attach  to  each  school  a certain  number 
of  works  for  the  improvement  of  teachers? — It  would  be  very  advantageous; 
otherwise  the  parochial  teacher  in  the  country  might  have  no  access  to  theta,  and 
might  not  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them. 

2882.  In  connexion  with  these  publications,  would  you  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  an  educational  society,  which  should  receive  periodical  information  from 
the  different  teachers  throughout  the  country,  and  by  cheap  publications  have 
the  means  of  communicating  to  the  several  schools  all  the  current  knowledge  and 
recent  improvements  in  the  science  of  didactics  ? — I should  wish  such  a society 
to  be  formed,  and  to  publish  a regular  journal ; there  should  be  a society  for  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  the  English,  the  Scottish  and  the  Irish. 

2583.  These  journals  should  comprise  not  merely  disquisitions  upon  educa- 
tion, but  facts  and  experiments  with  their  several  results,  which  might  come 
under  the  observation  either  of  professional  teachers  or  individuals  connected 
with  education  ? — I should  think  that  such  an  institution  would  be  a most 
important  adjunct  to  education,  and  would  remove  all  the  fears  that  have  been 
expressed,  that  if  education  be  limited  to  a series  of  books,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a certain  controlled  body,  the  teachers  may  become  stationary  or  imperfect. 

2584.  Are you  aware  of  the  periodical  meetings  which  are  held  in  Aroerica,b 
Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  of  teachers  and  others  connected  with  education, 
and  of  their  publication  of  transactions  ? — I have  heard  of  those,  and  I should  be 
very  glad  to  see  such  meetings  in  this  country;  meetings  of  teachers  and  educa- 
tionists, generally,  members  of  such  society.  We  have  meetings  of  teachei'sio 
Scotland,  but  that  has  been  confined  to  pecuniai’y  purposes;  to  the  regulation o| 
their  widows’  fund,  and  provisions  for  their  families.  There  have  been  loc« 
meetings.  I believe  the  teachers  and  educationists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dumfries  have  formed  themselves  into  a society,  which  they  call  the  Dumfo^ 
and  Galloway  Educational  Society ; but  that  is  the  only  instance  in  Scotland,  aod 
I think  is  not  more  than  a year  old. 

2885.  In  forming  a society  such  as  has  been  described,  would  you  think  d 
very  important  that  all  classes  should  be  mixed  as  much  as  possible  ?— Certainly, 
there  should  be  a Royal  Society  of  Education.  ^ 
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->886.  Do  you  think  that  the  upper  class  would  benefit  materially  by  the  com- 
munications  they  would  receive  from  persons  professionally  engaged  in  education  ? 
1-Materially,  both  intellectually  and  morally. 

•■>887.  And  the  professional  teacher  not  less,  from  his  communication  with  the 
other  classes  of  society? — Certainly;  the  benefits  seem  to  increase  as  you  reflect 
upon  the  subject. 

2SS8.  Besides  publishing  books  for  education,  would  you  not  think  it  also 
useful  to  offer  premiums  for  the  production  of  school  apparatus  of  a more  perfect 
anti  improved  kind  than  what  is  generally  in  use  ? — It  is  singular  that  that  has 
occurred  to  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  who  mean  to  connect  with  their  series  of 
boobs  just  such  an  improvement ; and  they  wish  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  im- 
mense means  of  circulation  which  they  command,  to  encourage  mechanical  genius 
to  produce  improved  apparatus,  by  recommending  it  to  the  public ; and  simply 
naming  it  would  be  sufficient,  with  such  a circulation  as  they  reasonably  expect  to 
command. 

2889.  Tou  think  the  attention  of  the  Board  ought  to  be  directed  not  only  to 
books,  but  to  other  requisites  of  school  instruction  ? — Certainly. 

2590.  Would  you  recommend  a greater  circulation  of  maps  and  engravings, 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2591 . Do  you  think  it  would  be  a fit  object  for  the  attention  of  the  Board  ? — 
It  would  ; and  the  teaching  of  geography  by  means  of  globes  ; for  to  the  young 
mind  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  apply  it  afterwards  to  the  sphere,  when  they  have 
been  taught  by  maps. 

2892.  Would  you  apprehend  from  such  arrangement  any  considerable  increase 
of  expense  in  the  annual  outlay  of  the  Board  ? — No  ; I should  think  that  the  Board 
would  have  great  power  of  furnishing  by  contract  at  a cheaper  rate,  because  of  the 
extensive  supply  that  would  be  necessary,  and  that  they  would  come  to  furnish 
very  cheaply.  Part  of  the  effect  of  this  system  would  be  the  economizing  of 
apparatus  of  all  kinds  ; and  that  leads  me  to  allude  to  the  cheap  chemical  appa- 
ratus of  Dr.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh,  the  most  beautiful  contrivance  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared.  He  is  an  extensive  teacher  of  practical  chemistry,  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  laboratories  for  practical  chemistry  in  Europe,  in 
which  he  has  multitudes  of  students,  all  performing  experiments  with  their  own 
hands,  sitting  at  the  blow-pipe  managing  the  gases,  performing  combustions,  and 
applying  all  sorts  of  chemical  agents.  He  recommends  the  adoption  of  minute 
chemistr}-,  so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  of  the  very  simplest,  most  portable,  and 
cheapest  kind.  There  is  even  now  microscopic  chemistry,  where  mere  drops  or 
grains  of  the  agents  are  made  to  act  on  each  other ; and  the  action,  seen  throuo-h 
a powerful  microscope,  appears  actually  exerting  mechanical  force  in  the  com- 
binations, decompositions,  precipitations  and  crystallizations  which  take  place. 
With  the  exception  of  where  gases  must  be  confined,  all  the  experiments  which 
depend  upon  combustion  and  the  various  other  applications  of  chemical  ao-ents, 
are  performed,  in  Dr.  Reids  apparatus,  with  the  common  pavings  of  window 
glass,  in  the  minutest  pieces.  He  has  also  a pneumatic  trough,  and  all  the 
chemical  agents  in  very  small  but  well-distinguished  phials,  and  all  the  means  of 
using  them  iu  experiments,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  chemistry  can 
be  performed  with  an  apparatus  which  costs  2/.  5^. ; the  bulk  of  it  is  not  above  a 
foot-and-a-half  cube;  it  may  attend  the  traveller,  who  may  carry  it  to  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  sending  home  from 
chemical  genius  in  the  remotest  countries,  discoveries  of  iraportaat  results,  which 
when  they  could  not  be  obtained  without  a large  apparatus,  could  not  be  obtained 
at  all ; in  short,  I look  upon  the  arrangement  of  this  apparatus  by  Doctor  Reid 
as  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  science  of  chemistry  that  has  probably  ever 
been  adopted.  I believe  too  I may  say  that  there  is  another  eminent  scientific 
gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  who  lectures  upon  physics,  I mean  Mr.  Georcre  Lees 
who  has  assured  me  that  he  is  turning  his  attention  to  render  the  apparatus  for 
physical  and  mechanical  experiments  quite  as  simple  and  as  cheap  ; and  he  thinks 
he  shall  be  able  to  surprise  us  with  the  cheap  and  common  things  which  are  quite 
sufficient  to  show  all  the  phenomena  of  physics.  A very  sufficient  air-pump,  the 
master  of  a seminary  for  boys  at  Merchiston  Castle, 
near  Edinburgh,  can  now  be  obtained,  suited  for  all  the  ordinary^  purposes  of 
pneumatics,  for  3 L;  an  air-pump  used  to  cost  from  20  i.  to  30 1 
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Joi'is,  6®  die  Augusti,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


James  Simpson,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

2893.  DO  you  think  a teacher  who  had  thought  proper  to  enter  the  church  sltonld 
be  allowed  to  continue  his  functions  as  teacher  in  the'school? — For  reasons  which 
I shall  state  when  the  Committee  shall  examine  me  upon  religious  educatioa 
I .should  say  very  decidedly  not ; that  he  should  not  continue  his  functions  as 
a teacher  if  he  entered  the  church,  or  became  in  any  way  a clergyman. 

2894.  Do  you  think  it  still  more  objectionable,  that  being  a clergyman,  he  should 
hold  a living,  in  conjunction  with  his  school  ? — Certainly  ; in  contemplation  of 
an  improved  system  of  education,  I should  think  it  would  be  as  unnecessacv  as 
hurtful. 

2895.  Would  it  not  tend  in  a great  measure  to  save  the  public  money;  miate 
not  the  same  person’s  undertaking  the  duties  of  a clergyman,  and  also  the  duties'of 
a teacher,  and  receiving  a small  emolument  for  each,  be  a much  more  economical 
arrangement  than  dividing  the  duties  into  two  separate  departments? — Eachdutvis 
full  occupation  when  adequately  performed.  I believe  that  generally  it  maybe  sad, 
that  all  pluralities  of  labour  and  accumulations  of  functions  are  injurious ; that  it 
is  injurious  to  the  clergyman  to  be  a fanner,  and  injurious  to  the  schoolmaster  to 
be  a shoemaker. 

2S96.  Is  it  not  very  jnucli  the  practice  in  Scotland  for  young  men  destined  for 
the  cliurch,  to  spend  some  years  previous  to  entering  the  ministry  in  teaching  a 
school  r — It  is  very  common. 

2897.  How  is  It  found  to  work  there  ? — In  making  the  schoolmasters  dissatisfiedi 
while  very  few  of  them  ever  obtain  livings;  they  remain  schoolmasters  for  life, 
and  they  pay  only  a divided  attention  to  their  duties  as  schoolmasters,  owing  to 
the  constant  operation  of  their  ambition  to  be  clergymen,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  studies  which  they  think  are  to  fit  them  for  that  higher  function. 

2898.  You  think  it  injures  both  professions  ? — I think  it  does. 

2S99.  If  a clergyman  has  leisure,  and  devotes  it  to  teaching,  may  it  not  beau 
advantage  to  himself? — Not  as  a schoolmaster.  But  the  question  suggests,  «bat 
I have  often  thought  exceedingly  desirable,  that  some  of  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
clergyman  might  be  very  well  employed  indeed  in  giving  scientific  instruction  to 
his  parishioners,  by  occasional  lectures  and  experiments.  Some  of  the  Scoteli 
clergy,  both  established  and  dissenting,  do  this,  and  it  is  increasing  now  fromtbe 
progress  of  interest  in  enlightening  the  people.  A few  country  gentlemen,  even, 
amuse  thernselves  by  giving  lectures  in  their  parish  ; Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who 
resides  at  his  seat  in  Ross*shire,  and  whose  name  I have  already  mentioned,  is  an 
honourable  example. 

2900.  Why  do  you  limit  it  to  scientific  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  clergytnaur— 
I think  that  besides  requiring  only  an  occasional  hour,  it  would  be  more  suitable,  ^ 
being  more  directly  in  aid  of  religious  instruction.  Scientific  instruction  brings  out 
Uje  proofs  of  design  and  harmony  in  the  universe,  and  the  wonders  of  the  works  of 
God,  His  wisdom,  power  and  goodness. 

2901.  Then  it  is  to  science,  and  to  science  only,  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  ^'itk 
natural  religion  that  you  would  propose  to  limit  the  lectures  of  the  clergyraan?—Oj 
course;  lie  teaches  revealed  religion  at  its  proper  time,  and  brings  an  euligbtfi'^®^ 
natuial  theology  in  aid  of  it.  This  is  too  little  done  by  some  zealous  but  mistaken 
religious  teachers.  All  scientific  phenomena  suggest  to  a properly  constituted 
mmd  natural  theology.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a lesson  in  science,  as  it  ought  to 
be  given,  without  unfolding  some  truth  in  the  manifestations  of  God ; and  an 
enlightened  teacher  will  delight  to  point  out  this  connexion.  Natural  theology 
another  word  for  science  and  truth  ; they  are  convertible  terms,  and  they  ate 
inseparable. 

2902. 
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1002.  ^Vhv  do  vou  consider  that  scientific  knowledge  would  be  probabl}' 
one' of  the  acquirements  of  the  clergyman  of  a parish  ? — In  Scotland  every 
candidate  for  clerical  orders  must  produce  testimonials  of  his  having  gone  through 
a complete  scientific  university  course.  He  must  have  studied  physical  and  moral 
science;  and  I think  he  could  not  employ  better  his  leisu3-e  from  his  religious 
duties  than  in  enlightening  and  elevating  the  minds  of  his  parishioners,  by  in- 
structing them  in  natural  theology. 

•’Q03"  In  the  formation  of  the  Board,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  do  you  con- 
template that  the  members,  or  any  of  them,  should  be  paid? — I do  ; I think  that 
they  ought  to  be  paid,  and  highly  paid  ; that  they  ought  to  be  paid  like  the  judges 
of  the  land ; that  their  should  be  elevated  by  every  means.  When  I say 

like  the  judges  of  the  land,  I mean  that  they  are  quite  as  important  functionaries, 
and  ought  to  be  made  so  by  the  Government. 

2904.  AVhat  would  you  consider  a fair  remunerating  salary  to  the  members  of 
the  board  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  number  that  the  board  might  consist  of,  but 
the  judges  on  the  bench  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  are  each  as 
numerous  as  those  commissioners  would  require  to  be  ; and  it  would  be  a mere 
trifle  to  the  nation  to  endow  them  to  the  extent  that  would  raise  them  to  a similar 
rank. 

2905.  Have  you  found,  practically,  that  the  services  rendered  to  the  State  are 
proportionate  in  any  degree  to  the  amount  of  the  payment  received  by  public  ofiScersr 
— Perhaps  not ; but  1 would  reverse  the  proposition,  and  say,  that  the  remu- 
neration ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  services,  and  that  the  services  of  a Com- 
missioner of  National  Education  would  be  of  the  very  highest  value  and  dignity. 

2906.  Are  you  aware  that  the  salaries  you  point  out,  namely,  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  would  be  higher  than  that  received  by  the  prime  minister  of  this  country? 
— I did  not,  by  alluding  to  the  judges,  point  out  any  particular  salaries ; but  I mean 
to  say  that  they  ought  to  be  high. 

2907.  Would  not  the  eftect  of  making  the  salary  high  be  to  make  the  situation  an 
object  of  ambition  to  people  w ho  were  influenced  by  other  motives  than  those  which 
you  are  so  desirous  to  secure? — No  doubt  high  salaries  are  extremely  desirable  to 
all  descriptions  of  men  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  a government,  that  does  its  dutv, 
w'ill  advance  men  indiscriminately  to  high  salaries. 

2908.  Prom  what  class  of  men  do  you  desire  that  the  Board  should  be  constituted, 
and  how  should  the  members  be  selected  ? — Having  answered  to  a previous  question, 
tliat  if  teachers  produce  evidence  of  moral  character  and  conduct,  I am  against 
inquiry  into  their  religious  opinions,  and  that  I mean  to  sugge.st,  when  examined  on 
that  head,  a clifierent  provision  for  religious  instruction,  witli  which  the  secular 
teachers  shall  have  no  connexion;  and  farther,  as  I hold  it  expedient  that  secular 
education  alone  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  control  of  the  national  board,  I see 
no  advantage,  but  evil,  in  composing  that  board  of  individuals  of  diflerent  religious 
sects  as  such.  It  would  be  impossible  to  represent  all  sects  in  the  commission,  and 
not  less  difficult  to  make  a fair  and  just  selection  j while  zealous  sectarians  might 
endeavour  to  unsecularize  the  secular  education,  and  give  it  a religious  character  in 
accordance  with  their  own  peculiar  views,  notwithstanding  that  separate,  and  to  ail 
sects  satisfactory,  institutions  existed  for  religious  ednca"tion.  I should  therefore- 
suggest  that  the  board  shall  be  composed  of  the  best  and  fittest  men  in  regard  to 
moral  worth  and  intellectual  attainments,  and  especially  educational  knowledge  and 
experience,  (always  excepting  teachers  actually  engaged  in  educating,  and  ex-officio 
lunctionaries)  whom  the  Government  can  find,  subject  in  their  choice  to  public  and 
Parliamentary  observation,  as  it  now  is  in  the  selection  of  Regius  professors  in  the 
universities.  And  as  these  last  produce  testimonials  when  candidates  for  chairs, 

I should  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  produce  testimonials,  which  Government 
shall,  but  subsequently  to  the  appointment,  lay  before  Parliament,  and  publish,  as 
^■ell  those  of  the  unsuccessful  as  the  successful  candidates.  It  will  follow  that  the 
choice  will  extend  over  the  whole  empire;  I am,  of  course,  against  any  inquiry 
into  their  religious  opinions,  or  any  tests.  In  Scotland  these  are  not  required  of 
the  judges,  and  nowhere  of  members  of  Parliament. 

2909.  Of  course  you  mean  that  the  members  of  the  Board  should  not  be  changed 
ttith  every  political  alteration? — As  little  as  the  judges;  their  appointment  should 
he  ad  •vHam  ant  culpam,  for  life  or  good  behaviour. 

2910.  And  you  would  place  the  selection  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Govem- 
ment  tor  the  time  being? — Aes,  like  the  appointment  of  the  judges. 

^30-  1 1 291  j.  Your 
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2911.  Your  principle  involves  competition? — Competition,  as  for  the  beocii 
or  the  chairs  of  the  universities. 

2912.  You  %vould  not  require  an^^  specific  course  of  education,  or  a specific 
examination,  before  a body  of  examinators,  as  a qualification  for  admission  to  tfie 
Board  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  that  would  be  suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the 
office. 

2913.  You  w'ould  leave  it  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  controlled 
by  public  opinion  and  the  wishes  of  Parliament  r — I vvould. 

2914.  When  you  say  for  life  or  good  behaviour,  you  admit  certain  cases  in  ivuich 
they  might  be  removable  ? — Removable,  ob  culpain,  like  the  other  functionaries 
mentioned. 

2915.  In  paying  the  board,  would  you  suggest_  an  arrangement,  adopted  ia 
some  other  public  bodies,  namely,  that  the  members  in  general  of  the  board  should 
not  be  paid,  but  the  committee  appointed  for  the  transaction  of  business  should  be 
paid  according  to  their  attendance,  and  the  length  of  their  attendance,  such  a sum 
for  each  day,  or  for  each  meeting? — I know  that  that  is  very  common  in  boards; 
but  I do  not  see  that  that  is  consistent  with  the  evidence  I have  just  giveo  of 
rendering  the  board  of  educatidn  a very  high  institution. 

2916. '^  Would  you  recommend  one  central  board  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
a board  of  educaiion  for  each  of  the  kingdoms  ? — I should  think  a board  of  educa- 
tion for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  would  be  desirable  for  convenience,  and  from 
the  local  peculiarities  which  it  may  be  important  to  attend  to 

2917.  Would  you  have  these  boards  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  orail 
under  the  administration  of  one  minister  of  public  instruction? — ^All  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  Minister  of  public  instruction, 

2918.  What  number  of  members  would  you  think  sufficient  to  constitute  these 
boards? — Not  under  five ; but  perhaps  more. 

291Q.  What  would  be  the  maximum? — Not  above  nine. 

2920.  Were  you  ever  in  Ireland  ? — Never. 

2921.  Have  you  had  any  mode  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  education  is 
carried  in  Ireland  r — Not  generally. 

2922.  Would  you  require,  in  co-operation  with  the  Board,  that  the  parishes 
should  assess  themselves  for  the  support  oftlie  master  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  ? — That  the  current  annual  expenses  should  be  provided  for  by  the  parislief, 
or  tlie  localities  in  general,  where  they  are  situated. 

2923.  What  course  of  proceedings  would  you  advise  whenever  it  should  k 
deemed  necessary  to  found  a school ; would  you  make  it  imperative  upon  the  parish 
to  assess  themselves  in  case  the  board  required  a school,  or  vvould  you  make  it 
imperative  both  upon  the  board  and  the  parish? — I should  make  it  imperative 
upon  the  board  to  see  that  there  was  an  infant  school  and  a juvenile  school  iu 
every  parish  or  district;  and  imperative  upon  the  parish  or.  district  to  meet  the 
board  when  the  board  gives  notice  that  tliey  mean  to  found  a school  in  the  locrfiiij- 

2924.  Would  you  apprehend  from  making  it  imperative  upon  both  the  board 
and  the  parish,  that  in  many  cases  where  the  parish  was  not  yet  prepared  for 
the  establishment  of  a school,  it  would  create  dissatisfaction,  and  probably  a re- 
sistance afterwards  to  the  teacher  whom  the  board  might  appoint? — Thatcmije-_ 
quence  is  not  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  vast  advantages  of  the  realization  ot 
a general  plan;  and  it  would  be  imthe  discretion  of  the  board  to  proceed  in  the 
way  that  was  best  for  the  parish  or  district,  listening  to  all  reasonable  objections, 
and  giving  them  their  due  weight. 

2925.  You  would  give  the  parish  or  district  no  sort  of  discretion  whatever,  either 
in  rejecting  or  establishing  the  school,  and  would  limit  its  functions  solely  to  the 
raising  and  the  apportionment  of  the  assessment? — I should  propose  that  that 
should  be  the  course  ; I would  not  give  the  parish  any  discretion  with  regard  to 
■whether  or  not  a school  shall  be  established, 

2926.  Would  you  allow  to  the  parish  the  right  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
salary  of  the  teacher  or  the  funds  applicable  to  the  repairs  of  the  school  ? — shon 
be  very  much  afraid  of  giving  that  power  to  parishes  or  districts. 

2927.  Then  you  would  have  both  those  items,  and  in  fact  the  whole  estimateo 
the  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a school,  determined  by  the  Boan 
and  not  by  the  Parish  ? — By  the  board  I should  expect  that  it  would  be  much 
properly  and  justly  done,  and  probably  much  more  lightly. 

2928.  You  of  course  contemplate  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  schoolmasters 
salary  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  some  remedy  by  which  he  should  be  enabled  to  record 
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‘^ucli  salary  r — Certainly  ; but  I cau  look  to  no  other  remedy  but  an  appeal  to  the  ■S^wipjg>),Esq. 
rei>ular  courts  of  law,  and  I should  think  that  the  most  convenient  would  be  the  g Aueust  1835. 
qirarter  sessions. 

■’029.  You  would  give  him  a power  without  any  application  to  the  Committee 
or  to  the  Board  to  make  a direct  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions?— Certainly. 

2030.  Would  you  apprehend  from  this  arrangement  any  collision  of  powers  ? — 

Not  the  slightest ; for  the  quarter  sessions  would  have  nothing  to  deal  with  but  the 
question  of  [lecuniary  or  patrimonial  right. 

2931.  In  making'this  assessment,  would  you  limit  its  operation  to  a year,  or 
would  you  continue  it  in  force  for  any  longer  period  r — I should  continue  it  as  long 
as  the  period  for  which  tlie  teacher  holds  his  appointment,  and  as  I hold  that  that 
ouvht  to  be  a short  one,  subject  to  I'C-appointinent,  I should  think  that  it  would  be 
ve?y  uatnral  that  the  assessment  necessary  for  his  payment  should  be  commensu- 
rate ill  point  of  time  with  the  length  of  the  period  of  his  appointment. 

2932.  You  would  not,  then,  allow  tlie  parish  to  re-assemble  in  the  interval  for 
tlie  purposes  of  either  adding  to  or  diminishing  the  contributions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sciiool  r — I think  I should  not. 

2933.  Supposing  the  population  of  the  parish  by  any  particular  circumstance 
liud  so  increased  as  to  require  an  increase  of  the  school,  by’  an  addition  to  the 
buildings,  or  an  additional  master,  would  it  not  then  be  necessary  that  the  parish  or 
tiie  district  should  re-assemble  ? — 1 should  think  that  of  such  an  important  change 
the  parish  or  district  should  give  notice  to  the  board,  wlio  Mould  authorize  the 
iiiidition  in  the  same  way  as  they  originally  established  the  school. 

2934.  Would  you  not  then  allow  the  parish  to  re-assemble  without  tlie  specific 
approbation  of  the  board  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  tlie  parish  may  not  assemble 
as  often  as  they  please.  They  may  have  many  causes  of  communication  with  or 
representation  to  the  board. 

293.5.  order  to  apply  the  assessment  so  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  school, 

Mould  YOU  constitute  a body,  or  would  you  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  r 
— I would  constitute  a body,  for  there  is  no  better  way  of  increasing  the  interest  in 
any  institution  udiich  is  paid  for  tlian  constituting  a body  who  pay,  and  the  payment 
ahvays  increases  the  interest. 

2936.  Would  you  recommend  that  this  body  should  be  appointed  by  the  board 
or  bv  the  district  r — By  the  district. 

2037.  By  M'hai  mode? — By  election;  the  rate-payers  should  elect  that  body. 

203S.  Would  you  recommend  that  this  election  should  be  periodical  ? — Cer- 
tainly; I think  it  is  ahvavs  advantageous  that  ceriain  individuals  at  the  top  of  the 
list  should  go  out  every  vear  by  rotation,  but  entitled  to  re-election. 

2939.  Of  M-hat  members  Mould  you  constitute  the  Committee? — If  it  is  to  be  an 
elective  body,  that  must  be  left  to  the  rate-payers. 

2940.  W'ould  you  prescribe  that  any  particular  persons  should  be  elected  in 
virtue  of  their  office  ; for  instance,  the  clergyman,  the  medical  man,  or  the  magis- 
trate of  the  parish  or  district,  as  a necessary  element,  an  ea:-oj[ficio  member  ol  this 
committee? — I do  not  think  that  ex-ojjicio  membership  in  this  could  have  any  bad 
effect,  and  particularly  in  country  parishes.  Those  are  generally  the  men  of  most 
intelligence;  men  who  do  and  ought  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
localit}-.  And  I should  think  that  an  ex-ojicio  appointment  of  so  many,  and  tlie 
rest  elected  by  the  parishioners,  ivould  be  a very  suitable  arrangement ; you  at  least 
ensure  a certain  portion  of  intelligence  by  doing  so. 

2941.  Would  you  include  among  the  official  members  the  minister  of  a dis- 
senting congregation  in  the  parish? — Surely ; any  clergyaien  that  do  duty  of  any 
kind  in  the  parish. 

2042.  Would  you  apprehend,  from  the  admission  of  these  clergymen  into  a body 
Mliich  has  the  direction  of  education,  any  injurious  consequences  to  religion  or  to 
education  ? — None,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  board,  and  regulated,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  secular  education,  by  a well-arranged  system  of  books. 

2943.  Do  you  think  that  if  clergymen  were  permanent  members  of  the  com- 

mittee, it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  aliogether  religious  interference  uitb  the 
course  of  education  ? — Y'es;  because  there  will  be  no  power,  and  it  will  be  one 
reason  for  giving  no  power  to  that  body  or  district  to  intertere  at  all  in  the  kind  of 
education.  • 

2944.  What  power  dnd  duties  would  you  give  to  the  board  t- — The  first  power 
and  duty  is  the  raising  and  apportionment  of  the  assessment.  The  only  other  duty 
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James  Simpson, v:sq.  which  occurs  to  me  which  it  would  be  safe  or  expedient  to  commit  to  this  paml 

or  district  board,  would  be  observation  and  attention  to  the  education  voinoon  * 

6 August  1835.  the  schools,  which  I should  propose  that  they  should  do  by  the  appointment 'f 
a committee  of  their  own  number,  which  should  be  called  the  school  committee  to 
visit  the  school,  observe  its  progress,  and  report  its  deficiencies.  ’ 

2945.  With  regard  to  the  assessment;  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  th 
board  is  constituted  would  specify  the  principles  upon  which  such  assessment 
should  be  raised  and  apportioned,  and  in  all  probability,  in  the  course  of  a year  or 
two,  all  the  duties  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the  assessment  would  be 
merely  levying,  by  the  parish  treasurer,  a rate,  in  the  same  mode  as  the  poor-rate 
is  now  levied  ; so  that,  in  fact,  there  would  be  nothing  more  for  the  local  board  to 
do  than  to  direct  that  officer  to  levy  the  rate? — Tliere  are  always 'in  all  assess- 
ments,  and  there  ought  to  be,  an  opportunity  for  complaints  when  assessments  are 
over-rated,  or  improperly  levied  ; and  I should  give  to  the  local  board  the  power 
of  judging,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  in  such  cases,  with  an  appeal  to  the  quarter 
sessions  from  their  judgment. 

2946.  Judging  by  the  experience  of  all  former  assessments,  that  portion  of  the 
duties  of  the  local  board  would  be  of  so  regular  a kind,  that  it  would  not  call  for 
any  attention  ; do  you  think  it  probable  that  men  of  intelligence  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  nominated  members  of  the  local  board,  and  thereby  incur  a sort  of  public 
responsibility,  when  no  power  or  control  whatever  would  be  entrusted  to  them  iu  the 
management  of  the  system  for  which  they  were  thus  responsible? — Responsibility 
cannot  exist  without  power*,  so  that  it  is  a mistake  to  hold  a person  responsible  to 
whom  nothing  is  left  to  do.  But  I do  not  expect  that  men  of  intelligence  and 
good  moral  feeling  would  refuse  to  constitute  a board  merely  because  the  duties  will 
get  into  simple  routine.  There  is,  however,  an  important  function  to  perform  in 
the  observance  of  the  education  of  the  parish — that  observation  bein^f  a powerful 
though  indirect  control — and  they  will  not  decline  to  be  members  in  their  turn 
of  the  visiting  school  committee.  Even  when  there  is  direct  power,  it  comes  to  be 
a dead  letter  in  that  well-conducted  regular  routine  which  is  the  best  working' state 
of  any  institution.  I think  the  advantages  of  such  a local  board  would  be°great, 
without  giving  it  direct  power.  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  good  that  men  may 
do  without  feeling'that  they  are  really  exercising  power;  it  is  a detective  morality  that 
covets  power;  duty  ought  to  be  quite  as  desirable;  and  the  better  education  of 
early  moral  training  will  establish  that  truth  as  a practical  principle. 

2947.  You  would  give  them  a right  to  inspect  the  school  at  all  hours  ?- 
Certainly. 

2948.  If  they  saw  anything  they  conceived  to  be  wrong  in  the  management 
of  the  school, ^ would  you  give  them  the  power  of  directing  that  such  practice, 
whatever  n might  be,  sliould  be  stopped  till  a reference  had  been  made  to  the 
board.”  Certainly  ; there  could  be  no  harm  in  that,  provided  the  time  for  applying 
to  the  board  is  limited,  and  that  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  local  board 
nad  sanctioned  the  interference. 

_ 2949.  Would  yon  extend  their  inspection  to  the  course  and  methods  of 
instruction,  or  limit  it  solely  to  whatever  related  to  the  mere  material  and 
manageinent  of  the  school ; such  as  the  repair  of  the  buildings  and  the  ventila- 
hoii  ot  the  rooms,  and  all  that  regarded  the  mere  external  objects  of  education?— 
Ihere  «’Ould  be  no  good,  and  much  disadvantage,  in  limiting  mere  observation 
and  watchfulness,  and  the  right  to  suggest  and  complain ; I would  extend  these 
to  everything  connected  with  the  school,  and  the  education  therein  given. 

2950.  ^Fould  it  not  be  more  just,  and  more  expedient  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  should  limit  themselves  merely  to  applications  to  the  board  relative  to  the 
conduct  or  the  teacher  ? — I do  not  mean  that  they  .should  interfere  with  the 
teacher ; they’-  will  notice  his  conduct,  but  it  must  be  to  the  board  that  they  must 
^PP*y*.  I should  allow  no  interference  with  the  teacher  on  the  part  of  that  local 
authority;  it  may  sometimes  be  an  ignorant  and  capricious  board.  It  ought  to 
liave  no  more  power  than  what  I have  described. 

2951.  ■\Yould  you  apply  that  observation  as  strongly  to  larger  bodies,  such  as 
town  councils,  who  are  supposed  to  be  more  under  the  control  of  public  opinion, 
and  better  informed  than  parochial  committees  in  the  rural  districts  ?— I do  not 
see  any  use  for  making  any  distinction;  the  distinction  would  be  invidious. 

2952.  Supposing  that  practically  this  committee  should  see  somethin^  that  they 
considered  very  wrong  in  the  school,  and  should  make  a representation  to  the  board 
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of  such  an  occurrence,  and  that  the  board  should  do  what  boards  have  very  often  done  JamesSmpson,^s<i. 

before,  take  no  notice  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  local  authority,  do  you  not  think  it  

extremely  possible  that  the  persons  composing  that  local  body  would  abandon  the  ^ August  1835. 
funciions  altogether,  as  thankless  and  unpleasant? — It  would  be  as  serious  a charge 
asainst  the  great  educational  board  that  they  refused  to  attend  to  any  complaint,  sanc- 
tioned by  two-thirds  of  a local  board,  as  against  a judge  that  he  refused  to  hear 
a suitor  in  his  court  ,•  it  could  not  happen.  Moreover,  I do  not  see  that  it  is  any 
objection  to  constituting  the  local  boards  that  particular  boards,  or  members,  mav 
tire  of  their  duties,  or  get  disgusted;  we  must  presume  that  the  board  will  do  its 
duty  till  we  are  forced  to  believe  the  contrary. 

2953.  Might  it  not  be  feasible  to  give  to  the  school  committee  certain  powers 
specifically  belonging  to  them,  over  which  the  board  should  have  no  control ; 
for  instance,  the  inspection  of  all  that  related  to  the  state  of  the  materid  of  the 
school  and  buildings  and  good  order? — I have  said  that  observation  of  all  this, 
with  the  right  to  suggest  and  complain,  would  be  enough. 

2954.  \on  have  stated  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  that  you  distinguished 
education  generally  into  various  classes,  in  reference  to  the  ages  and  to  the  course 
of  instruedon  to  be  given.  Will  you  enter  more  into  detail  as  to  the  course 
which  you  would  prescribe  for  elementary  education  ?— I promised  to  the 
Committee  to  put  my  ideas  in  writing  upon  "that  subject,  as  it  is  of  importance 
tiiat  they  should  be  precisely  stated,  and  if  tlie  Committee  will  allow  me,  I will  now 
read  what  I have  written. 

[The  JVitness  read  os  follows ;] 

“ Elementary  education  is  threefold;  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  1.  The 
first  is  the  proper  nurture  of  the  different  corporeal  systems,  cutaneous,  respiratory, 
digestive,  nervous,  cerebral  and  muscular,  by  the  proper  nourishment  and  exercise 
suited  to  each,  comprised  in  the  practical  exposition  and  application  of  food,  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  sleep,  and  muscular  exercise,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  all  excess, 
sensuality,  foul  air,  filth,  long  confinement,  constrained  and  sitting  postures,  Icq. 

This  branch  of  education  should  begin  at  birth,  and  be  inculcated  on  the  under- 
standingof  the  pupil  so  soon  as  he  can  comprehend  it;  so  that,  from  his  conviction 
of  the  advantages  of  fulfilling  all  these  physical  duties,  as  the  conditions  esta- 
blished by  nature  of  health  of  body  and  mind,  he  may  perform  them  all  through 
life  with  a willing  obedience.  2.  At  two  years  old,  and  till  six,  the  pupil  should 
be  placed  in  an  infant  school,  where  moral  and  intellectual  education  will  com- 
anence.  This  should  be  his  place,  whatever  may  be  his  rank  in  life ; for  the  exer- 
cises necessary  to  moral  training,  or  rather  which  constitute  moral  trainins,  cannot 
be  realized  in  the  domestic  nursery,  but  only  in  the  systematically  arranoed  and 
conducted  nursery  of  an  infant  school,  where  there  is  the  important  ele°nent  of 
numbers  and  variety  of  dispositions,  without  which,  as  in  a communitv,  the  moral 
feelings  which  have  relation  not  to  ourselves,  but  our  fellow- beir»g"s,  cannot  be 
practically  exercised,  and  the  selfish  animal  feelings  cannot  be  practically  re^xulaled 
and  restrained.  The  objects  of  restraint  ought  to  be,  all  the  varieties  oflelfish- 
riess,  coarseness,  violence,  cruelty,  and  deception  ; while  those  for  encouragement 
and  actual  daily  and  hourly  exercise,  should  be  generosity,  gentleness,  mercy^  kind- 
ness, honesty  and  truth,  with  delicate  and  cleanly  habits,  and  refinement  in  taste 
and  manners.  Much  may  be  done  at  this  stage  of  education  to  prevent,  by  anti- 
cipation, those  fallacies,  prejudices,  and  superstitions,  which,  rendering  the  unedu- 
cated intractable,  constitute  a serious  evil  in  society.  To  the  infant  scliool  is 
indispensable  a play-ground  for  muscular  exercise  and  the  practice  of  moral  inter- 
course: this  part  of  the  institution  is  really  the  principal  school;  the  employments 
of  the  school-hall  are  but  secondary,  and  much,  at  least  one-half,  of  the  school-day 
Siioulo  be  passed  by  the  infants  in  the  play-ground.  The  spot  should  be  tastefully 
-aid  out  with  borders  of  flowers  and  fruits,  for  the  practice  of  forbearance,  and  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  refinement.  As  already  said,  the  in-door  intellectual  trainino-, 
by  lessons,  is  accessary  and  secondary,  and  ought  on  no  account,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibition,  to  be  rendered  primary  in  importance.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  conductor  of  an  infant  school  that  the  infant  brain,  the  instrument  of 
inought  and  feeling,  as  is  physiologically  demonstrable,  is  incomplete  and  imconsoli- 
dted,  and  that  an  attempt  to  bring  out  precocious  power  by  tasking  and  labouring  it, 
iho  own  end,  but,  if  persevered  in,  will  end  in  the  destruction  of 

- certainly  of  the  health.  In  this  we  read  the  melancholy  history 

01  intant  genius  and  precocious  talent,  and  trace  it  to  its  early  grave.  As,  however, 
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Jamc^ Simpson,V.%q.  the  period  of  infant  school  is  four  years,  much  may  be  acquired  intellectually  without 

- one  act  of  intellectual  labour  deserving  the  name.  A skiliul  teacher  will  lay  simple 

6 August  1835.  nature  in  his  pupils’  way'^,  as  he  would  attractive  objects  and  playthings,  and  gra- 
dually,  incidentally,  and  to  themselves  almost  unconsciously,  tamiliarize  thecn  wiih 
a oreat  extent  of  useful  knowledge,  as  if  they  themselves  had  picked  it  up  in  their 
own  careless  path.  Objects,  pictures,  realities  of  all  Linds,  suiiound  them, and  there 
is  lesson  and 'knowledge  in  them  all,  and  usefulness  that  will  not  be  lost  during  life. 
Reading  may  be  picked  up  in  the  same  erisy  and  unconscious  manner  before  six 
years  of  age  ; the  simple  arithmetic  by  visible  signs,  simpler  geography,  and  much 
more,  all  without  a task  or  an  effort.  It  is  further  physiologically  observed,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  moral  feelings,  provided  the  excitement  of  passion  of  all  kinds 
be  avoideil,  is  no  labour  to  the  brain,  but  a healthful  exercise,  and  so  arraugetl  by 
an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator.  Revealed  religious  instructiou  (for  uatural 
relio'ion  intiei'es  in  every  lesson)  if  it  is  inculcated  in  school,  and  not,  as  is  much 
betrer,  by  the  child’s  ovm  pastor,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  simplest  histories  and 
precepts  of  Scripture,  and  should  never  be  given  as  a task. 

“ The  advanced  or  juvenile  period  of  elementary  education  should  commence 
at  six  and  end  at  14  years  of  age ; while  physical  and  moral  and  religious  exercise 
(the  latter  decidedly  under  the  pastor)  should  never  relax,  and  their  principles  and 
effects  be  made  the  subject  of  regular  intellectual  exposition  and  study. _ The  course 
of  study  ought  to  be  nearly  as  follows  The  Monitorial  machlnciy,  which  was  par- 
tially introduced  in  the  infant  school,  will  be  arranged  and  practised  on  a larger 
and  still  more  systematic  plan  in  the  juvenile.  This  important  instrument  ought 
lo  be  skilfully,  readily,  and  methodically  used  by  the  teacher,  for  without  it  one  teacher 
cannot  conduct  a numerous  school,  but  with  it  he  may  easily  manage  200  pupik 
The  grand  object  will  be  to  inculcate  real,  substantial,  useful  knowledge,  and  words 
only  as  its  signs.  The  Pestalozzian  system,  as  simplified  by  Dr.  Mayo,  begun  in 
the  infant  school,  should  proceed  in  the  juvenile,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  much 
incidental  instruction ; for  reading,  spelling,  grammar  and  etymology,  together  with 
much  useful  practical  knowledge,  may  be  incidentally  acquired.  Second,  ifsecoud 
to  the  ]\ionito.rial,  is  the  Incidental  system  of  teaching.  Its  saving  of  time  and  labour 
is  very  great ; and  the  subjects  it  embraces,  instead  of  confusing  and  niutualij 
obstructing  each  otlicr,  take  their  places  as  nature  points  out,  and  aid  each  others 
acquisition.  By  the  Incidental  method,  too,  the  teacher  advances  a numerous  cl^ 
of  pupils  at  the  same  stage  of  training  ; which  is  decidedly  preferable  to  teachiog 
many  minutely  divided  classes.  The  real  knowledge  imparted  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  illustrative  realities,  or  their  drawings  or  models.  Penmanship 
and  arithmetic,  besides  being  imparled  incidentally,  will  be  practised  for  iii)p!0?e* 
ment  at  separate  hours.  As  the  pupils  advance  in  age,  say  from  to  to  i2,  they 
will  go  on  into  the  elements  of  natural  history  and  geology,  while  natural  theology 
will  incidentally  assist  and  elevate  the  pursuit.  Proceeding,  they  will  he  taught 
geography  by  the  globe  as  well  as  maps,  geometry  and  the  elements  of  astroootny, 
boih  planetary  and  siderial.  Music  sliouUl  be  taught  as  a resource  and  refinement. 
The  pupil  should  draw  as  well  as  write,  and  may  learn  to  flo  so  to  some  extentinci* 
dentally  while  the  pencil  with  which  he  writes  is  in  his  hand.  Farther  on  in  tne 
course,  having  passed  his  iith  or  12th  year,  the  pupil  may  commence  the  study 
of  a general  outline  of  civil  history,  on  which  may  be  incidentally  ingrafted  much 
of  the  economy,  civil,  military,  manufacturing,  and  commercial,  of  his  country  5 
a simple  view'  of  his  rights  and  duties  as  a citizen  ; a knowledge  of  ranks  in  society, 
and  their  just  foundation;  and  of  the  nature  of  trades,  professions,  labour,  wages, 
markets,  &c.  These  points  of  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  regular  and  often-repeated 
lessons,  will  be  easily  mastered  in  two  or  three  years.  The  elements  of  cheiuistry, 
w'ith  practice  in  experiments,  will  follow,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  elements  oj 
physics  and  mechanics.  By  the  elements  of  these  sciences  is  meant  that  broa 
■ foundation  in  principles  and  their  applications,  which,  even  if  no  more  is  acquire , 
will  be  of  great  practical  value  in  life,  but  which  form  the  basis  of  a mof® 
extended  and  profound  pursuit  of  these  sciences.  A knowledge  of  Man,  as  a puj* 
sical,  moral  and  intellectual  being,  should  next  be  imparted  ; the  structure  and  tunc- 
tions  of  his  body,  the  conditions  of  his  health,  and  the  faculties  and  operations  0 
his  mind,  with  the  marked  and  beautifully  harmonious  relations  of  both  body  au 
mind  to  external  objects,  and  the  duties  thence  arising,  as  a system  of  natur 
ethics.  Last  of  all,  an  outline  of  English  literature,  a’\nowledge  of  the 
and.  as  far  as  practicable,  some  notion  of  the  works  of  British  authors,  bo^bi 
prose  and  verse. 

« Languages, 
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••Languages,  other  than  the  vernacular,  ought  to  form  no  part  of  elementary  James  Simplon, Esq. 

ttiucation.  These,  as  well  the  dead  as  living  languages,  should  be  learned  by  

those  who  choose  or  need  them,  by  separate  and  by  all  means  subsequent  study.  ^ August  i8;35. 

The  study  of  these  or  any  of  them,  during  the  elementary  period,  vvonld  engross 

too  much  time  and  attention,  to  be  consistent  with  even  moderate  success  in 

elementary  training  ; besides,  experience  has  shown  that  the  very  young,  from  the 

irksomeness  of  the  study  of  languages,  are  apt  to  dream  over  them,  to  the  great 

sacrilice  of  mind  ; and  that  much  greater  progress  is  made  in  a year  or  two  after 

14,  than  in  five  or  six  before  it.  The  above  sketch  is  purposely  confined  to  Secular 

education,  with  its  inseparable  Natural  Tljeology;  of  which  last  the  teacher  should 

never  for  a moment  lose  sight.  A separate  teacher,  and  that  the  pastor  of  the 

parents,  ought  to  take  upon  himself  the  earliest  religious  instruction  of  the  young, 

accor<iing  to  the  sects  to  which  their  parents  belong,  and  time  and  place  should 

be  allotted  for  this  important  part  of  education.” 

•2955-  Do  you  found  the  system  of  education  you  have  now  described  upon  any 
particular  system  of  mental  philosophy,  or  is  it  collected  from  various  experiments 
which  may  have  come  under  your  own  practical  observation? — Upon  both;  and, 
anticipating  the  question,  I have  very  shortly  put  in  writing  a sketch  of  that 
philosophy,  which,  with  the  leave  of  the  Committee,  I will  read  ; it  is  a very  simple 
analysis  of  the  human  faculties,  upon  which  that  system  of  training  is  founded  and 
to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  substantially  what  I have  stated  more  at  large  in  my 
work  on  the  necessity  of  popular  education  as  a national  object. 

[T/?e  Witness  read  as  follows  .*] 


The  human  faculties  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Animal  Propensities, 
the  !Moral  Sentiments  and  the  Intellectual  Powers,  a classification  which  mankind 
practically  adopt  in  the  affairs  of  life.  The  animal  propensities,  which  chiefly  re- 
quire the  restraint  and  regulation  of  education,  and  which  have  the  dignity  of  utility 
in  that  proper  use  for  which  they  were  bestowed,  but  in  their  abuse  constitute  vice 
and  crime,  are, — the  appetite  for  food,  to  preserve  the  individual,  the  abuse  of  whioli 
is  gluttony  and  drunkenness  ; the  appetite  of  sex,  to  preserve  the  specie.s,  the  abuse 
of  which  is  lewdness  and  debauchery  ; the  desire  of  property,  to  accumulate  capital, 
the  abuse  of  which  is  avarice  and  theft ; the  impulse  of  self-defence,  and  defence 
of  offspring,  friends,  and  property,  the  abuse  of  which  is  contention,  violence,  and 
aggressive  war;  the  impulse  of  resentment  of  injury,  the  abuse  of  which  is  rat^e, 
revenge  and  ci  ueity;  the  impulse  to  self-love  and  self-elevation,  necessary  for  sdf- 
interest  and  self-respect,  the  abuse  of  u hich  is  selfishness,  love  of  power,  tyranny, 
and  pride;  and  the  love  of  good  opinion  and  praise,  the  abuse  of  which  is  vanity’ 
uinbilion,  and  love  of  glory.  All  these  feelings  centre  in  self.  The  moral  sen- 
timents go  out  of  self,  and  have  relation  to,  and  seek  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
others.  The  cliief  with  which  the  educationist  has  to  do  are  benevolence  and 
justice,  which  act  towards  men,  and  veneration,  which,  while  it  gives  respect  for 
huinan  worth,  is  the  source  of  piety  towards  God,  and  the  foundation  of  religious 
feeling,  inferring,  in  its  very  existence,  the  existence  of  Deity.  • These  three 
important  faculties  can  scarcely  be  too  much  exercised.  Yet  even  they,  if  not 
regulated  by  the  intellect,  may  be  abused  ; as  benevolence  in  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving,  justice  in  severity,  and  veneration  in  sycophancy  and  superstition. 

^ “The  intellectual  powers  are  subdivided  into  the  faculties  which  observe  and 
Know,  and  those  which  compare  and  reflect.  In  infancy  and  youth  the  observino- 
faculties  are  in  greatest  activity  and  request.  They  cognise  all  existing  external 
objects,  with  their  qualities  of  form,  colour,  size,  weight,  position,  number,  and 
store  the  mind  with  real  knowledge;  giving  also  the  talents  of  drawing,  paintineq 
statuary,  mechanics,  and  calculation.  Another  knowing  faculty  observes  and  records 
these  changes  in  the  condition  of  objects  called  events,  of  which  history,  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  composed.  The  comparing  and  reflecting  faculties  establish  truth  by 
comparison  and  analogy,  and  by  the  deductions  of  necessary  consequence,  and  con- 
stitute respectively  the  faculties  of  illustration  and  logical  reasoning.  The  faculty  of 
language  converts  things  into  their  signs  in  words,  and  gives  utterance  to  thought. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  the  Creator  has  established  a marked  and  easily  ascertained 
relation  between  each  of  the  foregoing  faculties  and  external  objects  in  nature,  and 
on  these  relations  is  based  an  obvious  system  of  practical  ethics  for  the  regulation 
0 luman  conduct,  and  a test  for  the  conduciveness  of  social  institutions  to  the  pro- 
I 1 4 duction 
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duction  of  human  happiness.  Education,  above  all,  is  essentially  the  improvement  of 
the  faculties  named,  to  the  end  of  regulating  the  animal  propensities,  increasinif  tbe 
activity  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  enlarging  the  power  of  tbe  intellectual  faculties 
The  most  popular  writers,  who,  like  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  have  successfully  por. 
trayed  human  nature,  have  assumed  the  faculties  now  named  as  constituting  man. 
Nevertheless,  these  writers  have  only  described  or  painted  these  faculties  or  impulses 
in  action  in  their  fictitious  human  beings ; it  is  not  meant ^that  they  have  laid  them 
down  specifically  and  systematically,  or  given  them  specific  names.  It  is  a system 
differer.t  from  any  of  the  previous  systems  of  mind,  but  it  is  one  which  I huniblv 
conceive  to  be  very  consonant  with  common  sense  and  every-day  experience.” 

2956.  Are  you  acquainted  with,  or  aware  of  any  other  persons  who  hold  these 
opinions,  and  who  arc  they  ? — With  many  men  of  eminence  in  this  country^,  aod 
also  in  France  and  America.  I should  first  mention  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  who  adopts  that  view  of  humao 
nature,  and  upon  that  analysis  of  the  mind  has  written  upon  education  ; Dr.  Poole, 
a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  George  Combe! 
the  author  of  a work  entitled  “ The  Constitution  of  Man,  in  Relation  to  Externai 
Objects,”  and  of  “ Lectures  upon  Education.”  “ The  Constitution  of  Man”  is  now 
in  its  third  edition  in  this  country.  A large  legacy  was  some  years  ago  left  to 
cheapen  it  to  the  humbler  classes  ot  the  public;  upon  that  legacy  3>ooo  copies  were 
printed  in  the  month  of  May  last;  2,000  of  the  cheapest,  at  half-a-crown,  were 
sold  in  three  weeks,  and  the  remainder,  a fine  edition,  which  was  also  lowered, 
sold  in  about  six  weeks  more.  The  Messrs.  Chambers  are  now  engaged  iu  pro* 
nioting  the  diffusion  of  this  work,  by  their  great  mechanical  power  of  stereotype 
and  sleam-pvess ; so  that  it  will  soon  appear  at  the  low'  price  of  1 5.  6 d,  instead 
of  its  original  price,  which  was  “s.  I consider  that  work  as  by  far  tbe  best  expo- 
sition  of  the  system.  It  is  in  its  third  edition  in  America,  stereotyped,  and  consi- 
dered a standard  and  stock  work.  Another  gentleman,  who  holds,  and  writes,  and 
practically  acts  upon,  these  views  of  human  nature,  is  Mr.  Maclaren,  the  able  editor 
of  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  who  has  been  many  years  an  advocate  of  the  educa- 
tional views  which  I have  sketched.  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  brother  of  Mr.  George 
Combe,  the  author  of  “ The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preseivatiou 
of  Health  and  the  Improvement  of  PJiysical  and  Mental  Education.”  This  work 
is  in  its  third  edition  in  one  year,  and  is  stereotyped  in  America,  where  8,000 
copies  were  sold  in  the  first  nine  months.  The  work  is  recommended  by  the  uaaiii- 
mous  voice  of  the  journals,  both  of  that  country  and  of  this,  as  what  ought  to  be  in 
every  family  school  and  manufactory  in  the  country.  The  Messrs.  Chambers,  whose 
Edinburgh  Journal  circulates  60,000  per  week,  have  adopted  these  views  of  educa- 
tion and  of  mental  philosophy,  and  have  considerably  increased  the  circulation  of 
their  journal  during  the  last  year,  in  consequence,  as  they  and  all  their  philosophical 
friends  think,  of  the  larger  infusion  into  their  pages  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  a 
system  which  the  public  arc  disposed  to  approve  of.  Dr.  Brigham,  physician  in 
Boston,  author  of  a work  on  Early  Mental  Culture,  and  its  Advantages  and  Daugei-s: 
and  Dr.  Caldwell,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Lexington,  in  tke 
United  States,  who  has  written  a work  on  Physical  Education.  Those  are  all  actual 
writers  on  education;  but  there  are  multitudes  who  adopt  these  views  and  carry 
them  practically  into  life,  who  are  not  writers;  they  acknowledge  them  as  prin- 
ciple.s,  the  advantage  of  which  is  their  ready,  simple,  and  satisfactory  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  application  to  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

2957-  Are  there  not  other  systems  of  mental  philosophy  that  would  answer  as 
. well,  as  a basis  of  education,  as  the  one  you  have  just  stated  to  the  Committee  r— I 
have  made  it  my  object  to  study  most  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  and  I am  not 
aware  of  one  which  is  so  manageable,  and  clear,  and  short,  an  instrument  of  ptaif- 
tical  application  to  the  affairs  of  man,  educational  and  other,  as  tbe  simple  analysis 
which  I have  stated  to  the  Committee. 

2958.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  a student  siiould  be  fully  possessed  0* 
an  accurate  analysis  of  the  human  powers, ' in  order  to  enable  him  to , direct  bis 
own  powers  with  advantage? — Certainly;  and  he  may  with  the  most  perfect 
ease,  and  at  a very  early  age. 

2959-  What  do  you  mean  by  “ an  analysis  of  the  mental  powers’’  ? — An  enume- 
ration and  cla.ssification  of  the  faculties,  as  well- the  feelings  as  the  intelleclua 
powers.  I should  propose  that  the  boy  of  14  should  know  intimately  his  mental 
constitution,  and  likewise  his  corporeal  frame  and  its  functions. 

2960.  And 
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2960.  And  you  would  impart  this  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  life,  so  as  to  make  the  principles  which  you  have  just  developed  to 
be  felt  as  ti'uisms  ? — I should  wish  to  see  the  day  when  these  truths  should  be  held 
to  be  truisms.  I know  young  people  that  are  quite  familiar,  and  practically  so,  with 
these  truths,  and  some  of  them  of  the  other  sex. 

2961.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  instances  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  in  practice  within  your  own  observation  ; and  first  in  reference  to  infant 
education? — With  regard  to  the  model  infant  school  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  welfare 
of  which  I have  taken,  as  a director  of  the  society,  very  great  pleasure,  I have 
seen  and  have  humbly  contributed  to  the  application  of  those  principles  in  the 
training  of  the  school.  The  master  of  that  school  is  himself  thoroughly  imbued 
with  those  views,  and  he  says  that  they  have  put  into  his  hands  a very  powerful 
practical  instrument.  He  is  attending  in  the  training  of  the  children  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  being.  He  is  minutely  applying  the  natural 
laws  of  air,  exercise,  proper  warmth  and  cleanliness,  and  the  other  requisites  of 
physical  education.  He  is  carefully  watching  the  manifestation  of  the  abuses  of 
the  animal  and  selfish  propensities  ; he  is  regulating  these,  modifying  their  activity, 
and  removing  their  well  known  temptations  j while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  incul- 
cating all  the  advantages  of  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  and  just  feelings,  and 
also  the  religious,  and  superintending  and  watching  their  manifestation  with  an 
intelligence,  which  is  increased  by  his  being  able  to  know  where  and  how  they 
manifest  themselves  in  the  intercourse  of  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
training  without  overworking  their  intellectual  powers  in  so  far  as  nature  has 
already  prepared  them  for  their  natural  food  ; namely,  the  pow'er  of  knowing,  and 
of  observing,  with  very  little  appeal  at  that  early  period  to  the  yet  undeveloped 
powers  of  reflection. 

2962.  Does  not  all  you  have  just  stated  resolve  itself  into  this;  that  the  master 

observes  his  scholars,  and  prohibits  that  which  is  conventionally  considered  bad,  and 
inculcates  that  whicli  is  conventionally  considered  good  ; how  is  that  necessarily- 
connected  with  the  theory  of  mind  you  have  developed,  and  why  should  not  the  saiue 
power  of  direction  be  quite  as  effective  if  this  theory  of  the  mind  were  not  under- 
stood ? — AVith  great  deference,  I would  say  that  the  question  now  put  by  the 
honouraEfle  Member  is  an  example  of  the  grand  defect  of  the  notions  yet  prevalent 
on  human  nature.  These  vanish  in  generalities;  whereas  the  more  minute  and 
specific  division  of  faculties,  traced  to  their  primitive  ponders,  enables  the  teacher 
to  be  much  more  certain  of  his  ground,  and  to  observe  much  more  precisely  the 
working  and  the  operation,  singly  and  in  combination,  of  those  various  faculties 
in  his  pupils.  It  is  certainly  perfectly  true  that  a judicious  teacher  will  observe 
evil  manifestations  and  curb  them,  and  foster  good  ones ; but  he  will  do  so  less 
intelligently,  less  precisely,  and  less  in  relation  to  the  particular  modifications  of 
disposition  in  his  pupils,  than  he  will  do  if  he  has  got  a precise  and  clear  analysis 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  his  working  instrument,  and  knows  the  various 
objects  in  nature  which  have  their  pointed  relations  to  those  very  faculties,  so 
specifically  distinguished.  ’ 

2963.  Is  not  the  question  of  the  precise  point  where  a virtue  may  degenerate  into 
an  evil  a conventional  matter,  quite  distinct  from  the  development  of  mind  you 
have  just  stated  ? — That  a virtue  may  degenerate  into  an  evil  may  be  exemplified  by 
benevolence  becoming  facility  and  indiscriminate  charity,  and  generosity  hecomincr 
extravagance  to  the  violation  of  justice.  Those  are  all  abuses,  but  the  instructor 
of  youth  who  has  got  a sound  analysis,  will  be  enabled  to  watch  these  abuses  and 
degeneracies  much  more  correctly. 

2964.  What  determines  the  abuse  or  excess  but  the  convention  of  society  ^ The 

convention  of  society  is  no  ground  of  morality.  The  fiat  of  the  Creator,  in  the 
nature  of  man  and  things,  is  the  foundation  of  morality.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance  to  which  I would  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  namely,  that  under  the 
existing  philosophies,  or  rather  non-philosophies,  in  all  their  variety  and  contradic- 
tion, we  have  seen  no  intelligent  moral  training  in  schools  hitherto;  there  is  no 
institution  for  moral  training  upon  an  enlightened  practical  system. 

2965.  Are  there  any  facts  illustrative  of  the  system  relative  to  the  management 

ot  the  Infant  school  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  you  have  referred,  which  you  can 

state  to  the  Committee  ? — The  best  course  I can  follow  is  to  put  in  two  reports 

Which  tlie  Infant  School  Society  has  published ; the  one  in  1 832,  the  other  in  last 

i<rom  those  two  reports,  the  principles  of  infant  training  will  be  fully  put 

KK  in 
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in  the  possession  of  tEe  Committee;  and  they  contain  some  interesting  incidents 
showing  the  working  of  the  system  in  repressing  selfishness  and  developino 
good  feelings  of  benevolence,  mercy,  and  truth,  some  of  them  so  interestiiTo  ^ 
even  to  be  affecting.  There  is  one,  published  in  the  second  report,  of  the  c®. 
duct  of  150  infants  to  an  imbecile  or  nearly  idiotic  child,  that  came  amongst  them 
about  a year  ago.  In  any  other  school  that  child  would  have  been  an  object  of 
annoyance  and  insult ; instead  of  which  he  is  a sort  of  pet  to  the  whole  school 
They  surrender  everything  to  him ; he  was  cross  and  peevish  when  he  came,  and 
pinched  and  beat  his  neighbours,  but  they  never  thought  that  that  should  be 
resented  towards  an  idiot  child.  When  he  wishes  to  exercise  on  the  swing  tbe 
ropes  are  at  his  command ; there  is  a little  ilite  party  ready  to  do  him  every  kjad 
of  service ; and  I am  assured  by  the  master,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  is  ve« 
much  improved  in  intellect,  and  by  his  mother,  on  the  other,  that  from  bavino 
been  the  least,  he  has  become  the  most  manageable  among  her  children.  Now 
in  the  old  schools  where  the  better  feelings  are  not  in  this  way  brought  out,  tlie 
feeling  of  pride,  which  glories  over  inferiority,  would  have  been  the  active  impulse 
and  the  child  would  have  been  rendered  so  miserable  that  he  must  have  been  taken 
away. 

2966.  Have  the  goodness  to  deliver  in  those  reports. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.'] 

2967.  Is  it  found  that  the  influence  of  these  schools  is  very  perceptible  upon  the 
parents? — There  is  a beautiful  reaction  upon  the  parents.  The  teacher  has  told 
me  incidents  which  are  quite  touching ; he  has  told  me  that  he  has  repeatedly  known 
that  the  drunkard  in  the  alehouse  has  resisted  with  insult  and  violence  every  attempt 
of  his  wife  to  bring  him  a«-ay,  but  when  she  sent  his  infant  child  he  has  been  led 
home  in  its  hand.  It  has  been  found  that  the  education  and  refinement  of  the 
child  often  represses  the  coarseness  and  vice  of  the  parent ; and  the  instances  are 
numerous  where  the  child  has  induced  the  parent  to  read  or  to  hear  reading,  scrip- 
tural and  other,  and  to  improve  his  mind  and  his  habits. 

2968.  Do  you  tijink  that  the  system  of  infant  schools  could  be  with  faci% 
extended  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country;  oris  it  an  institution  which  lias 
required  great  care  and  attention,  and  great  nursing,  to  raise  it  to  its  present  state? 
— With  proper  books,  not  only  Wildei-spin’s  books,  but  those  of  the  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers, which  are  about  being  published,  and  always  with  a competent  study  of  the 
system  in  operation  in  an  actual  school,  ordinary  powers  would  easily  conduct  an 
infant  school. 

2969.  Is  not  temper  an  important  qualification? — Very  high  moral  feelings  b 
general  are  essential  to  an  infant  teacher. 

2970.  Is  the  Edinburgh  school  conducted  principally  on  Mr.  Wilderspb’s 
system  ? — Entirely, 

2971 . Are  there  any  other  similarly  constituted  schools  in  Edinburgh  ? — ^There  are 
two  others,  but  those  are  erected  upon  sectarian  principles,  by  two  of  the  established 
clergy,  who  thinking,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  appliance  of 
Bible  lessons  in  the  infant  school, — which,  for  very  good  reasons,  to  be  afterwards 
stated  in  detail,  are  not  there  rendered  a task  and  an  infliction, — separated  from  the 
society,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  respective  congregations  have  established  infant 
schools  of  their  own,  but  without  play-ground,  and  in  which  therefore  the  Wilderspin 
system  of  moral  exercise  cannot  be  applied,  and  where  is  given  a very  paramount 
and  preponderating  importance  to  Bible  instruction,  at  a period  of  life  when  it  is 
entirely  lost. 

2972.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  attempt  to  sectarianize  infant  schools  has  been 
^ry  prejudicial  to  their  benevolent  influences  ? — Most  prejudicial ; I know  that  b 
Glasgow,  where  there  are  six  infant  schools,  the  established  clergy  have  drawn  them 
ail  into  their  own  system,  while  the  directors,  who  were  dissenters,  have  with- 
drawn. 

2973*  Do  you  think  that  these  infant  schools  are  liable  to  considerable  abused 
— JLiabie  to  very  great  abuse,  in  over-labouring  the  infant  mind  : and  that  is  ap 
a use  into  which  they  are  apt  to  run,  for  a very  obvious  reason,  namely,  that  it 
IS  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  children  alone  that  can  be  exhibited.  The 
moral  tiammg  is  not  capable  of  exhibition,  and  therefore  there  is  always  a temp* 
tation  to  the  teacher,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit,  to  cram  the  children,  and  to 
exercise  them  too  much  intellectually,  to  the  serious  injurv  of  their  health.  E 

a properly 
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a properly  conducted  infant  school  the  intellectual  training  will  be  of  the  lightest 
possible  description;  the  paramount  object  of  an  infant  school  is  physicaf  and 
moral  training,  the  exercise  of  the  play-ground,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  little 
community  who  are  there  running  in  liberty,  ease  and  happiness ; while  the  intel- 
lectual training  ought  to  be^  a mere  variation  of  their  amusement.  But  a skilful 
teacher,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  system,  can  in  the  course  of  the  four  years 
they  attend,  without  an  effort  of  theirs,  give  them  a great  deal  of  very  useful 
knowledge.  There  is  an  author,  whose  work  has  only  lately  come  to  this  country, 
Dr,  Brigham,  of  Boston,  to  whose  name  I have  already  alluded,  who  has  written 
a work  upon  early  mental  training,  and  its  dangerous  consequences  to  the  uncon- 
solidated brain  of  infants,  which  accounts  for  the  short  lives  of  the  precocious 
who  are  ignorantly  over-laboured.  This  work  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  very  indiscriminately  considered  it  as  a death-blow  to  infant 
education ; and  indicated,  in  his  Register,  that  he  meant  to  publish,  at  his  own 
expense,  a cheap  edition  of  Brigham’s  work,  to  put  down  for  ever  the  abomination 
of  intant  education.  The  same  work  has  fallen  into  my  own  hands,  for  a copy 
of  it  was  sent  to  me  from  Boston,  and  another  to  Mr.  Combe.  We  immediately 
saw  it  was  the  most  powerful  ally  we  could  possibly  have  to  support  the  legiti- 
mate system  of  infant  education,  and  we  have  been  at  pains  to  make  it  known; 
so  much  so,  that  the  Messrs.  Chambers  are  now'  engaged  in  reprinting  it  in  the 
columns  of  their  Edinburgh  Journal,  which  circulates  to  the  exteii“  of  nearly 
60,000  copies  per  week. 

2974-  You  would  not  apprehend  any  evils  from  the  establishment  of  infant 
schools,  if  a proper  sense  of  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  managed  were 
diffused  amongst  the  community  ?— On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  benefits  physical 
moral  and  intellectual.  r j 1 


2975.  In  the  report  you  have  given  in,  it  is  stated,  that  it  is  necessary  to  collect 
infants  in  suitable  numbers  to  form  a society  of  equals  in  unrestrained  and  unre- 
served intercourse ; what  is  meant  by  the  word  “ equals”  ?— It  means  equals  in  age  • 
their  companions,  as  distinguished  from  their  instructors.  It  is  not  an  equality  of 
rank,  because  I should  like  to  see  all  ranks  mingled  in  well-constituted  infant 
schools;  nothing  would  do  more  good  to  a young  prince  than  to  be  put  amonv  his 
equals  m age  m a well-regulated  infant  school. 

2976.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  you  would  follow  up  infant 

schools  by  juvenile  schools  from  the  age  of  six  to  14,  and  you  have  given  an 
outline  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  to  which  they  should  be  subjected  • 
can  you  give  any  instances  of  this  course  having  been  put  into  actual  practice  witliii; 
S Fr’h  '"'Y  i"tcHigently  in  the  Lancasterian  School 

0 Edmbuigh,  by  Mr.  Duii,  by  whom,  m the  course  of  the  education  there  given 
all  the  faculties  are  exercised,  and  the  practice  which  used  to  render  sehods  so 
irksome  and  so  useless  namely,  exercising  verbal  memory  only,  has  been  reformed 
There  is  no  school  which  I have  seen  in  which  the  whole  faculties  are  exercised 
and  improved  according  to  this  system,  more  perfectly  than  in  the  English  depart- 

Mr  n ^ of  June  by  the  English  Education  Committee.  Having-  heard  much  of 
him  0^00^’ if  f>og‘"“ogof  Jme,  for  the  purpose  of  seeinw 

he  has  made  u ‘ only  a recent  creation,  and 

Cer  aX  T hf  . 7 '“orative  branch  of  the  e.stablishment. 

ext™  of  5 'X  '^“Ywhere  so  excellent  a teacher  ks  Mr.  Dorsey,  to  the  full 

S a,t  vn,„?  “ “a  iooidental  method  ; several 

a ea  an  ^ confusing  each  other;  and  there  is 

1 Tat  no,  “ animation  in  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  which 

a>  anrl  X X f- extent.  I remained  in  his  school  the  whole 

them  are  sf  Xllf  rl  ‘ ^ ^ “on.  Some  of 

on  a sX,da  ' 1 repeatedly  put  them  in  his  own  place  to  give, 

of  the  fet  ieS’  motbe?  P*'Ye"=a  or  chemistry,  to  a popular  audience,  consisting 
os  new  a bov  S'  ’11  , f®’,  ■ ^his  is  as  important 

■lov  I saw  xUl  " !** ‘a‘re  his  place,  and  go 'through  the  experiments  of  the 
boLeteraXTher^io  X "’^re  busy  with  the 

‘heir  pencils  to  defn  h o ^ “ teacher  hung  up  diagrams,  and  the  boys  took 
anew  moiot  i ““  ."as  the  process  of  distillation,  another  was 

ahout  to  write  a do  ^ ‘ton,  lately  introduced  into  Glasgow,  and  the  boys  were 
I had  any  anerdoto  tf ““  m requested  me,  as  a stranger,  if 

630.  ^ could  tell,  to  do  so,  and  I told  them  the  anecdote  of  the 

K K 2 idiot 


James  5iwp«oH,Esq. 
6 August  1835. 
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Ja»te.5S^mp^oK,Esq.  idiot  child  in  the  infant  school  at  Edinburgh,  already  mentioned  to  the  Coitnnittee. 

• It  touched  their  feelings  so  much,  that  instead  of  the  diagrams  before  them,  tliey 

6 August  1835.  all  wrote  the  story,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  handed  in  their  papers.  lu  someof 
them  the  story  was  told  with  etfect,  and  even  eloquence ; in  others,  more  33 
matter  of  fact,  but  ail  of  them  tried  it ; every  boy  in  the  school  took  his  peocil 
and  sketched  the  storv.  There  was  about  the  whole  scene  so  much  of  animation, 
vigour,  and  business,'  that  I feel  assured  that  those  boys  when  they  leave  Mr! 
Dorsey  will  be  fully  ready  for  the  duties  of  life. 

2977.  Is  not  Mr.  Dorsey  a very  young  man  ?— He  is  not  more  than  24;  he 
bevan  to  lecture  in  the  mechanics’  institutions  and  associations  a.s  early  as  16.’  He 
is  a young  man  of  very  uncommon  talent,  and  applies  it  in,  I think,  one  of  the 
most  useful  ways  that  talent  can  possibly  be  applied. 

2978.  Is  it  found  that  this  system  of  weekly  exhibition  has  any  effect  upon  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  pupils  ; does  it  produce  any  feeling  of  vanity?— I have  not 
heard  that  it  does ; it  is  not  stated  or  regular ; the  boys  are  only  substituted  when 
the  master  is  called  away. 

2979.  Is  it  found  necessary  in  the  school  to  use  punishments  or  rewards  to  excite 
the  diligence  of  the  scholars  ? — No  such  thing  as  injlicling  punishment  is  heard  of. 
It  is  contrived  that  delinquency  shall  punish  itself;  for  example,_negligence,ashap. 
pened  when  I was  present;  there  was  one  boy  who  was  a very  negligent  orthographer; 
the  mis-spelt  words  in  his  theme  were  all  written  up  by  Mr.  Dorsey  upon  the  black 
board,  and  made  a very  considerable  show  ; the  black  board  was  tlicn  handed  down 
for  the  orlhographer’s  especial  benefit,  and  he  was  desired  to  take  his  dictionary, 
and  within  fifteen  minutes  correct  every  one  of  these  words.  This  was  rather 
a smart  punishment,  and  it  operated  pretty  severely.  Mr.  Dorsey  told  me  there 
is  nothing  beyond  such  punishments,  and  they  have  in  themselves  a salutary  result. 

2980.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  ? — The  number  of  pupils,  for 
it  has  only  existed  eight  months,  is,  I believe,  nearly  100  in  the  English  depart- 
ment, but  I am  not  quite  certain. 

298].  How  many  teachers? — Himself  alone  in  that  department.  He  lias  a 
museum,  which  was  furnished  by  his  pupils ; he  indicated  the  articles  he  wanted, 
and  in  a few  days  he  had  600  articles  of  all  kinds  as  the  commencement  of  tiie 
museum,  and  he  has  also  a very  complete  scientific  apparatus.  He  is  establishing 
a library,  and  is  rendering  the  English  department  on  the  whole  so  important,  that 
I have  no  doubt  the  attendance  will  very  greatly  increase  ; and  in  such  a place  as 
Glasgow,  where  the  dead  languages  are  very  little  needed,  it  will  become  the  most 
important  school  in  the  place,  and  I should  say  the  most  excellent  school  I have 
yet  met  with  or  heard  of  in  this  kingdom. 

2982.  Do  you  not  think  that  black  boards  as  you  have  mentioned  might  be 
used  for  making  inquiries  of  the  scholars,  by  the  answers  to  which  the  teacher 
might  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  character  of  their  minds  and  the  bent 
of  their  dispositions? — Certainly;  Mr.  Dorsey’s  pupils  are  much  called  upon  to 
use  the  chalk'themselves  on  the  black  board. 

2983.  Have  you  heard  that  in  North  Holland  such  instruments  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  educational  progress  of  the  children  in  schools  ? — I have 
not  heard  that  it  is  used  there ; but  the  black  board  is  a most  essential  article  m 
schools,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

2984.  What  branches  of  education  do  you  include  under  the  tera  “English 

education”  ?— I include  the  whole  of  elementary  education,  which  includes  both 
infant  training  and  juvenile  education.  I consider  that  the  English  department 
comprises  not  merely  reading  English,  its  old  meaning,  but  the  whole  of  education, 
instrumentary,  real  and  scientific,  up  to  the  age  of  14.  , 

2985.  You  have  stated  that  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Dorsey  he  himself  teaches  ^ 
lectures  alone,  and  that  he  has,  as  you  believe,  nearly  100  pupils;  do  you  antici- 
pate that  this  proportion  between  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  could  be  ^ 1 
adopted  ? — I hold  that  one  teacher,  with  tile  aid  of  the  monitorial  and  iuciden 
methods;  ought  to  be  able  in  a parish  school  to  teach  150  or  200  pupils. 

2986.  That  is  supposing  that  the  teacher  himself  were  very  highly  quahnea--^ 
Yes,  he  must  be  qualified;  but  proper  education  and  adequate  encouragement 
establish  in  this  field  of  labour  a standard  of  teachecs,  of  which  we  have  yet 
but  rare  and  few  specimens.  In  many  minds,  for  example,  the  infant  system 
called  up  a perfect  enthusiasm ; and  I am  certain  that  many  able  men  would  a 
such  a situation  as  Mr.  Dorsev’s  with  alacrity.  „ r- 

2981. 
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2957.  Is  that  the  maximum  or  the  minimum?— I should  say  200  is  the  Ja7nesSw>psou,'Eiq. 

maximum.  _ 

2958.  What  would  you  consider  as  the  average  number  that  might  be  advan-  6 August 
tageously  taught  by  an  average  teacher? — I think  150. 

*2989.  What  would  be  the  variation  of  ages  in  that  number  ? — Erom  six  to  14. 

2Q90.  Would  you  fix  a certain  proportion  over  and  under  a certain  age  ? — That 
would  be  as  it  might  happen. 

2991.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  ages  actually 
found  to  exist  in  the  English  department  of  the  High  School  at  Glasgow? — Noj  I 
could  not  say  exactly. 

2992.  Would  you  include  in  the  same  school  of  juvenile  education  females  as 
well  as  males? — I would. 

2993.  How  would  you  classify  the  mode  and  manner  and  lime  of  communi- 
cating information  to  the  pupils,  according  to  their  different  ages  and  qualifications, 
supposing  there  were  only  to  be  one  master  for  so  many  pupils  ? — The  masters  who 
do  teach  large  schools  have  certain  well-understood  rules  for  their  classification, 
which  I could  not  exactly  at  present  state.  The  monitorial  plan  is  used  in  many 
schools  where  they  are  much  more  numerous.  In  the  Borough-road  School  there 
are  500,  of  various  ages,  under  one  master ; perhaps  he  may  have  some  little  assist- 
ance, but  it  is  chiefly  through  monitors  ; and  in  the  Lancasterian  School  of  Edin- 
burgh the  numbers  are  300  under  one  master,  and  the  same  number  under  one 
mistress.  I think  the  master  has  a slight  assistance. 

2994.  Where  general  liistory,  and  the  principles  of  trade  and  cocnmerce,  and 
physics,  and  the  knowledge  of  man,  are  to  be  cotnmunicated  to  children  of  that  age, 
must  it  not  necessarily  be  in  a very  superficial  manner  communicated? — I am  happy 
that  that  question  is  asked.  Attempts  under  the  present  state  of  things  always  result 
in  a smattering,  for  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  dead  languages  and  to  instrumen- 
tary education  ; so  that  any  attempts  that  are  made  over  and  above,  which  are  so  few 
as  not  to  be  worth  naming,  have  resulted  in  very  superficial  knowledge.  But  when 
those  subjects  are  the  sole  and  serious  business  of  school,  and  that  for  years,  in 
their  gi-adual  series,  and  each  of  them  sufficiently  and  properly  imparted,  I hold 
that  there  will  be  carried  from  such  school  much  useful  knowledge  upon  all  the 
branches  taught,  much  better  inculcated,  and  much  better  founded  and  remem- 
bered than  anything  which  we  have  yet  seen.  And  I have  asked  a gentleman  whom 
I have  named  already.  Dr.  Reid,  whether  be  has  found  in  his  juvenile  pupils  that 
their  chemical  knowledge  is  a smattering.  He  says  that  he  has  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  under  the  age  of  1 5,  who  were  very  good  practical  chemists  ; and  so  also  says 
Mr.  Dorsey. 

2995.  Did  he  at  the  same  time  give  you  to  understand  that  the  children  of  that 
age  being  good  practical  chemists,  have  not  been  in  consequence  obliged  to  sacrifice 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  they  ought  to  have  paid  to  the  other  branches,  you 
have  stated  as  being  essential  ? — That  was  not  in  Dr.  Reid’s  way  to  communicate ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  : the  other  branches  would  be  taught,  in  their 
series,  as  perfectly,  as  effectually,  and  as  radically  as  the  chemical.  Dr.  Reid  is  to 
try  the  experiment  next  winter  with  a class  of  100  boys,  from  1 0 to  14  years  of  ao-e, 
and  anticipates  perfect  success,  the  boys  carrying  on  their  other  studies  at  the  same 
time. 

2996.  Do  you  think  that  the  multiplicity  of  various  objects  of  study  tends  to 
injure  or  to  improve  the  faculties  ? — ^To  improve,  provided  the  objects  of  study  are 
attended  to  properly,  according  to  the  faculties,  and  in  their  proper  order. 

2997.  More  particularly  if  they  have  a well-ordered  relation  to  each  other  ? — 

— Yes ; and  they  always  have  that  relation.  The  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  which 
men  for  convenience  divide  into  branches  of  science,  is  as  the  Truth  of  6od,  one 
and  entire,  and  in  perfect  harmony  and  accordance ; so  that  one  branch,  properly 
arranged  and  placed,  will  be  the  foundation  and  the  aid  of  another. 

2998.  Much  then  depends  upon  arrangement? — Yes. 

-999'  How  would  you  elucidate  the  connexion,  between  trade  and  mechanics, 
for  example? — ^Trade  is  a part  of  the  general  system  of  human  affairs,  and  me- 
chanics will  bear  a very  important  relation  to  it  in  the  facilities  by  which  trade  is 
carried  on.  We  have  railways  and  steam-ships,  and  all  the  applications  of  rae- 
chames  to  manufactures  and  to  commerce,  so  that  there  will  be  a. united  progress 
0 the  young  mind  in  those  branches.  I should  hold,  that  what  the  question  has 
just  alluded  to,  namely,  the  elements  of  trade,  commerce,  markets,  wages,  pro- 
essions,  and  so  on,  would  be  amongst  the  latest  that  would  be  communicated. 

K K 3 3000.  Is 
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Jaffie5Smp«(wt,Esq.  3000.  Is  not  that  relation  as  you  have  stated  it  a mere  relation  of  facts  h 

not  of  principles? — But  there  is  such  a harmony  through  all  the  branches  of 

August  1835.  that  they  all  do  depend  upon  each  other;  so  that  you  will  be  a better  maiiufaetu 
and  a better  trader  if  you  are  a good  mechanic. 

3001.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rudiments  of  the  studies  which  you  have  enum 
rated  as  forming  a part  of  juvenile  education,  should  consist  in  the  inculcatiot 
of  the  principles  upon  which  those  branches  depend,  or  of  the  facts  which  result 
from  them  ? — In  both  ; the  principles  supported  by  the  facts.  If  I were  teachW 
chemistry  I should  expound  the  principles  of  elective  attraction,  for  example,  and 
of  affinity,  and  I should  show  by  experiments  how  they  were  evolved  and’con- 
firmed. 

3002.  What  effect  would  this  continual  excitement  of  the  brain,  in  acquiriucrall 

this  mass  of  information,  have  upon  the  physical  constitution  of  a child  ?— iiCfter 
the  age  of  six  the  danger  of  working  the  brain  is  diminished ; but  a judicious 
teacher  will  not  work  it  till  it- gets  older;  but  when  it  comes  to  10,  n,  12,  14,  the 
danger  is  still  less,  provided  the  hours  of  mental  employment  are  reasonably  limited 
and  alternated  with  exercise  in  the  open  air.  ’ 

3003.  Abstractedly  speaking,  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  the  acquisitiou  of 
principles  than  in  the  acquisition  of  facts;  principles  being  generalizations  founded 
upon  facts,  when  the  learner  is  in  possession  of  a certain  number  of  facts  is 
not  the  induction  from  those  facts,  in  other  words,  the  principles  governing  those 
facts,  an  easy  and  simple  effort  of  the  mind  ? — Quite  so ; I hold  that  the  prfnciples 
generalized  from  induction  become  of  the  nature  of  facts  themselves. 

3004.  Would  YOU  apply  this  course  of  education,  which  you  have  stated  as  ia 

action  at  this  moment  in  the  High  School  at  Glasgow,  to  other  district  or  parochial 
juvenile  schools  which  might  be  established? — ’Certainly;  it  is  as  easy  as  anythin^ 
that  could  be  taught  there,  and  infinitely  more  interesting  and  useful.  ° 

300.5.  Supposing  that  in  an  agricultural  parish  the  parishioners  desire  a system 
more  purely  agricultural  than  the  one  you  have  described,  would  you  prevent  the 
parents  from  educating  their  children  in  the  way  they  thought  best? — I should 
think  that  an  enlightened  board,  who  recommended  and  established  the  best  system 
of  elementary  instruction,  would  be  better  judges  than  the  parents;  I should 
hold  that  the  elementary  training  which  I have  described,  and  which  all  minds  of 
average  power  are  capable  of  acquiring,  ought  to  be  independent  of  all  distracting 
pursuits ; and  that  agriculture  may  be  learned  by  the  agriculturist,  by  the  labourer 
of  the  ground,  afterwards, in  the  same  way  as  ulterior  education  will  beacquiredby 
a professional  man ; but  all  should  be  engaged  during  the  elementary  period  ia  the 
same  studies,  and  they  will  come  to  their  agricultural  pursuits  afterwards  with 
infinitely  more  intelligence  and  effect,  than  if  these-  had  disturbed  and  distracted 
their  elementary  studies. 

3006, ^  Constituted  as  society  now  is,  do  you  think  it  possible,  inasmuch  as  sub- 
sistence is  necessary  for  the  physical  maintenance  of  mankind,  to  carry  this  system 
of  education  into  immediate  effect  ? — It  will  be  done  by  degrees  ; I am  now  speak- 
ing  of  what  I consider  to  be  the  best  system  of  elementary  education.  It  is  not 
expected  that  it  will  be  at  once  perfectly  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  societ)’, 
but  it  will  itself  immensely  improve  the  state  of  society. 

3007.  Is  this  system  of  education  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  as  you  findi^ 
or  do  you  propose  to  establish  a new  state  of  society  in  order  to  introduce  this 
system  I expect  that  the  state  of  society  will  be  very  much  improved  by  this 
very  education.  The  present  state  of  society  is  extremely  defective. 

..  3008.  How  do  you  propose  to  establish  a new  state  of  society  by  this  education, 
It  this  new  state  of  society  must  previously  exist  before  it  can  be  introduced?— 
We  are  dealing  with  the  young,  with  the  infant  and  with  the  period  immediately 
after  that  age.  ^ I have  suggested  the  machinery  by  which  we  should  get  that  class 
of  society  within  the  range  of  our  instructions,  and  we  should  then  begin  to  operate 
upon  it.  The  ripe  fruit  will  no  doubt  be  reaped  by  a distant  age ; come,  however, 
It  will  if  the  Legislature  of  the  present  do  their  duty ; but  every  stage  of  the  pro 
gress  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  societ3% 

3009.  Would  not  a system  of  legislation  which  is  not  calculated  for  the  present 
state  of  society  have  the  effect  rather  of  retarding  than  advancing  education?- 
No,  I do  not  apprehend  that  it  would. 

3010. 
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3010.  Why  is  it  not  suited  to  the  present  state  of  society  ? — I see  no  reason  to 
prevent  its  introduction.  It  would  produce  a state  of  things  different  from  the 
present  state  of  society,  but  I do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  introduced  \ it  is 
introduced  in  Prussia,  in  America,  and  in  France. 

50J1.  Do  you  think  that  your  system  could  be  introduced  insianter  over  the 
entire  of  the  country? — I see  nothing  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  infant 
school  and  a juvenile  school  in  every  parish  at  once. 

3012.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  a regulation  that  every 
individual  should  be  obliged  to  send  his  children  till  the  age  of  14  to  some  school 
or  other  r — I should  think  it  would  be  possible,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  to 
bring  tiiat  about,  in  not  a very  long  period  of  time.  It  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty  chiefly  from  the  custom  of  parents  making  profit  of  the  labour  of  their 
children  j and  this  is  modified  by  the  distinction  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
labour.  But  I think  I stated  in  a former  part  of  my  evidence,  that  it  is  but  a few 
hours  in  the  day  which  is  called  the  school  day ; the  parents  may  have  a large 
portion  of  the  assistance  of  their  children  during  the  other  hours  of  the  day  ; that 
four  or  five  hours  was  the  utmost  which  I looked  to  as  constituting  the  school  day 
period,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a paternal  government 
to  interfere  and  enforce  attendance. 

3013.  Supposing  a child  to  be  engaged  in  an  operation  which  required  constant 
attention,  and  that  that  child  were  worked  to  the  amount  of  an  ordinary  day’s 
work,  do  you  think  the  child  should  be  required  to  bear  the  additional  attention 
and  labour  which  this  system  of  education  would  induce  ? — Certainly  not ; but  it 
would  be  a great  social  evil  that  any  child  in  the  period  applicable  to  early  educa- 
tion should  be  so  worked.  Abridgment  of  labour  is  a blessing  to  which  even  the 
adult  labourer  may  in  a better  constituted  state  of  society  look  forward  j but 
assuredly  the  Legislature  ought  to  take  immediate  measures  for  diminishing  the 
labour  of  the  child. 

3014.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  communicating  instruction;  how  would  you 
communicate  information  ? — It  should  be  laid  down  in  the  form  of  lessons  in  the 
books,  and  those  lessons  imparted  by  the  teacher  in  the  most  improved  way  of 
explanation,  exposition,  illustration  abd  examination. 

3015.  On  which  would  you  most  insist,  the  study  of  the  pupil  or  the  exposition 
of  the  master? — Chiefly  on  the  exposition  of  the  master;  the  whole  study  should  be 
in  school,  so  that  the  child  should  be  at  perfect  ease  and  liberty  when  it  went  home. 

3016.  Would  you  require  any  study  out  of  the  school  ? — None. 

3017.  Do  you  approve  of  teaching  in  the  open  air? — Our  climate  permits  but 
a very  short  period  when  that  would  be  safe.  I should  always  wish  to  see  the 
children  when  out  of  doors  in  active  exercise. 

3018.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  applied  in  a climate  quite  as  rude  as 
ours  to  very  great  advantage,  and  that  in  Switzerland  most  of  the  lessons,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer  months,  are  given  in  the  open  air?--Yes  ; and  in  Scotland, 
in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters,  they  used  to  hear  sermons  upon  the  hill-side.' 

3019.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  schools  where  the  courses  of  instruction 
are  pursued  of  which  you  have  given  an  outline  to  the  Committee  ?— Yes, 
a number  of  institutions,  where  the  education  I have  now  stated  is  applied  to 
a greater  or  less  extent.  I have  stated  that  it  is  best  applied  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.  I have  mentioued  Dr.  Reid’s  pupils  in 
practical  chemistry,  and  those  of  both  sexes,  under  the  age  of  15,  who  learn  much 
more  easily  than  boys  of  the  same  age  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  The  English 
department  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  Academy  in  Hill-street,  Edinburgh,  is,  I think, 
very  far  advanced,  though  not  yet  so  far  as  that  of  Glasgow ; but  it  is  every  day 
imprqvin^g,  and  W’ould  be  much  more  improved  but  for  the  prejudices  parents  still 
have  m favour  of  the  dead  languages.  These  last  are  taught  in  the  same  academy, 
out  under  different  masters,  as  they  are  also  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow, 
inere  is  an  enlightened,  energetic  principle  of  advance  in  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
seminary,  which  promises  everything  that  can  be  wished.  The  Edinburgh  Circus- 
place  bchool  Carnes  to  a considerable  extent,  for  the  pupils  are  younger,  the  same 
mstructiun.  In  the  seminary  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  at 
-lercUiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  and  of  Mr.  Dun,  of  the  Lancasterian  School, 

. u portion  of  what  I have  now  described  is  applied.  Mr.  Milne,  of 
thfli  extent  of  infant  training,  fully  acts  upon  the  principles 

Eflinhi  • endeavoured  to  lay  down.  The  Military  and  Naval  Academy  of 

6'to  advanced,  although  that  seminary  has  no  proper  English  depart- 

' K 2;  4 meat ; 
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ment ; and  there  are  in  Edinburgh  several  institutions  for  young  ladies,  upon  the 
model  of  the  first  in  Great  Stuart-strcet,  where  the  education  is  very  compleie  • 
Dr.  Reid  teaches  chemistry  to  the  last-mentioned  seminary.  In  England,  Dr 
Mayo,  of  Cheanij  Messrs.  Hill,  at  Hazlewood,  near  Birmingham,  and  Bruce 
Castle,  Tottenham;  Mr.  Bruce,  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  Mr.  Morgan’s  establishment 
under  Mr.  Eraerton,  at  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  which  I have  also  visited,  and  of 
which  I very  highly  approve. 

3020.  Have  j-ou  visited  all  these  establishments  ? — Not  all  of  them  ; I have  not 
visited  Bruce  Castle  ; the  establishment  at  Colebrooke  House,  Islington,  under 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Simpson;  a school  attached  to  the  Mechanics’  Institution  of 
Liverpool  (of  which  the  foundation  of  a new  building  was  lately  laid  by  Lord 
Brougham),  under  Mr.  Landers,  whom  I wa.s  in  some  degree  instrumental  ia 
sending  from  Edinburgh  for  that  establishment.  Tn  the  school  attached  to  the 
London  University,  in  the  English  department,  there  is  much  of  the  same  mode 
of  training,  chiefly  introduced  by  Professor  Malden,  The  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Bath. 
In  Ireland,  at  Belfast,  under  Dr.  Bryce  ; and  another  institution,  under  Dr.  Drum- 
mond.  And  abroad,  an  excellent  institution,  under  Monsieur  Gaggia,  in  the 
Faiixbourg  de  Namur,  at  Brussels;  a beautiful  instltqtion,  called  the'Acadeinie 
d’Orleans,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  founded  by  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  and  conducted  by  Monsieur  Froussard,  called  the  Prytan6e  de  Menars, 
and  others.  The  education  is  of  the  most  excellent  kind  at  Hesse  Cassel,  in 
Germany,  and  in  many  other  places  in  that  country. 

3021.  Can  you  hand  in  the  courses  of  those  several  schools? — I can  give  in 
documents  of  the  courses  of  sonre  of  them.  In  America  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  whole,  the  Great  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia,  founded  6y 
a magnificent  bequest  of  M.  Girard,  a Frenchman,  in  the  United  States.  Immense 
funds  have  been  applied  to  this  institution,  which  is  for  orphans,  to  the  amount  of 
1,000.  I am  in  possession  of  an  admirable  report  upon  the  subject,  itself  an 
educational  treatise  of  the  greatest  value,  by  Mr.  Lieber,  with  a report  of  the 
committee  of  management,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Richards,  late  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
where  the  mode  of  instruction  which  1 have  been  endeavouring  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  is  brought  out  in  its  principles  and  practice  with  much  beauty  and 
effect.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  directors  of  this  magnificent  establishment  to 
spare  no  pains  to  render  it  the  most  perfect  educational  seminary  known  in  tbfi 
world.  They  are  getting  information  from  all  quarters,  and  they  are  sparing  no 
expense  to  render  it  complete  up  to  the  full  light  of  the  age.  If  the  Committee 
will  permit  me,  I will  hand  in  Mr.  Lieber’s  constitution  and  plan  of  education 
lor  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  with  an  introductory  report  laid  before  the 
board  of  trustees.  Also  a report  of  the  committee  on  moral  and  religious 
instruction  and  discipline,  read  at  a stated  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Girard  College  for  Orphans,  4th  September  1833,  by  B.  W.  Richards,  late  mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  the  chairman.  I also  beg  leave  to  hand  in  a “ ll^sunj^  du  Plan 
d’Education  de  Prytanee  de  Menars,”  which  I liave  alluded  to  in  my  previous 
evidence,  and  which,  when  in  Paris  last  October,  I received  from  one  of  the 
directors.  Also  the  plan  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  of  Monsieur  Gagghi 
already  alluded  to.  Also  a report  of  the  studies  prosecuting  in  the  Edinburgh 
Institution  for  Languages,  Mathematics,  &c.  submitted  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils, 
by  Robert  Cunningham,  a.  m.,  July  1835  ; that  is  the  Hill-street  Acadenoy.  Also 
a synopsis  of  the  course  of  instruction,  by  lectures,  on  English  education,  by  Mr. 
Dorsey.  I will  deliver  in  also  the  rules  of  a society  for  primary  and  popular 
instruction  at  Brussels;  a plan  of  the  education  pursued  at  the  academy  at  Han- 
well,  to  which  I have  alluded  ; the  course  of  study  at  Colebrooke-house  Academy, 
Islington  ; a plan  of  the  examination  of  the  Model  Infant  School  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  23d  of  December  1 834. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same. — Vide  Appendix.'] 

3022.  In  most  of  those  is  not  drawing  taught  as  an  essential  of  education^" 
It  is. 

3023.  Would  you  make  it  an  indispensable  portion  of  juvenile  educatiour-- 
I certainly  should,  because  it  is  so  easy  and  so  agreeable,  as  well  as  beneficial. 

3024.  What  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  making  it  universal  ?- 
I think  it  a great  advantage  that  everybody  should  be  able  to  sketch  objects 
before  them,  to  make  themselves  intelligible  even  in  common  conversation; 

® am 
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and  it  may  be  useful  to  them  as  mechanics,  engineers,  soldiers,  and  in  many  James  SimpsoH,^:^^ 
situations.  _ _ _ — _ 

30:25.  Do  you  think  the  general  introduction  of  it  into  schools  would  be  ® August  1835, 
attended  with  difficulty  ? — I should  say,  certainly  not. 

3026.  Would  you  make  music  also  an  integral  part  of  education  universally  ? — • 

In  ihe  infant  schools  it  is  universal ; I would  give  vocal  music,  and  give  it  as 
much  as  possible  scientifically. 

3027.  Do  you  suppose  that  such  instruction  would  be  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty ? — Not  at  all.  Singing  is  most  beneficially  now  taught  in  large  classes,  after 
the  Parisian  method.  This  is  very  successfully  done  by  Mr.  Finlay  Dunn,  in 
the  Ladies' Academy,  in  Great  Stuart-street,  Edinburgh,  above-mentioned. 

3028.  "Would  you  require  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  sing? — It  would  be 
very  desirable  that  he  should;  but  it  would  narrow  your  chance  of  teachers  if 
YOU  required  that  qualification. 

3029.  Would  you  require  the  teaching  of  instrumental  music? — Certainly  not, 

in  the  elementary  school.  • ■ 

3030.  Would  j'ou  consider  it  an  additional  advantage  in  a juvenile  school  that 
at  least  a certain  portion  of  the  pupils,  if  so  inclined,  should  apply  to  the  study  of 
instrumental  music? — Certainly,  but  not  in  the  school;  I should  not  interrupt  the 
pursuits  of  the  school  by  it. 

3031.  Do  you  know  any  instances  in  Scotland  where  instrumental  music  has 
been  introduced  with  advantage  r — I am  not  aware  of  any  in  schools,  except  ladies* 
schools. 

3032.  Would  not  all  this  be  over-educating  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and 
do  you  not  apprehend  danger  on  that  account  ? — Over-educating  has  not  yet  been 
tried ; besides,  the  fear  is  an  ignorant,  and  I should  say,  a selfish  one.  Reading, 
writing,  and  accounting  are  very  imperfectly  attained,  even  by  tLe  small  portion 
who  get  these.  It  is  not  pretended  that  ignorance  has  any  effect  in  reconciling  to- 
labour,  or  rendering  the  humbler  classes  contented  ; on  the  contrary,  much  indis- 
position to  labour  exists  ; much  discontent,  much  excitability  and  turbulence,  and 
most  among  the  ignorant.  The  agitators  know  this  well;  they  are  the  secret 
enemies  of  education,  and  it  must  be  conceded  the  most  rational  enemies  of  it  for 
their  own  ends.  By  education  the  character  will  be  elevated.  I do  not  approve 
of  the  term  over-educating.  I should  wish  to  render  the  great  body  of  the  people 
intelligent,  honest,  and  merciful  ; to  introduce  them,  on  the  one  hand,  to  their  own 
constitution  in  mind  and  body,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  external  objects  in 
creation;  and  to  ingraft  on  that  knowledge  every-day  practically-working  ethics 
for  the  poorest,  in  which  he  will  see  the  true  foundations  of  happiness  in  practical 
morality  and  honest  labour.  An  intelligent  population  will  be  a laborious  popula- 
tion ; they  will  know  how  the  goods  of  life  are  divided,  and  they  will  consider  that 
labour  well  regulated  is  not  an  evil ; tliey  will  labour  unseduced  by  sensuality, 
aware  of  the  miseries  of  drunkenness,  seeking  pleasure  at  higher  sources,  and  alike 
proof  against  the  demagogue,  the  fanatic  and  the  quack.  It  is  ignorance  puts 
man  above  labour  ; in  other  words,  renders  him  idle,  sensual,  profligate* discontented, 
excitable,  turbulent,  dangerous,  ferocious,  and  criminal. 


Venei'is,  7°  die  Augtisti,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


James  Simpson,  Esq.  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

3033-  UNDER  the  voluntary  subscription  system,  it  is  an  opinion  entertained  James 

by  some,  that  when  we  cease  to  subscribe  to  schools,  we  cease  to  take  any  interest  — 

in  their  superintendence ; do  you  agree  in  that  opinion  ? — I believe  I answered  ^ August  1835.. 

that  question  before,  but  can  now  repeat  that  the  opinion  alluded  to  is. not  borne 

°y  ior  if  it  were  a sound  opinion,  we  should  find  that  all  schools  sup- 

ported by  voluntary  contribution  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  zealous  atten- 
lon  and  superintendence  of  the  voluntary  contributors.  But  the  rever.se,  to  a most 
*^630^  been  my  expeiience;  it  is  a most  difficult  thing  in  the  schools 
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we  have  in  Edinburgh  to  get  even  the  directors,  who  have  pledged  themselves  by 
accepting  the  office  to  superintend,  to  attend  even  in  rotation.  With  regard  to  the 
ordinary  subscribers,  we  seldom  see  their  faces.  But  under  the  directive  system  now 
proposed  there  would  be  provision  for  a much  better  and  more  effective  superin- 
tendence  of  schools  than  anything  we  have  hitherto  known. 

3034.  In  e.xciting  the  activity  and  exertions  of  the  pupil,  what  are  the  means 
you  would  use;  do  you  recommend  the  principle  . of  revyard  and  punishment 
should  be  applied  to  any  great  extent? — Looking  to  the  principles  upon  which  I 
found  a proper  system  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  education,  I see  that  rewards 
and  punishments  address  themselves  to  inferior  and  selfish  feelings,  and  have  a ten- 
deacy  to  produce  very  injurious  effects;  that  they  become  positive  institutions  for 
encouraging  and  increasing  those  very  selfish  feelings  which  it  is  the  paramount 
object 'of  a proper  system  of  moral  training  to  moderate,  regulate,  and  repress. 

3035.  Would  you  apply  the  same  remark  to  emulation?--!  conceive  that 
emulation,  although  it  is  currently  called  generous,  cannot  be  generous ; if  there 
is  generosity,  it  is  over  and  above.  Emulation  is  selfish,  and  can  only  be  so' 
and,  in  a generous  mind,  what  has  been  taken  for  the  generosity  of  emulation,  is 
a generosity  that  survives  in  a few,  a very  few,  amiable  minds,  is  independent  of  the 
emulation,  and  exists,  not  because  of  the  emulation,  but  in  .spite  of  it. 

3036.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  philosophy  upon  which  your  system  is  founded,  that 
you  are  to  take  man  with  the  qualities  he  possesses,  and  to  work  upon  those 
qualities? — No  doubt  of  it. 

3037.  Now,  inasmuch  as  emulation  and  the  desire  of  reward  and  fear  of  punish- 
ment are  amongst  the  strongest  impulses  of  human  nature,  how  can  you  altogether 
exclude  them  from  your  view? — It  is  one  thing  to  exclude  them  from  view,  but 
it  is  another  positively  to  institute  for  them  ; they  will  operate  powerfully  enough 
without  our  aid,  nay,  in  spite  of  us ; but  we  should  not  make  it  part  of  our  sjsteoi 
to  have  positive  means  by  which  those  selfish  feelings  should  be  actually  encouraged. 
There  are,  as  there  must  be,  in  the  world,  enough  of  means  to  gratify  legiti- 
mately a love  of  good  opinion  and  a proper  ambition,  without  actually  instituting, 
as  a part  of  the  system  of  education,  a machinery  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  in  a state  of  permanent  and  almost  exclusive  activity ; for  it  results  that  in  ail 
schools  and  in  all  colleges,  where  prizes  are  hungup,  the  prizes  are  the  great  objects 
of  desire,  and  the  education,  the  light,  and  the  knowledge,  are  considered  as  mere 
means  by  whicli  those  prizes,  those  distinctions,  and  those  elevations  and  superiori- 
ties, can  be  obtained.  Therefore  I should  not  legislate  for  the  increase  of  these 
feelings  j I should  not  institute  for  them  ; I should  at  least  let  them  alone,  for  they 
are  sure  to  be  strong  enough  in  life,  do  what  you  will.  I say  at  least,  for  the  first 
principle  of  proper  moral  training  is  the  regulation  of  every  selfish  feeling;  so 
that  our  institutions  ought  all  to  be  in  precisely  the  contrary  direction. 

3038.  The  human  mind  alvvays  acting  under  the  impulse  of  some  strong  motive 
or  passion,  what  other  stimulant  would  you  substitute? — It  is  a truth  observed, in 
the  philosophy  of  mind  which  I have  submitted  to  the  Committee,  that  the  different 
faculties  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  have  all  pleasure  in  their  own  exercise; 
a pleasure  which  is  not  known  to  educationists  who  have  confined  their  views  to 
the  exercise  of  one,  or  a very  few  of  them.  Now  a sound  system  of  education 
will  exercise,  and  I have  seen  it  exercise,  all  the  faculties,  and  there  is  pleasure, 
intense  pleasure,  in  that  exercise;  and  we  find,  practically,  to  begin  with  the  infant 
school  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  happiness  of  the  children  is  kept  up,  and  their  exertions 
and  zeal  maintained,  although  reward  and  punishment,  at  least  reward,  is  unknown; 
for  I think  reward  much  more  injurious  than  punishment  in  its  tendency.  Reward  and 
emulation  are  there  utterly  unknown;  and  when  I say  all  this,  I do  not  speak  of  it 
as  an  ideal  theory,  I have  seen  it  in  satisfactory  operation. 

3039-  Would  you  extend  the  same  remark  to  rewards  where  the  rewards  were 
not  made  a proof  of  merely  compamtive,  but  of  positive,  advancement;  where  it 
was  not  an  object  of  competition  as  between  boy  and  boy,  but  where  it  was  made 
a proof  of  the  positive  advancement  of  the  individual  himself? — If  it  could  be  so 
managed  that  it  should  not  appear  in  the  eye  of  the  pupil  as  an  ultimate  end,  for 
the  attainment  of  which  his  intellectual  and  moral  exertions  are  looked  upon  hy 
him  only  to  be  the  means,  I should  have  no  objection  to  it ; but  there  is  so  much 
danger  of  that  unfavourable  result,  and  that  result  is  so  subversive  of  all  your  put' 
poses  of  moral  improvement,  that  I should  have  great  hesitation  in  giving  a decided 
opinion  for  anything  like  positive  reward  at  all. 

3040.  Would  not  the  strictness  with  which  you  hold  this  doctrine,  lead  almost 
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to  the  inference  of  the  inefficacy,  or  the  actual  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ; you  contending  as  you  do  that  it  ought 
to  be  tau«ht  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment? — Punish- 
ment, by  which  I mean  suffering,  is  inseparable  from  vice,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
Both  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  expressly  reserved  by  him,  when  he  says, 
“ I will  repay.”  Were  I under  examination  on  criminal  legislation,  I should 
doubt  both  the  expediency  and  the  right  of  man’s  wJTicting  punishment  at  all, 
or  anything  beyond  restraint  and  reformation.  But  I think  that,  if  .1  have  read 
aright,  it  is  a perversion  of  Scripture  to  address  reward  to  our  selfish  feelings ; it  is 
a degradation  of  religion,  and  has  led  to  very  great  evils.  1 have  humbly  read  in 
that  Book,  and  in  the  works  of  divines  of  high  authority,  that  our  future  reward  is 
a perfected  character,  into  which  it  were  a solecism  to  conceive  selfishness  entering; 
and  that  in  that  character,  in  that  high  and,  to  us,  yet  inconceivable  increase  of  the 
power  and  activity  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  consists  the  Heaven  which 
we  are  told  is  “ within  us.”  The  character  is  the  reward ; and  it  involves  a glaring 
contradiction  to  offer  that  reward  to  selfishness. 

3041.  You  state  that  you  conceive  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a fair  criterion  for  judging  of  the  positive  improvement  of  the  pupil ; might  he  not 
be  called  upon,  at  stated  periods,  to  make  a comparison  himself  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  moral  state  in  which  he  was,  and  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  state 
in  which  he  stood  at  the  period  of  making  this  inquiry? — Nothing  could  be  more 
salutary  than  an  arrangement  by  which  the  pupil  should  at  stated  periods  compare 
himself  with  himself,  but  not  with  his  fellows. 

3042.  Would  not  this  furnish  the  means  of  ascertaining  his  positive  improve- 
ment?— No  doubt  of  it. 

3043.  Could  not  this  be  attained  by  a regular  gradation  of  studies  and  moral 
exercises,  his  advancement  in  which  should  be  ascertained  at  stated  periods  ? — 
I think  it  might. 

3044.  Would  you  apprehend  any  evil  result  to  the  mind  from  this  ? — No ; be- 
cause I see  nothing  in  it  which  at  all  calls  into  a greater  degree  of  activity  than  is 
beneficial  the  selfish  feelings. 

3045.  Where  a number  of  pupils  were  engaged  in  making  these  comparisons, 
would  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  would  be  a comparison  between  the 
several  pupils  amongst  themselves  of  their  greater  or  less  approximation  to  the  point 
which  was  held  up  to  their  view? — There  would,  and  to  a beneficial  end,  for  there 
would  be  no  prizes  depending  upon  it;  it  would  be  a necessary  consequence,  and  it 
might  be  a beneficial  one. 

3046.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  of  merit-tickets,  as  pursued  at  Bruce  Castle, 
they  form,  as  it  were,  the  currency  of  the  school.  They  are  obtained  either  by 
sacrifices  of  personal  convenience,  or  by  exertions  of  an  intellectual  or  moral 
kind ; and  when  they  amount  to  a certain  sum  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  holidays  or  other  gratifications,  either  for  the  pupil  himself,  or, 
more  generously,  for  his  friends  ; do  you  approve  of  this  system  ? — I should  say  it 
would  be  so  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  used  for  a moral  or  for  a selfish 
purpose,  and  they  seem  in  their  own  nature  to  be  so  very  roundabout  a method  of 
distinguishing  merit,  that  I confess  I should  not  be  disposed  to  fall  in  love  with 
them.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  question,  that  they  may  be  used  generously, 
but  they  may  be  also  used  selfishly,  and  I fear  that,  upon  the  tlieory  of  mind  upon 
which  I have  been  all  along  proceeding,  the  propensity  to  accumulate  property, 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  in  society,  and  which  requires  a strons  and 
a very  powerful  moderating  appliance,  would  be  encouraged  by  it;  and  that'those 
who  had  a tendency  to  accumulate  w'ould  look  upon  this  as  a mode  of  making 
money,  and  the  chance  would  be  vei^  much  against  its  being  used  for  a generous 
purpose. 

3047-  Is  not  the  disposition  to  accumulate  one  of  the  most  valuable  principles 
by  which  society  is  governed  ? — Regulated  by  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  it 
IS  a very  valuable  principle,  and  witliout  it  society  could  not  exist,  for  there  would 
be  no  capital ; we  should  live  from  hand  to  mouth  like  the  inferior  animals ; but  it  is 
a disposition  tending  to  such  enormous  abuse,  that  nine-tenths  of  our  laws  are 
directed  against  it. 

3048.  Is  it  not  in  this  instance  to  a great  degree  restricted  by  the  conviction  that 
reward  follows  exertion,  and  that  there  is  a principle  of  order  and  justice  implied 
in  this  very  circumstance? — That  is  very  true;  but  not  only  on  the  principles  which 

have  laid  before  the  Committee,  but  from  mv  own  experience  in  more  than  one 
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of  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  in  which  I take  an  interest,  I have  found  no  necessity  W 

• any  such  machinery ; but  a proper  appeal  to  the  generous  feelings,  and  a systematic 

7 Aogust  1835.  regulation  of  the  ungenerous,  with  a due  supply  of  their  appropriate  food  to  all 
the  intellectual  faculties,  render  it  altogether  superfluous. 

3049.  You  altogether  deprecate,  then,  the  taking  of  places  in  schools  ?— Most 
unquestionably ; I have  seen  it  produce,  even  in  the  minds  of  amiable  childrea 
the  worst  consequences.  I have  seen  it  produce  extreme  ill-will,  and  lead  to 
quarrels  and  even  blows.  There  is  something  so  unseemly  in  the  immediate  olori- 
fication  of  self,  and  the  degradatioir  to  my  fellow,  when  I lake  his  place,  thaUth 
perhaps  in  schools  the  worst  application  of  the  selfish  stimulus. 

3050.  Do  not  the  faculties  of  children  appear  in  some  degree  latent  till  excited 
by  stimulants,  such  as  fear  in  some,  and  emulation  in  others : if  you  were  to  take 
away  the  stimulant  of  emulation,  do  you  tbink  that  the  abstract  theory  of  the 
connexion  between  happiness  and  virtue  would  be  a sufficient  stimulus  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  ? — Certainly  not  in  its  abstract,  but  assuredly  in  its  concrete  practical  form. 
The  Creator  would  in  vain  have  attached  delight  to  the  exercise  of  the  moral  feel- 
ings, and  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  if  what  the  question  refers  to  might 
not  be  realized,  and  it  has  been  realized. 

3051.  Could  you  instil  that  feeling  into  the  human  mind  so  as  to  act  as  asd- 
niulus  ? — It  is  unnecessary  to  instil  it,  for  it  is  there  already ; but  we  shall  draw  it 
out  by  exercising  early  the  better  feelings  in  the  little  community  of  the  infant 
school,  where  it  ought  to  begin. 

3052.  Do  you  think  that  habit  of  itself  produces  such  pleasure  in  the  recurrence 
of  any  act,  that  it,  if  applied  at  an  early  period  of  life,  would  almost  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  strong  stimulant  hereafter  r — I have  observed  frequently,  and  I 
have  requested  the  teacher  of  the  infant  school  to  observe,  the  operation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  higher  moral  feelings,  and  also  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  the  hap- 
piness of  the  children  j and  my  own  observation,  coupled  with  a still  more  minute 
observation  by  him,  has  been,  that  it  is  real  happiness,  and  greater  happiness  than 
the  children  could  enjoy  by  the  encouragement  of  any  of  the  selfish  feelings.  The 
zealous  resort  to  school,  and  the  regret  of  the  children  when  detained  at  home,  is  a 
pOM-erful  illustration  of  this  fact. 

3^53-  ou  have  objected  to  the  taking  of  places  ; would  llie  same  objection  ex- 
tend to  periodical  examinations  determining  rank  in  a school? — They  are  all  mis- 
chievous, and  the  periodical  exhibitions  of  schools  have  an  obvious  purpose  ad 
captandu?n,  to  bring  the  public  together,  rather  than  to  benefit  the  children.  We 
have  yielded  to  the  exhibition  system  with  the  infant  school,  merely  to  draw  public 
attention  and  obtain  support. 

3054.  Do  you  disapprove,  then,  of  public  exhibitions  of  children  ? — I think  in  so 
, far  as  they  tend  to  excite  ambition  and  selfish  emulation,  and  to  gratify  vain  display, 
they  are  Injurious. 

• 3055-  Would  you  ia  your  system  prohibit  the  public  examination  of  the  students? 

the  reasons  1 have  now  staled,  I should  think  they  are  attended  with  so  much 

more  injury  than  benefit,  that  in  a highly  improved  system  of  education  I should. 

3056.  Do  you  approve  of  any  examination  whatever? — Examination  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  progress. 

3057*  Can  any  examination  take  place  without  calling  forth  the  feelings  which 
you  deprecate? — I should  say  iu  some  degree  not;  we  cannot  expect  perfection, 
but  I should  never  institute  for  calling  forth  the  selfish  feelings^ 

3058*  Would  you  exclude  from  your  system  the  feeling  of  shame  altogetherr— 
No ; but  I should  let  it  operate  so  that  the  offender  should  punish  himself. 

3059.  Does  not  every  examination  imply  an  active  operation  of  the  principle  of 
shame,  and  therefore  of  vanity  ? — We  must  only  do  the  best  we  can  ; we  must  exer- 
cise the  higher  faculties,  and  make  the  pupil  aware  of  his  own  impulses;  and  it  is 
one  beneficial  use  of  the  specific  and  distinctive  analysis  which  I submitted  yester- 
day,  that  he  shall  know  the  faculties  and  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and  he 
enabled  to  regulate  himself.  Of  examinations,  I may  say  that  it  is  occasional  got 
up ^ exhibitions  that  are  mischievous.  The  best  way  to  examine  a school,  is  to 
Tisit  it  often,  when  engaged  in  its  ordinary  duties. 

3060.  Do  you  not  require  for  the  introduction  of  your  system  a state  of 
society  which  it  requires  the  operation  ot  your  system  to  produce? — Not  for  it® 
introduction;  I believe  I have  answered  that  question  before.  The  system  will 
operate  gradually,  aud  much  good  will  be  done  by  it  long  before  it  is  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  state  of  society  will  be  very  greatly  though  gradually  improved.  I 

o should 
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should  look  forward  to  generations  before  it  -vvill  come  into  the  stale  in  which  every 
philanthropic  mind  would  wish  to  see  it,  and  I conceive  that  the  Legislature  are  now 
only  about  to  sow  the  mustard  seed  that  shall  afterwards  be  the  oj-eat  tree  that 
I contemplate.  I repeat  that  we  begin  with  infancy. 

3061.  Is  there  not  another  inconvenience  connected  with  periodical  examina- 
tions, that  being  at  distant  periods,  the  pupil  makes  up  his  mind  as  it  were,  or  his 
knowledge  for  that  particular  occasion,  and  requiring  thus  a strong  effort  for  this 
particular  object,  relaxes  after  that  object  is  attained  ? — Yes,  the  stimulus  is  gone, 
and  we  have  all  felt,  that  after  the  day  of  exhibition  our  minds  get  into  comparative 
apathy. 

3062.  Do  you  conceive  that  these  sudden  jerks  of  the  mind  are  beneficial  to  the 
moral  or  intellectual  system  ? — Injurious  to  both. 

3063.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  society  can  be  conducted  without  refer- 
ence to  the  feelings  which  you  propose  to  discard  in  schools,  namely,  the  certainty 
of  reward  following  successful  exertion,  and  the  certainty  of  shame  follow'in<»  the 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  our  station  ; do  you  conceive  that  civilization  can  adv^ance 
without  that  honourable  rivalry  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  praise  by 
all  poets  up  to  this  day?— Few  poets  are  accurate  philosophers,  and  we  have 
often  witnessed  among  themselves  a rivalry  which  we  cannot  recognise  as  generous. 
It  is  not  possible  that  society  can  go  on  without  the  operation  of  the  selfish  feel- 
ings. They  inhere  in  human  intercourse.  They  constitute  primitive  faculties  in 
man;  but  they  were  intended  for  use,  not  for  abuse;  and  it  is  for  their  regulation, 
not  for  their  increase,  that  a system  of  moral  training  is  intended.  There  will  be 
a sufficiency  of  selfish  feelings,  do  what  you  will,  and  improve  men  as  much  as 
you  may.  But  when  you  inculcate,  and  act  practically  upon,  the  controlling  power 
of  hi.s  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  you  do  all  you  can  to  keep  the  others  in  their 
proper  sphere,  and  to  get  out  of  them  the  benefit  of  their  usefulness,  without  that 
excess  which  is  incalculably  injurious  to  society. 

3064.  You  said  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  you  considered  rewards 

more  injurious  than  punishments;  on  w-hat  grounds  do  you  hold  that  opinion 
They  excite  a more  permanent  and  dangerous  kind  of  selfishness.  The  fear  of 
punishment  begins  and  ends  in  the  individual,  and  degrades  his  own  character  only. 
The  desire  of  reward,  and  especially  elevation  above  our  felloivs,  tends  to  act  in- 
juriously upon  society,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  terminate  in  our  own  feelinc?«  but 
operates  powerfully  and  injuriously  on  the  feelings  of  others.  The  inveterate 
selhshness  of  society  is  more  in  the  struggle  for  gain  and  distinction  than  in  the  fear 
ofevil.^  Ihe  fear  of  that  degree  of  punishment  which  is,  or  ought  ever  to  be  in- 
flicted in  schools,  is  a matter  that  has  a more  passing  and  limited  operation  • but 
punishment  is  base,  and  will  never  elevate  the  character.  ^ 


3p65.  Would  you  allow  corporal  punishment  in  the  eleinentarv  schools? No  • 

I think  it  very  inexpedient.  “ ’ * 

3066.  Does  not  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh,  approve  of  it? 
—I  have  had  discussions  with  Mr.  Wood  upon  school  rewards  and  punishments 
and  our  opmions  are  on  this  point  very  different  in  principle.  Mr.  Wood  acts  on 
the  old  notions  of  generous  emulation  and  a salutary  dread  of  punishment.  These 
with  deference  to  him,  I hold  to  be  specious  fallacies,  arising  out  of  an  imperfect 
pliilosophy  of  mmd,  and  of  the  nature,  combination  and  direction  of  the  human 


3067.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  in  the  system  at  Hofwyl  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  apply  corporal  pumshmeiit  to  young  pupils  after  having  tried  for  a 
ikaH  ‘i^otives,  but  in  proportion  as  they  grew  up  they  have  been  dis- 

doP.  ’.] that.?— In  the  Wilderspin  plan  of  infant  training  he 
nah!  hv  ll"  of  form  of  corporal  punishment;  but  he  says  he  never  inflicts 

rerliv/  ^ peers,  the  convict 

ceues  this  little  pat  as  a form,  so  that  he  considers  himself  chastised,’^  to  borrow 

Ihm  a I'  !“  appeal  to  shame ; nothieg  more 

schools  ^ ^tstual  infliction  of  pain  i should  be  sorry  to  see  introduced  in 

neglect  of  study?— I conceive 
institution  nf  absurdity;  It  is  injurious  in  the  highest  degree,  as  the  positive 

to  associate  which  shall  do  away  all  the  feeling  of  pleasure  which  I wish 

tv  associate  with  study  itself. 

306g.  Is  not  its  necessary  tendency  to  make  such  studies  distasteful  to  the  learner  ? 

^ 3 — ^Certainly, 
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— Certainly.  In  some  schools  learning  large  portions  of  Scripture  is  made  a punish, 
ment.  I think  this  is  quite  horrible. 

3070.  Has  it  practically  had  the  effect  of  revolting  many  young  minds  from  the 
study  of  Scripture? — No  doubt  it  has  ; the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself,  given  as 
a punishment,  would  be  distasteful ; it  is  matter  of  amazement  that  grown  men 
and  women  could  ever  sanction  such  a practice. 

3071.  Do  you  recommend  public  admonition  in  schools  for  faults? — I see  no 
objection  to  that,  if  it  is  judiciously  done. 

3072.  Does  not  that  bring  into  operation  the  fear  of  shame  r — True,  itmayhave 
disadvantages;  it  is  safer  to  avoid  all  those  appeals  to  inferior  feelings  if  possible. 

3073.  What  are  your  ideas  with  respect  to  the  possession  of  property  by  chil- 
dren,  employed,  for  instance,  as  stimulants  to  exertion? — I do  not  like  it;  itis 
an  appeal  to  selfislmess,  and  I think  you  will  gain  the  same  end,  as  it  is  important 
that  you  should  always  do,  by  the  exercise  of  higher  feelings. 

3074.  You  would  never  appeal  to  a lower  feeling,  though  it  may  be  more  efficient 
in  its  operation,  when  you  can  appeal  to  a higher  ?— Certainly  not ; because  the  abuse 
of  the  lower  feelings  is  the  great  bane  of  society they  are  more  powerful  than  the 
higher ; they  tend  much  more  to  abuse ; and  their  abuse  is  another  word  for  the 
various  vices  and  crimes  that  so  much  prevail. 

3075.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  of  operating  upon  those  higher  feelings 
arises  chiefly  from  vicious  dispositions  in  the  characters  of  children,  or  from  the  great 
neglect  with  which  they  have  been  treated  at  an  early  period  of  life  ?— From  the 
entire  neglect  which,  till  the  institution  of  infant  schools  on  the  Wilderspin  plan, 
has  been  shown  to  the  proper  training  of  children,  and  from  the  profound  ignorance 
which  prevails  respecting  the  distinctive  impulses  of  the  human  mind.  What  the 
Honourable  Member  has  called  the  vicious  dispositions  of  children,  is  another 
word  for  the  abuse  of  the  animal  faculties,  which  in  their  right  use  are  proper  and 
necessary,  and  the  abuse  of  which  is  prevented  by  proper  moral  training. 

3076.  You  think  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  these  higher  prm- 
ciples  of  action  to  juvenile  schools,  and  to  all  the  higher  branches  of  education,  it 
would  be  essential  that  infant  schools  should  be  established,  or  a course  of  iofant 
training  generally  applied  in  any  good  system  of  national  education? — I hold  that 
without  a well-arranged  system  of  infant  education,  guarded  ahvays,  as  I have 
stated  in  a former  part  of  my  evidence,  practical  moral  training  will  be  found  to 
be  morally  impossible. 

3077.  You  say  that  you  would  not  allow  any  strong  sense  of  the  love  of  property 
to  be  inculcated  in  the  education  of  children.  Put  a case  practically,  of  one  child 
having  stolen  or  violently  taken  another’s  top,  what  motive  would  you  bring  to  bear 
in  reprimanding  the  child? — Here,  as  in  every  other  case  supposed,  an  appeal  to 
principle  furnishes  a safe  and  easy  solution.  I should  never  think  of  correcting  the 
criminal  act  of  that  child  by  increasing  his  own  love  of  property.  I should  appeal 
to  the  higher  feeling,  also  in  his  nature,  of  the  sense  of  justice.,  in  the  offence  which 
he  has  committed  he  has  abused  the  animal  propensity  to  acquire  and  possess, 
and  thereby  outraged  the  moral  sentiment  of  justice;  it  is  to  this  last  sentiment 
that  I should  bring  him  back ; and  I would  add  ah  appeal  to  his  benevolence  to 
make  him  regret  that  he  has  occasioned  suffering,  and  to  his  veneration  that  he  has 
offended  his  God.  He  has  already  evinced  a sufficient  love  of  property  in  the  act 
which  he  has  committed,  but  he  has  shown  an  exceedingly  defective  sense  of  justice, 
benevolence,  and  veneration,  and  it  would  be  through  these  faculties,  aided  always 
by  his  intellect,  according  to  the  endowment  he  has  of  them,  that  I should  bring 
him  to  see  and  feel  that  he  has  committed  a crime  (for  the  act  is  as  much  a robbery 
as  if  committed  by  a footpad  on  the  highway),  and  should  induce  him  to  avoid  tk 
commission  of  the  like  again. 

3078.  Do  you  not  find  that  different  children  would  be  very  differently  disposed 

to  receive  the  system  which  you  have  recommended,  though  their  previous  educa- 
tion, and  even  parentage,  may  be  the  same  ? — Most  certainly ; there  is  great  difler- 
euce,  just  because  there  is  great  difference  in  the  endowment  of  moral  feeling  and 
of  animal  propensity ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  a judicious  teacher  and  moral  trainer, y- 
and  that  is  another  important  use  of  a precise  analysis  of  mind  which  shall  pomt 
out  the  primitive  faculties  and  show, their  working  singly  and  in  combination, —W 
observe  those  differences ; and  when  he  finds  that  one  motive  will  not  operate 
because  of  the  weakness  of  the  particular  feeling,  he  will  be  able  then  to  apply 
another.  . ^ 

3079.  You  have  stated  in  several  parts  of  your  evidence  that  the  education  0 
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vouth  must  almost  entirely  depend  upon  the  knowledge  and  capabilities  of  the 
teacher,  and  you  propose  for  that  purpose  the  establishment  of  schools  for  teachers  • 
what  is  the  system  you  would  suggest  for  the  organization  and  government  of 
these  schools  ? — I should  wish  to  see  the  commmcemmt  in  one  perfectly  and  phi- 
losophically organized  Normal  school,  established  in  London  ; for  I consider  uni- 
formity of  education  to  be  so  important,  that  I should  wish  to  see  even  those,  who 
are  to  be  the  teachers  of  other  Normal  schools,  themselves  trained  in  one  crreat 
and  first  Normal  school. 

30S0.  Supposing  26,000  teachers  to  be  necessary  for  the  kingdom,  would  not  so 
large  a supply  require  a very  large  Normal  institution?— In  France  there  are  37,000, 
and  in  Prussia  there  are  existing  27,000.  This  must  be  met ; the  teachers  must  be 
trained,  and  must  all  he  trained.  You  must  begin,  and  I will  suppose  a great  Normal 
school  established  in  London  as  the  commencement ; its  first  object  would  be  to  train 
those  men  who  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  other  Normal  schools.  The  Normal 
schools  mu-st  be  numerous,  but  I conceive  that  it  is  practicable  to  train  at  least  500  or 
1,000  or  even  2,000  seminants,  as  they  are  called  in  Prussia,  in  one  Normal  school. 
In  Dr.  Hope’s  chemistry  class,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  an  average  of 
nearly  500.  A clergyman  often  preaches  to  2,000.  In  studies  or  attendance  on 
instruction,  where  all  are  engaged  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  object,  there  is 
no  limit  to  numbers  but  the  size  of  buildings  and  the  range  of  the  human  voice. 
A society  has  just  been  formed  in  Edinburgh  to  diffuse  among  the  working  classes 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  own  condition.  It  is 
proposed  to  excite  them  by  ZJoce  lectures,  and  the  society  is  in  quest  of  a hall 
or  church  which  will  accommodate  2,000  persons. 

3081.  You  have  insisted  much  upon  the  principle  of  uniformity ; would  you 
upon  that  principle,  exclude  courses  upon  the  art  of  teaching,  in  the  universities? — 
No  ; I should  be  very  glad  to  see  in  every  university  an  institution  for  the  teaching 
of  what  has  been  called  didactics,  the  art  of  teaching,  which  ought  to  be  a fifth 
fiiculty  iu  the  universities,  the  other  four  being  literature  and  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions. ^ 


3052.  Would  not  this  course  of  Didactics  in  the  university  be  liable  to  vary  con- 
siderably from  the  course  pursued  in  the  Normal  schools,  and  thus  in  some  decree 
detract  from  the  principle  which  you  think  so  important  in  Normal  education,  that 
It  should  be  as  much  as  possible  uniform? — Surely  it  might  have  that  effect;  but 
as  long  as  an  educational  board  are  vigilant,  and  approved  books  are  used  the 
uniformity,  always  consistent  with  the  best  quality  of  education,  would  have  a con- 
servanve  power  and  recognisable  standard.  Although  I should  be  happy  to  see 
a chair  of  didactics  in  every  university,  I should  by  no  means  wish  that  that  should 
supersede  a very  complete  system  of  teaching  in  Normal  schools.  The  attendance  at 
the  universities,  I have  before  said,  however  encouraged,  should  be  optional ; but 
Je  attendance  at  the  Normal  school  must  be  imperative,  and  the  certificate  of  quali- 
fication should  have  relation  to  the  attendance  and  the  proficiency  in  the  Normal 
school.  I should  wish  to  see  the  Normal  school  rendered  so  perfect,  that  its  con- 
ductor should  be  at  once  a professor  of  didactics,  and  at  the  same  time  a practical 
teacher  of  a school. 

3053.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  a Normal  schooP 

I he  mechanical  view  I have  is,  that  there  should  be  a hall  of  sufficient  size  to  aiiow 
the  teaching  of  a school  of  young  pupils  on  its  floor,  with  ascending  seats  all  round 
as  m a lecture  theatre,  upon  which  the  seminants  would  sit,  with  their  note-books  in 
their  hands,  minutely  observing  the  mode  of  teaching  and  training,  and  occasion- 
ally  descending  m rotation  to  the  floor,  to  assist  in  the  teaching,  and  to  perform 
philosophical  experiments.  The  seminants  should,  as  I have  formerly  said,  have 
the  benefit  of  prelections  by  their  teacher  at  separate  hours,  to  be  applied  practi- 

yiQ  the  school,  which  should  be  a school  of  young  pupils,  and  not  in  itself  a 
sciiool  ot  seminants. 

3084.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  render  Normal  schools,  upon  such  a plan, 
*'■  of  teachers  ?— I should  conceive  it  to  be  quite 

p acticable.  I do  not  hold  that  all  the  knowledge  that  they  are  to  derive,  all  the 
possess,  is  to  be  attained  there  ; but  that  the  power 
anal  S “^™s  of  teaching  elementary  schools  shall  be  fully  developed  and  practically 
witl  fU  and  I conceive  their  existence  to  be  perfectly  consistent 

wonlH  didactic  chairs  in  the  university.  Those  chaire  themselves 

to  in  th  effect  of  obviating  one  evil,  which  has  been  more  than  once  alluded 

630  ^ of  these  examinations,  the  stationary,  exclusive  and  contracted 

^ character, 


I.  L 4 


Jawes5irHj5so»,Esq. 
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characterj  which  might  possibly  (though  I cannot  say  that  I fear  such  a result)  ]» 
the  consequence  of  there  being  only  Normal  schools,  and  not  didactic  chairs  in  the 
universities. 

3085.  Would  not  those  students  that  were  confined  to  the  Normal  school  be 
affected  by  that  exclusive  system,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  chairs  in  the 
universities,  inasmuch  as  they  would  study  by  themselves  in  the  Normal  school,  thouirh 
not'  so  at  the  university? — It  is  true  that  they  might,  but  the  qualification  which 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  Normal  school,  and  for  which  I should  look  exclusively  to 
the  Normal  school,  is  the  qualification  to  teach  an  elementary  school ; and  educadsti 
being  there  regulated  by  proper  books,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  board,  acd  ' 
being  therefore  uniform  in  all  schools,  I do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  daticrec 
of  contraction  that  would  have  any  serious  effects.  Tliere  would  remain,  in  the 
wish  of  the  master  to  better  his  own  condition  by  promotion,  which  would  depend 
upon  his  higher  qualification,  sufficient  inducement  to  improve  himself  by  attendb 
the  course  of  didactics,  and  by  also  attending  the  other  courses  in  the  university.^ 

3086.  Would  you  make  any  of  the  courses  of  the  university  subsidiary  to 
course  of  Didactics  ? — I think  they  might  very  advantageously  be  subsidiary;  bat, 
as  I have  frequently  said,  I should  not  make  them  imperative. 

3087.  If  not  imperative,  and  if  a different  system  were  taught  in  the  univer- 
sities, what  benefit  would  arise  from  the  attendance  upon  the  university;  the 
person  who  had  studied  in  the  university  a course  of  Didactics  might  not  be  quali- 
fied  for  the  examination  you  would  require  from  the  seminants  in  the  Noriral 
schools? — I should  be  more  confident  that  the  kind  of  training  which  would  5t  a 
person  for  the  practical  care  of  an  elementary  school  would  be  attained  in  the  Normal 
school ; and  although,  perhaps,  a higher  kind  of  accomplishment  might  be  reaped 
by  attendance  in  the  university,  I should  not  have  the  same  confidence  tbattbe 
qualification  of  practically  teaching  an  elementary  school  would  be  there  attaioed, 

3088.  Would  not  there  be  a considerable  advantage,  independent  of  the  forma- 
tion of  teachers,  .derived  from  lectures  on  education  in  universities,  would  it  not 
give  an  opportunity  of  attendance  to  the  various  classes  of  the  comnnunitynot 
destined  for  teachers,  but  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  teaching? — Yes;  at  tke 
same  time,  there  might  be  danger  to  the  future  teacher  of  distraction  and  desiiltorj 
study,  which,  I think,  would  be  quite  obviated  by  the  precise  teaching  of  the 
Normal  school. 

3089.  It  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the  Normal  schools  upon  the  CoiUbent, 
that  the  exclusiveness,  which  seems  inherent  in  them,  has  given  a peculiar  and 
special  character  to  the  education,  which  has  been  found  to  have  acted  prejudicialij 
on  the  discharge  of  their  subsequent  professional  duties  ? — I could  not  speak  to  that 
without  knowing  the  quality  of  the  education  obtained  in  these  Normal  schools;  hut 
I should  conceive  that  a properly-conducted  education  in  Normal  schools  would 
render  the  teacher,  who  is  taught  in  a Normal  school,  fit  for  life  and  its  duties, 
and  qualified  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  happiness  and  of  prosperity,  and,  through 
him,  the  pupil  who  shall  afterw’ards  be  trained  in  the  elementary  school;  and  it 
w'ould  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  that  education  whether  or  not  theevil 
now  alluded  to  would  result.  I should  think  the  education  might  be  so  arranged 
that  there  would  be  no  risk  of  such  an  evil. 

3090.  In  order  to  induce  teachers  to  go  through  a course  of  Normal  education, 
it  would  of  course  be  necessary  that  the  salaries  of  the  profession  were  high,  and 
of  such  a nature  as  fully  to  remunerate  them  ; do  you  think  that,  if  a fair  provi- 
sion were  made  in  that  particular,  little  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  the 
extensive  Normal  institution  which  you  contemplate  would  not  be  filled? — I cannot 
doubt,  that  if  the  nation  planted  schools  in  every  parish,  and  endowed  them  so 
as  to  make  them  an  object  of  fair  and  honourable  desire,  and  suited  to  the  t:ha^' 
ter  of  a learned  profession,  tiiose  schools  would  be  filled  as  a means  of  livelihood, 
without  any  risk  of  failure. 

3091.  Would  you  ascribe  the  small  number  of  teachers  who  apply  themselvs 

at  present  to  the  study  of  Didactics  to  the  want  of  sufficient  emolument  in  pe 
profession  ?— There  are  very  few  at  present  pursuing  a course  of  self-qualificatij^ 
upon  anything  like  enlightened  didactical  principles;  and  certainly,  not  oolytt^ 
poor  remuneration,  but  the  degraded  which  are  associated  with  ^ 

master,  as  things  now  are, — and  which  really  are  not  inappropriately  attach^, 
considering  the  very  moderate  standard  of  qualification  which  the  general  proies- 
sion  ehibits, — oppose  a great  bar  to  exertion.  t, 

3092.  ^ 
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3002.  Is  this  statement  derived  from  your  personal  experience? — Every  one  James  Simpson,!^. 

must  observe  it.  — • 

3003.  Is  it  the  case,  even  in  Scotland,  that  the  great  body  of  the  schoolmasters  ? August  1S35. 
are  inferior  to  the  present  wants  of  society  ? — The  great  body  of  them  are  ; there 

are  superior  men  in  the  great  towns,  and  these  are  well  rewarded ; but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  teachers  are  inferior,  and  certainly  considered  an  humble  class  in 
society. 

3094.  Is  not  the  remuneration  of  schoolmasters  supposed,  however,  to  be 
adequate  ? — Only  according  to  their  present  qualifications. 

3005.  Would  vou  establish  Normal  schools  for  females  as  well  as  for  males  ? — 

Females  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  Normal  schools  who  are  to  be  the  assistant 
teachers  of  schools ; but  I think  I stated,  in  a former  part  of  my  evidence,  that 
I should  wish  to  see  every  school  under  a male  teacher.  In  the  Lancasterian 
school  of  Edinburgh  the  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  boys  by  a male 
and  the  females  by  a female  is  most  striking,  and  must  lead  to  a change  from  that 
separate  tuition. 

3006.  Would  you  think  it  right  that  the  wants  of  private  education  should  be 
consulted  by  giving  governesses  destined  for  families  such  an  education  as  might 
render  then)  capable  of  conducting  those  who  might  prefer  private  education  to 
public  ? — It  would  be  very  importaut  that  that  advantage  should  be  open  to  them. 

30Q7.  How  far,  and  at  what  age,  do  you  contemplate  that  such  private  education 
should  be  permitted,  and  by  what  rules  would  you  regulate  such  education  ? — It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  that  line ; for  I held  in  the  outset  that  there  was  no 
aristocracy  in  education,  and  that  up  to  the  age  of  14  it  would  be  desirable  to 
see  all  classes  educated  under  the  same  master,  and  under  the  same  roof.  I 
think  in  the  former  part  of  my  evidence  I did  allow*  for  la  certain  latitude  of  free 
teaching,  always  conditioning  that  the  teacher  should  have  obtained  a licence  to 
teach,  which  should  be  evidence  of  his  having  had  the  benefit  of  Normal  instruc- 
tion. After  that  there  should  be  freedom,  and  there  would  be  less  difference 
between  educating  in  private  schools  and  educating  in  private  families. 

30Q8.  Then  you,  who  have  studied  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  education  so 
deeply,  would  exclude  yourself  from  the  power  of  educating  your  own  children  up 
to  a certain  period,  though  you  might  know  that  the  person  to  whom  you  were 
obliged  to  send  them  was  much  inferior  to  yourself,  supposing  that  you  had  not 
yourself  got  those  testimonials  which  you  require  for  a teacher? — During  the 
elementary  period,  and  particularly  during  the  infant  period,  the  element  of 
numbers  is  essential,  at  least  to  proper  moral  training,  and  I should  hold,  that  how- 
ever high  the  qualifications  of  an  individual  may  be,  the  private  education  of  his 
own  children  would  be  a very  inferior  moral  training  to  what  they  would  obtain  by 
being  sent  to  the  schools,  where  numbers  are  to  be  found.  I hold  that  there  is 
no  moral  training  without  numbers. 

3099.  After  the  age  of  14,  when  education  begins  to  separate  into  different 
branches,  would  you  allow  private  education  for  females  r — Certainly,  and  it  ought 
to  be  private. 

3100.  In  that  case,  where  parents  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  could  not 
attend  as  minutely  as  they  ought  to  the  education  of  their  daughters,  would  you 
advise  the  introduction  of  governesses  as  the  instruments  of  education  in  private 
families? — Yes;  I should  be  disposed  to  leave  it  entirely  free  after  14. 

3101.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great  importance  that  there  was  a class  of 
governesses  who  could  be  selected  for  families  without  any  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  moral  welfare  or  the  intellectual  progress  of  their  children  r — That  would 
be  very  desirable. 

3102.  "Which  do  you  consider  the  most  important  to  a person,  the  education 
received  previous  to  14,  or  the  education  received  subsequent  to  14? — Previous, 
beyond  all  comparison. 

3103;^  Do  you  think  that  after  14  the  individual  in  a great  degree  educates 
himself? — Yes ; after  that  age  there  are  motives  operating  sufficient  to  that  end. 

•1  Is  it  not  subsequent  to  14  that  real  education  commences  practically. 

Illustrating  the  advantages  of  previously  received  theory  by  the  circumstances  of 
liter— it  IS  a mistake  to  characterize  a proper  education  previous  to  14  theoretical ; 

It  IS  eminently  practical  and  preparative  for  active  life.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
present  defective  state  of  education,  previous  to  14,  being  limited  in  the  lower 
Casses  to  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  the  dead 
M M languages, 
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languages,  the  education  is  unpractical,  the  mind  is  seriously  injured,  the  habih 

have  become  listless,  and  application  afterwards  is  often  extremely  difficult  and 

7 August  18^15.  I'equires  very  strong  motives. 

3105.  Are  there  not  many  passions  and  feelings  having  great  influence  unor, 
the  well-being  of  society  which  arise  after  14?— None,  except  the  appetite  of 
sex  ; all  other  passions  are  in  operation  as  much  at  tw'o  years  of  age,  as  they  are 
afterwards. 

3106.  Can  the  laws  by  which  .society  is  held  together  be  as  well  inculcated  on 
a child  under  14,  whose  every  w^ant  is  supplied  to  him  by  his  parents,  and  who  has 
no  cause  for  transgressing  the  laws  ? — Quite  as  well ; for  without  the  actual  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  there  are  objects  of  desire,  which  in  the  youngest  mind- 
rouse  the  animal  feelings  into  activity,  and  which  require  the  repressive  hand  of  the 
instructor  and  moral  trainer ; and  it  is  quite  as  much  in  the  power  of  the  instructor 
to  exercise  the  regulating  moral  powers  before  14  as  after  it. 

3107.  At  what  age  would  you  pi'opose  that  the  seininants  in  the  Normal  schools 
should  commence  their  education  ? — The  desirable  age  would  be  about  16,  having 
previously  themselves  passed  through  the  elementary  schools,  when  these  schools 
shall  exist.  In  the  outset  of  the  Normal  schools  I should  propose  that  they  should 
be  older,  so  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  take  charge  of  schools  more 
immediately ; they  should  be  admitted  at  18  or  20  into  the  first  Normal  schools. 

3108.  Would  you  think  it  a good  arrangement  that  the  monitors  from  schools 
should  occasionally  be  drafted  off  and  receive  Normal  instruction,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  evinced  talent  for  education  ? — Certainly,  provided  they  choose ; every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  talent  and  moral  worth  in  the  elementary  schools, 
to  choose  the  profession  of  teachers,  and  go  to  the  Normal  schools. 

3109.  Would  not  the  system  of  the  monitors  being  drafted,  according  to  their 
talents,  from  the  juvenile  schools  to  Normal  schools,  act  as  a system  of  rewards, 
a system  you  have  already  deprecated? — They  would  be  offered  the  situations  not 
as  rewards  to  themselves,  but  because  the  situations  demand  the  best  qualified. 
From  the  necessity  and  importance  of  that  mode  of  proceeding,  from  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it;  there  is  nothing  in  human  affairs  unmingled 
with,  or  which  may  not  be  perverted  to  evil,  in  the  imperfect  state  in  which  we 
are,  but  we  must  take  the  good  with  as  little  of  the  evil  as  we  can. 

3110.  You  spoke  of  bursaries  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence  as  forming 
a portion  of  your  Normal  system ; might  not  these  also  be  considered  io  the 
same  light  as  the  drafting  off  monitors  from  particular  schools  ? — No  doubt  they 
might,  and  they  are  not,  unaccompanied  by  evil;  but  I think  that,  under  the 
checks  of  a system  of  good  moral  training,  the  system  would  have  as  small  a portion 
of  evil  as,  from  its  nature,  could  arise. 

3111.  Would  you  allow  individuals  to  found  these  bursaries  to  any  extent  that 
they  might  think  proper  ? — Yes  ; I should  not  dread  their  excess. 

3112.  Have  you  drawn  up  any  system  for  the  general  regulation  of  Normal 
schools.'' — I have  made  a very  humble  attempt  to  draw  up  a plan  of  a Model 
Normal  school,  which  I will  hand  in. 

[The  Wiiness  delivei'ed  in  the  same. — Vide  Appendix.] 

31 ‘■•3;  Would  you  require  that  the  students  of  Normal  schools  should  board  and 
reside  in  the  institution,  or  attend  the  lectures  at  stated  periods,  residing  in  the 
town  ? — I am  a vei-y  decided  enemy  to  all  monastic  institutions,  to  all  assemblages 
of  sex  within  walls ; they  are  invariably  attended  with  mischief,  aini 

1 should  much  rather  they  should  live  in  the  town,  and  attend  the  school  dnriog 
the  day. 

31 14.  Admitting  the  general  justice  of  that  observation,  would  you  not  make 
some  exception  to  these  views  in  the  case  of  Normal  schools,  by  allowing  the  semi- 
nants  to  board  at  least  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  ? — I would  much  rather  see 
them  mingling  in  the  society  of  the  place  than  living  within  the  walls. 

31  ^5-  Would  you  recommend  that  as  one  means  of  obviating  that  exclusiveness 
which  IS  now  apprehended  as  the  necessary  result  of  a Normal  establisbineol^^"' 
It  would  have  that  effect. 

3116.  Do  you  think  that  the  well-educated  and  well-trained  monitors  ia  the 
nest  of  the  present  schools  would  at  the  commencement  supply  the  place  of  pr*^ 
periy  educated  teachers  in  country  schools ?~No  doubt  they  would;  but  they 
must  first  study  in  a Normal  school. 

3117.  Do  you  think  that  the  monitorial  system  is  liable  to  considerable  abuse^? 
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-It  may,  like  other  things,  be  mismanaged  and  abused ; but  judiciously  and  sliil- 
fullv  used,  it  is  a very  powerlbl  instrument  . x , ■ , , . 

»i  1 S Is  it  easy  to  employ  it  skilfiillj  ? — I think  it  is  ; 1 think  1 have  seen  it  used 
bv  metliodical  and  sensible  teachers ; I have  seen  it  used  in  a school  of  300  or 
/LOO  with  very  great  ease. 

31 19.  Your  system  could  not  be  carried  to  full  development  without  the  aid  of 
the^nionitorial  system? — Certainly  not. 

•’120.  Therefore,  if  the  Board  which  you  propose  to  constitute  should  be  of  the 
-iame  opinion  as  many  other  eminent  educationists  in  this  and  other  countries  are,  that 
the  monitorial  system  is  not  good,  your  system  could  not  be  carried  into  effects’— No 
doubt  if  any  essential  point  of  the  system  were  objected  to  by  the  Board,  the  system 
would  fall  to  the  ground  ; but  that  would  not  affect  my  view  of  tlie  importance  of 
a well-regulated  and  well-conducted  monitorial  system,  nor  any  part  of  the  evidence 
I have  given.  . , , . . . 

3121-22.  h it  asserted  in  Germany  that  the  monitorial  system  has  worked  injuri- 
ously to  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  pupil,  that  it  has  in  many 
cases  degenerated  to  a mere  mechanical  operation,  and  that  the  general  feeling  of 
German  educationists  is  to  banish  it  altogether  from  schools,  and  to  adopt  in  prefer- 
ence the  individual  system,  for  which  purpose  they  have  limited  the  schools  some- 
times to  so  small  a number  as  40  or  50  pupils  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that;  but  in  my 
oivn  experience  of  the  working  of  the  monitorial  system  in  this  country  I have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  that  objection.  I am  disposed  to  think  there  is  some 
error  in  the  mode  of  application  where  the  monitorial  system  has  run  into  that 
abuse,  and  that  under  a jiroper  system,  commencing  in  the  Normal  schools,  and 
carried  on  by  properly  qualified  teachers,  the  Monitorial  system,  and,  what  I yes- 
terday endeavoured  to  explain,  the  Incidental  system,  not  only  would  not  produce 
this  e'ffect,  but  would  liberate  the  hands  and  the  attention  of  the  general  teacher, 
and  enable  him  to  make  more  minute  inspection  into  the  different  dispositions  and 
qualities  of  bis  pupils,  than  if  he  were  engaged  in  teaching  them  himself  en  masse ; 
and  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  tlie  way  in  which  the  monitorial  system  shall 
be  applied,  whether  it  shall  have  the  bad  effects  which  it  is  stated  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  in  Germany,  or  the  very  beneficial  effects  which  in  the  Lancasterian 
school  of  Mr.  Dun,  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Infant  school  there,  and  in  other  schools, 
it  is  known  to  have;  and  I believe  that  a very  eminent  educationist,  Professor 
Pillans,  holds  the  monitorial  system  as  a most  essential  instrument  of  education. 

3123.  For  that  purpose,  however,  the  monitor  must  be  trained  not  only  to  the 
mechanical  operations  of  the  school,  but  to  the  means  of  developing  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  moral  qualities  of  the  pupils  ? — Yes  ; and  this,  to  the  necessary 
degree,  is  quite  practicable. 

3124.  Would  not  the  perfection  of  the  monitorial  system  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  Normal  scliools  ? — Certainly  not,  for  it  must  itself  be  guided  by  a teacher 
who  has  been  there  trained. 

3125.  Unless  there  is  a very  rapid  transition  of  monitors  in  the  school,  has  it 
not  rather  a tendency  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  boys  who  are  selected  as  moni- 
tors?— No,  I should  not  hold  that  it  has;  for  the  monitors  have  the  double  advan- 
tage of  their  own  particular  training,  and  the  exercise  of  it  in  training  others; 
the  monitors  ai’e  generally  found  to  be  the  most  advanced  and  forward  pupils  in 
the  school. 

3126.  Is  not  the  time  that  they  give  to  teaching  others  so  much  taken  aw'ay 
from  their  own  instruction? — True;  but  that  is  compensated  by  the  stronger 
impression  the  matter  makes  upon  their  own  memory ; and  their  being  the  beat 
instructed  proves  it. 

3127.  Up  to  a certain  point  it  is  obvious  that  the  practice  of  monitorial  teaching 
would  be  beneficial;  but  supposing  it  to  be  continued  for  any  considerable  time 
would  not  that  beneficial  effect  cease  ? — The  monitor  has  his  own  special  instruc- 
tion over  and  above ; the  monitors  generally  remain  after  the  school  is  dismissed, 
tor  further  instruction  sufficient  lor  the  next  day,  they  being  selected  from  their 
being  the  most  apt;  they  gain  their  instruction  and  are  kept  in  advance  of  the 
school  rather  than  behind  it,  and  necessarily  must  be  so. 

3128.  ^\hat  inducement  do  you  hold  out  to  boys  to  qualify  themselves  to 
become  monitors.-' — None;  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  obtain  moni- 
tors. 1 know  that  Mr.  Wilderspin  complained  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
incmitors,  but  Mr.  Milne,  of  the  Edinburgh  infant  school,  finds  no  difficulty  in  con- 
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c/a»«€sSm2|wo«,Esq.  sequence  of  frequently  changing  them.  The  monitors  volunteer  for  a short  titn 

— and  he  has  generally  more  offers  than  are  accepted.  » 

7 August  1835.  3129.  If  addirional  labour  were  required  from  the  monitors,  do  you  not  think 

that  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  the  generality  of  even  clever  boys--. 
Certainly,  if  the  labour  is  very  considerable,  which  it  is  not. 

3130.  Would  not  that  be  a drawback  in  any  system  which  depended  upon  a 
supply  of  a sufficient  number  of  monitors? — Certainly  it  would  if  the  office  were 
laborious ; but  it  is  not  laborious,  and  I should  be  exceedingly  unwilling  to  hold  out 
any  selfi.sh  or  inferior  motive  to  obtain  monitors,  such  as  paying  them. 

3131.  Are  not  frequent  objections  made  at  present  by  parents,  in  schools  where 
the  monitorial  system  is  in  action,  to  a teacher  employing  their  children  as  moni- 
tors? — I have  not  heard  of  that;  I have  rather  seen  the  parents  proud  of  the 
distinction  attached  to  the  office.  But  of  this  I have  heard,  that  when  the  monitorial 
system  was  first  introduced  it  was  very  common  for  parents  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  notion  of  their  little  neighbour  Jack  or  Jamie  instructing  their  child;  but 
that  error  has  very  much  given  way  to  the  results. 

3132.  Might  not' a tendency  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  when 
he  found  that  he  had  a clever  boy  as  a monitor,  to  keep  him  in  that  position  rather 
than  try  to  advance  him  to  higher  studies? — The  teacher  would  always  wish  to  have 
the  ablest  assistant  that  he  can  ; but  it  has  not  been  found  that  it  practically  results 
in  doing  any  injustice  to  the  education  of  the  monitors. 

3133*  You  would  then  combine  the  Monitorial  and  the  Normal  system,  in  order 
to  carry  into  full  effect  a proper  system  of  teaching  in  the  country? — The  moni- 
torial system  should  be  seen  in  practice  by  the  seminants,  during  their  instructiou 
at  the  Normal  school. 

3134.  If  the  seminants  were  drawn  from  the  juvenile  schools,  and  placed  in  the 
Normal  schools,  and  occupied  therein  watching  the  course  of  education  going  on 
on  the  floor  beneath  them,  (that  being  the  same  course  which  they  themselves  have 
just  passed  tlirough,)  might  they  not,  by  their  time  being  thus  occupied,  be  pre- 
cluded from  the  power  of  advancing  their  own  education ; and  would  not,  therefore, 
their  own  state  of  education  remain  in  some  measure  stationary  during  the  time  th^ 
they  so  continued  in  the  Normal  schools  ? — To  a certain  degree  that  must  be  true, 
but  I should  presume  that  the  part  of  their  education  in  the  Normal  schools  will 
be  a well-directed  reading,  at  their  leisure  hours,  under  the  prelections  and  the 
instructions  of  the  head  of  the  Normal  institution  ; and  having  the  motive  before 
them  of  the  necessity  of  their  complete  accomplishment  as  teachers,  they  will 
eihbrace  and  use  all  opportunities  for  self-improvement.  The  question  refers  to 
the  time  when  elementary  schools  have  been  some  years  in  operation  all  over  the 
country.  The  objection  does  not  meet  the  training  of  Normal  teachers  prepara- 
tively  to  the  realization  of  a general  system  of  national  education.  In  after  times 
the  time  at  the  Normal  schools  may  perhaps  be  abridged. 

3^35-  Then  you  would  expect  such  self-improvemeut  from  voluntary  exertioD, 
and  not  as  a necessary  consequence  of  the  Normal  school  ? — There  is  motive 
enough,  I think,  to  ensure  its  certainty,  if  the  means  are  offered. 

3136.  In  a former  part  of  your  evidence  you  were  understood  to  state,  that  jou 
would  prohibit  the  secular  elementary  teacher  from  giving  instruction  in  revealed 
religion,  as  such  ? — It  is  most  important  to  speak  guardedly  and  distinctly  here. 
I have  said,  in  my  former  evidence,  that  natural  theology  inheres  in  every  lesson, 
and  is  inseparable  from  secular  education,  but  I have  not  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  revealed  theology  or  Christianity;  I do  not  hold  that  that  does  inhere  in 
secular  education.  No  doubt  dividing  the  revealed  theology  of  Christianity  into 
preceptive  and  doctrinal,  and  the  preceptive  considered,  as  it  is  by  the  very  high 
authority  of  Bishop  Butler,  as  a repubiication  of  natural  morality,  I should  admit 
that,  as  being  identical  with  natural  morality,  it  might  be  held  to  form  an  inherent 
part  of  secular  education ; but  because  it  is  revealed,  it  is  better  separated  from 
secular  education.  Doctrinal  Christianity  is  beyond  all  doubt  a distinct  and 
separate  branch  of  knowledge,  as  much  as  geometi’v  or  chemistry. 

3337-  What  do  you  mean  by  “preceptive  Christianity” ?— Preceptive  Cbrh- 
tianity  is  the  morality  of  Christianity. 

31 38-  In  inculcating  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  would  you  make  use  of 
sanctions  of  Christianity  to  enforce  them? — Certainly. 

3139.  In  your  preceptive  portion  of  teaching,  would  you  make  Christianity,  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  the  basis  upon  which  those  preceptive  lessons  'vere 
founded  should  do  so  ; but  I should  also  by  another  and  a separate  cours^ 
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of  teaching  (and  I mean  that  there  should  be  a teacher  for  each),  impress  upon  the 
oupil  that  the  precepts  of  morality  have  a natural  source  as  well  as  tne  revealed. 

* 3140.  In  teaching  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  you  have  stated  you  would  adopt 
the  sanctions  of  Christianity  to  enforce  them : will  not  this  require  reference  to 
doiima  and  history ; in  other  words,  to  doctrinal  Christianity  r — Certainly;  but  I do 
not  hold  that  to  be  the  duty  or  the  province  of  the  secular  teacher,  and  I have 
proposed  a provision  for  that,  so  that  I should  exclude  from  the  secular  teacher  any 
interference  with  the  subject,  and  limit  him,  when  he  inculcates  morality,  to  impress 
upon  his  pupils  natural  morality  alone,  showing  them  that  it  has  a natural  origin  in 
their  own  constitution,  and  in  the  relation  of  that  constitution  to  external  creation. 

3141.  Before  proceeding  farther  on  this  important  topic  of  examination,  the 
Committee  would  wish  to  put  a question,  which  however  they  beg  you  to  under- 
stand they  leave  it  to  your  own  choice  to  answer  or  not,  as  you  please;  what  are 
your  own  religious  persuasion  and  connexion  } — So  far  from  hesitating  to  answer 
that  question,  I congratulate  myself  that  it  is  put,  for  it  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  that  every  word  of  my  evidence  on  this  important  bead  is 
guided  and  directed  by  an  earnest  desire  for  the  progress  of  genuine  practical 
religion,  and  that  what  I propose  are  my  own  humble  but  conscientious  views  of 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  that  end.  My  views  may  differ  from  those  of  others, 
but  I claim  for  my  purpose  as  much  respect,  at  least,  as  is  due  to  that  of  the  most 
zealous  sectarian  in  the  land.  I am  a member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a son 
of  that  church,  for  my  father  was  for  more  than  60  years  one  of  its  ministers,  45  of 
these  in  the  capital. 

3142.  Would  you  exclude  altogether  from  the  elementary  school  religious 
teaching,  as  based  upon  Christianity  ? — Not  from  the  school^  but  with  regard  to  the 
secular  teacher  ; I would  secularize  secular  education  wholly,  and  not  partially. 

3143  .Would  you  then  distinctly  prohibit  the  teacher  from  any  reference,  in  the 
course  of  his  lessons,  to  Christian  doctrines  or  Christian  history,  as  such  ? — It  would 
be  better  to  do  so. 

3144.  How  would  you  make  the  provision  of  which  you  speak,  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Christian  religion  ? — I would,  as  I have  said,  secularize  secular  education  wholly, 
as  such,  but  at  the  same  time  makeja  most  perfect  provision  for  education  in  revealed 
religion,  and  this  I should  do  by  allotting  to  every  elementary  school  both  secular 
and  religious  instruction,  but  under  different  teachers  and  at  separate  hours.  And 
my  reasons  for  doing  so  are  these  : first,  secular  and  religious  truth,  though  from 
the  same  God,  are  distinct  in  their  sources  and  evidence.  I hold  it  to  be  un- 
philosophical  to  blend  them,  and  confound  in  the  young  mind  the  difference  of  their 
source  and  evidence,  because  each  gains  strength  from  the  fact  of  arising  separately, 
yet  meeting  in  one  centre  of  truth.  The  benefit  of  this  strong,  because  double 
foundation  for  religion,  is  lost  where  revealed  religion  is  appealed  to  authoritatively, 
os  controlling  philosophical  or  secular  truth.  ' 'I'his  is  the  opinion  of  eminent 
divines  and  Christian  moralists.  IMelancthon  recognises  this  distinct  oiicrin  when, 
he  says,  “ Wherefore  our  decision  is  this,  that  these  precepts,  which  learned  men 
have  committed  to  writing,  transcribing  them  from  the  common  reason  and 
common  feelings  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less  divine  than 
those  contained  in  the  tables  given  to  Moses  ; and  that  it  could  not  be  the 
intention  of  our  Maker  to  supersede,  by  a law  graven  ^on  stone,  that  which  is 
written  with  bis  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the  heart.”  This  view  of  Melancthon’s 
IS  confirmed  by  Cudworth,  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart  and  Thomas 
Brown,  and,  I may  add,  Paley.  These  philosophers  all  lay  down,  or  assume  the 
same  important  doctrine.  To  confound  secular  and  religious  knowledge  is  to 
injure  both.  First,  secular  knowledge  is  thus  injured  ; it  is  apt  to  be  limited  and 
controlled,  not  so  much  by  Scripture,  as  by  the  particular  interpretations  that 
difterent  sects  choose  -to  put  upon  Scripture,  that  is,  in  70  or  80  different  wavs, 
which  IS  about  the  number  of  well-distinguished  sects  in  this  country,  till  its  own 
origm  m eternal  truth  is  broken  down,  obscured,  and  lost.  Assuming  that  all 
sound  philosophy  and  all  true  religion  must  harmonize,  there  is  a manifest  advan- 
age  in  cultivating  eacA  by  itself;  till  its  full  dimensions,  limits  and  applications 
s be  bi  ought  clearly  to  light.  We  may  then  advantageously  compare  them,  and 
use  the  one  as  a means  of  elucidating  our  views  of  the  other. 

examples  in  support  of  your  statement?— I know  schools, 
Jh  tiut  imperfectly-educated  directors;  wdiere  the  Bible  is  the 

^ I . ® school-book;  where  a large  Bible  is  selected  and  placed 
pon  a stand  m the  middle  of  the  school,  impressing,  at  least  leaving  the  impression 
MM3  to 
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to  talce  effect,  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  in  the 

world,  and  addressing  to  it  something  almost  of  an  idolatrous  respect.  In  those 

7 August  1835.  schools  every  lesson,  however  secular,  arises  out  of,  and  comes  back  to  the  Bible- 
for  example,  if  the  lesson  should  be  the  natural  history  of  the  bear,  it  will  not  b« 
permitted  to  be  entered  into  till  the  passage  is  read  about  the  bears  that  lore  the 
children  that  mocked  Elijah;  and  if  the  lesson  should  peradventure  turn  to  the 
goat,  the  description  of  the  day  of  judgment,  with  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and 
the  sheep  upon  the  right,  is  first  found  out  and  read.  This  leads  to  the  inculcation 
of  the  hurtful  error  (for  I hold  that  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  no  error 
is  harmless)  that  the  Bible  is  given  to  teach  all  knowledge,  scientific  included,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  true  which  is  not  to  be  found  there.  The  question  in  sach 
schools  always  is,  what  does  the  Bible  say  upon  this  point  ? and  the  error  is  incul- 
cated  that  God  has  opened  only  one,  and  not  two  great  books,  the  book  of  Nature 
as  well  as  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  has  not  made  the  one  to  throw  liuht 
upon  the  other,  provided  they  are  separately  studied.  The  eftect  of  ihis  up^oo 
secular  knowledge  is  such  as  to  unfit  youn^  people  so  trained  for  after-life;  ibe 
mind  is  weakened  and  injured  by  it,  and  it  will  be  practically  found  that  the  children 
• coming  from  such  schools  will  be  exceedingly  imperfectly  educated,  if  they  can  be 
said  to  be  educated  at  all.  In  those  of  them  who  have  particularly  excitable  tem- 
peraments, religious  feelings  will  take  hold  often  to  a dangerous  extent,  so  as  to 
subject  the  young  person  to  the  influences  of  fanaticism  and  (if  there  is  a pre- 
disposition) to  religious  insanity.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  will 
operate  in  the  way  of  disgust,  by  over-doing  religious  instruction,  and  the  Bible 
and  the  reiterated  instructions  will  be  all  thrown  away  whenever  the  pupil  escapes 
into  freedom.  It  is  in  this  way  I Jaold,  secondly,  that  religion  is  injured  by  this 
mode  of  education,  and  the  end  is  defeated,  for  over-doing  is  always  attended  with 
disgust.  It  happens,  in  striking  confirmation,  that  a report  given  in  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  their  committee  of  superintendence  of 
education  in  the  Highland  Schools,  particularly  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the 
visitors  always  found  the  pupils  who  had  made  most  progress  in  secular  knowledge 
the  best  instructed  in  religious.  I should  hold  also  that  the  tendency  to  over-do 
and  over-task  by  religious  instruction  in  infant  schools,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
effectual  ways  of  abusing  those  institutions,  in  the  way  cautioned  against  By 
Dr.  Brigham,  that  can  be  conceived.  Tfiere  is  so  great  a zeal  and  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  religious  to  inculcate  religion,  that  they  tliink  they  never  can  over-do 
it,  and  therefore  the  infant  brain  is  over-worked  by  an  excess  of  religious  instruction, 
and  runs  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  that,  which  ought  to  be  made,  if  properly 
inculcated,  a source  of  pleasure,  being  made  a source  of  unsuitable  intellectud 
labour. 

3146.  Is  this  attempt  to  inculcate  at  a very  early  period  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures common  in  the  infant  schools  in  Scotland? — There  is  a strong  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  more  zealous  churchmen  to  draw  infant  schools  into  their  own 
power,;  I have  reason  to  think  that  the  same  is  true  in  England  ; and  I know  that 
in  Glasgow  they  have  absorbed  the  infant  schools,  and  that  they  have  reudered 
the  situation  of  dissenters  who  were  directors  so  little  desirable,  that  the  direction 
of  those  schools  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  churchmen. 

3^47-  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  attempt  to  sectarianize  education?— I think 
it  would  be  completely  destructive  of  the  very  principles  and  spirit  of  a national 
plan  of  education,  and  would  do  all  the  mischief  of  which  I have  now  spoken, 
because  sectarians  are  zealous,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  over-do,  and  over-doing 
would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  mischiefs. 

3148-  Do  you  strongly  deprecate  the  using  the  Bible  for  teachihg  to  read,  which 
is  so  common  in  many  schools  in  Scotland?— Decidedly  I should  not  make  it 
a book  in  the  secular  school. 

3149.  Would  you  use  the  Bible  at  all  in  secular  education  ? — Certainly  not._ 

3 1 50.  Not  even  the  stories  and  parallels  of  the  Bible  ? — Not  in  secular  education. 
But  I beg  the  Committee  to  keep  particularly  in  view  that  I speak  entirely  of  that 
branch  ot  education  called  secular;  for  I liave  said  that  I would  make  provision 
for  Bible  instruction  in  elementary  education.  There  must.be  two  teachers, the 
secular  and  the  religious. 

3151.  Can  you  give  any  facts  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  any  authorities,  which 
could  lead  you  to  divide  secular  and  religious  education  in  the  manner  you 

recommended? — In  Scotland,  during  the" period  of  my  own  elementary  education. 

the  reparation  was  in  all  schools,  but  the  parochial,  and  those  for  the  lower  orders 

111 
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in  towns,  complete.  Neither  in  any  Englisli  reading  school  nor  grammar  school 
for  the  middle  classes  was  the  Bible  a school-book.  The  education  at  scliool  was 
=eciilar,  and  at  home  religious.  Zeal  upon  this  subject  has  much  increased  of  late ; 
and  in  circumstances,  in  many  instances,  which  make  it  very  difficult  to  trace  it  to 
aiiv  otiier  than  a sectarian,  if  not  a political  source.  There  are  zealous  friends  of 
revealed  religion  who  cannot  for  a moment  lose  .sight  of  it,  and  would  mix  it  with 
everything.  Their  current  phrase  is,  that  education  must  have  a religious  founda- 
tion,”^ which  means  in  some  mouths  that  education  shall  consist  of  religion  exclu- 
sively, and  in  others,  that  it  shall  secure  adherents  by  binding  the  young  to  the 
sect  of  the  speaker.  Many  repeat  it  honestly,  but  without  definite  meaning.  When 
the  subject  shall  come  to  be  viewed  calmly  and  rationally,  the  plan  of  teaching 
secular  knowledge  by  one  teacher,  and  revealed  religion  by  another,  will  and 
must,  if  we  are  to  have  national  education,  gain  ground.  It  is  extensively  gaining 
ground. 

3152.  Is  it  possible  so  to  separate  morality  from  the  motives  upon  which  that 
morality  according  to  Christian  doctrine,  is  almost  universally  received? — I hold, 
that  in  explaining  to  the  pupils  the  foundations  of  morality,  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  you  are  confounding  the  two  sources  of 
morality ; they  are  distinct  sources,  and  you  must  expound  them  separately ; I mean 
that  that  shall  be  done  by  different  teachers. 

3153.  Have  you  any  other  authority  besides  those  you  have  quoted  approving  the 
separation  of  secular'  from  religious  instruction? — I have  one  most  striking  autho- 
rity, one  which  has  made  quite  a sensation  in  Scotland.  It  is  the  speech  Mr. 
Duff  delivered  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  month 
of  ilay  last.  This  gentleman  is  the  first  missionary  whom  the  General  Assembly 
have  sent  to  India ; he  is  a man  of  great  worth  and  of  splendid  talents,  as  the  address 
he  made  that  day,  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  proved.  He  stated,  in  the  form 
of  a speech,  which  was  replete  with  eloquence,  and  denominated  Demosthenic, 
which  fixed  a degree  of  attention  and  interest  amounting  to  a very  high  excite- 
ment, that  his  mission  to  India  had  almost  entirely  failed  ; and  that  all  missions  to 
India,  in  the  mode  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  executed,  must  necessarily 
fail.  He  owed  any  partial  success  which  followed  his  labour  to  adopting  the  course 
of  first  shaking  the  Hindoo  superstitions  by  inculcating  scientific  knowledge.  So 
high  was  the  excitement,  that  when  he  concluded  his  speech  there  was  a simul- 
taneous movement  of  devotional  feeling  so  strong  in  the  Assembly,  that  a motion 
to  go  to  instant  prayer  was  carried  by  acclamation.  A sublime  prayer  was 
poured  forth  by  Dr.  Goi'don,  one  of  tlie  most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers 
in  Scotland.  He  prayed  fervently  that  God  would  send  forth  his  light,  and  his 
truth.  M hat  that  light  and  that  truth  are,  in  Mr,  Duff’s  splendid  commentary, — and 
it  was  that  commentary  which  called  all  who  heard  it  to  prayer, — is  not  doubtful  ; 
that  they  are  the  twofold  revelation  of  God,  his  Works  and  his  Word,  and  that 
these  are  distinct  and  require  separate  study.  Mr.  Duff,  in  his  speech, — which  was 
characterized  by  all  the  force  and  with  all  the  immediate  effect  of  what  we  are 
told  of  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  must,  by  what  they  did  upon  k,  be  held  to  have  cor- 
dially concurred, — ^narrated  the  failure  of  missions  to  India,  the  utter  impotency 
of  doctrinal  preaching  to  the  ignorant.  It  drew  a picture  of  the  missionary 
expounding  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  under  a banyan  tree,  to  the  careless  pas.sers- 
bv,  his  audience  changing  every  few  minutes,  as  w*e  have  seen  with  preachers  in 
the  streets  of  London ; while  the  better  instructed,  and  even  the  ignorant,  with 
whom  the  missionary  conversed  met  the  external  evidence  by  miracles  with  the 
utmost  possible  contempt,  adducing  hundreds  of  Hindoo  miracles  for  one  Christian, 
all  of  them  of  infinitely  superior  wonder,  and  therefore  rejecting  that  as  the  basis 
upon  which  they  could  be  brought  to  believe  in  the  revelation  which  he  preached; 
and  equally  rejecting  internal  evidence,  which  has  so  much  effect,  and  the  strongest 
etlect  upon  many  minds,  as  that  which  was  to  them  utterly  incomprehensible.  ^He 
loiind  them  rivetted  by  every  feeling  which  can  actuate  human  beings  to  their  own 
superstitions;  and  pointing,  as  he  stated,  with  severe  and  wkh  just  sarcasm,  to  what 

y see  and  believe  to  be  the  every-day  practical  effects  of  Ibis  Christianity  which  is 
p eacnecJ  to  them,  upon  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  cadets  and  writers,  and  the  various 
luncuonaries,  civil  and  militaru  firvoi-  1:...  i.j„ 
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superstitions  and  fables  on  their  own  philosophical  impossibility  and  absurdity  to 
open  to  him  the  book  of  Nature,  and  then  to  folloiv  it  up  with  the  book  of  Here, 
latioii. 

3154.  Is  the  system  which  is  recommended  so  strongly  by  Mr.  Duff  before 
the  General  Assembly,  in  actual  practice  at  present  amongst  any  number  of 
the  missionaries  in  India  who  are  engaged  m the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos- 
— I am  aware  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the  missionaries  of  Serampore  not  only  hold 
that  in  order  to  undermine  the  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  them  physical  and  moral  science,  but  they  are  actually  practically  actino 
upon  that  principle.  I am  in  possession,  at  least  I have  access  to  documents  upon 
that  subject,  but  they  are  now  in  Edinburgh;  but  if  the  Committee  will  give  me 
leave,  I will  take  the  earliest  opportunity,  upon  my  return,  to  transmit  them  to  the 
Chairman.  I may  say  that  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  bramiu  destroying 
a microscope,  that  showed  him  that  he  destroyed  animal  life  to  an  immense  amount 
in  every  mouthful  of  water  that  he  used,  is  an  excellent  and  forcible  illustration  of 
what  may  be  done  by  true  science,  and  I thank  the  Honourable  Chairman  for 
recalling  it  to  my  memory. 

31 53.  H'ould  you  make  any  difference  between  the  ignorance  that  exists  in  this 
country  and  the  ignorance  that  exists  in  Hindostan  ? — None.  Ignorance  is  igno- 
ranee,  'and  superstition  and  prejudice  arc  superstition  and  prejudice,  as  much  in  the 
lanes  and  alleys  of  London,  in  the  closes  and  wynds  of  Edinburgh,  where,  as 
Dr.  Chalmers  eloquently  and  truly  says,  thousands  are  as  firmly  imbedded  iu  hea- 
thenism, as  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 

3156.  The  superstitions  and  false  opinions  to  be  got  rid  of  there  do  not  exist 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  Hindostan?' — Dr.  Chalmers  uses  the  term  “ heathenism” 
to  the  one,  and  he  can  apply  nothing  stronger  to  the  other.  It  is  quite  as  neces' 
sary  in  the  one  region  as  in  the  other  to  prepare  the  soil  morally  and  intellectually 
before  the  seed  of  Christianity  can  be  expected  to  take  root  in  it.  Dr.  Chalmers 
uses  another  expression,  which  is  equally  graphic ; he  says  he  would  “ excavate” 
tlje  people  fronj  their  mass  of  heathenism.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  figure 
which  that  orator  ever  used,  and  it  has  become  now  quite  current.  The  excava- 
tion, and  the  means  of  that  excavation,  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  to  be  done, 
will  certainly  not  be  the  mere  weekly  operation  of  the  pulpit;  but  a great  deal  must 
be  previously  done  by  proper  secular  education. 

3157.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  revealed  truth  alone  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  this  change'? — Mr.  Duff  thinks  not,  and  the  General  Assembly 
agreed  with  him.  The  Creator  intended  both  his  Revelations  for  the  human  mind, 
and  evil  must  follow  the  exclusion  of  one  of  them.  This  mode,  however,  has  been 
much  followed,  and  accordingly,  although  it  has  been  at  ■work  from  the  Reformation, 
it  has  done  very  little ; the  very  small  progress  yet  made  is  the  daily  and  weekly 
complaint  of  our  spiritual  guides,  and  is  notorious  to  every  one. 

3158.  Do  you  attribute  that  small  progress  to  the  circumstance  of  secular  educa- 
tion being  so  little  attended  to? — To  secular  education  being  so  little  attended  to, 
and  so  defective  in  its  quality,  and  particularly  that  there  have  been  no  institu- 
tions for  practical  moral  training. 

3159.  How  would  you  apply  the  means  you  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  in 
practice? — By  a careful  provision  for  previous  secular  education,  including  moral 
exercise,  and  that  followed  up  by  religious  education ; moral  training  and  secuk 
knowledge  I hold  as  preparing  the  soil  for  the  seed  of  Christianity,  and  it  h 
particularly  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  involved  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
The  sower,  who  went  forth  to  sow,  was  on  his  way  to  prepared  ground,  while  the 
seed  that  fell  by  the  wayside  and  withered,  or  was  choked  by  the  thorns,  fell^ 
unprepared  ground ; and  I see  in  that  parable  a confirmation  of  the  doctrine  which 
I am  now  endeavouring  to  enforce,  that  the  ground  must  be  prepared,  and  that  the 
seed  itself  is  not  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  I know  that  there  are  theolo- 
gians who  hold  that  it  is ; but  that  I conceive  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  with  the  result. 

3160.  AVhy  would  you  distinguish  so  totally  between  religious  and  secular  educa- 
tion?— I would  not  distinguish  them  quoad  the  pupil,  but  quoad  the  teachers;  so 
that  the  pupil  shall  have  a teacher  of  secular  knowledge,  which  comes  from  a 
distinct  source,  the  revelation  of  God’s  works,  and  he  shall  have  a teacher  ot 
revealed  religion,  at  a separate  hour,  and  that  teacher  of  revealed  religion  shall  be 
his  minister,  the  minister  of  his  persuasion;  so  that  the  ministers  of  religion  shall 
be  bound  to  take  upon  themselves  the  religious  training  of  the  young.  They  have 
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too  much  thronn  it  over  upon  the  schoolmaster,  and  I think  improperly;  it  oucfht 
to  be  in  their  own  hands  ; they  are  called  the  religious  teachers,  and  their  religious 
teaching  is  not  sufficient  when  confined  to  a w^eekly  homily  in  the  pulpit;  they 
ouo-ht  to  teach  the  young,  and  each  pastor  the  young  of  his  own  flock. 

3161.  Will  the  ministers  of  different  persuasions  be  enabled  to  do  that;  have 
they  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose  ? — Certainly ; they  cannot  apply  their  ministra- 
tions more  effectually  than  to  become  the  religious  instructors  of  the  young. 

3162.  Would  you  compel  them  by  any  means  to  teach  the  young  ? —Compulsion 
-n'ould  not  be  called  for.  I cannot  conceive  a clergyman  refusing  to  instruct  the 
young. 

3163.  AVould  you  adopt  the  same  plan  of  separating  religious  from  secular  educa- 
tion in  a country  where  there  was  no  dissent,  but  where  all  classes  were  of  one  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  religion  ? — Yes ; I should  still  say  that  the  secular  teacher  has 
enough  to  do  to  teach  secular  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  more  particularly  the  pro- 
vince of  the  pastor  to  take  the  religious  under  his  own  charge. 

3164.  Does  not  the  pastor  carry  a greater  degree  of  authority  in  teaching 
religion  than  the  secular  teacher? — Undoubtedly. 

3165.  If  the  secular  teacher  be  also  qualified  to  be  a religious  teacher,  either  from 
being  a minister,^  or  by  his  previous  course  of  study,  would  you  prevent  such 
teacher,  who  has  the  secular  education  of  his  pupils  specifically  under  his  particular 
charge,  from  also  giving  religious  instruction  ? — Yes,  I should  think  the  division 
of  labour  would  cause  both  to  be  better  done. 

3166.  What  are  the  evils  that  you  conceive  would  arise  from  the  exercise 
of  both  duties  by  one  person  ? — That  they  would  be  worse  done,  and  that  there 
would  always  be  a risk  of  the  teacher,  if  he  were  a sincere  sectarian,  aivinv  his 
own  particular  religious  views,  and  directing  the  character  of  the  instructions  into  a 
sectarian  channel. 


3167.  You  think  he  would  introduce  doctrinal  points  in  the  course  of  his  relioious 
instruction,  almost  in  spite  of  himself? — I have  no  doubt  that  he  would. 

316S.  Is  there  not  much  Christianity  within  the  province  of  the  secular  teacher 
which  might  be  employed  as  confirmatory?— It  is  better  to  have  the  whole  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  pastor. 

3169.  Can  you  give  any  examples  of  secular  teachers  who  have  been  employed 
as  religious  teachers,  applying  or  employing  their  functions  in  sectarianizlng  educa-’ 
tion  ?— I cannot  mention  examples ; but  I should  expect  that  course  from  them  • 
because  where  a person  is  sincere  in  his  belief  of  certain  opinions,  the  importance 
of  the  subject  is  naturally  in  his  view  so  great,  that  lie  would  be  very  apt  to  yield 
to  the  impulse  to  impress  it  upon  his  pupils.  ^ 


3170.  Do  you  think  that  the  arrangement  you  propose  ought  to  satisfy  the  different 
sects  r— I think  that  it  ought  where  there  is  no  admixture  of  political  sectarianism 
hen  the  object  is  the  supporting  a dominant  establishment,  I do  not  think  it  will 
be  satisfactory  ; it  will  satisfy  no  sect  who  court  power  and  predominance. 

Cannot  you  conceive  that  persons  may  consider  it  an  essential  ingredient 
of  all  instruction  that  it  should  be  based  upon  early  Christian  education  *in  con- 
nexion with  secular  ?— With  respect  to  what  is  called  basing  education  upon  reli- 
^on,  1 have  generally  heard  it  from  those  to  whom,  with  the  most  perfect  charity 
1 have  imputed  the  intention  of  drawing  the  young  into  their  own  sect ; but  I con- 
sider  that  the  idea  of  basing  education  upon  doctrinal  religion  is  an  utter  absurdity  • 
doctrinal  religion  is  a distinct  branch  of  instruction  afterwards  to  be  attained  and  is 
addressed  to  a much  riper  state  of  the  faculties,  and  a much  more  advanced  state 
found^f  possibly  be  held  to  apply  to  what  is  called  the  original 


3172.  Supposing  the  case  of  a family  of  peculiar  religious  tenets,  where  there 
Yo^  education  which  you  have  stipulated  for.  would 

system  of  education?— 

look  to  should 

expect  the!-e  teachei  for  rehgious  instruction  : 111  so  peculiar  a case,  I should 

«ioLo  te  lo.ra  , religious  instruc- 

tle  relioioL  inS.  f V family,  moreover,  would  be  the  last  to  submit  to 
me  religious  interference  of  the  secular  teacher. 

3 i3-  fu  case  the  State  should  decide  to  adopt  the  voluntary  system  of  religion 
K and 
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and  that  all  establishments  for  religious  purposes  should  be  abolished,  might  it  not 
then  happen  that  in  many  districts  no  religious  teachers  would  be  found,  and  that 
consequently  in  that  case  your  system  of  education  would  be  totally  disconnected 
from  religion  ? — I do  not  contemplate  that  extreme  case  now  alluded  to,  that  there 
shall  be  an  utter  want  of  religious  teachers ; there  is  no  want  of  them  now,  acd 
I do  not  think  that,  even  under  the  supposed  voluntary  system,  there  would  be 
any  want  of  them.  I should  think  that  an  extremely  improbable  result,  because 
the  religious  feelings  are  implanted  in  men,  and  those  religious  feelings  create 
establishments,  and  create  a necessity  for  religious  teachers ; and  I should  not  expe^'t 
that,  as  long  as  those  feelings  remain,  religious  teachers  would  disappear.  Ve 
should  always  find  religious  teachers,  as  a necessary  means  of  supplying  that  want, 
In  the  extreme  case,  to  which  the  question  refers,  it  must  be  then  thought  how  the 
deficiency  is  to  be  supplied : that  religious  instruction  should  be  in  some  other  wav 
provided,  but  I should  expect  to  find  a sufficient  machinery  for  religious  instructia^ 
even  under  the  voluntary  principle. 

3174.  Is  not  there  a common  basis  of  Christianity,  a basis  upon  which  all  seel- 
of  Christians  agree  ? — There  is. 

3175.  Then  why  exclude  so  much  of  it  from  your  system  of  education,  statin^ 
as  you  do,  that  your  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  is  founded  on  the  existeoceof 
religious  dissent?—!  do  not  exclude  it  from  education,  but  from  secular  education; 
otherwise  I should  exclude  Jews,  and  all  others  that  were  not  Christians,  from  the 
schools,  and  1 wish  to  exclude  no  human  being  from  the  secular  schools. 

3176.  On  the  principles  you  have  stated,  do  you  think  it  is  any  interference  with 
religion,  merely  placing  the  Bible,  without  note  and  comment,  in  the  school,  and 
inviting  the  children  to  read  it  ? — It  is  better  not  placed  in  the  secular  school 
at  all. 

3177.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  church  is  that 
the  reading  of  Scripture,  without  note  and  comment,  is  not  permitted,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  explanation  of  every  portion  reposes  upon  authority,  and  that 
taking  it  upon  private  judgment  is  a departure  from  the  principle  of  the  Catholic 
church ; would  not  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  schools,  under  such  circum- 
stances and  in  such  a manner,  be  opposed  to  one  of  the  most  marked  tenets  of  tbek 
religion  ? — What  has  just  been  suggested  is  an  additional  reason  for  throwiD»all 
religious  instruction  whatever  upon  the  several  pastors. 

3 1 78.  Would  you  w'ish  that  religious  education  should  repose  not  so  much  upon 
precept  as  upon  doctrine  ? — Upon  both. 

3179.  Which  has  the  mostinfluence  upon  conduct? — The  precept,  certainly;  yet 
we  miss  the  precepts  of  Christianity  in  the  various  creeds. 

3180.  Do  you  think  the  arrangement  you  have  proposed  upon  this  subjectis 
sine  qua  'non  to  a general  system  of  national  education  ? — I should  say  that  viithout 
it  we  shall  never  carry  into  effect  a system  of  national  education;  Iconceireil 
sine  qua  non. 

3181.  Would  you  think  it  essential  in  any  legislative  measure  for  national  edu- 
cation, that  in  the  body  of  the  law  itself  it  should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  stated 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  whatever  by  the  secular  teacher  with  the  dis- 
tinctive religious  tenets  of  the  respective  sects  frequenting  the  public  schools'— 
I should  think  it  would  be  most  essential  that  that  should  form  part  of  the  la«i 
and  that  religious  education  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  re- 
ligious teachers,  the  pastors  of  each  persuasion. 
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Luna;,  lO®  die  Augusti,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


James  Simpson,  Esq.  called  in ; and  further  Examioed. 

■•iS'’  IN  your  former  examination,  you  stated  that  education,  to  be  effective,  James  Simpson, 

-hould'bet^eneraliy  diffused:  what  is  the  state  of  education,  in  your  opinion,  at  this  

inomeiit  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  in  these  countries?—!  con-  10  August  1835. 
sider  it  in  a very  low  stale  ; it  is  exceedingly  defective,  because,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, there  exist  no  institutions  for  its  rational  and  adequate  promotion.  Educated 
men  exist,  but  they  have  educated  themselves,  impelied  by  a keen  sense  of  then- 
own  deficiencies,  after  the  period  of  tlieir  regular  education  was  passed.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  should  be  disabused  of  the  notion 
that  they  are  adequately  educated. 

3183.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  chief  defects  of  the  education  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  ?— I consider  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  the  first 
place,  partake  with  the  lower  in  the  great  disadvantaffe  of  the  utter  want  of  moral 
training.  There  are  no  adequate  means,  either  in  private  families  or  public  iiisti- 
tutioiisrwith  the  exception  of  the  recently  created  infant  schools,  for  educating  the 
feelings,  improving  the  dispositions,  restraining  the  animalism,  and  exercising  the 
moral' sentiments.  As  to  all  these,  the  middle  and  upper  classes  take  their  chance  ; 
they  pick  up  what  they  may  from  uneducated  partial  parents,  nursery  maids,  and 
juvenile  companions.  Of  course  the  animal  feelings,  which  in  our  nature  are  the 
strongest,  act  in  those  classes  quite  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  lowest,  with  ail  the 
power  and  all  the  blindness  of  instinct,  and  lay  a deep  and  broad  foundation  for 
habitual,  rarely  mitigated,  selfishness.  There  is  no  greater  change,  I may  say  revo- 
lution, in  education  than  the  demand,  now  spreading  by  the  more  enlightened,  for 
moral  training : multitudes  do  not  yet  know  what  it  means,  or  laugh  at  it  as  a wild 
chimera. 

3184.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  course  of  religious  instruction,  followed 
by  the  several  churches  or  religious  persuasions  in  the  kingdom,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a good  system  of  practical  moral  training? — Both  on  principle, 
and  upon  the  experience  of  its  having  so  signally  failed,  I hold  that  it  is  not,  as  it 
is  now  taught;  but  that,  succeeding  to  or  connected  with  moral  exercise,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  with  it  throughout,  for  all  ages,  its  effects  would  be  much 
more  apparent  and  beneficial. 

31S5,  In  our  several  colleges  and  academies  considerable  severity  is  observed  in 
requiring  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  stated  periods  upon  public  service, 
which  public  service  consists  not  merely  of  prayer,  but  of  religious  instruction. 

Do  you  think  that  this  system  is  inadequate,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  up 
by  other  courses  of  education  ? — As  it  is  now  applied  it  is  utterly  inadequate  ; it  is 
held  to  be  a burden,  which  there  is  a great  deal  of  fraud  exercised  to  avoid ; and  it 
is  rare  indeed  that  it  is  considered  more  than  a troublesome  form,  which  the  student 
has  every  wish  to  escape,  and  which  produces  upon  him  no  moral  or  I'eligious 
effects  whatever. 

3186.  In  our  system  of  college  and  academical  education  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  boarding  the  scholars;  do  you  consider  that  a judicious  system  for  moral 
training? — By  no  means ; it  is  a system,  of  all  others,  which  most  decidedly  coun- 
teracts it,  and  establishes  in  its  room  a very  great  amount  of  vicious  habits  and 
practices.  I am  hostile  to  the  monastic  mode  of  education  in  any  shape  ; I dislike 
it  in  Blue-coat  schools,  and  Heriots’  hospitals ; I dislike  it  in  Eton,  and  Westmin- 
ster, and  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  and  Winchester  : and  as  it  separates  for  long  terms 
the  pupil  from  all  the  influences  of  domestic  habits  and  feelings,  and  leaves  him  to 
an  intercourse  anything  but  moral  with  his  comrades,  I look  upon  it  as  tending 
in  Us  very  nature  to  produce,  and  proved  by  indisputable  experience  to  have  pro- 
duced, the  very  worst  efifects  upon  the  morality  of  the  rising  generation.  1 trust,  for 
the  sake  of  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  England,  that  the  time  is 
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James Smpson, ’Esq.  near  when  a Select  Committee  will  probe  to  the  foundation  these  inst't  ' 

' and  report  their  condition  to  Parliament. 

10  August  1835.  3187.  May  not  those  defects  arise  not  so  much  from  that  form  of  educat' 

from  the  inadequate  and  injurious  manner  in  which  that  form  is  apnlied 
doubt  there  may  be  a danger,  in  giving  an  opinion  upon  such  seclusion 
impute  much  of  its  mischievous  consequences  to  the  ignorant  and  immoral  ^ 
in  which  we  have  seen  it  realized  in  those  old  foundations  j but  still  I am 
disposed  to  befriend  that  kind  of  education  which  shall  give  all  the  moral  aaT'*”*' 
tellectual  training  which  the  pupil  requires  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  ■'*" 
tenance  of  his  domestic  habits  and  feelings,  by  removing  him  as  little  as  d 
from  home,  indeed  by  securing  for  him  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  at  home? 
I should  not  regret  to  see  those  institutions,  which  more  or  less  must  partak  • 
the  disadvantages  of  the  monastic  character,  entirely  superseded  bv  local  scbll- 
under  the  national  system,  consistent  with  the  pupil’s  residing  at  home 

3188.  Is  there  not  one  advantage  connected  v.-ith  the  boarding  institution  whi  b 
can  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  form  which  you  advocate,  the  continual  meansot 
observation  which  are  afforded  ; and  if  the  teacher  be  a suitable  man  for  the  pur 
pose,  the  greater  opportunities  which  are  given  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the 
students,  and  of  correcting  more  effectually  the  several  vices  and  defects  which  mav 
be  observed  either  in  their  intellectual  or  moral  constitution? — There  might  be  this 
opportunity,  but  I should  not  expect  it  ever  to  be  judiciously,  conscientiously  and 
efficiently  used ; and  if  it  were,  I do' not  consider  it  as  in  the  least  compensadn®  the 
disadvantage  of  the  pupil’s  separation  from  domestic  habits  and  parental  contrd 

3189.  Is  not  there  one  defect  very  glaring  in  these  institutions,  namely,  that  even 
in  proportion  to  the  strictness  and  severity  of  their  moral  discipline,  the  contrast 
between  the  habits  of  such  institutions  and  those  of  the  world  into  which  he  is  sub- 
sequently ushered,  produces  a revulsion  in  the  entire  moral  constitution  of  the 
pupil,  and  leads  him  very  often  into  the  reverse  of  those  habits  which  iiave  been 
inculcated  and  practised  during  his  residence  in  the  institution?— So  much  is  that 
my  opinion  that  I have  often  marvelled  to  see  honourable,  and  upon  the  whole 
moral  men,  m after-life  dating  their  education  to  the  old  English  foundations;  hut 
the  mischief  done  to  society  is  much  greater,  and  affects  a much  larger  proportioa 
of  individuals,  than  is  compensated  by  the  honourable  exceptions,  which  will  be 
found  in  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  spoil  them,  to  cor- 
rupt, pollute  or  demoralize  them,  from  their  original  excellent  moral  constitution. 

3^9®’  you  think  that  the  prejudicial  effect  referred  to  in  the  last  question, is 
one  that,  generally  speaking,  is  likely  to  follow  ? — I think  the  result  alluded  to  in 
the  question  will  very  naturally  follow,  and  does  follow  in  a great  majority  of 
instances  ; for  I hold  that  all  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  either  the  young  or  the 
old,  which  are  not  based  upon  the  higher  feelings,  but  have  the  character,  as  they 
have  in  many  of  those  schools,  of  tyrannical  strictness,  for  the  support  of  old  and 
senseless  customs,  and  tedious  and  useless  studies,  will  produce  the  prejudicial 
reaction  alluded  to.  Perhaps  the  grossest  perversion  of  moral  training  thaterec 
bore  Its  name,  for  it  is  by  many  held  an  excellent  mode  of  improvina  character,  is 
what  I ^before  characterized  as  the  execrable  barbarism  of  faaging.  When  tried  by 
the  etiiics  of  the  system  of  mind,  to  which  I have  so  often  referred,  it  has  not  a 
shadow  of  moral  sentiment  in  it.  It  is  a vulgar  struggle  of  the  animal  propen- 
sities ; base  sel6sh  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  "and  base  slavery  on  the  other,  the 
ru  ge  of  to-day  aspiring  to  be  the  tyrant  of  to-morrow,  and  assuming  an  insolent 
and  domineering  character  and  manner  for  life.  Nothing  but  the  grossest  barbarism 
prevalent  when  these  schools  were  founded  could  have  imagined  such  a method  of 
moral  improvement.  ® 

319^-  Moial  training  has  been  always  insisted  upon  by  writers  on  education;  are 
you  aware  of  any  who  have  especially  required  it,  and  lamented  the  great  deS* 
ciencies  existing  in  that  particular  in  our  places  of  academical  and  collegiate 
education  Minds  that  were  of  a high  cast,  that  have  been  said  to  think  a century 
or  tvvo  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  have  particularly  called  attention 
to  tins  subject;  but  at  the  time,  and  for  150  years  afterwards,  without  effect.  1 
allude  to  Milton,  m his  Treatise  on  Education ; Locke,  and  Lord  Kaimes.  Those 
autliors  have  all  dwelt  upon  the  paramount  importance  of  training  the  dispositions, 
and  considered  the  training  of  the  intellectual  powers  as  only  “secondary  to  that 
great  object.  But  it  is  only  now,  at  the  end  of  a century  and  a half,  that  the  public 
mind  has  become  imbued  with  a sense  of  the  importance  of  that  opinion  which 
those  great  men  held  and  promulgated. 

3193.  What 
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3192.  What  are  the  other  defects  which  you  would  point  out,  besides  the  want 
of  moral  training,  in  the  education  generally  bestowed  upon  the  middle  and  upper 
classes? — Having  worse  than  lost  five  or  six  years  in  the  nursery,  and  thus  passed 
the  practicable  season  for  moral  training,  with  all  our  natural  faults  about  us,  pride 
and  vanity  pampered  to  a nearly  incurable  degree,  and  selfishness  established  for 
life,  the  young  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  are  sent  to  school  to  learn  to  read. 
Few  adults  can  say  that  they  gained  more  than  reading  in  the  elementary  period  of 
their  instruction  at  school,  or  deny  that  they  left  school  without  one  jot  of  addition  to 
their  knowledge,  or  one  shade  of  improvement  in  their  character.  They  arc  now,  we 
shall  suppose,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  faculties  still  capacitated  and^  by 
nature  appetised  for  useful  knowledge.  Creation  might  yet  be  made  to  open  upon 
them,  to  the  incalculable  enlargement  of  the  fund  of  their  happiness,  and  the  faoil- 
ties  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired  and  stored  might  still  be  delightfully  exercised ; 
but  this  is  not  the  provision  made  for  them  ; the  prejudices  of  society  in  favour  of 
what  has  been  called  “ the  education  befitting  a gentleman,’*  forbids  an  education 
of  knowledge  and  usefulness.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  consider  any  other 
education  but  that  of  the  dead  languages,  or  classical  literature,  as  not  befitting 
a gentleman,  and  those  who  have  wished  to  restrict  classical  literature  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  course  ot  education  have  been  accused  of  a wish  to  vulgarize  educa- 
tion. The  dead  languages  are  commenced  at  the  early  age  of  seven  or  ei^ht,  and 
are  made,  at  least  they  lately  were,  to  engross  from  six  to  ten  years  of  the  most 
valuable  period  of  our  lives.  I consider  that  there  is  no  term  in  the  language  more 
grossly  abiKsecl  than  what  I have  now  alluded  to,  that  of  “ a gentleman’s  education.” 
The  only  idea  I can  form  of  a gentleman,  is  that  of  a man  in  whom  the  higher 
feelings  which  constitute  civilization  are  in  the  greatest  endowment  and  activity 
I do  not  recognise  anything  that  one  can  call  gentlemanlike  in  the  exercise  of 
the  lou-er  or  animal  propensities.  I consider  that  this  appeal  on  the  subject  of  what  is 
called  tlie  vulgarity  of  an  education  of  moral  training  and  rational  inculcation  of 
knowledge,  is  an  appeal  to  the  vanity  and  misdirected  spirit  of  aristocracy  which 
jet  very  much  prevail,  and  I consider  that  there  is  not  a more  effectual  mode 
of  fostering  that  spirit,  than  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  minds  of  the  youno-  to 
classical  literature.  ” 


3^93*  Are  you  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  classical  languages  should  form  merely 
a subsequent,  and  not  the  principal  portion  of  elementary  education  ?~Havin® 
been  classically  educated  myself,  and  having  spent  many  years,  and  years  which 
1 now  much  regret,  in  classical  literature,  I know  its  value  and  all  its  value,  and 
1 tnoiy  that  it  is  an  elegant  pursuit,  ivith  some  very  serious  counterbalanciiio-  or 
detracting  qualities.  I know  that  it  has  essentially  in  it  a false  and  iiiichrisdan 
morality.  I knoiv  that  it  does  not  contemplate  the  advance  of  society  from  that 
period  y,hen  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  either  plebeians  or  slaves 
meant  and  intended  to  be  the  materials  wdiich  a patrician  order  niinht  use  for  the 
promotion  of  their  power  and  their  exclusive  enjoyments.  I know  that  it  incul- 
cates those  unsocial  feelings  most  strongly,  and  that  the  “ Odi  profanum  mlgus  et 
arceo  IS  its  foundation  and  its  spirit;  and  I look  upon  its  exclusive  inculcadon  in 
pur  aristocratic  schools  as  one  great  nursery  of  that  obstruction  which  exists,  and 
till  education  IS  rendered  more  moral  and  enlightened,  will  continue,  to  the  improve- 
ment  ol  the  institutions  of  the  country.  ^ 

3194.  You  think  the  principles  of  Horace  are  calculated  to  make  the  rich  and 
great  proud,  and  the  huinble  mean?— I do  not  allude  to  any  particular  author,  but 
mtrioP  ^ consider  it  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  classics.  A false 

patriotism,  and  hatred  of  other,  particularly  neighbouring,  nations,  and  a love  of  war 
and  military  glory,  are  likewise  imbibed  from  classical  studies. 
all^\?f,'  peculiar  to  the  classical  writers,  or  is  it  not  the  case  equally  with 

the  French,  or  the  Italian,  do  you  not  tlL  die 
of  nniversally  he  d up,  that  war  is  a noble  occupation,  and  one  that  is  worthy 
of  the  ambition  particularly  of  the  higher, classes  of  society  ? Does  not  this  feel  nw 
Se  S rather  from  the  institutions  and  habits  of  the  mTdSe 

MrtiVr^  ^ tendencies  which  they  have  left  behind  them,  than  from  any 
Snt  castS’Sim‘’d^  "'Inch  are  read  at  present?-It  will  not  acquit  the 
same  corrnnfc  /of  b ■"  “"“r  sources  of  the 

these  feelinos  and  odd  T ^ '■  ‘ ‘^^'tssics  do  particularly  foster 

31q6  A?evm,  “ “'em  over  with  all  the  attractions  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
tature  the  bis  of  0^/4  ° f “’'“f  “ ‘lie  propriety  of  making  classical  lite- 

630.  “ education,  or  of  excluding  it  nearly  altogether  from  education, 

^ ^ 3 which 
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which  have  continued  from  182Q  to  the  present  clay,  in  Bavariar- — I am  not  aware 
of  the  contest  in  Bavaria;  but  I know  of,  for  I have  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
contest  in  Scotland,  and  I am  quite  aware  that  it  is  one  in  which  a great  deal  of  pre- 
judice and  feeling  has  been  manifested.  It  is  a question  which  involves  endow- 
ments and  establishments,  and  I need  say  no  more  than  allude  to  that  character, 
to  indicate  that  it  will  be  carried  on  violently. 

31Q7.  In  eloquence,  in  poetry,  and  in  history,  are  not  the  classical  models  unri- 
valled ; and  would  it  not  be  wrong  to  close  them  altogether  from  the  instruction  of 
the  student,  whose  mind  you  wish  to  develope  and  raise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
fection ? I do  liold  that  they  are  high  models  of  taste,  of  eloquence,  and  of  paetiy, 

but  I think  wc  need  not  go  to  those  sources  to  gain  those  advantages.  I think  all 
those  advantages  can  be  gained  by  the  benefit  of  translations,  with  the  exception 
of  some  felicities  of  expression,  which  are  too  dearly  purchased  at  an  expense  of 
from  six  to  ten  years’  study.  In  answer  to  the  question  that  has  been  put  to  rae, 
whether  I mean  to  exclude  classical  literature  entirely,  I say  by  no  means.  I mean 
that  it  should  be  put  into  its  proper  place;  that  it  should  not  be  too  early,  too 
engrossingly,  or  too  indiscriminately  inculcated  ; but  certainly  considered  as  an 
elegant  pursuit,  and  also,  from  the  languages  being  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
professions,  there  are  manv  men  who  must  study  them,  but  they  may  study  them 
in  their  proper  place,  and  allot  to  them  a time  sufficient  for  their  acquisition, 
without  permitting  them  to  exclude,  as  they  actually  do,  more  useful  knowledge. 

3198.  Do  you  think  a translation  can  give  you  any  idea  beyond  the  mere  basis, 
or  salient  points  of  an  author?-— I think  that  translations  into  a language  of  the 
copiousness  and  variety  of  the  English,  may  contain  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
substance  of  what  the  author  treats,  but  a great  deal  of  the  spirit;  and  we  have 
translations  in  which  we  find  much  of  the  spirit.  But  suppose  we  should  only  find 
the  spirit  in  the  originals,  from  six  to  ten  years  exclusive  study  of  these,  is  too 
high  a price  to  pav  for  it.  I should  beg  to  add,  when  I am  asked  whether  I would 
exclude  the  study’ of  the  classics,  that  in  practice  so  great  a proportion  of  those 
who  do  study  the  classics,  throw  them  away  when  they  leave  school,  and  forget 
all  that  they  have  gained  so  entirely, — to  the  amount  of,  I think,  99  in  lOO,  or 
thereabouts,  only  about  one  per  cent,  really  arriving  at  those  classical  eminences  to 
which  the  Committee  are  now  alluding, — that  to  make  it  an  object  of  general 
pursuit  for  all  classes  of  the  middle  and  the  higher  grades  of  society  appears  to 
me  utterly  preposterous. 

3199.  Although  the  study  of  the  classics  may  cease  at  a certain  period  of  life, 

does  not  the  effect  arising  from  that  early  study  remain  behind,  and  evince  itself 
conspicuously  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  character? — Some  effect 
will  remain  on  a very  few  minds,  but  no  effect  that  may  not  be  otherwise  gained 
through  the  medium  of  our  own  language.  « 

3200.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  character  of  a nation  is  to  be  learned  most 

effectually  in  its  own  language  ; that  there  are  certain  idioms  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion so  strongly  indicating  modes  of  thought,  that  without  knowing  the  language 
you  cannot  form  a just  or  intimate  view  of  the  character  of  the  nation  itself?— TM 
to  some  extent  is  true;  but  I consider  that  it  is  given  to  so  very  few  to  reap  that 
kind  or  degree  of  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  that  their  engrossing 
and  indiscriminate  application  to  all  descriptions  of  persons,  be  their  future  destiny 
in  life  what  it  may,  seems  to  me  altogether  indefensible.  . . 

3201.  The  detects  which  you  have  pointed  out  principally  arise  from  the  inju* 
dicious  manner  in  which  the  learned  languages  are  studied ; is  it  not  possible, 
by  a different  course  of  study  those  defects  might  be  thoroughly  obviated;  tor 
instance,  if  in  combination  with  the  study  of  the  language,  as  a language,  there 
■were  carried  on  simultaneously  and  interchangeably  the  study  of  the  char^ter 
of  its  literature,  together  with  the  state  of  its  arts  and  manners,  as  illustrated  y 
the  relics  which  we  have  of  ancient  sculpture  and  ancient  architecture,  would  no_ 

the  mind  by  such  course  of  culture  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  o_ 

antiquity,  instead  of  resting  merely,  as  it  now  too  often  does,  upon  the  surface  0 
a dead  language? — Provided  that  this  study, — which  is  evidently,  from  tbevey 
description  given  of  it  by  the  Honourable  Chairman,  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
minds  with  which  education  has  to  deal, — provided  that  the  study  is  defeiTed  to  ^ 
riper  state  of  the  intellectual  powers,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it,  and  it  wui  p 
duce  tiie  effects  alluded  to ; but  it  is,  I should  rather  hold,  one  of  those  oroatnen  ^ 
and  elegant  studies,  which  I should  be  disposed  to  class  with  painting,  statuary> 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts,  than  an  essential  branch  of  education.  ^Il 
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.^20'^  All  our  modem  habits,  of  course,  are  affected  by  the  habits  of  the  nations 
and  the  'periods  that  have  preceded  us  ; is  it  not,  therefore,  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  cultivation  not  only  of  knowledge,  but  ill  the  formation  of  habits  of 

thouoht  and  feeling,  that  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  of  these 
nations  and  the  periods,  and  consequently  that  we  should  have  a just  and  true  view 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  literature  of  antiquity  ?— Certainly  ; there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  that  is  advantageous,  but  I think  it  is  only  secondary ; and  it  is 
attained  by  so  very  few  it  is  not  worth  the  great  waste  ot  time  that  is  bestowed 
upon  it.  Besides,  a knowledge  of  times  and  circumstances  nearer  our  own,  is 
much  more  practically  useful. 

3203.  Do  you  not  think  a nell-educated  man,  in  following  up  a course  of  study 
seneraily,  would  feel  himself  under  very  great  disadvantages  if  he  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  languages ; would  he  not  lose  many  allusions,  and  be 
denied  the  advantage  of  much  knowledge  possessed  by  those  who  have  gone 
through  a course  of  good  instruction  in  the  classical  languages  ? — A person,  no 
doubf  who  had  not  studied  the  classics  at  all,  or  had  studied  them  (which  is  so 
much  the  case  at  the  present  day)  only  to  forget  them,  would  be  in  a situation  of 
less  advantage  than  a person  who  had  beneficially  and  thoroughly  studied  them. 
I have  made  allowance  in  what  I have  stated  for  the  fullest  opportunity  for  those 
who  have  a particular  genius  for  the  pursuit,  to  carry  their  classical  studies  forward. 

3204.  Then  you  would  say  generally,  that  the  study  of  the  classics  was  part  of 
an  accomplished  gentleman’s  education  ? — A desirable  part,  like  music  or  paint- 
ing, but  not  a necessary  part,  except  in  so  far  as  a certain  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  languages  is  required,  by  there  being  so  much  of  professional  and  public  affairs, 
and  terms  of  science  and  art,  actually,  but  most  unnecessarily  clothed  in  these 
languages.  Even  that  might  be  remedied.  But  if  the  question  means  that  no 
one  can  be  a gentleman,  and  a perfect  gentleman,  without  classical  literature, 
I humbly  beg  to  deny  the  proposition.  I should  add,  that  the  study  of  the  classics, 
when  a part  only  of  an  improved,  and  notthe  whole  of  an  unimproved  education, 
will  be  entirely  divested  of  its  power  to  corrupt  the  mind  or  harden  the  heart. 

3205.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  of  the  best  logical  exercises  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  mind  is  the  study  of  a language  ? — Philological  acumen  may  be 
called  a branch  of  logic,  but  I do  not  see  that  you  will  base  upon  that  pursuit 
what  I should  call  a practical  logic  for  sound  reasoning  in  realities.  It  will  give 
a certain  acuteness,  but  the  acuteness  will  be,  after  all,  philological,  and  will  not 
necessarily  improve  that  higher  logic  which  is  afterwards  to  fit  the  pupil  for  taking 
his  part  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

3206.  Is  not  language  a series  of  analyses,  of  the  strictest  kind  ; and  in  propor- 
tion as  an  individual  or  a nation  improves  in  analytical  habits,  language  of  course 
improves  in  proportion,  and  mwa : is  it  not,  therefore,  rea.sonable  to  think 
that  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  exercises  most  particularly  the  liabits  of 
analysing  with  strictness  and  with  accuracy? — The  Honourable  Member  has  said 
that  in  proportion  as  a people  improve  in  analytical  habits  their  language  improves  ; 
and  he  is  quite  right  in  placing  first  in  order  the  improvement  in  analytical  habits. 
The  analysis  is  the  reality,  and  must  precede  the  expression  of  it  in  language.  The 
analysis  improves  the  language,  not  the  language  the  analysis.  But  there  are  few 


minds  calculated  either  for  analytical  processes  of  thinking,  or  an  acute  philological 
expression  of  them.  I should  further  say,  that  I view  language  to  be  the  sign  of 
thought,  and  not  thought  itself.  Language  is  a special  faculty,  by  which  we  put  our 
thoughts  into  their  signs;  I should  never  go  backwards,  and  expect  to  improve  the 
thoughts  or  obtain  the  ideas  by  the  signs  ; and  therefore  the  progress  of  a nation  in 
analytical  thinking  improves  their  language  in  the  very  order  to  which  I now  allude, 
as  the  signs  or  effects  of  a superior  analytical  thinking,  and  not  as  the  causes  of  it. 

3207.  In  a well-formed  language  like  the  algebraic,  which  is  well  formed  for  its 
own  particular  purposes,  is  not  the  strictness  with  which  the  analogies  are  carried 
out  absolutely  essential  and  most  remarkably  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the 
science? — Most  unquestionably  it  is;  but  when  1 have  said  that  thought  is  not 
language,  so  I say  in  regard  to  the  analogy  of  the  algebraic  characters,  that  they 
are  totally  independent  of  the  abstract  algebraic  truths,  of  which  they  are  but  the 
signs,  however  admirable,  as  signs,  they  may  be. 

3208.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  endeavour  to  give  as  perfect  a turn  as  possible 
to  expressions,  and  as  logical  an  arrangement  as  possible  to  ideas,  has  the  effect  of 
improving  the  knowledge  of  those  ideas  which  you  suppose  to  subsist  in'tlie  mind 
independent  of  language? — The  accurate  arrangement  of  ideas,  I humbly  repeat, 

^30-  N 4 must 
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must  precede  the  expression  of  it  in  words.  The  more  accurate  the  words 
more  correctly  will  our  ideas  be  conveyed  to  others ; for,  after  all,  lancrua2e  '*  tK 
medium  of  communication  with  others,  and  not  necessary  to  our  own  ideas'^  H F,' 
however,  connects  ideas  and  language  so  closely  that  we  are  said,  but  iucorrecd"’ 
to  think  in  language ; that  is  only  a rapid,  and  therefore  insensible,  conversion 
the  thought  into  its  expression.  Language  itself,  however  logically  studied  via  U 
never  convey  real  useful  knowledge,  or  be  the  essence  in  itself,  or  more  than  th 
handmaid  of  substantial  thought.  ® 

3209.  Admitting  that  language  be  a good  logical  exercise,  would  you  recom 
mend  the  ancient  languages  in  preference  to  the  modern  ? — Knowing  as  I do  th 
dead  languages  as  well  as  some  of  the  living,  and  having-  studied  our  vernacuh 
tongue  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I have  found  it  a convenient,  correct,  and  extea^ 
sively  applicable  instrument  of  thought. 

3210.  But  for  a logical  exercise,  would  you  not  recommend  a language  as  much 
removed  from  the  language  in  ordinary  use  as  possible? — I do  not  see  the  advan 
tage  of  this  distinction.  Philological  logic  is  a good  exercise  ; but  there  are  better 
subjects  of  logical  exercise  iii  the  reasonings  of  philosophy  and  the  concerns  of 
men ; and  when,  in  the  philological  exercise  alluded  to,  from  six  to  ten  yeai-s  are  to 
be  nearly  exclusively  spent,  the  notion  becomes  monstrous. 

3211.  With  reference  to  giving  the  mind  a logical  and  analytical  turn,  do  you 
consider  that  the  study  of  the  different  branches  of  mathematics  would  be  more 
likely  to  conduce  to  that  effect  than  the  study  of  languages  ? — To  a certain  extent, 
but  entirely  in  its  own  line  of  thought.  All  those  branches  of  study  are  addressed 
to  particular  faculties  or  combinations  of  faculties ; and  it  is  a maxim  of  perfect 
truth -in  theory,  and  great  value  in  practice — though  under  the  old  philosophy 
utterly  unknown,  and  its  contrary  acted  upon — that  the  exercise  of  one  'faculty 
does  not  improve  another  j that  tlie  analogy  of  the  senses  holds  good  in  the  faculties. 
We  shall  never  improve  hearing  by  exercising  sight,  or  taste  by  exercising  touch. 
The  faculties  themselves  are  as  distinct  in  their  origin  and  in  their  nature  as  the 
senses ; and  therefore  it  is  that  the  improvement  of  certain  of  the  faculties  by 
means  of  mathematical  reasoning — the  reasoning  of  the  exact  sciences,  as  they  are 
termed — will  not  necessarily  be  the  improvement  of  those  which  are  the  iustru- 
ments  of  moial  reasoning,  and  just  views  of  life  and  human  affairs;  and  experieace 
has  shown  that  the  proioundest  mathematicians,  and,  I may  add,  the  most  erudite 
classical  scholars,  have  been  noted  for  the  absence  of  just  reasoning,  and  often  even 
what  is  called  common  sense. 

3212.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  senses  and  the 
faculties.  Do  you  carry  it  to  this  extent,  that  as  it  is  well  known  if  you  exercise 
one  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  that  sense  becomes  stronger;  so  if  you  exer- 

the  exclusion  of  another,  that  faculty  becomes  more  powerful? 

ihat  faculty  will  become  more  powerful,  and  the  others  weaker  from  want  of 
use. 

3213*  Confining  schools  to  classical  literature,  to  the  exclusion  of  scientific 
study,  you  think  must  incapacitate  the  faculties  for  scientific  study  afterwards ?-I 
should  say  so  to  a great  degree  a •priori,  and  I know  from  experience  that,  as  spun  out 
at  school  and  college,  the  dead  languages  deaden  the  young  mind,  and  occasion 
habits  of  listlessness,  and  indisposition  to  mental  exertion  in  general. 

3214.  As  scientific  studies  are  important  in  life,  as  well  ^'classical  literature, 
you  would  require  that  in  all  schools  they  should  be  made  an  important  portion 
ot  the  course?  I would;  I consider  scientific  studies  much  more  important  than 
classical.  ^ 

. But  in  order  to  form  a perfectly  cultivated  mind,  is  it  not  desirable  to 

pve  to  such  a mind  a certain  degree  of  attainment  in  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge and  different  studies?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  constitute  a perfectly  cultivated 
mmd,  that  all  the  faculties  should  be  to  a certain  degree  exercised ; and  that  those 
only  should  be_  brought  into  prominent  development  which  more  particularly  belong 
to  the  pursuit  in  life  for  which  the  individual  may  be  intended  ? — I quite  agree  in 
every  word  of  that,  and  there  is  nothing,  I think,  which  I have  said  in  my  evidence 
inconsistent  with  it. 

3216.  _Yoa  have  stated  that  if  you  cultivate  exclusively  one  of  the  faculties,  the 
others  will  become  proportionably  weaker.  Supposing  you  do  not  cultivate  any 
faculty  m particular,  would  you  then  say  that  those  faculties  which  you  state  as  be- 
coming weaker  in  consequence  of  the  over-exercise  of  another  faculty  would  or  could 
not  be  injured  ?~They  would  be  injured  merely  by'  being  left  inactive.  I did  not  say 
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that  tlie  exercise  of  owe  exclusively  would  directly,  or  in  another  tvay  than  that, 
occasion  the  weakness  of  the  lest. 

'V^'ould  they  be  more  or  less  injured  ? — Merely  by  being  left  unexerclsed; 
when  vou  are  exercising  one  faculty  you  are  merely  leaving  the  others  passive. 
You  are  not  drawing  nourishment  from  them  to  feed  the  favoured  one. 

•'2iS.  'Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  a brief  statement  of  your  own  views 
of  the  nuestion  bf  the  engrossing  claims  of  the  dead  languages  ? — I am  humbly  of 
opinion!  that  these  languages  having  so  long  been  permitted  to  engross  from  six  to 
ten  years  of  the  most  valuable  period  of  life,  and  that  indiscriminately,  in  the  male 
sex  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  is  an  enormous  social  evil.  The  advocates 
of  these  languages  always'avoid  the  true  view  of  this  question  ; they  urge  the  abso- 
lute merits ’of  classicariiterature, — which,  though  not  to  the  extent,  is  cheerfully 
admitted— but  never  consider  what  it  excludes.  In  my  answers  to  questions, 
and  the  most  ingenious  and  searching  cross-questions  by  this  Committee,  I 
have  readily  conceded  its  value  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  excepting  always 
where  it  is  tainted  wilh  a vicious  grossness,  and  an  absurd  and  most  anti-chnstian 
mythology*  I grant,  for  I have  enjoyed,  the  taste,  the  polish,  the  genius,  the  poetry, 
and  the  oratory  of  the  classics ; but  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  gloomy  fact  that 
not  above  one  in  a hundred  whose  years  are  wasted  in  Latin  and  Greek,  reap  those 
advantages,  or  make  even  an  approximation  to  them ; nay,  that,  in  after-life,  99 
in  100  lose  the  languages,  and  all  their  taste,  poetry  and  oratory,  in  one  general 
oblivion.  If  forgotten  in  this,  or  anything  like  this,  proportion,  it  is  a standing 
solecism  to  teach  them  for  years  to  all  and  sundry,  even  were  their  absolute 
merits  tenfold  what  they  are.  It  is  not  now  seriously  argued  that  science  is  at 
this  time  of  day  learned  from  the  classical  writers.  Etymology  is  learned  by  school- 
girls, from  dictionaries  for  the  purpose.  Morality  is  placed  upon  a false  basis  of 
selfishness  by  the  ancient  classics ; while  religion  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  their 
whole  character,  that  to  find  them  approved  and  even  taught  by  Christian  minis- 
ters, can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  habit  of  not  inquiring  into  iong-established 
customs.  The  talent,  health,  and  life  wasted  on  classical  studies  at  college,  under 
the  selfish  stimulus  of  college  honours,  has  been  often  deplored,  but  the  moral 
consequences  are  yet  worse,  there  is  a familiarity  with  selfishness  and  injustice, 
to  which  is  given  the  name  of  patriotism,  a disposition  to  think  lightly  of  war,  and 
an  appetite  for  martial  glory,  arising  from  the  lessons  and  intercourse  of  our 
public  schools,  which  have  a very  injurious  effect  upon  society  ; so  much  is  not  for- 
gotten by  the  otherwise  oblivious  pupil.  A different  standard  of  morals  and  rule 
of  right  is,  without  inquiry  by  teachers,  applied  to  the  ancients  than  to  the 
moderns;  so  that  sensuality,  selfishness,  injustice,  rapacity,  cruelty  and  crime  are 
not  only  e.tcused  to  the  former,  but  pressed  upon  the  opening  faculties  of  youth  as 
the  constituents  of  moral  grandeur  and  practical  virtue.  All  this  recoils  dreadfully 
upon  society;  Christianity  itself  is  overborne  by  a spurious  morality,  and  society 
continues  selfish,  sensual,  and  belligerent. 

3219.  Can  you  quote  any  authorities  in  support  of  your  opinion  adverse  to  this 
disproportionate  pursuit  of  classical  study? — I quote  Milton,  Locke,  Gibbon,  and 
Adam  Smith;  all  of  whom  have  fully  discussed  the  subject,  and  they  are  ail  against 
the  engrossing  and  indiscriminate  application  of  classical  studies. 

3220.  Do  you  know  of  any  eminent  educationists  in  favour  of  it  ? — I am  aware  of 
authorities  in  favour  of  it,  but  they  are  almost  invariably  themselves  teachers,  or 
have  been  teachers,  of  the  dead  languages.  There  are  very  few  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I can  see  a reason  for  that,  namely,  that  the  claims  of  classical  literature, 
like  the  claims  of  popery  in  former  times,  have  not  been  questioned,  and  it  was 
considered  quite  unnecessary  to  write  volumes  in  defence  of  a system  which  was 
conceived^  to  be  quite  according  to  the  course  of  truth  and  nature.  I have  met 
with  classical  scholars  whom  I have  asked  to  direct  me  to  the  best  writers  in  de- 
fence of  them ; and  their  answer  has  been  “ Defence  of  classical  literature ! the 
thing  is  quite  unnecessary.” 

3221.  Are  you  aware  that  a considerable  reaction  has  been  going  on,  and  is  at 
this  moment  continuing  in  France,  in  favour  of  classical  study  as  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion.'-— I should  not  have  been  in  the  least  surprised  at  such  a reaction  takinc 
place  during  the  short  reign  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  when  the  Jesuits 
were  for  a time  restored  ; but  I confess  I am  very  much  surprised  that  that  should 
continue  now  to  operate,  and  I can  give  no  opinion  upon  it  unless  I knew  all  the  cir* 
cumstances,  all  the  feelings,  and  all  the  interests  which  are  leading  to  it.  I am  much 
inclined  to  doubt  the  fact,  or  to  allow , at  most  the  probability  that  what  is  called 
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./affiesStw^Mon.Esq.  reaction  is  the  unsettled  state  of  the  question,  or,  as  in  this  country,  the  noise  oft! 

"■  controversy.  Classicalliterature,  in  a real  and  rational  and  moral  education,  willay 
10  August  1835.  must  in  France  as  w'ell  as  in  Britain  be  reduced  to  its  just  size  and  proper  place 

3222.  Suppose  you  wished  to  form  a perfect  orator,  could  you  apply  yourself (0 
any  source  of  instruction  for  his  mind  which  you  would  think  more  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  end  you  had  in  view,  than  sending  him  to  the  study  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  antiquity  in  the  department  of  eloquence? — Eloquence  is  a veir 
wide  term ; it  contains  a great  deal  more  in  it  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  the 
application  of  language  to  the  purpose  of  strict  logical  reasoning,  splendid  ima- 
gery,  and  fine  poetry,  as  infused  into  eloquence,  I should  say  you  could  not  ao 
to  better  models  thau  the  orators  of  antiquity.  But  when  we  examine  what  are  the 
sentiments  that  are  conveyed  even  by  their  most  splendid  orations,  we  find  that  these 
are  almost  all  of  a selfish  kind,  that  they  tend  to  flatter  and  encourage  nation^ 
pride  and  the  other  feelings  of  a mistaken  patriotism,  to  exclude  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind  from  equal  privileges  with  a privileged  few,  and  to  foster  feelings  of  enrait? 
against  all  other  nations  but  their  own,  with  a very  small  sprinkling  indeed  of 
anything  that  we  should  call  high-toned  sentiment;  I should  therefore  rather 
look  to  the  orations  of  Chatham,  of  Burke,  of  Wilberforce,  of  Canning,  and  of 
more  recent  living  orators,  who  deal  with  justice  and  mercy,  which  the  ancbts 
knew  not,  with  higher  interests  and  juster  views  of  human  nature  and  humansodetr, 
and  who  look  abroad  upon  their  fellow-creatures  with  an  eye  of  benevolence; 
when  I look  to  their  orations,  I find  in  them  a much  more  lofty,  a much  more 
genuine,  a much  more  heart-improving  eloquence  than  I have  ever  met  with  in  the 
more  classical  but  less  exaltedly  moral  effusions  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 
This  is  felt  by  those  who  have  listened  to  such  preachers  as  Chalmers  of  Scot- 
land, and  Channing  of  America,  whose  eloquence  overpowers  the  feelings  to 
a degree  which  the  orations  of  ancient  orators  could  not  possibly  effect. 

3223.  Was  not  Milton  formed  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  school  ?— Milton 
was  trained  in,  but  not  formed  upon,  that  school.  He  improved  much  upon  it  in 
the  sentiments  which  he  has  clothed  in  liis  immortal  verse.  I am  not  aware  that 
his  classical  allusions,  or  his  confusion  of  the  heathen  with  the  Bible  mythology,  are 
allowed  to  be  the  chief  perfections  of  his  “Paradise  Lost.” 

3224.  Then  of  course  you  strongly  deprecate  the  waste  of  time  in  writing  Latin 
verses,  which  form  so  considerable  a portion  of  classical  education  in  England 
and  Ireland  ? — It  is  useless  in  any  view,  and  in  its  indiscriminate  exercise  itb  a 
great  absurdity ; that  all  pupils  should  be  whipped  till  they  produce  Latin  and 
Greek  verses,  is  perhaps  the  most  preposterous  waste  of  time  and  mind,  not  w 
say  the  grossest  injustice,  that  can  be  conceived. 

3225.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  arising  from  it,  with  the  single  exception  of 
giving  the  pupil  a more  delicate  perception  of  the  particular  idiom  and  charactet 
of  the  writer  ? — None,  if  it  does  even  this,  for  one  in  a hundred  verse-makers. 

3226.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  write  good  verses  in  a dead  idiom? — I doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  that  verses  w'orth  reading  should  now  be  produced,  except 
by  very  rare  genius.  I may  notice  here,  that  there  is  another  absurdity  in  our 
grammar  schools  not  less  than  verse-making,  and  that  is  theme-writing,  on  sub- 
jects always  beyond  the  faculties  of  the  young  writers  who  are  tasked  with  tbem. 
These  themes  have  not  the  most  remote  connexion  with  useful  knowledge  or 
active  life.  Specimens  abound  in  the  printed  prize  lists  of  every  classical  scbool, 
such  as  these: — “ Was  the  attack  on  Saguntum  by  Hannibal,  and  the  inv^ion  of 
Italy,  justifiable  on  the  reasons  w'hich  he  alleges  Was  Caasar  or  Hannibal  tbe 
abler  general  ? ” “ On  tbe  manners  of  the  heroic  ages.”  “ On  the  comparatiw 
merits  of  Livy  and  Herodotus,"’  and  the  like.  To  discuss  such  questions  would 
require  all  the  learning,  philosophy,  and  talent,  of  a first-rate  historian  and  critic; 
and  nothing  but  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  bumafl 
faculties  will  account  for  the  fact  that  teachers  actually  prescribe  them  to  tbeff 
pupils. 

, 3227.  You  consider  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  classical  studies  atpr^ 
sent  pursued  are  attended  with  a great  loss  of  time,  and  great  injury  intellectually, 
you  conceive  that  the  period  employed  in  such  studies  might  be  rnuch  more  usetoij 
employed? — No  doubt  of  it;  for  the  mischief  of  the  exclusive  study  of  theclass^ 

in  youth,  is  not  only  their  direct  mischief,  but  their  indirect,  considered  in  relaUW 

to  what  they  exclude  ; the  period  which  is  wasted  in  that  study  from  six  to 
that  when  all  the  faculties  for  acquiring  knowledge  are  actively  awake,  anduben 
that  knowledge,  up  to  a considerable  proficiency  in  tbe  elements  of  physical 
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jijoral  science,  knowledge  of  man  in  his  body  and  mind,  with  the  relations  of  both  James  Shn2)sou,Est[. 

to  the  rest  of  creation,  and  the  conditions  of  happiness,  individual  and  social, 

founded  by  the  Creator  upon  these  relations,  may  be  attained,  and  beneficially  August  1835. 
attained,  not  to  be  lost  in  after-life. 

3228.  At  what  age  would  you  propose  to  introduce  such  pupils  as  require  them, 
to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  ? — I should  say  at  1 4,  but  not  before  j and  at  that 
ase  the  study  of  a couple  of  years  should  suffice  to  do  as  much  as  six  or  eight  now 
perform,  as  consumed  upon  those  studies;  and  what  is  then  learned  being  for  a desi- 
rable end,  would  not  be  thrown  away  and  forgotten ; while  a genius  for  the  clas- 
sics will  be  as  free  and  as  well  qualified  to  proceed  to,  what  one  in  a thousand  now 
do,  the  higher  walks  of  classical  literature. 

3229.  Have  YOU  an^'  proofs  from  e.xperience? — I have  with  me  the  opinion  of 
a very  able  and  excellent  teacher, — before  named  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham of  the  Hill-street  Academy,  Edinburgh, — who  two  years  ago  established  an 
academy  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  an  improved  method  of  classical  education, 
and,  as  more  important,  one  of  useful  knowledge.  That  opinion  is  upon  the  subject 
of  the  brief  lime  that  is  really  necessary  for  acquiring  the  dead  languages,  as  he  has 
practically  found  by  many  years’  experience.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I vvill 
read  IMr.  Cunningham’s  letter,  which  is  to  in3'self.  [The  lVit7iess  read  as  follows:'] 

— “In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I beg  leave  to  slate  the  result  of  my  experience 
in  teaching  the  classics  -and  mathematics  in  George  Watson’s  Ho.spital,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Institution.  The  time  allotted  in  Watson’s  Hospital  to  the  teaching  of 
Latin,  in  the  higher  classes,  was  two  hours  daily,  Greek  one  hour,  arithmetic  and 
algebra  one  hour,  and  geometry  one  hour.  These  portions  of  time  were  found 
sufficient  for  communicating  a competeut  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics.  In  proof  of  this  I may  state,  that  of  three  pupils  who 
were  sent  to  College  during  the  time  in  which  I acted  as  house-governor,  one 
obtained  a prize  in  tlie  second  Greek  class,  the  first  year  of  his  attendance  at 
college,  and  a prize  in  the  senior  Humanity  (Latin)  class,  the  second  year  of  his 
attendance;  two  obtained  prizes  iu  the  junior  mathematical  class,  the  first  year  of 
tbeir  attendance  ; and  the  third,  without  obtaining  prizes,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knovviedge  of  the  business  of  each  of  these  classes.  I may  appeal  also  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  pupils  acquitted  fliemselves  at  the  annual  examination,  as  attested 
by  written  testimonials  from  the  professors,  and  others,  who  attended  as  exami- 
nators,  and  to  the  appointment  of  two  Latin  masters  from  that  institution  in  suc- 
cession ; the  one  to  the  Grammar-school  of  Dumfries,  and  the  other  to  Madra.s 
College,  St.  Andrews.  In  the  institution  which  I now  conduct,  two  hours  daily 
aie  allotted  to  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin.  By  limiting  the  number  of  pupils, 
by  confining  their  attention  to  what  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a knowled<»c 
ot  the  language,  and  by  unremitting  exertions  during  the  hours  of  teachin<r,  I have 
been  enabled  to  read  and  analyze  minutely  nearly  as  much  as  is  read  in  classes  of 
the  same  standing  m the  Academy  and  High-school.  I have  found  that  the 
pogress  ot  my  pupils  in  reading  the  classics  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  tlie 
knowledge  which  they  acquired  in  the  other  classes  in  the  Institution ; and  that 
mey  have  been  enabled  to  sustain  their  attention  much  more  vigorously  duriii..- 
tne  hours  of  teaching,  by  having  it  relieved  by  a change  of  employment.  In 

imd  ^ geometry,  and  one  to  arithmetic 

algebra.  The  age  at  which  pupils  usually  enter  on  the  study  of  geometry 

hat  m/™  uT  a I'oy 

die  bSL.  as  far  as  regards  mathematics,  e.ther  for 

a LdinrS  T ‘‘‘  University.  The  pnpiLs 

0 I tt  /'I  ™“Une  the  stidy 

whose  a?, “ ' a ““‘hematics  and  modern  languages,  and  those 

at  the  sal l a “Usses  prosecute 

clDositl  of  history  and  geography,  and  of  English  literature  and 

aiidl  itecf’n  “iso f tend  the  masters  of  writing,  landscape 

abovell 111  In  addition  to  the  studies 

of  nataral  nil  “f®  “““  *’'“‘°''yi  “"t'  ‘I'e  elements 

di&X  l I'  1'“'*  “‘‘““'““y.  “'gltt  be  introduced  with  advantage.  Tlie 
a person  ”ooo®“'-y  philosophical  instruments,  and 

hitherto  instructions  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  has 

impressed  with  tK  inking  the  attempt.  Until  the  public  mind  is  more 

bilitv  "of  ^ 0/  instruction  in  natural  science,  and  the  practica- 

g.3Q  instruction  even  to  very  young  persons,  such  an  attempt  is 

* 000  ....t 
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Ja?ii€s Sinipion, Esq.  not  indeed  likely  to  succeed.  In  the  mean  time  as  much  infonnation  as  nos«ilU 
■ ■ on  these  subjects  is  conveyed  in  the  Englisli  classes.” — I can  of  my  own  kiiowled'/ 

]o  August  1835,  say,  that  Mr.  Cunningham  has  since  succeeded  in  introducing  weekly  lectures 

natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  practical  lessons  upon  those  durinoV 
course  of  the  week ; and  he  holds  that  a very  inconsiderable  proportion  of  thetio^ 
of  the  students  devoted  to  classical  studies,  and  deferred  to  a proper  age,  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  as  good  scholars  as  the  long,  dreaming,  somnolent,  practice  that 
now  prevails.  I have  much  pleasure  in  adding  that  the  attendance  at  Mr.  Cunnino 
ham’s  academy  (as  with  Mr.  Dorsey)  is  very  great ; already  between  200  and  300 
pupils  attend  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the  public  are  becoming  so  satisfied  of  the 
substantial  utility  of  the  education  there  to  be  obtained,  that  the  Hill-street  Academy 
will  at  no  distant  time  be  one  of  the  first  (if  not  the  first)  educational  establishnieou 
in  Edinburgh. 

3230.  Would  you  recommend  the  speaking  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  schools  •— 
That  can  only  be  done  after  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  but  I should 
consider  that  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  elementary  teaching.  If  the 
pupils  must  speak  another  language  than  their  own,  and  lose  their  time  in  the 
elementary  period  in  learning  it,  I would  give  them  French. 

3231.  Would  you  make  no  distinction  between  a dead  and  a living  idiom  ; and 
do  you  not  suppose  that  the  useful  results  that  might  be  obtained  from  speakino 
a living  idiom,  with  the  opportunities  of  preserving  accuracy  and  correctiiw  errors' 
W’ould  not  be  easily  attainable  in  the  case  of  a dead  idiom  ? — I think  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  make  any  provision  for  speaking  Latin  and  Greek,  for  I shouldiwt 
expect  to  see  it  attained,  nor  is  it  desirable  it  should.  There  is,  besides,  a general 
answer  to  all  this  interrogation,  that  an  improved  elementary  education  has  tar 
more  important  employment  for  the  pupil. 

3232.  Are  you  aware  that  Montaigne  spoke  Latin  when  he  %vas  about  seven 
years  old? — I am  aware  of  that. 

3233.  Could  not  the  same  practice  be  attained  as  easily  in  modern  times?— 
Unless  you  get  a Latin  and  Greek  nurse,  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  attained  at 
that  age  but  it  would  be  of  little  value  when  attained. 

3234.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  those  who  commence  the  study 
of  the  classics  at  a later  period  of  life,  make  the  same  progress  and  retain  the  same 
recollection  of  them  as  those  that  commence  them  young? — I believe  the  question 
now  put  can  hardly  receive  an  answer,  it  is  so  recently  that  the  practice  of  begidning 
it  later  has  been  followed. 

0-35-  Have  you  observed  generally  that  languages  learned  in  early  life  make  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  than  languages  learned  at  a later  period? — E-xperi- 
ence  has  shown  the  reverse,  that  they  have  been  forgotten  j it  is  all  task  work,  and  the 
task  is  particularly  disgusting  to  the  young  mind.  It  has  been  found  thatyouag 
men  who  go  abroad  after  the  age  of  14,  make  much  more  rapid  progress  in 
learning  the  languages  of  Europe  than  those  who  are  taken  much  earlier,  unless 
they  have  been  accustomed  like  Montaigne  to  speaking  the  language  in  the  nursery; 
but  when  a language  is  to  be  studied,  it  has  been  found  that  the  languages  learned 
after  the  age  of  14  are  better  learned,  quicker  learned,  and  better  remembered. 

3236.  Do  you  generally  find  that  boys  coming  from  our  present  academies,  whe- 
ther from  the  middle  or  the  upper  classes,  are  fitTor  the  situations  they  are  destined 
to  occupy  in  atter-life? — According  to  the  present  mode  of  education  they  are 
eminently  unfitted  : to  fit  themselves  for  their  after  avocations  is  the  result  of  their 
own  subsequent  self-education. 

3237*  What  advantages  do  you  think  they  derive,  for  such  purposes,  from  their 
university  education  r — Nothing,  in  England,  for  that  is  mainly  classical,  or  ab- 
stractly mathematical,  and  the  honours  are  bestowed  on  proficiency  in  these  studies. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  Scottish  universities  for  good  education  in  all  the  branches 
of  phy'sical  science,  but  there  is  none  made  for  anything  like  practical  mental  and 
moral  science ; for  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  by  none  more  pointedly  than 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  that  “our  philosophy  of  mind  is  yet  in  expectation.”  And  it 
we  consider  how  much  of  the  soundness  and  practical  value  of  the  institutions 
of  society  depend  upon  a true  and  an  enlightened  system  of  philosophy  of  niindj 'V® 
shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  consequences  of  its  being  an  utter  blank  in  education, 
yet  truth  in  this  science  must  be  arrived  at,  before  human  affairs  can  be  placed  on  a 
sound  moral  basis.  If  it  be  true  that  the  guiding  principle  of  human  concerns  is  the 
accordance  of  human  affairs  with  right-directed  human  faculties,  what  must  not 
be  the  extent  of  the  evils  which  humanity  suffers,  in  ignorance  of  the  very  nature 
of  these  faculties  ? Can  we  wonder  at  the  confliction  ?n  speculation,  and  the  con' 

0 fusion 
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fusion  in  action,  which  prevail  around  us  r Above  all,  can  we  expect  that  education, 
— nbich  is  essentially  the  improvement  of  the  human  faculties,  the  guide  to  their 
right  use,  and  the  guard  against  that  miserable  abuse  which  far  and  wide  embitters 
life, — can  be  either  theoretically  or  practically  understood,  when  no  two  philosophers 
are  agreed  as  to  what  the  faculties  are ; and  few  writers  on  education  have  thought 
of  appealing  to  them  in  their  speculations.  For  the  professions  men  are  forced 
separately  to  fit  themselves;  but  many  go  at  once  into  the  Legislature,  \vith  little 
better  than  “ dead  language”  education,  school  and  college  habits,  and  much  prac- 
tice in  field  sports. 

323S.  Can  you  state  any  defects  in  the  constitution  of  society,  resulting  from 
tliese  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes? — In  every- 
thing that  depends  upon  mental  and  moral  relations,  such  as  the  soundness  of  our 
legislation,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  and  customs,  all  is  uncertainty  : we 
have  no  fixed  principles  in  social  affairs ; scarcely  two  individuals  recognize  the 
same,  if  the  same  individual  remains  true  at  one  time  to  what  were  his  own  at 
another.  Hence  it  follows  that  controversy  distracts  and  impedes  the  moral,  the 
political,  and  we  may  certainly  add,  the  religious  world ; parties  and  sects  divide 
society,  disputes  and  hatreds  are  the  daily  experience  of  life,  and  a wide-spread 
selfishness,  regulated  it  is  true  by  strict  law,  but. in  its  spirit  in  direct  opposition  to 
Christianity,  is  the  characteristic  of  society.  I consider  that  this  selfish  and  un- 
social aspect  of  society  is  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  moral  and 
intellectual  education.  Not  only  has  there  been  no  luoial  education  to  exercise 
and  improve  benevolent  and  social  feelings,  but  the  selfish  have  been  encouraged 
by  positive  institutions  ; for  the  race  of  self-preference,  self-exaltation,  and  monev- 
getting,  is  begun  in  our  earliest  schools,  and  never  ceases  till  the  grave  closes  over  us. 

3239.  Does  religion  do  nothing  to  soften  this  hard  and  unsocial  state  of  feeling? 
—Religion,  as  yet  taught,  does  little  to  that  end  : it  is  not  taught  in  a way  to 
influence  conduct ; it  is  too  doctrinal  and  dogmatical,  too  much  a separate  duty, 
and  to  find  it  in  a practical  form  in  human  intercourse  is  lamentably  rare,  even 
among  its  most  showy  professors.  The  want  of  moral  exercise  in  childhood, 
and  the  positive  exercise  of  selfishness  through  life,  are  too  much  for  the  best  weekly 
sernions  that  were  ever  delivered.  When  we  do  see  religion  opei’ating  pow’erfully 
in  individuals,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  found  to  be  religious  feeling  only,  often 
running  into  ianaticism  and  even  insanity. 

3240.  ^Vhat  is  the  efi'ect  ot  this  defective  and  even  perverted  education  upon 
legislation  ?— In  the  absence  of  guiding  principle,  for  the  science  of  morals  and 
government  is  yet  in  the  crudest  state,  legislation  is  experimental,  empirical  and 
haphazard  ; and  hence  the  useless  debates,  divisions  and  controversies,  which  have 
hitherto  constituted  public  business.  Legislation  is  too  much  held  to  be  practical, 
and  to  be  impeded  by  principle  ; it  comes  hot  and  confident  from  impressions,  feel- 
ings, and  instincts,  from  the  set  of  notions,  however  taken  up,  which  serves'  each 
individual  as  a system  of  principles,  and  which,  (according  to  Mr.  Combe,  in  his 
“ Lonstitutiou  of  Man,”)  “although  he  may  not  have  methodized  them,  or  even 
acknowledged  them  to  himself  as  a theory,  yet  constitute  to  him  a standard  by  which 

r of  all  questions  of  morals,  politics  and  religion,  and  dogmatises 

with  all  the  pertinacity  of  the  most  obstinate  theorist  on  earth.’'  Hence  the  sta- 
tionary and  interminably  disputed  state  of  all  questions  which  require  thinking ; the 
misapprehension  and  contempt  of  the  soundest  principles  expounded  by  superior 
and  the  denunciation  of  all  such  appeals,  as  what  is  called  “ an  intolerable 


do  you  say  to  the  pursuits  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes:  dc 
mey  indicate  a defective  education  and  resourceless  mind  ? — The  middle  classes 
f professions,  or  in  commerce,  to  live ; and  thev 

.Plf  =«  i- laughing  at  any  one  who  goes  off  the  rail-road  ol 
fW  P condition  of  his  fellow  creatures  ; because,  if  he 

Scedin  tl”  “f 

'ihfch  Ttee  do  not  require  to  toil  in  the  race  for  that 

some  ilW?;  ™cuum,  with  many  honourable  and 

sta«e'of  .ne  r “if  f “P  ‘’y  sports,  bj  a retrograde  to  the  hunting 
otXa  S’  rh  f P Esqnimaux,  ^t  could  not  be  said 

T cannot  live  in  the  country  without  field  sports, 

of  such  M®  “a  ™bonal  happiness  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  prevalence 

n.Q  ■ ^ ° i ^be  preponderance  of  the  selfish  and  sensual  feelings  ends  in 

0 0^  « vanity 
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2S6  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 

“ vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.”  The  very  humble  pursuits  of  young  men  of  fashion 
their  utter  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  health,  their  indolence  and  aversion  to  air 
and  exercise,  their  disregard  of  everything  but  rank  and  wealth  in  their  often  ill. 
assorted  marriages,  and  their  general  defiance  of  nature’s  laws,  are  visited  with 
diseased  functions  and  enfeebled  frames ; these  descend  to  their  offspring  till  tbe 
race  degenerates,  and  imbecility  and  insanity  are  found  in  the  palaces  of  the  great 
in  a much  larcer  proportion  than  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  ’ 

3244.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  ceaseless  wealth-getting  propensities  and  habits 
of  the  middle  classes  r — They  lead  to  very  serious  social  evils.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  hasten  to  be  rich,  beyond  the  course  of  nature ; engage  in  adventures 
for  which  they  have  neither  knowledge  nor  talents ; enter  into  the  most  inconsiderate 
partnerships;  lend  and  borrow,  and  involve  themselves  and  others  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  rashest  speculations.  Machinery,  which  should  abridge  bodily  toil, 
and  leave  reasonable  leisure  to  the  manual-labourer,  has  been  used  only  to  overstock 
markets.  Prices  fall  ruinously  low  ; the  labourer,  lately  overworked,  is  thrown  idle, 
and  left  to  starve  or  be  supported  on  charity.  What  are  called  better  times  return- 
the  glut  is  removed  and  work  is  abundant ; but  tlje  spirit  of  money-getting  anaiu 
defeats  its  own  end  ; again  tbe  market  is  glutted,  and  the  labourers  again  thrown 
into  idleness,  starvation  and  misery.  All  this  was  verified  tearfully  in  the  years 
1825-26-27.  Large  bodies  of  workmen  were  supported  on  charity;  yet  their  idle 
hours,  distributed  properly,  M'ould  have  amply  supported  them  daily.  Nature,  by 
the  very  necessity  to  health  of  muscular  exertion,  evidently  meant  a certain  portion 
of  labour  for  all  men.  Even  pleasure  is  attached  to  it,  for  it  is  voluntarily  souglitwhen 
it  is  not  compelled  by  necessity,  and  when  it  is  withheld  from  tbe  solitary  convict; 
but  the  over-labour  imposed  by  the  selfish  and  amassing  manufacturer  on  his  ope- 
rative, defeats  its  own  end  ; and  the  labourer  is  thrown  idle  longer  than  all  tlie 
time  put  together,  which  in  each  day  would  have  given  him  salutary  labour  and 
sufficient  bread.  Tbe  selfishness  of  the  master  is  paid  back  by  the  workmen,  who 
when  ‘’good  times”  return,  strike  for  higher  wages:  by  this  manufactories  have 
been  stopped  for  months ; and  it  has  happened  that  this  has  sometimes  res- 
cued masters  from  the  next  glut,  l>y  which  their  over-trading  neighbours  were 
suliering.  At  this  moment  we  are  prosperous  ; but  our  capitalists  are  still  unedu- 
cated and  still  greedy;  a blind  competition  will  urge  them  on,  another  and  another 
glut  will  stop  them,  and  their  labourers  will  again  and  again  be  thrown  idle,  tillau 
enlightened  education  shall  put  the  race  for  vvealth  under  i-ational  regulations,  that 
it  may  not  ruin  its  votaries,  starve  all  that  depend  upon  them,  and  subject  society 
to  a constant  alternation  of  much  prosperity  and  overwhelming  misery. 

3245.  Have  you  yet  exhausted  the  effects  on  society  of  the  defective  educatioa 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes? — Tiiat  would  not  be  easy;  the  customs  and 
habit.s  of  society  are  degraded  by  the  utter  want  of  a high  morality,  which  is 
another  word  for  civilization : we  have  national  jealousies  and  hatreds,  and  exclu- 
sive international  systems  ; we  talk  of  our  “ natural  enemies  ;”  we  have  self-defeat- 
ing commercial  restrictions,  offensive  war,  game  laws,  a vengeful  criminal  code, 
cruel  rural  sports,  horse-racing,  betting,  gambling-,  prize  fighting,  duelling  ; we  have 
fashion  and  its  heartless  exclusiveness,  descending  far  lower  than  what  is  called  tbe 
world  of  fashion,  and  hence  we  have  the  separation  of  tbe  classes  of  society,  iaopea 
distrust,  defiance,  and  hostility. 

3246.  Do  you  not  con.sider  that  selfishness  is  implanted  in  us  for  wise  ends  by 
the  Creator? — Self-love  is,  for  very  wise  ends,  and  were  it  not,  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely defective  ; selfishness  is  the  abuse  of  properly  regulated  self-love. 

3246'*.  Is  it  not  better  to  regulate  self-love  than  to  exclude  it  from  tbe  view 
altogether  ? — I do  not  exclude  it  altogether ; I speak  of  it  in  its  abuse,  and  say  that 
our  institutions  are  not  calculated  to  regulate  its  use,  but  to  encourage  its  abuse; 
and  this  evil  has  gone  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  find  it  in  a great  majority  of 
individuals  in  a state  of  over-exercise  and  abuse.  I do  not  mean  to  exclude  any 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Creator,  and  among  these  a proper  attention  to  our  own 
interest  and  welfare  is  an  important  one  : but  an  exclusive  attention,  to  tbe  neglect 
of  the  happiness  of  all  around  u.s,  is  so  much  the  common  practical  feeling  ot 
society,  that  the  few  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  benefit  and  the  weal  ot 
their  fellows,  are,  under  the  present  operation  of  general  selfishness,  considered  to 
do  a very  weak  and  foolish  thing. 

3247.  Does  not  enlightened  selfishness  teach,  us  that  the  good  of  all  harmonizes 

and  is  in  fact  identical  with  our  own  self-interest  ?— No  doubt,  if  you  take  tbe 
word  “ enligiitened  selfishness”  in  ils  widest  sense,  it  would  result  in  the  exercise 
of  our  highest  feelings  and  intellectual  powers.  . 
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'24$.  Then  jour  system  does  not  contemplate  seif-love  being  held  up  as  an 
odious  quality,  but  rather  as  one  the  exercise  of  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
ivatched  and  regulated  ? — Ves ; but  we  have  not,  under  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation anv  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  that  regulation,  but  on  the  conti*ary  actual 
nositive  institutions  of  a contrary  tendency,  to  the  immense  injury  of  society. 

* •524Q.  You  stated  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  you  would  continue 
the  juvenile  school  to  the  age  of  14  ; how  would  you  follow  up  the  education  after 
that  period? — For  the  education  beyond  that  age,  having  reference  to  the  middle 
and  the  higher  classes,  there  ought  to  be  institutions  for  carrying  forward  to  a yet 
hicher  point  of  attainment,  that  of  which  they  have  had  the  elements  in  the  ele- 
mentarv  .schools  ; and  whether  those  are  called  academies,  or  colleges,  or  univer- 
sities, will  depend  verv  much  upon  the  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  and  attainment 
which  is  there  communicated.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  young  men  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  of  the  higher  too,  should  have  the  benefit  of  well-constituted 
academies  as  near  their  own  homes  as  possible;  and  for  that  purpose  tho.se 
academies  might  be  established  in  the  different  counties,  or  in  two  counties  or  in 
three  counties,  making  a district.  It  appears  to  me  if  those  academies  were 
properly  constituted,  that  they  might  bring  on  the  pupil  to  that  point  that  he  might 
go  to  the  superior  studies  of  the  university  directly;  and  it  depends  entirely  upon 
peculiar  local  circumstances,  for  example,  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  whether 
there  should  be  anything  intermediate  between  well-regulated  academies  and  the 
universities.  I should  say  that  in  Scotland  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any- 
thing between  them. 

32,50.  Although  that  might  be  the  case  with  respect  to  Scotland,  yet  in  Ireland, 
where  there  is  but  one  university,  would  you  say  that  an  academy  affording  even 
the  most  improved  kind  of  elementary  education  would  be  sufficient  to  prepare 
for  the  university? — I think  it  might  be  desirable  in  Ireland  that  the  academies 
should  be  established  in  counties,  and  that  there  should  be  a college  in  each  of  the 
four  provinces. 

3251,  Something  upon  the  plan  of  the  minor  Scotch  universities? — Something 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  universities;  but  the  Scotch  universities  are  really 
universities  in  their  character;  they  embrace  all  branches  of  literary  and  scientific 
instruction,  besides  the  faculties  of  the  various  professions. 

3252.  What  studies  would  you  recommend  for  academies  — I am  disposed 
to  tlank  that  there  should  be  provision  made  at  least  for  ffie  teaching  of  living 
foreign  languages,  in  those  academies.  I think  it  is  exactly  at  that  period  when  the 
pupil  would  learn  with  the  best  effect,  and  with  the  greatest  facility ; therefore  I 
should  make  provision  for  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  French,  Italian  and 
German,  in  the  academy, 

J-.53*  What  course  of  science  would  you  recommend  in  the  academies  r — 
I should  recommend  that  the  elementary  instructions  obtained  in  the  elementary 
school  should  be  carried  on,  and  that  in  the  physical  sciences  the  pupil  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  instructed  in  their  practical  applications  ; he  should  be  a practical 
chemist,  and  himself  perform  all  the  chemical  experiments,  and  be  taught  even  to 
construct  chemical  apparatus,  a matter  which  in  the  practical  course  of  Dr.  Reid, 
of  Edinburgh,  is  particularly  attended  to  ; so  that  when  a young  man  goes  abroad 
with  what  I formerly  described  as  an  admirable  arrangement  of  a cheap  portable 
apparatus,  capable  of  performing  all  the  experiments  of  chemistry,  he  should  be 
enabled  also  to  restore  the  apparatus  when  damaged,  destroyed,  or  lost. 

3254-  In  mineralogy  and  other  sciences  would  you  make  use  of  similar  practical 
applications? — I am  a little  at  a loss  to  distinguish  that  stage  exactly  from  the 
college  stage;  I confess  that  I do  not  feel  that,  with  a proper  elementary  education, 
this  intermediate  academy  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  I should  think  that  a 
pupil  well  educated  at  an  elementary  school,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  be  in 
condition  to  go  at  once  to  that  higher  training  which  he  would  receive  at  a well- 
constituted  college. 

3255-  What  course  would  you  prescribe  for  a well-constituted  college  ? — I think 
1 could  not  have  a better  idea  of  a well-constituted  college  than  the  Belfast  Acade- 
mical Institution  ; it  combines  all  about  which  I have  now  been  asked  with  respect 
to  an  academy,  and  also  the  higher  attainments  which  belong  to  a college.  The 
- cademical  Institution  of  Belfast  appears  to  me  to  embrace  both  academy  and 
coUege  m as  perfect  a form  as  it  has  probably  hitherto  been  attained. 

rVi  think  there  ought  to  be  professors  in  such  an  institution  of  all 

e ditierent  branches  of  learning ; and  would  you  compel  the  student  to  attend  all 
004  ■ the 
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the  different  lectures  on  each,  or  would  you  allow  him  to  select  such  as  he  considered 
most  conducive  to  his  own  purposes? — I should  leave  him  perfectly  free  at  that  period 
of  education.  The  necessity  of  the  elementary  education  for  all  classes  is  regulated 
by  another  rule  than  what  would  apply  to  the  more  advanced  period  now  alluded 
to ; and  I should  not  make  it  imperative  that  the  pupil  should  go  through  the  whole 
course,  but  leave  him  to  judge  of  what  is  desirable  and  necessary  for  his  future  views 
and  avocations ; but  I should  give  every  encouragement  to  as  extensive  an  applica^ 
tion  of  the  benefits  of  those  institutions  as  possible. 

3257.  In  the  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  sufficient  provision  made  for  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  practical  pur. 
poses  of  life,  such  as  the  construction  of  machinery,  surveying,  engineering,  &c,; 
would  you  recommend  as  an  addition  to  such  institutions  the  establishment  of 
special  schools  for  such  purposes,  as  in  France  r — I am  unwilling  to  multiply  schools; 
I think  that  the  multiplication  of  schools  would  always  be  attended  with  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  the  pupils ; and  ther'efore  I should  wish  to  see  what  is 
now  alluded  to  engrafted  and  superadded  to  such  an  institution  as  the  Belfast 
Academy  ; and  I think  it  might  be  very  easily  so  superadded,  with  this  advantage, 
that  the  practical  applications  would  be  actually  taught  w’ithia  the  same  walls  wi(i) 
the  principles  and  the  theory. 

3258.  Would  you  recommend,  on  the  same  principle,  that  schools  of  art,  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  one  in  reference  to  theory,  and  the  other  with  reference  to  their 
application  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  should  always  be  attached  to  those  in- 
stitutions?— It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  ; and  then  they  would  become  verj- 
complete  seminaries  for  the  education,  at  least  of  the  middle  classes,  to  the  utmost 
that  could  be  wished. 

3259.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  connexion  of  a school  of  art  with  institutions 
where  ancient  literature  and  language  is  studied,  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
artist  in  the  first  instance,  in  giving  him  the  principles  upon  which  his  art  depends, 
and  rescuing  it  from  the  character  of  a mere  trade  j and,  upon  the  other  side,  to 
the  classical  student,  in  furnishing  him  with  the  models  of  ancient  art,  as  one  of  the 
best  commentaries  upon  ancient  mind,  literature  and  character? — I think  it  would 
be  appropriate,  viewing  as  I have  done  classical  studies  as  a branch  of  the  fine  arts 
in  several  of  their  characters.  I should  think  that  the  connexion  now  alluded  to 
would  be  natural. 

3260.  In  the  scientific  part  of  the  institution,  you  have  stated  that  you  would 
establish  professorships  for  all  the  different  departments  of  science ; would  you,  ia 
connexion  with  those  different  departments,  establish  also  voluntary  societies,  such 
as  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  at  Belfast  in  particular,  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  sciences  in  private,  or  out  of  the  schools? — I should  certainly  not  prevent 
the  establishment  of  such  private  associations,  but  I do  not  see  that  they  would 
form  any  part  of  the  actual  establishment. 

3261.  How  would  you  arrange  the  internal  constitution  of  such  institutions,  the 
number  of  professors,  their  rank,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  institution  should 
be  governed? — The  number  of  the  professors  would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  the  distinct  classes  to  be  taught.  I should  propose  that  they  should  be  upon 
a footing  of  perfect  equality,  but  that  there  should  be  over  them  a principal  or 
rector,  or  governor,  who  should  be  the  organ  of  communication  between  them  and 
the  higher  controlling  power.;  and  that  the  professors  should  form,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  their  head,  a senatus  academicus  for  the  purpose  of  internal  regulation, 
responsible  always  to  some  higher  power. 

3262.  Would  you  require  that  the  principal  should  be  elected  by  the  senahis 
academicus,  or  appointed  by  some  superior  authority  ? — I do  not  see  any  objection 
to  his  being  elected  by  the  senatus  academicus. 

3263.  How  would  you  appoint  the  first  professors  of  such  institutions? — 
ring  to  my  former  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a great  Educational  Board,  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  and  to  the  Public,  I should  propose  that  the  professors  should 
owe  their  appointment  to  the  direct  patronage  of  that  Board. 

3264.  After  that  period  would  you  give  the  appointment  to  the  Board,  or  ka^ 
it  to  the  senatus  acadevncus  ? — should  be  disposed  to  give  much  weight  to  die 
recommendation  of  the  se7iatus  academicus,  but  I do  not  see  any  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  first  appointment  and  the  subsequent  filling-up  of  vacancies. 

3265.  Would  it  not  give  too  great  a patronage  to  the  Board,  and  is  it  not  very 
important  that  the  individual  chosen  to  fill  any  vacant  chair  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  harmony  with  the  professors  constituting  the  senatus  academicus  of  anv 
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such  institution? — Certainly;  if  the  exercise  of  such  elective  power  were  to  secure  James  Smp5oti,^&q. 

harmony,  but  it  might  depend  upon  circumstances  whether  the  election  might  not  — 

separate  the  minority  from  the  majority  in  a state  of  anything  but  harmony.  And  10  August  1835. 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  might  be' danger  that  the  appointment  by  the  board 
niiolit  be  unwelcome  to  the  whole. 

3266.  Do  you  think  that  both  objects  could  be  to  a certain  degree  combined, 
bv  the  senatus  presenting  three  candidates  whom  they  thought  most  proper,  to  the 
board,  and  by  the  board  selecting  one  ? — I think  that  would  be  a mode  of  removing 
very  much  the  disadvantages  of  either  the  senaizis  academkus  electing  or  the  board 
appointing;  and  that  that  mode  of  offering  what  in  Scotland  is  called  a Utt,  from 
the  French  word  elite,"'  might  be  a very  advantageous  mode  of  harmonizing  all 
concerned. 

3267.  Has  not  such  a mode  of  election  a tendency  to  check  the  canvassing  which 
naturally  arises  where  only  one  name  is  chosen  ? — Yes,  I should  think  it  has. 

326S.  How  would  you  pay  the  professors  ? — I should  propose,  as  the  class  of 
society  they  educate  are  able  to  afford  fees,  to  pay  them  by  fees  almost  exclusively, 
with  very  slender  salaries,  as  one  mode  of  .securing  their  exertions.  The  universi- 
ties in  Scotland  are  supported  by  fees  almost  entirely.  The  salaries  of  the  professors 
at  Edinburgh  are  absolute  trifles  ; they  depend  upon  their  fees  ; and  there  are  pro-' 
fessors  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  who  make  2,000  1.  a year  from  their  chairs. 

3269.  There  might  be  some  cases  in  which,  from  the  fewness  of  pupils  in  conse- 
quence of  local  and  peculiar  circumstances,  they  would  be  left  altogether  without 
means  of  subsistence,  unless  a certain  sum  were  granted  to  them  by  the  public. 

Would  you  not  at  least  require  that  the  salary  should  be  adequate  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  teacher,  and  provide  him  with  the  ordinary  means  of  subsist- 
ence, leaving  the  fees  to  act  as  a stimulant  for  his  exertions? — It  would  be  very 
desirable  that  professors  should  be  put  above  mere  want,  but  I should  endow  them 
very  slenderly. 

3270.  Would  you  make  the  fees  of  the  different  courses  of  the  same  amount,  or 
v’ould  you  lower  the  fees  of  some  courses  in  proportion  to  the  greater  demand  for 
such  studies,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public  ? — I should  be  disposed 
to  leave  that  to  the  regulation  of  the  senatus  academicus. 

3271.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  that  the  amount  of  fees  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  senatus  academiem  in  a body,  or  by  the  professor? — It  would  be 
safer  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  senatus  academicus  in  a body,  but  1 do  not  think 
it  is  a subject  which  requires  the  interference  of  the  Board  of  Education,  nor  would 
they  be  the  best  judges. 

3272.  In  leaving  the  arrangement  of  the  fees  entirely  to  the  senatus  academkus, 
would  not  tlie  danger  arise  that,  in  case  any  particular  professor  were  obnoxious  to 
this  body,  they  might  arrange  the  fees  on  so  high  a scale  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
chance  of  numerous  pupils? — That  possible  evil  did  not  occur  to  me.  I should 
provide  for  the  remedy  of  it  by  giving  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
a matter  to  which  they  would  be  exceedingly  appropriate. 

3273.  You  have  stated  you  would  place  these  institutions  under  the  general  in- 
spection and  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  ; how  would  you  provide  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings? — In  the  same  way  as  I should  provide  for  the  build- 
ing and  outfit  of  the  elementary  schools,  by  the  State. 

3274.  Then,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions,  would  you  provide  equally 
by  assessment  r — By  assessment  upon  the  district  where  they  exist,  in  so  far  as 
necessary,  over  and  above  fees. 


327.5-  For  the  Academy  by  assessment  upon  the  county,  and  for  the  Provincial 
College  by  assessment  upon  the  province  ? — Yes. 

3276.  How  would  you  administer  the  assessment? — Where  grand  juries  exist, 

I should  say  decidedly  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  and  by  ail  the  grand  juries 
in  the  province,  for  the  larger  and  more  extended  establishments.  In  Scotland  we 
have  no  grand  juries,  but  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  there  are  orand  juries  * 
I Cannot  see  a better  machinery.  ’ 

3277.  You  are  aware  that  in  Ireland  the  grand  jury  machinery  is  applied  to 
various  charitable  institutions,  and  you  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  auolied 
to  colleges  and  academies  ?— Certainly  not- 

jury  system  in  Ireland  is  at  presents  nominating  system. 

M 'tansfer  to  such  a system  as  that,  the  assessment  of  the  people 

nn„„  I would  you  not  apprehend  that  such  institutions  might  become 

“popular  from  that  circumstance  alone  ?— That  evil  might  result,  but  I have  heard 
p P that 
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i/amci  SiwjjwB, Esq.  that  there  is  an  intention  of  correcting  it,  by  giving  to  grand  juries  a renresenf  r 
character,  and  in  that  case  such  an  evil  would  cease  to  be  apprehended 

3279.  You  have  stated  that  in  the  arrangement  you  would  propose  tomak  f 
the  assessment  of  a parish,  for  the  support  of  an  elementary  school,  you  would 
quire  for  the  management  of  such  local  funds  a body  appointed  by  the  same  T 
payers  that  contribute  the  funds ; would  you  not  think  that  a similar  boctv  w w 

be  necessary  to  control  the  funds  for  the  academies  and  colleges? Certainiv  u 

the  same  principle.  •'* 

3280.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  appointment  of  the  local  committees  in 

towns  for  instance  ? — To  a towm  council,  properly  constituted.  ’ 

3281.  Provided  it  were  a representative  body  ? — Yes. 

3282.  And  upon  the  same  principle,  in  counties  you  would  give  it  to  tbe<yratid 

juries,  provided  they  were  representative  bodies? — Yes.  “ 

3283.  You  think  that  would  be  preferable  to  giving  it  to  the  rate-payers  en 
masse  ? — Decidedly  ; besides  the  rate-payers  en  masse  are  the  constituents  of  tke 
municipal  town  council. 

32S4.  On  what  grounds  do  you  prefer  in  towns  the  town  council,  and  in  coun- 
ties  the  grand  jury,  to  a meeting  of  the  rate-payers  en  wn:5^e?—Presumiu<»  that  the 
grand  jury  in  counties,  and  the  town  council  in  towns,  shall  be  made  really 
and  bond  Jide  representative  bodies,  elected  by  qualified  classes,  includimr  the 
i-ate-payers,  I should  hold  that  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  put  the 
power  alluded  to  into  their  hands  than  into  the  hands  of  the  rate-payers  either  in 
the  town  or  the  county  at  large,  who  would  never  be  got  to  attend,  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  the  power  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a very  few,  probably, 
upon  the  spot,  be  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  cause  great  dissatisfaction. 

3285.  Would  you  recommend  the  appointment  by  these  committees,  so  cousli- 
tuted  by  the  grand  jury  or  by  the  town  council,  of  visitors,  on  the  same  principle 
as  you  have  recommended  them  in  the  parishes,  for  visiting  the  elementary  schools? 
— I think  quite  upon  the  same  principle. 

3286-  In  combination  with  these  colleges  and  academies  would  you  reconimead 
the  e.stablishment  of  Agincultural  Schools,  specially  destined  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting agriculture  in  particular  districts,  and  for  the  improvement  of  those  large 
classes  of  the  population  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in  general  from  waatof 
skill  as  much  as  from  ivant  of  industiy? — The  establishment  of  those  schook 
would  be  very  important.  I have  reason  to  know  that  there  is  one, — to  the  forma- 
tion of  which  a lady  has  mainly  contributed ; I mean  Lady  Noel  Byron— actually 
in  opeiation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acton;  and  I understand  very  success- 
fully, and  that  it  is  tending  to  very  beneficial  ends. 

3287.  Ireland  being  principally  an  agricultural  country,  do  you  not  conceire 
that  in  a gieat  degree  its  backwardness  arises  not  so  much  from  indisposition  orio- 
dolence  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  from  want  of  proper  skill  and  a proper 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  skill,  in  the  application  of  industry  ? — I should  hold  so. 

3288.  And  that,  therefore,  these  agricultural  schools,  if  properly  constituted, 
would  go  far  to  remove  that  reproach  and  to  bring  into  action  resources 
which  at  present  he  dormant?— Understanding  that  the  agricultural  schools  no» 
alluded  to  should  be  of  the  same  description  as  that  established  by  Lady  Byron, 
namely,  limited  lo  improve  the  skill  of  the  working  agriculturalists,  their  advan- 
tage might  be  very  obvious.  I have  here  the  prospectus  of  her  ladyship’s  agricul- 
tural  school  w-hich  I will  deliver  in.-[^/^e  mtness  delwered  in  ike  «] 

32^9.  VVould  you  connect  their  administration  in  any  manner  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  omer  portions  of  education  in  the  country,  or  leave  them  entirely  to 
system^^  exertion  ?~I  should  be  disposed  to  make  them  a part  of  the  general 

3290.  It  has  been  found  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  great  improvement  bas 
been  derived  from  individuals  acquainted  with  agriculture  making  occasional  visits 
to  different  parts  of  the  country.  Would  you  recommend  such  ambulatory 
instruction  in  agriculture,^  or  would  you  confine  it  to  the  agricultural  school?— Tbe 
Idea  ot  itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture  is  entirely  new  to  me;  I have  not 
considered  it ; but  I could  imagine  that,  if  the  visits  were  not  too  short,  they  might 
be  very  advantageous,  and  at  least  might  excite  greater  interest,  and  a greater 
disposing  for  self-improvement  than  otherwise  would  exist.  They  would  have 
a good  e^ct  m exciting  interest  and  attention,  but  they  could  not  be  so  beneficial 
in  their  effects  as  permanent  establishments. 

3291.  Do  you  not  think  it  quite  essential  in  an  agricultural  school,  not  only  If'' 
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the  pro'penty  of  the  school,  but  for  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  neighbouring  Jamet  Simpson, Eb^. 

nirric^ultural  population,  that  the  labour  should  be  bond  Jide  such,  and  the  profit  - 

should  be  clear  and  unquestionable  ?— Certainly.  . , , August  1835. 

•■<202.  In  any  school  where  such  results  did  not  exist,  ivould  you  recommend 
the  continuance  of  that  school? — I think  it  would  die  of  itself. 

•’0Q3,  You  conceive  the  advantages  of  agricultural  schools  to  be  very  consider- 
abie'r would  vou  extend  the  observation  to  industrial  schools  generally,  whether 
applied  to  the  agricultural  or  to  the  mechanical  or  artisan  population  of  the 
country  ?— There  is  for  the  artisan  population  of  the  country  the  means  of 
iustruction  by  apprenticeships,  which  are  more  applicable  to  them,  particularly  if 
they  are  of  a stationary  kind,  than  they  are  to  the  agricultural ; and  on  the  principle 
of  not  unnecessarily  multiplying  seminaries,  or  branches  of  seminaries,  perhaps  the 
best  wav  in  which  Uie  future  labourer,  or  mechanic,  or  artisan,  can  be  instructed  in 
his  own  department  is  under  the  tuition  of  a master  of  the  art  who  is  practising  it 
as  a trade. 

3204-  Are  not  apprenticeships  as  at  present  conducted  liable  to  objections  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  masters  of  the  best  processes  ?— Certainly  they 
are,  but  I think  that  a free  competition  in  apprenticeships  would  tend  to  remedy  that  ; 
but  there  would  be  an  advantage,  no  doubt,  in  a more  advanced  and  improved  system 
of  apprenticeship,  in  properly-constituted  schools  for  artisans. 

3205.  If  certain  industrial  or  technological  courses  were  connected  with  the 
academies  and  colleges,  do  you  think  that  such  arrangement  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  establishing  separate  schools  ? — We  have  found  in  Edinburgh,  and  it 
has  been  found  in  Glasgow',  and  I believe  in  London,  that  the  establishment  of 
mechanics’  institutions  has  greatly  removed  the  evil  alluded  to,  and  brought  out 
genius  in  that  class  of  life,  w hich  would  never  have  been  heard  of  in  the  old  routine 
of  working.  And  those  mechanics’  institutions  are,  I think,  perhaps  a better  w’ay 
than  positively  establishing  schools,  in  attending  which  the  w'orking  classes  w'ould 
think  they  lost  their  lime. 

3296.  In  assessing  towns,  counties  and  provinces  for  such  institutions,  you  would 
limit  the  application  of  the  assessment  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions 
Yes,  in  exact  analogy  to  elementary  schools. 

3297.  You  would,  therefore,  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the 
professors,  to  the  repairs  of  the  buildings  and  to  tbe  maintenance  of  the  apparatus 
and  other  properly  : — I would. 

3298.  For  that  purpose  you  would  require  that  tbe  Board  on  one  side,  and  the 
difi'erent  districts  upon  the  other,  should  co-operate ; but  would  you  not  also 
require,  in  order  to  cany  this  co-operation  fully  into  effect,  that  the  district  should 
maintain  a system  of  inspectorship  and  report? — I should  say  that  would  be  quite 
as  necessary  under  the  general  Board  of  Education  as  in  relation  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

3299.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  objection  on  the 
part  of  those  bodies  to  such  inspectorship  being  exercised  by  the  board  ? — There 
ought  not  to  be. 

3300.  Would  you  place  the  university  also  in  relation  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  anyway? — I should  not  be  disposed  to  place  the  university  under  the 
control  of  the  board. 

3301.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  its  being  so  far  in  relation  with  tbe  board 
as  to  be  understood  to  furnish,  at  specified  periods,  a report,  under  a particular 
form,  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  institution? — So  far  from  seeing  any  objec- 
tion to  that,  I think  it  w'ould  be  highly  advantageous,  and  might  be  realized 
without  any  disadvantages  whatever. 

3302.  You  see  in  this  no  infringement  of  tbe  rights,  or  any  diminution  whatever 
of  the  benefits  of  the  universities  ? — Certainly  not,  nor  of  their  consequence. 

3303*  Particularly  if  the  Board  were  constituted  of  such  characters  in  point  of 
rank,  and  knowledge,  and  public  confidence,  as  you  formerly  alluded  to? — Certainly. 

3304*  Auxiliary  to  those  departments  of  public  education  there  are  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  which  deserve  encouragement,  such  as  the  various  branches 
of  supplemental  and  subsidiary  education.  Would  you  apply  the  same  regulations 
which  you  have  proposed  for  the  administration  of  the  colleges  and  schools  to 
these  institutions? — Certainly;  I consider  them  applicable  to  those  institutions 
which  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  ulterior  education,  after  14,  of  the  manual- 
labour  class. 

3305-  What  would  be  the  course  which  you  would  recommend  to  be  pursued  in 
p p 2 reference 
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James  Swnp5on,Esq.  reference  to  that  class  of  institutions  ? — I should  wish  every  facility  to  he  f»ive 

the  working  classes,  to  supply  any  defect  in  their  education  by  the  establTshm  ^ 

10  August  1835.  of  ^sociations  for  lectures,  adult  schools  and  mechanics’  institutions  ; I can  snT 
to  perhaps  one  of  the  best  associations  for  cheap  lectures,  and  I believe  almost  th 
sole  one  yet  in  full  operation  : it  is  in  Edinburgh : it  has  existed  for  three  ve  * 
and  has  become  quite  a kind  of  university,  with  lectures  upon  all  the  subjects 
science.  These  are  delivered  from  November  till  April,  three  or  four  evenians ' 
the  week,  at  half-past  eight,  after  the  time  of  shop  shutting ; and  the  shopkeeper” 
have  by  general  consent  agreed  to  shut  at  eight,  on  account  of  these  lectures  and 
those  at  the  mechanics’ institution.  Both  sexes  attend.  They  have  beerr  hitherto 
exceedingly  popular,  and  very  successful.  1 have  in  my  possession  the  successive 
reports  of  the  institution,  which  I shall  be  happy  to  deliver  in.  [Tlie 
delivered  in  the  same. — Vide  Appendh-I  So  successful  has  it  been  that  the 
example  is  being  followed  in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Kirkaldy  and  several 
other  places  in  Scotland;  and  1 understand  in  Manchester  and  Exeter,  andlo 
some  other  towns  in  England,  who  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  directors 
of  the  Edinburgh  Association. 

3306.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  these  institutions  are 
regulated  and  connected  with  each  other  in  America,  under  the  name  of  the 
Lyceum  system? — I am  not. 

3307.  How  would  you  propose  that  such  institutions  should  be  supported  • in 
a manner  analogous  to  the  other  institutions  for  education? — I think  there  is  no 
reason  for  denying  to  them  the  benefit  of  the  same  permanent  public  support 
which  the  others  receive.  They  are  for  purposes  quite  as  beneficial,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  supported.  An  institution  like  that  in  Edinburgh  should  have  the 
benefit  of  support  to  enable  it  to  have  the  necessary  buildings. 

3308.  The  primary  support  would  be  of  course  Ihe  sums^'to  be  expended  upon 
the  building  and  outfit  of  the  establishment? — Yes;  a large  well-constructed 
lecture  theatre,  (a  thing  very  much  wanted  in  Edinburgh  ; for  there  is  no  law 
popular  lecture  theatre,  the  Association  being  obliged  to  hire  a large  public  roora\ 
also  the  other  accommodations,  and  an  apparatus,  philosopiiical  and  other. 

3309*  you  aware  of  any  inconveniences  arising  at  present  from  the  great 
difficulty  of  obtaining  contributions  or  sums  for  the  building  of  these  establish- 
ments ? — I am  aware  of  that,  because  in  the  very  association  for  cheap  lec- 
tures, to  which  I ijavc  directed  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  the  lecturers  are 
exceedingly  inconvenienced  for  want  of  proper  accommodation.  They  hope,  but 
I am  afraid  at  a very  distant  period,  as  their  funds  increase,  to  be  able  to  accom- 
modate themselves.  I do  not  see  the  possibility  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  so 
adequately  for  many  years  to  come,  from  their  surplus  funds. 

3310-  Do  you  not  think  that  these  surplus  funds  could  be  as  well  applied  in 
furnishing  museums  and  apparatus,  and  such  like  objects,  as  in  erecting  the  original 
buildings? — No  doubt  they  would. 

33"-  aware  that  if  the  buildings  and  museums  existed,  many  indi- 

viduals would  be  glad  to  contribute  various  objects  either  of  art  or  nature,  who  at 
present  do  not  feel  inclined  to  do  so  from  the  want  of  a permanent  and  appropriate 
local}  There  is  nothing  that  increases  more  the  weight  and  value  of  “a  name” 
than  a good  “local  habitation,”  and  it  is  considered  by  this  Association  in  Edin- 
burgh that  the  establishment  of  a proper  building  and  accommodations,  and  an 
apparatus,  would  give  them  an  impulse,  and  attract  to  tliem  a degree  of  public 
attention  and  public  support  that  would  be  quite  invaluable.  I should  have  meu* 
tioned,  that  of  that  Association  the  directors  are  all  of  the  rank  of  merchants  or 
tradesmen ; and  when  they  propose  to  associate  with  them  men  of  higher  status, 
those  men  ail  advise  them  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  very  creditable 
to  any  community  that  men  in  business  should  of  themselves  establish  and  conduct 
an  association  by  which,  to  persons  in  their  own  rank  of  life,  are  conveyed  the 
benefits  of  a considerable  attainment  of  scientific  and  philosophical  knowledge*. 

33^2.  In  applying  public  funds  to  the  erection  of  tiiese  buildings,  would  you 
require,  as  an  essential  condition,  that  the  town  should  put  itself  under  assessment 
lor  their  maintenance? — Certainly. 

^ 3313-  Would  you  use  the  same  machinery  for  assessment  in  these  instances  as 
m the  others  already  stated  ?—I  should  use  the  same  machinery. 

3314.  Would  you  apprehend  a considerable  demand  upon  the  public  purse  for 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions  ?— Not  a very  great  demand. 

, 33 '5-  Would  it  not  be  a terminable  demand,  and,  until  terminated,  constantly 
diminishing? — It  ivoulcl.  3316.  lou 
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3316.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  t/amesSmpson, ’Esq. 

buildinjfs  would  be  very  considerable  after  the  buildings  were  once  erected  ? — 

Certainly  not ; it  would  be  desirable  that  the  instruction  should  be  offered  as  10  August  1835. 
much  as  possible  at  a moderate  rate.  Bnt  it  comes  at  a period  when  the  individuals 

reaping  instruction  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  return  for  it. 

3317.  Do  you  approve  of  joint  stock  companies  of  shareholders  for  the  erection 
of  such  institutions  ? — I do  not  think  I need  give  any  opinion  upon  that  point,  for 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained. 

3318.  Does  this  objection  occur  to  you,  that  from  the  shares  being  transfer- 
able, they  produce  at  subsequent  periods,  in  many  instances,  an  interference 
with  the  original  establishment  not  contemplated  by  the  founders,  and  that  this 
interference  sometimes  proves  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
institution  ? — I think  that  is  an  evil  which  would  necessarily  result  from  joint  stock 
companies.  If  they  are  established  at  all  upon  the  principle  of  gain,  they  would 
have  an  additional  feature  that  would  occasion  all  those  disadvantages,  and  even 
more  j and  in  any  way  I should  wish  to  see  them  avoided  where  there  is  a much 
better  mode,  viz.  the  establishment  by  the  public  at  large  of  those  essential  insti- 
tutions. 

3319.  One  of  the  objects  of  these  institutions  being  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  a sense  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  and  a conviction  that  they  have 
a right  to  such  knowledge  from  the  public,  do  you  not  conceive  that  institutions 
deriving  their  support  from  the  public  in  every  way,  first,  from  the  Board,  and 
secondly,  from  the  rate-payers,  afford  an  infinitely  belter  guarantee  for  such  feelings 
than  any  societies  established  by  joint  stock  companies  or  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution ? — They  are  in  every  view  to  be  preferred. 

3320.  Do  you  recommend,  as  one  means  of  ameliorating  the  public  character  of 
the  country,  the  establishment  of  museums,  galleries,  and  collections  of  art? — 

Certainly  they  are  most  desirable  ; and  that  early  moral  training,  and  practice  and 
exercise  of  refinement,  which  are  not  only  inherent  in  the  ^vhole  system  of  infant 
schools,  but  which  we  have  found  most  beautifully  to  result  in  practice,  would  render 
them  perfectly  safe.  The  destructive  tendencies,  which  have  even  required  legislative 
interference  to  prevent  in  this  country,  are  entirely  removed  in  the  infant  school, 
and  the  little  denizens,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  their  flower-borders  and  their 
fruit-trees,  ana  their  elegant  little  ornaments,  are  trained  to  a degree  of  refinement 
which,  if  carried  on  in  after-education,  ^vould  not  only  render  safe  museums  and 
botanical  gardens,  and  such  resorts  of  elegance  and  refinement,  but  would  render 
them  highly  beneficial  even  to  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  by  the 
refinement  which  they  would  encourage. 

3321.  If  the  moral  training  you  speak  of  were  made  universal  in  the  country, 
and  combined  with  an  early  appreciation  of  art,  would  you  require,  under  such 
improved  circumstances,  such  restrictions  as  now  too  generally  exist  upon  the 
admission  of  the  lower  classes  to  our  galleries  and  museums  ? — None  whatever.  In 

present  state  of  the  lower  classes  their  admission  to  such  places  is  utterly 
impossible;  and  ^gentlemen  who,  upon  the  principle  of  kindness  and  liberality, 
and  a wish  to  refine  a populace  which  has  not  been  early  in  life  properly  refined* 
have  ojiened  their  galleries,  and  their  gardens  and  their  parks,  have  been  forced 
again  to  close  them. 


3322.  In  the  constitution  of  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  the  38th  rule  is 
that  the  children  shall  not  be  allowed  keys  for  their  bureaus  or  boxes ; is  not 
that  the  principle  you  inculcate,  and  is  it  not  completely  opposed  to  the  system 
pursued  with  regard  to  all  our  present  institutions? — No  doubt  of  it:  there  is 
something  very  pleasing  in  that  suggestion. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  Italy  the  peasants  from  the  Sabine  Mountains 
near  Home,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  Capitol,  and  that  in  oilier  parts  of  Italy,  on  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Adobbo 
lestival  of  Bologna,  the  paintings  of  private  persons  are  exhibited  in  the  streets 
and  no  injury  sustained  ? — I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I have  read 
ot  It, and  heard  it  from  those  who  have  seen  it;  and  I know  also  that  in  France 
the  Parisians  of  all  ranks  visit  the  Louvre. 

33H-  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  to  the  adoption  of  similar  arrang-ements  in 
his  country,  ,f  the  children  cvere  educated  upon  a proper  systeo,  ?_If  you  be^ia 
‘ certainly  succeed  in  giving  the  same  character  to  this  country; 

Ttalio  the  British  or  Irish  character  is  inferior  to  the 

n , with  proper  early  training,  for  the  destructive  tendency  is  often  the  result 
^ ' P P 3 ' of 
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of  sheer  ignorance,  you  will  prevent  it,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  infant  schools- 
and  I can  speak  from  my  own  experience  of  the  infant  school  in  Edinburgh ; I could 
with  perfect  confidence  admit  the  children  into  gardens,  museums,  or  any  situatioos 
of  refined  resort;  and  I have  been  informed  that  the  same  was  remarkably  true 
with  the  manufacturing  juvenile  population  under  Mr.  Owen,  at  New  Lanark. 

3325.  You  think,  then,  that  we  have  begun  at  the  wu-ong  end  in  placing  restric- 
tions  and  prohibitions  upon  the  public  institutions,  when  we  ought  first  to  have 
formed  or  corrected  the  public  mind  and  taste  ? — Certainly  we  have. 

3326.  And  you  think  it  might  be  remedied  by  forming  a proper  taste  in  youth 
and  by  opening  in  after-life  the  public  institutions  for  its  gratification  ? — Certainly.’ 

3327.  You  think  there  is  a great  error  in  first  mis-educating  the  people,  aod 
afterwards  visiting  upon  them,  in  the  form  of  prohibition,  the  effects  of  our  own 
neglect  and  mismanagement? — Both  error  and  injustice. 

3328.  In  managing  these  institutions,  you  have  stated  that  the  public  should 
provide  the  buildings,  and  then  that  they  .should  be  maintained  by  assessment;  would 
you  constitute  a committee,  appointed  by  the  town  council,  for  their  regulation,  upon 
the  same  principle  as  for  the  other  institutions.^ — I should. 

3329.  Would  you  require  that  the  Board  should  inspect  these  several  institu- 
tions in  the  same  way  as  the  other  establishments  for  education  — It  would  be  very 
desirable  that  they  should  know  how  they  were  conducted. 

3330.  And  consequently  you  would  require  periodical  reports  similar  to  those 
presented  by  the  other  institutions? — Yes. 

3331.  Would  you  have  the  reports  throughout  the  kingdom  presented  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes,  so  as  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

3332.  And  you  conceive  that  by  that  means  the  public  would  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a regular  precis  of  the  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  throughout 
the  whole  country  ? — The  very  idea  of  such  a thing  implies  such  an  advance  of  the 
whole  system  of  education  and  public  improvement,  that  it  is  very  delightful  to 
contemplate  it. 

3333.  You  see  no  portion  of  this  system  that  would  not  work  well  with  the 
other? — Not  only  work  well  with,  but  aid  the  other. 

3334.  And  you  see  no  evil  that  w'ould  result  to  society  at  large  from  this  simul- 
taneous encouragement  of  intellectual  and  moral  pursuit? — The  very  reverse. 

3335*  Can  you  give  any  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  general  cul- 
tivation ? — I should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Messrs.  Murray,  father  and  sons,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  great  Caledonian 
pottery  at  Glasgow,  employing  between  200  and  300  labourers,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages.  Those  gentlennen  have  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  indi- 
viduals, and  even  for  the  older  wlio  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  an  excellent 
school,  attended  by  at  least  100  pupils.  There  are  two  teachers  well  qualified  to 
give  the  best  instruction.  The  school-house  is  on  Sundays  a chapel  for  all  who 
choose  to  attend  it.  Its  perfect  ventilation  is  attended  to.  They  are  about  to 
establish  exercising  ground  for  the  workmen,  where  they  can  have  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, athletic  games,  quoit  playing,  and  various  other  sports,  and  the  means  of 
bathing.  They  have  encouraged  associations  of  the  workmen  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion, and  also  for  the  purposes  of  a friendly  society,  and  they  have  even  introduced 
some  means  of  refinement  and  amusement  for  them,  such  as  the  encouragement  of 
a band  of  music ; and  when  I visited  the  pottery  I was  surprised,  when  leaving  it, 
to  be  saluted  by  a full  and  very  good  band  of  martial  music,  completely  trained. 
This  is  encouraged,  and  all  in  the  pottery  who  have  a turn  for  music  are  led  to 
cultivate  it.  I should  be  glad  to  see  provision  made  for  furnishing  the  working 
classes,  in  their  winter  evening  resorts,  their  reading  rooms  and  halls,  the  means 
of  hearing  and  practising  good  music ; for  I can  see  no  mode  more  certain  oI 
keeping  them  from  sensual  pursuits  and  from  intemperance  than  those  very  esta- 
blishments. And  the  experience  of  the  Messrs.  Murray  has  been,  that  their  work- 
men are  particularly  sober,  having  other  pursuits  which  attract  them  away 
the  public-house  and  other  sensual  habits ; and  I should  like  to  see  attached  to  w 
subsidiary  means  for  the  improvement  and  refinement  of  the  great  body  of 
working  people  proper  airing  grounds,  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham’s  Bills  refer.  Tha 
which  he  calls  the  attractive  legislation,  will  enable  and  will  entitle  the  Legis^^® 
to -apply  afterwards  the  restrictive,  if  it  shall  be  necessary,  although  the  necessity  w 
the  restriction  would  be  very  much  diminished.  Habits  of  cleanliness  are 

important  to  health,  and  essential  to  refinement.  I have  long  advocated 

baths  for  working  men,  which  I observe  Mr.  Buckingham  also  proposes,  accessi 
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at  the  most  moderate  rate,  if  not  gratis.  The  waste  hot  water  of  steam  engines 
misht  be  so  applied,  and  is  actually  so  in  some  manufactories,  since  the  visit  of 
the  cholera. 

3336.  If  apprenticeships  are  to  continue,  should  they  be  regulated  so  as  to  allowthe 
continuance  of  the  education  of  the  apprentice  by  means  of  the  subsidiary  system  ? — 
I am  happy  that  point  has  not  been  forgotten.  There  can  be  no  subsidiary  education 
of  that  slave  called  an  apprentice,  as  apprenticeships  are  now  misregulated  ; a boy 
of  14,  or  younger,  is  made  to  work  an  hour  earlier  and  an  hour  later  than  the 
strongest  journeyman,  and  that  immediately  after  the  comparative  ease  he  enjoyed 
at  home,  and  for  from  five  to  seven  years  he  has  not  one  hour  given  him  for 
improvement.  He  loses  all  his  previous  education,  and  makes  no  advance.  This 
crying  evil  loudly  demands  reform. 

3337-  Do  you  think  the  hours  of  labour  to  all  should  be  in  some  degree  abridged, 
and  a fair  portion  of  leisure  secured  to  the  labourer? — Education  were  useless 
without  this,  and  society’s  advance  depends  upon  it. 

333S.  On  referring  to  the  criminal  statistics  of  France  and  Prussia,  and  other 
continental  nations  where  education  is  encouraged,  have  you  any  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  diffusion  and  advancement  of  education  has  tended  to  increase 
crime,  or  the  reverse? — 1 should  hold  that  education,  such  as  in  the  course 
of  my  long  evidence  I have  been  endeavouring  to  recommend,  would  most 
undoubtedly,  from  its  very  nature,  greatly  diminish  crime ; for  crime,  I have  before 
said,  is  the  abuse  of  the  animal  propensities,  which  it  is  the  object  of  education  to 
prevent,  by  regulating  these,  and  increasing  the  control  of  the  moral  sentiment  and 
intellect.  Where  education  has  not  diminished  crime,  it  has  been  an  education 
which  is  undeserving  of  the  name,  chiefly  instrumentary,  that  of  reading  and  writing  ; 
and  the  statistical  map  of  France  by  M.  Guery,  which  has  led  apparently  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  has  reference  to  that  imperfect  education  which  consists  merely 
in  reading  and  writing,  which  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  bad  purposes  as  well 
as  good.  And  in  conclusion  of  my  evidence,  I should  like  to  say,  that  I consider 
that  the  realization  of  such  a system  as  I have  now  been  so  long  employed  in 
developing,  would  in  one  view  almost  pay  its  oven  expenses,  namely,  by  the  great 
diminution  of  the  necessity  of  an  immense  public  outlay  for  the  punishment  of 
crime. 


3339-  in  order  to  put  such  a system  in  full  operation,  would  you  consider  that 
a legislative  measure  would  be  requisite.? — It  could  never  be  done  without  a great 
legislative  measure, — the  greatest  ever  achieved  by  any  nation  on  earth. 

3340.  \ ou  would  not  allow  it  to  be  regulated  by  the  inclinations  of  Govern- 
ment, or  individuals  amongst  the  Government? — Certainly  not. 

3341.  You  would  require  a positive  and  distinct  law  upon  each  portion  of  the 
system  ? — A positive  and  distinct  law,  to  give  it  weight,  importance  and  efficiency. 

3342.  Do  you  think  that  great  difficulties  would  exist  in  drawing  up  and  passing 

such  a law  ? — i think  any  difficulties  that  do  exist  have  been  already  noticed  in 
the  course  of  my  evidence ; but  I should  submit  that  the  Legislature  ought,  for  an 
so  mighty  an  object,  to  disregard  all  obstacles,  and  to  use  all  their  power  to  effect 
that  great  plan  in  spite  of  difficulties  that  are  dependent  upon  prejudices,  and  igno- 
rances, and  interests.  ° 

3343-  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  acquaintance  with  similar  transactions  in 
history,  that  where  the  cause  is  really  just  and  beneficial,  a determination  to  carry 
It  clearly  and  boldly  into  effect  has  vanquished  those  difficulties  in  a much  shorter 
period  than  was  at  first  anticipated  ?— We  have  not  to  go  far  back  in  history  for  an 
example : the  great  measure  of  reform  has  been  carried  by  the  power,  of  the 
Legislature,  supported  by  the  people,  upon  that  very  principle.  The  Slave  Trade, 
and  (mlonial  Slavery,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  furnish  vet  farther  encouraffe- 
ments  to  proceed.  “ 


o344-  And  now  that  the  country  is  under  the  operation  of  a new  constitution, 
recognising  the  right  of  the  lower  classes  in  a greater  degree  than  ever  to  interfere 
in  their  self-government,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a matter  no  longer  of  choice, 
u actually  incumbent  upon  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  government  as  soon  as 
possible  to  take  up  this  question  of  education,  with  a view  to  a legislative  settle- 
en  . think  that  that  course  is  no  longer  a matter  of  choice,  it  is  a matter  of 
ern  necessity,  and  points  out  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  expect  to  reap  from  the 
^ a measure  of  reform  those  national  and  social  advantages  which  it  is  intended 
working  will  be  irritating,  grating,  and  unsatis- 
anrt  V ^ ^ ^ ^ mucli  greater  diffusion  of  light,  and  knowledge, 

and  morality,  than  the  present.  ® 

• p p 4 3345.  At 
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3345.  At  present  a great  portion  of  the  population  can  read  and  write-  • 

it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  many  of  the  evils  which  are  dreaded  from’th^ 
diffusion  of  education  are  infinitely  more  probable  from  the  sort  of  false  or  mis* 
education  to  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  exposed,  than  if  an  efficient 
and  ameliorated  system  of  education  were  put  in  action  by  the  powers  of  the  Govern 
mentand  the  People  combined? — I have  no  doubt  of  it;  it  has  been  in  everv 
one’s  experience  discovered  that  reading  is  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  the  perusal 
of  the  verv  worst  species  of  publications,  and  that  writing  has  also  been  used  for 
extremely  doubtful  and  even  criminal  purposes ; and  that  a great  deal  more  willbg 
necessary  than  these  mere  instruments,  which  are  capable  of  that  perversioo  and 
which  the  immoral  and  the  unenlightened  are  very  apt  so  to  pervert.  ’ 

3346.  Do  you  conceive  that  abstaining  from  all  legislation  upon  this  subject 
will  be  of  any  use  in  preventing  or  in  diminishing  the  continuance  of  those  evils- 
— Certainly  (he  reverse. 

3347.  What  then  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  tk 
Legislature  upon  the  subject? — I think  their  course  is  clear;  legislation  is  forthwith 
required;  judicious  legislation  must  be  according  to  circumstances;  but  that  the 
establishment  of  a proper  machinery  in  the  form  of  a Board,  and  a commencement 
with  sufficient  and  adequate  means  of  training  teachers  in  Normal  schools  for  the 
whole  country,  should  be  adopted  without  delay  ; and  it  is  matter  to  me  of  con. 
siderable  disa[)pointment  that  this  Session  is  likely  to  pass  over  vvitiiout  anytliini 
being  done. 

3348.  In  Ireland  we  have  already  considerable  facilities  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
existence  of  such  a Board,  and  in  the  inclination  which  is  evinced  bv  their  last 
Report  of  ctiiTying  out  into  effect  one  of  the  suggestions  you  have  offered;  would 
you  not  think  that,  with  such  facilities  before  us,  it  would  be  a matter  of  great 
interest  and  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  consolidate  such  advantages  as 
soon  as  possible  by  a distinct  legislative  measure? — I am  persuaded  that  Ireland  is 
in  a position  to  make  thegreat  experiment  effectually,  and  that  the  great  educational 
battle  for  England  and  Scotland  is  to  be  fought  there.  It  is  to  me  a source  of 
great  pleasure  to  find  Ireland  so  far  advanced,  and  I am  happy  that  I have  been 
called  to  give  iny  evidence  in  this  Committee  rather  than  any  other,  because  I feel 
that  everything  I have  said,  if  of  any  value,  will  tell  more  directly  and  produce 
effect  more  immediately  in  the  Irish  than  it  would  do  in  an  English  or  Scottisli 
measure;  England  and  Scotland  will  see  the  great  plan  tried  in  Ireland,  and  I ex- 
pect it  will  be  so  well  and  so  effectively  tried,  that  its  direct  transference  to  this 
country,  making  allowance  for  certain  local  peculiarities,  will  be  matter  of  very 
easy  legislation. 

3349-  Committee  to  understand,  that  in  most  of  the  opinions  you  have 
expressed  there  is  a coincidence  between  you  and  the  other  geutlcmen  whom  you 
have  mentioned  as  interested  in  the  amelioration  and  extension  of  education  ?— 
To  a great  amount,  certainly.  I should  not  say  upon  all  points,  but  very  geuerally. 
My  evidence  agrees  mainly  with  what  I believe  to  be  the  opinions  of  Professor 
Pillans : we  do  not  exactly  a^ee  upon  classical  literature;  we  may  differ  as  to 
school  fees,  and  seme  other  points,  but  I should  have  the  approbation  of  Professor 
Pillans  of  much  of  iny  evidence.  I can  say  positively  that  I should  have 
Mr.  George  Combe,  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  Dr.  Poole,  Dr.  Brigham,  and  Dr. 
Caldwell,  of  America,  Messrs.  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Maclaren,  of  the  “ Scotsman,” 
all  going  along  with  me  in  prirlciple,  and,  as  a consequence,  in  most  of  the  details, 
vyhich  i have  given  in  evidence.  Mr.  Wood  differs  from  me  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  emulation,  and  prizes  and  places,  and  several  other  points.  As  actual 
educators,  I may  include  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  the  Hill-street  Academy,  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Dorsey,  of  the  High  School  Glasgow,  Dr.  Reid,  Mr.  George  Lees,  and  I 
may  add,  Piofessor  Malden,  of  the  London  University,  all  formerly  mentioned. 

3350-  Does  this  coincidence  of  opinion  extend  to  the  machinery  as  well  aslo 
the  quality  of  the  education  ?— The  gentlemen  I have  mentioned  as  concurring, 
I think  I may  say,  agree  with  me  substantially,  both  as  to  machinery  and  quality- 

^ 335  Would  you  recommend  that  the  professors  of  the  colleges  should  reside 
m college,  or  in  the  town  ?— In  the  town,  as  they  do  in  Edinburgh.  I should  wish  l» 
unmonssticize  all  educational  institutions,  both  as  to  teachers  and  taught,  and  rencist 
them,  what  they  ought  to  be,  preparatories,  if  I may  use  the  word,  for  the  legitinM® 
use  of  the  whole  of  the  human  faculties,  for  the  business  of  life,  and  the  genew 
happiness  of  society. 
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Martis,  11"  die  Augusti,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Richard  Anthony  Blake,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

^2^2.  YOU  are  a Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  ji.  .4,  juahe.  Esq. 
Ireland  r — 1 am. 

3353-  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  investigating  the  state  of  educa-  n August  1835. 
tion,  both  elementary  and  academicalj  in  Ireland  ? — I have. 

2^'^,  Have  you  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Board  since  its  form- 
ation ? — Yes. 

3355.  Have  you  attended  the  meetings,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
both  the  internal  management  of  the  Board  and  the  nature  of  the  arrangements 
which  they  adopted  in  building  and  in  aiding  schools  ? — I have. 

3356.  Has  your  residence  been  habitual  in  Dublin? — In  Dublin,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it. 

3357.  What  are  the  days  of  meeting  of  the  Board? — The  Board  meet  once 
a week,  on  Thursdays  ; the  Board  also  have  meetings  on  other  days,  when  business 
requires  that  they  should. 

335S.  Are  they  summoned  by  notice  ? — There  is  a notice  sent  on  Wednesday  of 
the  meeting  on  Thursday;  there  is  a notice  in  like  manner  sent  of  any  other  meet- 
ing that  is  to  be  held. 

3359.  Where  do  they  meet? — At  the  Office  of  Education  in  Merrion-street. 

3360.  Do  you  keep  records  of  each  day’s  meeting? — We  do  ; the  names  of  the 
commissioners  present  are  entered,  and  a minute  is  made  of  everything  that  is 
done. 

3361.  What  is  the  average  attendance  at  the  Board  ? — To  make  a Board  there 
must  be  three  ; but  any  two  commissioners  may  do  business  of  minor  importance. 

3362.  Do  the  same  persons  attend,  or  is  there  a considerable  variety  in  the  at- 
tendance r — Some  members  of  the  Board  are  constant  in  their  attendance  ; other 
members  of  the  Board,  from  their  avocations,  are  not  able  to  give  the  same  con- 
stant attendance. 

3363.  Who  are  the  persons  most  frequently  in  attendance,  the  official  or  the  non- 
official persons.? — There  is  no  difference  in  that  respect,  except  that  Mr.  Caviile, 
who  is  the  only  paid  commissioner,  is  in  constant  attendance.  I beg  leave  to  add, 
that  in  the  preparation  of  the  works  which  we  publish,  every  member  is  consulted  ; 
every  sheet  is  sent  to  each  member,  and  if  he  thinks  proper  to  make  any  changes, 
those  changes  are  considered  by  the  Board. 

3364.  As  to  the  changes  vvhich  any  individual  thinks  proper  to  suggest,  is  it 
necessary  the  entire  Board  should  adopt  them,  to  give  them  the  force  of  a regu- 
lation, or  are  they  decided  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  Board  present  ? — We  never 
had  a division  upon  a change;  sometimes  a change  is  suggested,  and  then  the 
change  suggested  is  considered,  and  perhaps  Varied  so  as  to  meet  the  general  feel- 
ings of  the  Board. 

3365-  Should  any  individual  member  object  decidedly  to  any  particular  measure 
proposed  in  the  Board,  would  the  Board  adopt  such  measure  in  case  it  should  be 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  or  would  the  veto  of  a single  individual  be  sufficient  to 
negative  it? — No  such  case  has  ever  occurred;  we  have  all  approved  of  the  works 
we  have  published. 

^ 3366.  So  that  the  books  published  by  the  Board  may  be  considered  as  sanc- 
tioned not  merely  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  entire  Board  ?— Certainly  ; the  regu- 
Board  particularly  require  that  the  extracts  from  the  Scriptures, 
which  we  recommend  for  use  in  the  schools,  should  be  approved  of  by  the  entire 
ooard.^  The  word  “ entire*’  was  introduced  carefully,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
supposition  that  persons  of  one  creed  might,  by  forming  a majority  of  the  Board, 

Seim  forth  extracte  not  approved  by  those  of  another. 

Q Q 3367.  Has 
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Jl.  A.  Blnlce,  Esq.  Has  the  same  unanimily  prevailed  on  all  other  subjects  connected  with  tl 

management  of  education? — It  has.  I think,  in  the  election  of  one  clerk  h 

11  August  1835.  Board,  there  was  a difference  as  to  the  individual  to  be  chosen;  I recoiled  * 
other.  °° 

3368.  Is  that  the  only  instance  of  a division  occurring  in  the  Board  from  th 
first  period  of  its  establishment? — I think  that  is  the  only  one. 

3369.  You  said  that  only  one  member  of  the  Board  has  been  paid  • do  v 
consider  it  desirable,  in  establishing  a Board  of  National  Education,  that  the^membe'^ 

of  the  Board  should  attend  gratis,  or  be  paid  for  their  public  services? I think  it 

desirable  to  have  upon  the  Board  persons  of  a certain  rank  and  station  in  the  coun 
try,  and  that  such  persons  would  probably  not  take  payment.  I think  it  alsoneces' 
sary  that  there  should  be  upon  the  Board  one  person  at  least  who  would  am 
constant  attendance,  and  therefore  that  one  member  should  be  paid.  ® 

3370.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  President,  ur  any  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  Board,  should  be  paid? — I think  it  better  that  the  president  should 
not  be  paid  ; I think  it  is  desirable  that  the  chairman  should  be  a person  of  hinb 
station.  I am  satisfied  that  great  good  has  resulted  from  our  having  the  Dukeof 
Leinster  at  the  head  of  the  Board. 

3371.  Would  you  advise,  in  an  arrangement  for  the  formation  of  a Board  of 
Education,  that  a certain  number  of  the  members  should  be  e.v  officio  members  or 
that  the  appointment  of  all  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  either  of  the  Govern- 
ment  or  the  Legislature? — I should  think  it  objectionable  to  have  any  persona 
member  of  the  Board  ex  officio-,  I think  there  should  be  the  fullest  discretion  left 
in  the  Government  as  to  the  naming  of  the  commissioners. 

3372.  On  what  grounds  do  you  form  that  opinion? — It  might,  for  instance, 
happen  that  an  ilrchbishop  of  Dublin  would  not  be  a person  approving  so  of  the 
principles  of  the  Board,  and  disposed  so  to  give  his  time  to  the  business  of  it,  as  dte 
present  Archbishop  does ; therefore,  if  you  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Arch- 
bishop for  the  time  being  should  be  a member  of  the  Board,  you  might  render 
it  impossible  that  the  Board  should  work  at  all ; and  so  with  respect  to  other 
officials. 

3373*  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  if  it  were  not  advisable-to  make  any  particular 
dignitaries  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board,  that  particular  classes  of  dignitaris 
should  be  represented  therein;  for  instance,  that  there  should  be  some  one  bishop 
of  the  Established  church,  another  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  and  someone 
elder  or  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ? — I think  it  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Board  should  be  so  composed,  but  I should  think  it  at  the  same  time  best  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  to  select  the  individuals. 

3374-  1^0  you  admit  the  necessity  of  having  individuals  from  different  classes  or 
sects  ?— I think  it  quite  desirable  that  you  should  have  the  different  sects  repre- 
sented in  the  Board,  in  order  to  give  it  public  confidence. 

3375*  Is  DOt  that  feeling  of  confidence  most  essential  at  present  to  the  progress 
of  national  education  ?— I consider  it  vitally  essential. 

337^*  At  a future  period,  perhaps,  there  may  not  be  the  same  jealousy  of  one 
sect  towards  another ; and  if  that  jealousy  in  any  degree  should  subside,  perhaps 
you  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  such  representatives  r — If  all  jealousy  should 
subside,  it  would  not  be  necessary;  but  I can  scarcely  conceive  such  a state  ofthings. 

3377'  You  have  stated  that  you  would  give  to  the  Crown  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Board  ; do  you  prefer  that  arrangement  to  self-election,  or  to  an 
election  on  the  part  of  the  people  ? — I do. 

337S.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  inconveniences  of  nomination  by  the 
Board,  and  what  of  election  by  the  people  ? — There  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  a 
want  of  adequate  responsibility  ; I should  be  afraid,  too,  in  case  of  election  by  the 
Board  itself,  of  something  like  nepotism  ; and  I do  not  think  the  selection  could 
with  safety  be  left  to  popular  choice. 

3379'  Particularly  in  the  present  feelings  of  the  country? — Particularly  in  th® 
present  feelings  of  the  country.  I cannot  conceive  any  principle  upon  wliich  ills 
necessary  to  leave  to  the  Crown  the  appointment  of  public  functionaries;  judicial 
functionaries,  and  so  forth,  to  be  exercised  through  responsible  Ministers,  that  does 
not  equally  apply  to  appointments  to  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

33S0.  Vou  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  havin®  representatives  of  different 
sects;  would  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  teaching  body  of  Ireland  should  be  in 
some  degree  represented  by  professional  teachers,  or  peisons  connected  profes- 
sionally with  the  art  of  education  ? — No,  I think  not 

3381.  Not 
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3351.  Not  even  one  r — Not  even  one. 

3352.  Is  it  not  a difficult  tiling  to  obtain,  in  the  constitution  of  such  bodies, 
persons  sufficiently  acquainted  practically  with  the  working-  of  education,  and 
consequently  may  not  many  questions  arise  which  the  Board  w'ill  find  a diffi- 
cultv  in  solving  without  such  members  ? — I think,  upon  all  questions  relating  to 
the  course  and  mode  of  education  on  which  the  Board  may  desire  information, 
tliev  can  obtain  it  from  their  head-master,  if  they  take  care  to  have  a good  one  : 
fortunately  we  have  a very  good  one.  We  intend,  too,  having  an  extensive  training 
establishment,  in  which  we  propose  having  five  professors,  as  mentioned  in  our  last 
report : the  Board  will  of  course  from  time  to  time  communicate  with  them  on 
practical  questions. 

3353.  Would  not  that  give  too  monopolizing  or  exclusive  a character  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Board ; and  do  not  you  think- that  the  general  teaching  body  of 
Ireland  should  have  some  individuals  more  closely  connected  with  them  than  the 
persons  in  the  training  school,  immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  desirable  ; I think  persons  who  are  not  masters  or  teachers  will  be 
more  free  and  better  able  to  judge  upon  such  que-stions  as  come  before  the  Board, 
than  masters  or  teachers  would,  who  might  come  with  professional  prejudices. 

3384.  Supposing  there  were  adopted  in  Ireland  what  has  been  already  in  use  in 
America,  periodical  conferences  of  teachers  in  the  capital ; do  you  not  think  they 
would  prove  a great  auxiliary  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  from  the  informa- 
tion which  they  might  furnish  of  the  state  of  education  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 
I think  they  would. 

3385.  Do  you  think  that,  combined  with  training  schools,  they  would  give  all  the 
information  which  could  be  required  — I think  they  would. 

3386.  Would  you  trust  the  management  of  education  in  any  manner  to  an  incor- 
porated body  of  teachers  ? — No. 

3387.  What  are  the  inconveniences  you  apprehend  from  such  arrangement? — 
My  notion  is  that  those  who  are  to  control  education  in  Ireland  should  be 
persons  possessing  qualifications  of  a nature  quite  different  from  those  that  one 
could  expect  to  be  possessed  by  teachers  in  general.  You  have  not  merely 
to  consider  the  question  of  teaching,  but  you  have  to  consider  many  questions 
of  great  public  importance : you  have  to  pay  a great  deal  of  regard  to  public 
feeling ; you  must  be  prepared  to  yield  your  own  opinions  or  your  own  prejudices 
upon  many  points,  and  to  consider  not  only  what  is  right  in  the  abstract,  but  what 
is  right  in  the  particular  state  of  the  counti-j',  what  is  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to 
the  country.  Now  persons  bred  up  to  a particular  profession,  frequently,  from 
particular  views  and  habits,  endeavour  to  make  ail  principles  and  considerations 
bend  to  them. 

33SS.  Should  you  apprehend,  from  the  appointment  by  the  Government  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  any  danger  of  a monopolizing  and  despotic  spirit  gradually 
diffusing  itself  over  the  management  of  education  ? — No,  I should  not,  provided 
proper  regulations  were  established  for  the  government  and  control  of  the  Board. 
The  present  Board  are  required  to  report  annually  their  proceedings  during  the 
previous  year ; the  reports  so  presented  by  them  are  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
thus  brought  under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  what  is  perhaps  equally  bene- 
ficial, the  control  of  public  opinion. 

33S9.  Do  you  think  that  the  control  of  Parliament  and  of  public  opinion  is  now 
suthciently  powerful  to  prevent  any  of  the  evils  which  might  be  apprehended  from 
the  direction  and  control  of  education  by  the  Crown  ?— I^hink  they  form  the  best 
control  that  can  be  conceived. 


339“-  Do  not  you  think  it  probable,  in  case  of  vacancies  occurring,  that  persons 
appointed  during  any  particular  Ministry  will  more  or  less  partake  of  the  feelings 
01  tbe  Ministry  m whose  time  they  are  appointed  ?— I suppose  they  may, 

3391.  Persons  possessing  such  feelings  would  be  more  likely  to  possess  the 
conudeiice  of  the  Ministry?— Certainly,  but  the  Board  being  composed  of  persons 
tl  political  competition  for 

me  omce  of  commissioner  ; and  the  Government  I should  hope,  in  appointing  to  the 
■ooard,  will  consider  fitness  rather  than  political  opinions. 

larve^h  "°u  importance,  that  not  only  tho  public  at 

j Legislature  and  the  Government  should  have  confidence  in  the 

l»,7c  u ° confidence  could  be  easily  attained  by  any  body 

such  a one  as  you  have  described?— I do  not  think  it  could. 

Q Q.  2 3393-  Would 


R.  A.  Blake,  Esq. 
II  August  1835. 
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ft.  A.  Blahe,  Esq.  3393-  Would  you  leave  to  the  Board  itself  the  appointment  of  its  President  o 

to  the  Crown  ? — I would  give  it  to  the  Crown.  ’ ^ 

II  August  1835.  3394-  Do  you  think  that  he  ought  to  be  a permanent  officer  ? — No,  the  thiutr 

works  so  well  at  present  that  I would  not  change  it;  at  present  the  comtnissioQer 
hold  during  pleasure. 

3395  • Are  you  favourable  to  the  appointment  of  a Minister  of  Public  Instructioo*' 
— If  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  were  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  of  the 
duties  now  appertaining  to  the  Board,  I should  be  against  the  appointment;  because, 
as  I have  already  stated,  I think  it  necessary  that  the  different  sects  of  Christians 
in  Ireland  should  see  in  the  Board  persons  in  whom  they  are  disposed  to  place 
confidence,  having  regard  to  religious  principles.  _ I do  not  think,  considering  the 
state  of  jealousy  that  there  is  in  Ireland  upon  religious  questions,  that  any  one  man 
be  he  the  best  and  purest  that  ever  existed,  would  be  regarded  with  that  decree 
of  confidence  which  I think  essential  to  the  success  of  the  system.  ° 

339G.  Supposing  him  to  |iave  the  assistance  of  a Board,  would  you  thea 
consider  the  appointment  as  desirable? — If  the  person  appointed  were  appointed  to 
hold  during  good  behaviour,  and  were  to  be  considered  as  a person  to  act  upwi 
fixed  principles,  as  the  Judges  of  the  land  do,  and  if  he  had  a council  to  advise  with 
upon  all  questions  that  might  from  time  to  time  arise,  and  if  that  council  \rere 
composed  of  persons  carrying  with  them  public  confidence,  I think  in  that  case  a 
Minister  of  Public.  Instruction  might  be  appointed  with  advantage ; but  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  being,  as  I presume  he  would  be,  the  chief  person  connected 
with  education,  should  be  a person  of  station,  well  known  to  the  public,  and  so 
calculated  to  secure  special  confidence  in  him. 

3397.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  (being  the  head  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country,  and  the  organ  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Board,)  that 
he  should  have  a seat  in  either  House  of  Parliament  ? — I should  think  it  might  be 

■ desirable. 

3398.  What  advantage  do  you  anticipate  to  result  from  the  appointment  of  such 
a Minister  of  Instruction,  beyond  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Board  as  at 
present  established? — The  principal  advantage  which  I should  anticipate  from  the 
appointment  of  a Minister  of  Public  Instruction  would  be,  that  you  would  have  a 
person  of  superior  station  and  attainment,  giving  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
business  of  education. 

3309.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  be  responsible 
for  the  system  of  education  in  the  country  ? — No,  I do  not  think  he  should  be  the 
sole  person  responsible. 

3400.  On  whom  would  you  impose  the  responsibility  ? — I should  place  the 
responsibility  in  the  Minister  and  his  council. 

3401.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  appointment  of  the  Council?— The  Crown. 

3402.  Do  you  think  that  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  supposing  it  were  decided 
that  there  ought  to  be  one,  should  be  elected  by  the  Board  in  quality  of  their 
President,  or  should  be  named  by  the  Crown  ? — I think  he  should  be  named  by 
the  Crown. 

3403-  Might  not  there  ensue  a want  of  harmony  between  the  Board  and  its  prin- 
cipal, if  the  members  of  the  Board,  for  instance,  should  be  named  by  one  Govern 
ment,  and  the  Minister  of  Instruction  by  a succeeding  and  adverse  Government?— 
There  might  be ; but  upon  all  questions  of  a political  nature,  and  the  present  ques- 
tion is  one,  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  both  sides ; we  must  balance 
the  one  against  the  other,  and  I think  it  is  safer  to  leave  the  appointment  to  the 
Crown  than  to  vest  it  elsewhere.  I should  consider  that  the  advisers  of  the  Crowu 
would  very  badly  perform  their  duty,  if  they  appointed  a person  to  be  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  whose  views  and  principles  differed  from  the  council  already 
existing.  I do  not  think  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  or  the  president  of 
the  Board,  or  the  members  of  the  Board,  ought  in  anv  case  to  be  governed  by  such 
political  considerations  as  peculiarly  distinguish  one  Government  from  another? 
they  should  act  upon  certain  fixed  and  settled  principles,  without  any  reference  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being. 

3404*  Supposing  there  were  a legislative  enactment  prescribing  distinctly  the 
duties  and  the  powers  of  the  Board,  would  not  you  consider  it  a sufficient  guarantee 
to  the  public  that,  under  any  change  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
the  public  interests  would  still  be  regarded? — I think  it  would ; the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Board  being  defined,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  act  being 
clearly  settled. 

® 3405.  Would 
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no5  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  should  be  &v  officio  R.  A.  BLuhs,  Esq., 
of  the  Board,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  that  country  r — — 

I loukinot  '•  ' 11  August  1835. 

^-406.  On  uhat  grounds  would  you  object  to  it,  besides  those  which  you  have  al- 
ready 'Stated  ?— The  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  necessarily  a political  character,  belong- 
incT  to  a particular  political  party ; he  is  changed  at  every  change  of  Ministry  ; and 
therefore  every  objection  which  could  be  made  to  having  the  Board  a mere  political 
institution,  would,  I think,  apply  in  a great  degree  to  having  him  at  the  head  of  it. 

3407.  Are  there  not  also  objections  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  duties  and 
occupations  which  of  course  devolve  upon  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  r ^I  appiehend 
tlie  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  as  laborious  duties  to  perform  as  any  Secretary  or 
other  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  an 
efficient  principal  of  the  Board ; he  could  be  nothing  more  than  a nominal 
president. 

3408.  Would  not  some  advantages,  however,  result  from  such  appointment : as 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  necessarily  holding  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  he  not  be  the  most  eligible  organ  of  the  Board,  and  the  person  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  could  rest  with  the  greatest  propriety  ? — I think  not ; he  never 
could  give  the  attention  to  the  business  of  national  education  which  a Minister 
responsible  for  it  ought  to  give  ; and  then  there  is  the  objection  on  the  ground  of 
politics  that  I have  already  mentioned. 

3409.  Do  you  think  that  the  Minister  of  Instruction  ought  to  have,  ex  officio^ 

a seat  in  one  or  other  branch  of  the  Legislature? — That  involves  considerations  of 
great  constitutional  importance.  If  other  Ministers  were  entitled  to  sit  by  virtue 
of  office,  he  too  should.  % 


3410.  Admitting  that  a Minister  of  Public  Instruction  would  be  a proper 
appointment,  would  you  attach  to  the  office  any  salary  ? — If  the  Minister  of 
Instruction  were  to  have  the  general  management  of  the  business  of  national 
education,  I should  consider  that  he  ought  to  bfe  paid,  and  paid  very  highly. 
I have  already  stated  that  I conceive  whoever  is  at  the  head  of  the  business  of 
education  in  Ireland,  should  be  a person  of  consideration. 

3411.  To  what  number  would  you  limit  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education? — I should  limit  it  to  the  number  of  the  present  Board. 

3412.  Supposing  the  Board  were  so  constituted  that  it  should  consist  of  a 
Alinister  of  Public  Instruction  with  a high  salary,  and  two  other  paid  Commis- 
sioners, do  you  think  it  probable  that  the  unpaid  Commissioners  would  exert  them- 
selves with  the  same  energy  they  do  at  present,  when  the  whole  responsibility 
rests  with  them  ; the  responsibility  being  in  that  case  transferred,  in  a great 
measure,  to  those  who  received  the  public  money  ? — I think,  in  that  case,  the 
persons  that  did  not  receive  salaries  would  be  little  more  than  nominal  or  honorary 
members  of  the  Board. 

3413.  Would  you  consider  this  arrangement  eligible,  a committee  of  the  Board, 
chosen  out  of  the  Board  itself  to  transact  their  ordinary  business,  and  this  committee 
while  sitting  to  be  paid? — I do  not  think  it  necessary;  there  is  at  present  but 
one  paid  commissioner  upon  our  Board  ; we  refer  to  him,  and  to  one  or  two 
officers  of  the  Board,  minor  questions,  upon  which  they  report  to  us,  and  we  act 
upon  their  report. 

3414.  Supposing  that  the  business  of  the  Board  were  considerably  to  increase,  by 
the  whole  education  of  the  country  for  instance  being-  placed  under  its  jurisdiction, 
would  you  not  then  require  either  a greater  number  of  members,  or  a greater 
activity  in  the  present  members? — I think  in  that  case  if  would  be  desirable  to 
have  one  or  two  more  paid  Commissioners,  but  I should  be  against  the  paid 
Commissioners  being  the  chiefs  of  the  Board. 

3415*  Do  you  think,  as  a general  principle,  that  where  you  have  to  deal  with 
a large  amount  of  official  business,  you  can  expect  from  private  individuals,  having 
a variety  of  important  avocations  of  their  own,  that  sacrifice  of  time,  or  impose  that 
responsibility  on  them,  which  you  are  entitled  to  do  when  you  give  an  adequate 
s^ary  to  the  persons  employed  ?— If  I were  speaking  with  respect  to  permanent 
ettects,  I should  apprehend  that  you  could  not- 

. 3416-  The  question  has  reference  not  to  the  partial  effort  which  is  trointr  on 
m Ireland,  but  to  the  establishment  of  a national  Board  which  shall  equally  ex^tend 
to  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  establish- 
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R.  A.  Blak,  Esq.  of  sooh  Board  it  would  be  desirable  to  set  out  upon  the  princinle  f 

requesting  unpaid  services  from  the  high  functionaries  employed? I should 

IX  August  1835.  certainly  not.  I should  consider  it,  in  that  case,  absolutely  essential  that 

commissioners  should  be  paid  ; their  duties  would  require  so  much  attentio  tl  ^ 
it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  persons  to  do  the  necessary  duty  unless  thev  • ^ 
paid.  ^ 

3417.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  arrangement  just  suggested,  an  actina  co 
mittee  for  the  ti-ansaction  of  weekly  or  even  daily  business,  and  paid,  the  remaini  I 
portion  of  the  Board  to  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  honorary  members  aadto 
be  convened  only  upon  more  important  occasions  ? — I should  be  afraid  that  the 
business  of  the  Board,  if  there  were  only  occasional  meetings  of  it,  would  devohe 
entirely  upon  the  particular  persons  charged  with  the  more  active  business.  Accord- 
ing- to  our  present  mode  of  proceeding,  we  allow  a member  of  the  Board,  with  two 
officers,  to  take  into  consideration  different  matters  of  business,  but  never  to 
decide  finally;  they  report  to  us  their  opinion  upon  each  point,  and  then  the 
Board  decide. 

341 8.  You  have  stated  that  one  member  of  your  Board  is  paid  ; why  is  there 
only  one  : is  it  in  consequence  of  particular  duties  devolved  upon  him,  not  imposed 
upon  the  other  members  ? — Mr.  Carlile  is  the  member  of  the  Board  who  is 
paid  ; he  is  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Dublin.  He  could 
not  devote  the  time  necessary  to  his  spiritual  duties,  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  ; he  has  therefore  given  up  the 
income  which  he  received  from  his  congregation,  and  the  commissioners  recom- 
mended to  the  Treasury  that  he  should  have  an  allowance  from  the  Board.  He 
receives,  out  of  the  annual  grant  made  to  us,  a salary  of  300 1.  a year,  and  a car 
and  horse  are  kept  for  him, 

3419.  Does  he  live  at  the  Office  of  Education  ? — He  does. 

3420.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  Board  that 
one  of  the  Commissioners  should  receive  payment? — I think  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  a commissioner  constantly  attending  the  business  of  the 
Board.  I do  not  think  that  the  business  of  the  Board  could  have  been  carried  on 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Carlile. 

3421.  From  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  Board,  would  you 
recommend  that  there  should  always  be  one  member  of  the  Board  so  paid?— 
I should,  certainly. 

3422.  Do  you  consider  300 1.  a year  an  adequate  salary  for  such  Com- 
missioner ? — I consider  ^00 1.  a year  a most  inadequate  salary.  I am  sure  that 
Mr.  Carlile  is  in  general  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Board  several  hours 
each  day. 

3423.  Do  you  think,  that  500 1.  should  be  the  minimum  ?— I do. 

3424.  Would  you  consider  it  a good  arrangement,  in  case  the  whole  education 
of  the  country  were  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  that  there  should  be  a 
Commissioner  similarly  paid  for  each  of  the  different  branches,  for  elementary 
education,  for  instance,  for  academical  education,  and  so  on  ? — My  attention  has 
only  been  called  to  the  elementary  branch ; if  other  branches  were  to  be  given 
in  charge  to  the  Board,  the  number  of  paid  commissioners  must  be  increased 
in  proportion. 

3425-  If  there  were  a greater  number  of  paid  commissioners,  you  think  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  other  commissioners  continuing,  as  they  are  at 
present,  unpaid? — I think  not. 

3426.  You  would  ndt  anticipate,  from  increasing  the  number  of  paid  commis- 
sioners, that  the  present  commissioners  would  relax  in  their  exertions  ? — I do  not 
think  they  would.  All  the  commissioners  enter  very  warmly  and  cordially  into 
the  business  of  the  Board. 

3427.  Does  the  Board  appoint  its  officers  ? — It  does. 

3428.  Who  are  the  officers  which  they  have  at  present? — The  secretary,  the 
accountant,  clerks  and  inspectors,  besides  the  bead -master  and  the  assistants. 

3429.  Does  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  any  degree  control  the  appointments? — Not 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

3430.  How  are  they  decided  ?— ’When  an  appointment  is  to  be  made,  the 
candidates  for  it  appear  before  the  Board  successively ; each  candidate  is  exaioiQed 
by  the  Board,  The  members  of  the  Board  note  his  examination,  each  according 
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to  his  own  views  of  it;  and  after  the  examination  is  over,  the  commissioners 
compare  notes,  and  then  express  their  opinions  seriatim. 

■'431.  To  what  subjects  does  the  examination  generally  apply? — It  applies  to 
the  particular  duties  of  the  office  for  which  the  person  is  a candidate;  the  exami- 
nation of  persons,  for  instance,  for  inspectorships,  goes  to  the  whole  course  of 
education,  the  whole  practical  system. 

3432.  Do  you  require  any  certificate  of  previous  education  to  qualify  them  for 
such  appointments? — Not  at  present. 

3433-  Would  it  not  be  an  eligible  arrangement  that  no  person  should  present 
himself  for  examination  who  could  not  produce  certificates  of  having  studied  some 
particular  course  calculated  to  prepare  him  for  the  duties  of  Inspector,  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  ? — Hereafter  we  expect  to  have  our  system  so  established  and 
conducted  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  all  the  higher  appointments  from  persons 
already  in  our  service ; at  present  we  could  not  do  that. 

3434.  Do  you  require  any  certificate  of  moral  character  ? — We  always  require 
certificates  of  character, 

3435.  Do  you  make  any  inquiries  with  respect  to  religion? — We  did  not  at 
first,  but  we  do  now,  with  the  view  of  mixing  Protestants  and  Roman-catholics  as 
much  as  possible  together.  The  first  appointment  of  inspectors  that  took  place 
was  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board.  Several  persons  appeared 
before  us  as  candidates ; each  commissioner  examined.  After  the  examination 
was  over,  from  the  number  that  were  before  us  we  had  to  select  four,  and  it  did  so 
happen  that,  without  the  slightest  communication  with  each  other,  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  religion  of  the  parties,  we  each  selected  the  same  four ; 
and  that  of  those  four  so  selected,  two  were  Protestants  and  two  were  Roman- 
catholics. 

3436.  What  time  does  the  examination  generally  last  ? — It  lasts  some  hours. 

3437.  Do  you  go  into  any  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  political  opinions  of  can- 
didates who  may  have  taken  an  active  part  in  Irish  politics? — It  would  be  an 
objection  to  any  person  that  he  had  taken  an  angry  part  in  Irish  politics.  It  is 
a rule  laid  down  by  the  Board  that  no  officer  of  it  shall  take  part  in  any  polemical 
or  political  discussion  j that  no  officer  shall  write  upon  any  polemical  or  political 
subject,  or  attend  meetings  polemical  or  political.  And  in  one  case  in  which  an 
officer  did  write  a political  pamphlet  after  that  rule  was  promulgated,  he  was  removed. 

3438.  Then,  to  be  a functionary  under  your  Board,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
competitors  to  restrain  the  expression  of  their  political  opinions  ? — While  they  are 
with  us  they  must  do  so. 

3439.  And  before  ? — I do  not  say  that  a man’s  having  given  expression  to 
particular  political  opinions  would  be  an  objection  ; but  if  he  gave  way  to  them  in 
such  a way  as  to  show  violence  of  temper,  or  an  indisposition  to  obedience 
to  due  authority,  1 should  consider  those  objections  to  his  being  received  into  our 
service. 

3440.  Would  you  consider  it  an  objection  that  he  was  known  as  a strong 
political  partizan  for  some  years  previous  to  bis  standing  as  candidate? — If  by 
strong  be  meant  intemperate,  I should. 

3441.  You  are  guided  in  your  choice  of  your  inspectors,  of  course,  by  a desire 
to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  character  of  impartiality? — We  are  very 
desirous  so  to  act  as  to  mark  neutrality. 

3442-  Have  any  complaints  been  made  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  those  Inspectors 
so  appointed? — There  have  been  occasional  complaints;  not  many. 

3443*  Upon  the  ground  of  political  or  religious  partizanship  ?— ^No. 

3444.  When  you  used  the  term  polemical,  did  you  mean  to  imply  that  if 
a candidate  had  distinguished  himself  by  entering  warmly  into  religious  controversy, 
he  would  by  that  circumstance  alone  be  considered  to  have  disqualified  himself? 
—I  should  not  consider  that  his  having  entered  warmly  into  religious  controversy, 
so  as  to  maintain  particular  religious  opinions,  or  particular  religious  principles,  with 
every  degree  of  argument  that  he  could  bring  forward  in  support  of  them,  would 
cr^te  an  objection  to  him  ; but  if  he  entered  into  controversy  in  the  way  in  which, 
antortunately,  men  generally  do,  totally  forgetting  charity,  and  with  a degree  of  viru- 
ience  calculated  to  produce  bad  feeling,  I should  consider  that  a positive  objection. 
ih  would  not  make  any  selection  that  should  give  the  Board 

w. partizanship?— Just  so;  or  that  was  calculated  to  offend  any 
oody  of  Christians. 

3446.  Supposing  a person  were  a professed  deist,  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
Q a 4 of 
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of  the  Board,  would  that  be  considered  as  a disqualification  ? — By  a professed  dei 
I understand  a person  rejecting  revealed  religion.  I do  not  know  u'hatmidhtb 
the  views  of  others,  but  I should  think  deism,  in  this  sense,  a disqualification*  ^ 

3447.  "Would  you  consider  that  the  profession  of  Unitarianism  would  be  a dis- 
qualification for  the  situation  of  Inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  Board  ?— I tbjj,{ 
not.  An  Unitarian  believes  in  revealed  religion. 

3448.  Would  you  extend  that  opinion  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves  ? — I would  ; in  fact  there  is  upon  the  Board  a gentleman  who  is  a pro- 
fessed  Unitarian. 

3449.  In  a previous  part  of  your  examination,  you  have  stated  that  in  the 
religious  Selections  which  are  made  for  the  pupils,  the  objection  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual of  the  Board  is  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  absolute  rejection 
of  that  portion.  How  can  an  Unitarian  agree  to  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  maintained,  they  themselves,  though  believing 
in  the  Scriptures  generally,  having  a translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  suet 
assertions  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  are  not  to  be  found? — The  Unitarians  vrith 
whom  I am  acquainted  in  Ireland,  (and  it  was  my  duty,  when  one  of  the  Commis. 
sioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1825,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  practice  of 
the  Unitarians  at  the  Belfast  Institution,)  use  the  Protestant  authorized  vcRionof 
the  Scriptures  ; and  the  Selections  which  we  have  made  are  substantially  from  the 
Protestant  authorized  and  the  Douay  version,  and  no  objection  whatever  has  been 
made  to  them  by  the  commissioner  I have  already  alluded  to. 

3450.  Adopting,  as  you  do,  the  view  that  the  Board  is  a desirable  machinery 
for  superintending  the  education  of  the  country,  cannot  you  foresee  a state  of 
things  in  which  the  Board  may  be  made  instrumental  in  insinuating  gradually 
amongst  all  the  subordinates  of  that  Board,  and  through  them  amongst  the  com- 
munity, particular  views  of  religion,  or  morals,  or  even  of  politics?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a vacancy  should  occur  this  year  in  a Board  such  as  yours,  and  that 
a person  of  a particular  character  of  politics  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the  next 
year  another  vacancy  should  occur,  and  a person  should  be  appointed,  professing 
the  same  politics,  but  entertaining  particular  views  of  religion,  might  not  this  pro- 
duce a gradual  change  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Board  acted,  so  as  finally 
to  introduce  a new  system  altogether  into  its  administration,  without  the  public 
being  immediately  conscious  of  the  change  ? — I do  not  entertain  such  an  appre- 
hension, any  more  than  that  arbitrary  principles  of  government  should  supersede 
the  free,  through  sly  insinuation ; and  this  I consider  morally  impossible,  con- 
sidering the  activity  of  the  public  mind  and  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

3451.  The  question  has  reference  not  so  much  to  the  peculiar  state  of  Ireland, 
in  which  there  is  a very  lively  expression  of  public  opinion  and  great  watchfulness 
at  the  present  moment,  but  it  has  reference  to  a more  tranquil  state  of  things, 
and  to  the  construction  of  such  a Board  generally.  Might  not  an  imperceptible 
change  of  administration,  under  the  circumstances  just  stated,  gradually  take  place, 
most  mischievous  in  its  tendency  and  its  results  upon  society?-^!  cannot  con- 
ceive, considering  the  enlightened  state  of  society  at  present,  considering  tbe 
watchfulness  that  there  is  over  the  proceedings  of  all  public  bodies,  and  consider- 
ing particularly  how  sensitive  the  clergy  of  the  several  communities  are  upon  all 
questions  connected  with  education,  that  any  Board  would  be  allowed  so  to  act  as 
to  work  the  mischief  which  the  question  seems  to  contemplate. 

3452.  Do  you  examine  the  Inspectors  in  any  prescribed  order  or  series  of 
questions,  or  is  it  left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  Commissioners  who  happen 
to  be  present  ? — It  is  entirely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
happen  to  be  present;  we  certainly  work  the  candidate  pretty  fully. 

3453-  Upon  those  occasions  is  the  attendance  of  the  Board  pretty  numerous  r— 
Yes. 

3454.  Is  a certain  number  of  members  required  to  constitute  a Board  for  ® 
purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  its  offices  ? — Three  members  are  sufficient  ^ 
constitute  a Board,  and  a Board  so  constituted  may  transact  any  business;  bu 
w'henever  an  Inspector  has  been  appointed,  I am  pretty  sure  that  five  members 
at  least  have  attended- 

3455.  Would  it  not  be  a useful  regulation  that  the  entire  number  of  the  pef* 
sons  constituting  the  Board  should  be  present  upon  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  1 
order  to  produce  as  true  a representation  of  the  opinion  of  the  Board  as  co 
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no'siblv  be  had  ? — That  may  be  impossible ; but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
upon  the  appointment  of  inspectors  we  have  always  had  present  both  the  Arch- 
bishops, and  at  least  three  other  members  of  the  Hoard. 

'“^456.  How  are  the  Inspectors  paid? — The  Inspectors  receive  a certain  annual 
sum  in  lieu  of  all  allowances. 

•^57-  What  is  its  amount  ? — It  is  now  300 1.  a year. 

3458.  How  many  Inspectors  have  you  ?— We  have  eight  Inspectors. 

345Q.  Do  you  find  that  number  sufficient? — For  the  present. 

3460.  Is  the  300/.  a year  you  have  specified  over  and  above  his  travelling 
expenses? — No,  all  expenses  are  included- 

3461.  What  are  the  duties  which  the  inspectors  have  to  discharge? — They 
have  to  visit  the  several  schools,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  them,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  rules  of  the  Board  are  .strictly  observed,  and  to  report  to  us  the 
result. 

3462.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  your  mode  of  payment  to  make  them  extremely 
anxious  to  get  through  their  business  as  soon,  and  to  abridge  their  travelling 
expenses  as  much  as  possible? — It  is  j but  we  take  care  to  keep  them  constantly 
out  for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year ; so  soon  as  they  return  from  one  circuit 
they  are  sent  to  another. 

3463.  Vou  do  not  confine  them  to  a particular  circuit? — No,  we  change  them. 

3464.  Do  they  visit  each  school  at  particular  periods,  or  sometimes  in  one 
month  and  sometimes  another  ? — Sometimes  one  month  and  sometimes  another. 

3465.  Do  you  find  this  arrangement  more  efficient  than  visiting  at  stated  and 
known  periods? — Yes,  we  think  it  better  that  the  people  should  not  have  notice 
wvhen  they  are  coming. 

3466.  Statements  have  been  made,  that  upon  inspection  of  some  of  the  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board,  the  books  ordered  by  the  Board  w'ere  not 
to  be  found  therein,  and  that  other  books  prohibited  by  the  Board  were  discovered 
instead.  On  circumstances  of  this  kind  coming  to  the  hearing  of  the  Board,  what 
steps  have  they  taken,  through  the  inspectors,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  such 
reports  ? — The  inspectors  are  particularly  instructed  to  ascertain  the  books  used  in 
the  schools,  and  to  report  to  us  upon  them,  and  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
character  of  the  school  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  exclusively  Protestant  or 
Roman-catholic  institution.  The  inspectors  in  their  report  observe  uporj  any 
matter  which  calls  for  attention.  If  it  appears  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  our  rules,  we  immediately  communicate  with  the  patron, 
and  if  it  be  not  immediately  corrected,  the  school  is  struck  off  our  list  and  ceases 
to  receive  any  aid  from  us.  I'here  have  been  some  few  representations  made  to 
us  of  error ; and  quite  certain  I am,  that  in  every  case  where  a representation  has 
been  made  to  us,  the  evil  has  been  immediately  corrected,  or  the  connection  of 
the  school  with  us  has  ceased. 

3467.  If  any  such  statement  as  the  following  were  made,  namely,  that  in  any  par- 

ticular school  mass  or  prayers  were  celebrated  by  the  Catholic  clergyman  morning 
and  evening,  not  as  prayers  generally  addressed  to  the  Deity,  but  as  Catholic  prayers, 
would  such  a practice  be  against  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  if  so,  what  steps  would 
they  take  to  check  it  ?—  In  some  very  few  cases,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  parish 
or  district,  we  have  given  aid  towards  the  temporary  continuance  in  a Roman- 
catholic  place  of  worship  of  a school : I do  not  think  there  are  half  a dozen  such 
cases  in  Ireland.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  of  course  the  mass  is  said  in  the  place 
where  the  school  is  held,  because  the  school  is  held  in  the  Roman-catholic  chapel; 
but  in  every  such  case,  we  have  given  the  aid  merely  as  preparatory  to  the  building 
of  a school-house,  and  upon  the  understanding  that  the  aid  was  not  to  be  continued 
longer  than  till  the  school-house  was  built.  With  respect  to  a detached  school- 
house,  if  we  found  that  mass  was  said  in  it,  w'e  should  certainly  consider  that  con- 
^ry  to  our  rules,  and  it  would  be  our  duty,  f consider,  immediately  to  withdraw  aid 
from  such  a school,  unless  the  practice  were  discontinued.  I recollect  that  a re- 
presentation was  made  to  us  that  mass  was  said  in  a school-house,  which  school- 
house  w^as  connected  with  a monastery,  not  part  of  a monastery,  but  contiguous 
to  >1;  that  mass  was  said  there  an  hour  before  the  usual  school  hours  : thaf  was 
prohibited,  and  1 believe  has  never  since  taken  place.  There  was  a misunderstand- 
Sfure  conceived  that  the  thing  might  be  done  before  the  school 

3468.  Was  that  circumstance  reported  to  you  by  the  Inspector  ?— It  was. 

E E 3469.  If 
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3469.  If  tbe  Inspector  did  not  report  accurately  upon  such  subjects,  whatcouN 
would  the  Board  take  with  regard  to  that  Inspector? — He  would  undoubtedly  be 
dismissed. 

3470.  Has  the  Board  summary  power  of  dismissal  or  suspension  of  tbeir 
officers,  without  any  reference  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — Absolute  power ; we  never 
communicate  with  the  Government  as  to  any  act  with  respect  to  our  officers. 

3471.  Do  you  propose  giving  superannuations  to  Inspectors  after  a certain 
number  of  years’  service? — 1 wish  we  were  enabled  to  grant  superannuations  to 
persons  who  may  become  enable  to  work. 

3472.  You  think  it  w'ould  be  an  incentive  to  the  zealous  performance  of  doty? 
— I think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  not  only  that  the  Inspectors  should  have  superb 
annuations,  but  the  masters  also. 

3473.  The  Secretary  is  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Inspector ; what  is 
the  sum  you  annually  psy  him  ? — The  Secretary  has  500/-  a year. 

3474.  What  are  bis  allowances  ?— He  has  no  allowances,  except  that  he  resides 
in  the  house. 

347.5-  W'hat  are  the  duties  he  has  to  perform  ? — To  take  notes  of  our  proceed- 
ing.s,  to  write  such  letters  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Board,  to  superintend  the  office  generally,  and  to  communicate  with  all  those  who 
may  desire  to  see  him  respecting  schools,  &c. ; but  we  desire  him  never  to  write 
an  answer  to  any  particular  application,  unless  under  our  specific  directions;  and 
we  are  so  particular,  that  we  do  not  merely  enter  into  a resolution  that  the  secre- 
tary shall  answer  a letter  to  such  and  such  an  effect  generally,  but  we  absolutely 
give  the  form  of  letter  which  he  is  to  write. 

3476.  Are  the  duties  of  Accountant  combined  with  those  of  Secretary?— Rie 
duties  of  accountant  were  originally  combined  with  those  of  the  secretary,  but  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  separate  them. 

3477.  Are  they  very  heavy  under  the  present  organization  of  the  Board?— 
Very  heavy. 

3475.  From  what  do  they  principally  arise? — Grants  to  schools,  payments  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  establishments  in  Dublin,  and  so  on;  we  are  obliged 
to  have  an  account  with  every  school. 

3479.  Does  not  that  produce  considerable  complication  of  tbe  accounts ?~-No. 

3480.  What  is  the  average  length  of  attendance  of  the  Secretary  in  the  day?— 
From  ten  to  four. 

3481.  And  of  the  Accountant? — The  same. 

3482.  Every  day  in  the  year  except  holidays  ? — Every  day  in  the  year  except 
holidays,  or  an  occasional  absence. 

3483.  Is  there  sufficient  business  to  employ  them  the  whole  of  this  time?— 
I think  there  is. 

3484.  If  the  business  were  in  any  way  increased,  should  you  require  an  addi- 
tional Secretary? — We  might  require  an  additional  clerk,  not  an  additiocal 
secretary. 

3485.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  were  extended  to  other  branches  of  edu- 
cation, would  you  consider  it  eligible  that  there  should  be  different  Secretaries  for 
the  different  branches? — I think  not ; I think  you  would  then  make  the  secretary 
too  much  the  representative  of  the  Board  for  that  branch. 

34S6.  Supposing  that  the  other  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  were 
consolidated  with  yours,  would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  Secretary  « 
that  Board  should  be  made  joint  Secretary  with  yours  ? — I do  not  see  any 
objection  to  that,  but  I should  think  that  the  business  could  be  done  by  one  secre- 
tary ; I think  one  secretary  would  be  competent  to  perform  the  duty  of  thetffo 
Boards. 

34^7-  Supposing  Academical  education  were  organized  upon  an  extended 
would  not  you  think  it  quite  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  additional  officer, 
the  time  of  the  present  Secretary  be  so  fully  occupied  as  you  have  represented  itf-^ 
I have  already  stated  that  there  should  be  an  additional  officer,  but  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  additional  Secretary. 

3488.  You  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  an  officCT 
such  as  the  Secretary? — No;  we  have  increased  our  officers  from  time  to  time 
we  have  found  it  necessary  from  the  increase  of  business. 

3489.  Is  the  Secretary  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  clerks,  or  are  th^ 
directly  responsible  to  the  Board  ?— It  is  part  of  the  Secretary’s  duty  to 
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•anvtliin"  that  may  occur  in  the  office,  or  any  inattention  or  neglect  of  the 
clerks’-" some  of  us  visit  the  office  ourselves  occasionally. 

- iqo  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  Board  to 

0 consolidation  of  its  functions  with  those  of  the  other  Board  of  Coramis- 
lioner*  of  Education  in  Dublin  ?~The  question  has  never  been  discussed  by  the 
Board  * and  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I u’ould  rather  not  give  an  opinion 
upon  what  their  views  may  be.  Speaking  as  an  individual,  I see  no  objection  to 
it;  on  the  contrary,  I think  it  might  be  advantageous. 

‘■'401.  You  think  that  the  management  of  the  estates  and  the  financial  trans- 
actions, which  at  present  devolve  upon  that  Board,  would  not  involve  you  in  such 
additional  labour  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement  ?— 

1 should  say  certainly  not.  From  what  I know  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  I do  not  think  the  duties  would  be  so  onerous  as  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  perforpj  them  with  ease. 

34q-2.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  a disadvantage  with  respect  to  public  officers 
in  ffeneral,  that  there  should  be  two  Boards  with  the  same  name,  and  with 
functions  so  nearly  analogous  r — I think  it  objectionable  that  theie  should  be 
those  two  J3oards  ; and  I think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  that  the  funds 
which  the  other  Board  of  Education  at  present  possesses  should  be  made  appli- 
cable to  tlie  general  purposes  of  education,  combined  with  those  that  we  have. 

349 These  funds,  however,  having  hitherto  been  applied  to  Academical 
education,  your  former  answers  would  imply  that  they  should  still  continue 
to  be  so  applied  and  not  be  transferred  to  elementary  education? — I think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  connected  with  our  system  some  academies ; we 
have  recommended  in  our  last  report  that  there  should  be  district  model  schools, 
and  I think  it  w ould  be  desirable  to  connect  with  some  of  those  model  schools 
academies;  and  that  the  benefits  derived  from  academical  education  could  thus  be 
secured,  and  the  benefits  of  the  national  system  of  education  be  extended. 

3404.  Do  you  think  it  advantageous  that  the  whole  system  of  education  should 
he  under  the  management  of  one  body  ? — I think  it  is  desirable. 

3495.  Does  it  not  give  greater  facility  of  obtaining  information  of  the  working 
of  the  system  throughout  the  country,  and  greater  opportunities  of  communicating 
to  the  system  all  improvements  which  may  take  place  ? — I think  so. 

3496.  What  power  has  the  Board  to  form  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
own  conduct  and  for  the  management  of  the  schools? — No  power  has  been 
expressly  given  to  us  beyond  the  power  expressed  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster ; but  we  assume  the  power  of  forming  such  rules  from  time  to 
time  as  we  think  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  the  system. 

3497.  Would  it  not  be  highly  desirable,  both  for  the  information  of  the  public 
and  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board,  that  the  Board  should  draw  up  a Code  of  Regu- 
lations both  for  its  own  management  and  the  management  of  schools? — We  have 
a code  of  regulations  at  prese^^t^raw n up  for  both,  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  varied  in  detail,  though  not  in  principle,  as  our  experience  has  pointed  out 
errors  in  the  original. 

3498.  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  is  your  Magna  Charta  ? — Yes. 

3499.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  your  Magna  Charta,  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  the  dicta  of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  should  be  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  ? — The  rules  which  we  now  act  upon  in  some  slight  degree  vary  from 
Mr.  Stanley’s  letter;  we  submitted  those  rules,  however,  to  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment before  we  adopted  them  : it  might  be  desirable  that  those  rules  should  be  em- 
bodied in  one  Act  of  Parliament,  power  being  given  to  the  commissioners  to  make 
any  change  in  them  from  time  to  time  that  they  should  think  necessary. 

3500.  Would  you  not  think  this  a judicious  arrangement,  that  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  certain  powers  and  duties  in  a general  sense  should  be  given  to  the 
Board ; and  amongst  those  powers,  the  power  of  drawing  up  regulations  both  for 
their  own  government  and  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  those  regulations  to 
be  submitted  in  their  report  to  Parliament  periodically,  upon  the  principle  that 
every  year  will  require  changes,  and  that  if  they  were  tied  dowm  to  the  mere 
Wording  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  would  of  course  be  required  to  alter  this 
Act  almost  every  session  ? — I think  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  laid  down  fixed 
regulations  for  the  Board,  to  which  they  must  conform,  without  having  any  power 
of  varying  them  or  altering  them  as  circumstances  might  require,  would  be  very 
mischievous. 

3501'  Then  would  you  give  them  general  powers  ? — I should  think  it  best  to 

R It  2 give 
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give  them  general  powers,  to  state  general  principles,  and  to  arm  them  w'lK 
authority  to  act  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  might  require. 

3502.  Have  you  bad  reference  in  your  answer  to  the  course  pursued  bv  fb 
Central  Board  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  this  country;  the  o-enerl 
principles  of  the  Poor  Law  system  are  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Parirament 
but  a power  is  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  framing  regulations,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Home  Office,  which  may  afterwards  be  laid  before  Parliament?— I 
should  be  afraid  of  so  much  of  positive  enactment  as  there  is  in  the  Poor  Law 
Act.  I think  a greater  latitude  of  discretion  should  be  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

3503.  Is  there  any  general  code  or  constitution  for  the  regulation  of  school-' 
drawn  up  by  the  present  Board? — There  is. 

3504.  Of  course  a great  portion  of  the  course  and  method  of  instruction  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher? — It  is:  we  are  now  preparing  a course  of 
examination  for  all  teachers ; we  have  not  as  yet  finally  determined  upon  it. 

3505.  These  regulations  yoil  submit  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant- 
do  you  think  this  an  advisable  arrangement;  does  it  in  any  degree  interfere  with 
the  independence  of  the  Board? — We  are  at  present  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ; the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  are  voted  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ; and  as  he  has  the  control  of  the  money,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  be 
consulted  upon  the  rules  and  principles  that  are  to  govern  the  application  ofit. 

3506.  Do  not  yon  think  it  would  be  a much  better  arrangement  that  the  money 
should  be  given  directly  to  the  Board,  constituted  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  without  any  power  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  further 
than  what  should  be  specifically  conferred  on  him  by  that  Act? — I think  that 
would  be  a preferable  course. 

3507.  Would  you,  amongst  such  powers  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  include 
that  of  approving  of  any  bye-laws  which  might  be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Board,  or  the  regulation  of  the  schools  ? — I should  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  that  the  bye-laws  passed  by  the  Board  should  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  should  then  become  binding  unless  Parliament  otherwise  provided. 

3508.  As  the  case  stands  at  present,  Government  have  it  in  their  power  to 
change  or  suppress  the  Board ; in  a word,  to  extinguish  the  whole  system ; and  the 
only  responsibility  for  so  doing  depends  upon  public  opinion  and  upon  the  will  of 
a majority  in  Parliament,  there  being  no  legislative  enactment  to  direct  them  as  to 
the  course  they  are  to  pursue  : is  not  that  the  state  of  the  case  ? — Such  is  the 
existing  state  of  the  case. 

3509.  Though  at  first  it  might  have  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  adopt  any 
legislative  enactment  before  the  public  had  been  assured  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  do  you  consider  that  now  that  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried,  aod 
its  success  thoroughly  ascertained,  this  danger  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a course  of  proceeding?— I should  apprehend  no  danger  from  a 
legislative  enactment  such  as  I have  been  describing;  an  enactment  not  fettering 
or  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Board  too  much. 

3510*  Would  you  think  it  an  advisable  arrangement  that  the  Board  should  be 
an  incorporated  body? — think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  incorporated. 

3511.  What -wonid  be  the  advantages  you  contemplate  from  the  incorporatioa 
of  such  a Board  r — The  Board  would  have  a permanent  character ; it  might  also 
take,  provided  it  wer'e  authorized  to  take,  conveyances  of  land,  and  it  would 
facilitate  its  operations. 

3512.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Board  should  possess  large  estates 

in  land  ? — No,  I do  not. 

35^3-  You  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  depend  upon  the  public fundsr 
— I think  so. 

3514.  Do  you  think  that  the  grant  should  be  made  annually,  or  that  it  should 
be  a permanent  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund?— I think  they  should 
be  a permanent  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund, 

3.5^5-  Do  you  think  an  annual  revision  would  be  required,  to  check  au) 
abuse  of  powers,  which  must  necessarily,  if  the  system  of  education  were 
very_  much  extended,  be  very  large,  -and  which  might  under  possible  coiitm- 
gencies  be  exercised  in  a manner  mischievous  to  the  community? — 
an  annual  revision  very  desirable ; I think  an  annual  revision  will  be  secured  by 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  present  an  annual  report : although  tbe 
charge  be  made  permanent  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  would  still  be  ia  tbe 
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DOwer  of  Parliament,  if  it  sa«-  anything  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  Board,  to 
eetinonish  the  chame,  or  to  make  such  change  as  the  circumstances  called  for. 
In  that  case  the  Parliament  would  have  to  undo  ivhat  was  considered  as  per- 
manently done  ; which  is  veiy  different  from  having  to  consider,  from  year  to  year, 
whether* the  thing  shall  continue. 

-Cl6  Would  not  it  produce  a tendency  to  indolence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boa^rd 
of  *e  Edncatlon  Commissioners  who  were  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  m the 
vear  1813  • thev  have  reported  to  Parliament  annually,  and  yet  probably  a great 
portion  even  of  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  are  ignorant  ot  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  Board? — The  operations  of  that  Board  are  so  limited  as  not  to 
engage  public  attention;  whereas  the  operations  of  our  Board  are  so  extensive 
asto°secure  public  attention,  and  animadversion  too. 

3517.  A fixed  sum  would  secure,  you  think,  greater  stability  and  efficiency 
than  if  it  were  an  annual  estimate,  contingent  perhaps  upon  a particulai  period 
of  the  session,  or  a particular  disposition  of  individual  Members.  1 think  it 
would  : it  would  give  a character  of  fixedness  to  the  system. 

351S.  And  that,  combined  with  legislative  enactment,  would  settle  the  public 
mind  upon  the  utility  and  permanence  of  the  institution,  far  more  than  any 
arrangements  that  have  yet  been  adopted? — I think  so. 


Mercurii,  12®  die  Augustiy  1835. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Richard  Anthony  Blake,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

3519.  CAR  you  state  what  has  been  up  to  this  date  the  annual  charge  of 
expense  incurred  for  the  official  establishment  of  the  Board  ? — About  2,500  L 
a year. 

3520.  Can  you  recommend  any  improvement  in  that  establishment,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  efficient  at  the  same  expense  to  the  public? — I should  wish  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  concert  with  the  other  Commissioners. 

3521.  For  the  keeping  in  full  efficiency  the  Board,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  you 
require  an  expenditure  of  about  2,500  1.  a year;  in  case  education  were  extended 
to  tile  full  wants  of  the  population,  as  contemplated,  to  the  number  of  5,000 
schools,  would  you  require  a considerable  addition  of  officers,  and  a consi- 
derable increase  of  expenditure  r — We  should  require  an  increase  of  officers,  which 
would  of  course  produce  an  increase  of  expenditure  ; our  expenditure  too  would 
be  increased  not  merely  by  an  increase  of  officers,  but  by  the  addition  of  professors 
for  different  branches  of  education,  and  the  establishment  of  district  model  schools, 
as  suggested  in  our  last  report. 

3522.  Then  the  increased  expenditure  arises  not  so  much  from  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Board,  as  from  the  additional  sums  required  to 
carry  into  effect  a more  extended  plan  of  education  than  what  is  at  this  moment 
in  operation? — Yes. 

35^3-  What  would  be  the  expense  of  the  Board  alone  and  its  officers,  without 
reference  to  schools  for  training,  or  any  other-  schools,  in  the  case  of  education 
being  extended  to  meet  the  full  wants  of  the  inhabitants? — It  would  come  I think, 
to  about  10,000/.  a year. 

3524.  Would  you  extend  the  number  of  Inspectors  ? — The  number  of  inspectors 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  schools  increased. 

3525'  They  have  sufficient  occupation  at  present.^ — They  have. 

3526.  How  often  do  they  visit  each  school,  on  an  average? — Once  a year. 

352“‘  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient? — No,  I think  they  should  visit  each 
school  twice  a year. 

3528.  Do  you  think. they  have  time  at  present  to  visit  each  school  more  than 
once  a year? — I think  they  have  not,  provided  they  examine  the  school  M’ith  the 
attention  that  we  require. 

3.529.  Supposing  a school  of  150  to  200  pupils,  what  time  do  you  think 
would  be  requisite  to  complete  a satisfactory  inspection  ? — An  efficient  inspec- 
tion would  take  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

630.  R K 3 3530.  Does 
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R.  A.  Blake,  Esq.  3530.  Does  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  extend  to  the  examination  of  the  nur»H  > 

— He  should  put  general  questions  to  the  pupils,  without  any  fixed  course  of  exa 

12  August  1835.  mination,  to  ascertain  their  proficiency. 

3.531.  Are  the  Inspectors  required  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  pupils  hav 
made  during  the  period? — Certainly,  and  to  report  to  us  accordingly.  ^ 

3532.  Do  you  require  the  Inspectors  to  furnish  you  with  minutes  of  the  descrio 
tion  of  inspection  he  has  made  ? — He  has  a form  of  report,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
make  to  us  upon  each  school. 

3533.  Is  that  form  uniform  in  all  schools? — Yes. 

3534.  Referring  to  the  second  report  of  the  Board,  just  printed,  do  you  consider 
that  200,000/.  a year  would  amply  provide  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ? — I believe  that  it  would. 

3535.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  Board,  as  at  present  constituted  ?— The 
powers  of  the  Board  extend  to  making  grants  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, either  towards  the  building  or  fitting  up  of  school-houses,  supplying  school 
materials,  including  books,  and  providing  salaries  for  teachers  ; also  for  maintaia- 
ing  the  general  official  establishment  necessary  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Board,  and  a training  establishment  for  teachers.  The  Board  has  the  power  of 
striking  any  school  olf  its  list  if  it  finds  that  its  rules  are  not  strictly  observed  and 
generally  of  enforcing  its  rules  by  withdrawing  aid  where  they  are  not  observed. 

3536.  What  is  the  course  which  the  Board  has  pursued  in  applying  monev  to 
the  building  of  schools  ? — The  Board  requires  that  one-third  of  the  expenditure  be 
locally  provided  for  ; the  Board  never  gives  more  than  two-thirds. 

3537.  Does  that  include  the  schoolmaster’s  house,  as  well  as  the  room  for 
teaching  1 — The  Board  gives  no  aid  towards  building  a house  for  the  schoolmaster; 
I think  it  very  unfortunate  that  the  Board  is  not  authori2ed  to  build  houses  for 
schoolmasters.  I think  that  every  schoolmaster  should  be  provided  with  a house; 
and  that  in  order  to  render  the  system  effectual  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  raised,  and  persons  of 
a better  class  than  we  are  now  provided  with  induced  to  undertake  the  office. 

3538.  You  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Board  should  be  authorized 
to  contribute  in  the  .same  proportion  to  the  erection  of  suitable  schoolmasters’ 
houses  as  the  instructions  to  the  Board  at  present  authorize  their  doing  to  the 
erection  of  school-rooms  ? — 3 would. 

3539*  These  instructions,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
may  be  varied  at  any  time  by  the  existing  Government? — Certainly. 

3540.  Would  you  recommend  any  change,  and  what,  in  those  instructions?— 
I should  wish  to  answer  this  question  in  concert  with  the  other  Commissioners. 

3541-  In  what  way  is  land  provided  for  the  erection  of  school-houses? — The 
applicant  for  the  school  is  obliged  to  provide  the  land  as  well  as  he  can ; there 
are  frequently  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  land  for  the  purpose. 

3542.  But  the  Board  is  at  no  expense  in  procuring  the  land  upon  which  the 
school  is  to  be  built  ? — No. 

3543*  Would  you  give  authority  to  the  Board  to  procure  the  necessary  land, 
either  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  ? — I would } 
in  like  manner  as  authority  is  granted  to  different  public  Boards  to  take  land 
where  necessary  for  public  purposes,  paying  a due  price  for  it. 

3544.  Was  it  with  that  view  yesterday  that  you  recommended  the  incorporation 
of  the  Board,  that  they  might  be  empowered  to  take  land  ? — That  was  one  of  my 
reasons  for  recommending  it. 

3545*  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  more  judicious  arrangement,  that  the  land 
for  schools  should  be  vested  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  in  trust  for  the 
public,  or  in  the  hands  of  private  trustees,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  r— 
I think  it  would  be  best  to  vest  the  whole  of  the  school-houses  in  the  Board,  as 
a corporate  body,  having  perpetual  succession. 

3546.  Would  you  also  comprise  the  schoolmasters’  houses  ? — Yes. 

3547*  Might  there  not  be  many  cases  in  which  an  individual  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  the  use  of  a house  to  a schoolmaster  gratuitously,  who  yet  might  not  be 
willing  to  make  a grant  to  a Board  in  perpetuity;  and  equally  so  with  respect  to 
school-houses ; -No  doubt  there  might  be  such  cases;  but  I think  that  the  Board 
should  be  authorized  to  deal  with  any  unwillingness,  by  having  a power  of  com- 
pelling peisons  to  convey  land  for  the  purpose,  at  a fair  price,  guarding  at  th® 
same  time  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  land  from  having  their  parks  or  their 
gardens  entered,  and  so  forth,  in  the  usual  way  in  which  powers  given  to  public 
bodies  to  take  lands  for  public  purposes  are  qualified 
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■'-4S.  Of  course  it  should  be  subject  to  the  obligation  of  giving  it  back  to  the  r.  a.  i?/«ie,Esq. 

owner  in  case  of  the  school  not  being  continued  ?~I  see  no  possible  objection  to 

that  provision,  he  paying  back  a fair  price  for  it.  la  1835. 

' '4Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulties  or  inconveniences  arising  from  the  present 
sv'^em'  of  vesting  schools  in  other  trustees  than  the  Board  ?-— There  is  always 
a‘de>^i  ee  of  inconvenience  produced  by  vesting  lands  in  trustees  for  those  purposes : 
the  lands  may  become  vested  in  persons  who  are  not  fit  to  be  trustees,  and  who 
ure  unwilling  to  act  as  trustees ; and  then  one  may  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  a court  of  equity  to  compel  the  person  in  whom  the  land  is  vested 
to  do  the  necessary  acts,  either  for  maintaining  the  school  or  having  trustees  „ 

appointed.  , 1 ^ r 

3550.  What  would  you  consider  a proper  quantity  of  land  to  be  purchased  lor 
the  purposes  of  these  schools,  in  each  case  ? — In  general,  I should  say  sufficient  to 
afford  a site  for  a school-house  and  teacher’s  apartments,  and  about  an  acre  of 
land  for  a garden. 

3551.  Would  you,  in  some  particular  cases,  extend  the  quantity  of  ground 
which  it  should  be  in  the  pow-er  of  the  Board  to  procure  for  the  erection  of 
schools;  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  agricultural  schools  in  rural  districts  ? 

— I think  there  should  be  a garden  annexed  to  every  rural  school,  in  which  the 
children  may  receive  information  on  points  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  I think 
it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  agricultural  schools,  to  each  of  which  there 
should  be  annexed  a farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres  ; but  I do  not  consider  that 
there  would  be  more  than  1 0 of  those  required  for  the  whole  country.  The  land 
required  for  those  purposes  might  be  taken  on  lease. 

355'2.  In  case  of  the  compulsory  application  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
schools,  would  you  propose  that  the  damage  should  be  assessed  in  the  ordinary  w-ay 
by  a jury?— I would. 

3553.  Is  any  expense  thus  to  be  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this 
adequate  quantity  of  land  for  the  erection  of  the  schools,  to  be  considered  an  addi- 
tional expense  above  the  estimate  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  in  their 
second  report? — It  is. 

3554.  Can  you  state  what  would  be  the  probable  amount,  in  reference  to  the 
contemplated  number  of  schools? — 1 think  it  would  be  about  150,000?.,  calcu- 
lating that  the  land  for  each  of  the  5,000  schools  would  cost  about  30  1. 

3555.  To  what  extent  has  the  Board  carried  into  effect  the  establishment  of  ele-  ' 
mentary  schools  in  Ireland  ? — When  we  made  our  last  report  the  number  was 
1,100. 

3556.  'What  are  the  number  of  scholars? — I think  about  145,000. 

3557.  To  what  number  of  additional  schools  have  you  already  made  grants? — 

We  have  made  grants  towards  the  establishment  of  191  additional  schools,  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  benefit  of  education  to  about  40,000  additional  children. 

355S.  Can  you  .state,  of  that  40,000,  what  proportion  pay,  and  what  proportion 
do  not  pay  fees  ? — I do  not  think  I can  supply  this  information ; the  Board  do  not 
require  it. 

3559.  In  looking  through  the  last  report,  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  build- 
ing and  fitting  up  school-houses  has  amounted  to  about  33,000  and  the  local 
contributions  to  about  23,000/.;  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in  this 
estimate  for  the  future,  the  same  .system  of  contributory  payment  is  contemplated, 
and  in  the  same  proportion? — The  whole  amount  of  building  schools  is  contem- 
plated by  the  estimate. 

3560.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  contributory  amount  shall  equal  the  amount 
given  by  the  Board  ? — No,  I think  it  should  be  one-third,  which  is  what  our  rule 
requires  it  to  be. 

3561.  Then,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  the  desire  for  the  extension 
of  education,  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  has  been  so  great  as  actually  to 
produce  a greater  proportion  of  contribution  on  tiieir  part  than  what  you  would 
think  they  should  be  expected  to  pay  in  future? — It  lias. 

3562.  What  are  the  conditions  required  of  a school  for  obtaining  aid  from  the 
Board  r — We  require  that  the  applicant  should  provide  towards  the  building  of 
the  school  one-third. 

3563*  Is  that  rule  rigidly  enforced  ? — It  is. 

3564-  Does  every  school  that  makes  application,  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 

oard  with  reference  to  the  persons  who  so  apply,  obtain  aid  ? — By  no  meansv 
what  grounds  do  you  give  preference  to  one  school  over  another  ? 

\>  e prefer  applications  which  are  from  Protestant  and  Roman-catholic  clergy- 

R R 4 men, 
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li.  J.  Blaie,'Esq.  men,  jointly,  to  all  others;  next  to  them  we  place  in  order  applications  f 

clergymen  of  one  persuasion,  and  from  laymen  of  another;  thirdly,  from  laymen^"? 

12  August  1835.  persuasions.  But  in  all  -cases  in  which  the  application  is  not  si«neci  b 

the  clergymen  of  both  persuasions,  we  require  an  explanation  from  the  applica  \ 
why  it  is  not  signed  by  both ; and  we  require  particularly  to  know  whether  both 
have  been  applied  to,  and  what  objections  have  been  made  by  eitiier. 

3.566.  Do  you  consider  the  arrangement  of  requiring  one-third  contribution  from 
the  applicants,  and  two-thirds  or  one  half  from  the  Board,  to  be  ns  judicion 
as  if  the  Board  built  the  school,  and  the  support  of  the  school  and  the  teacber 
were  thrown  upon  either  the  subscribers,  or  by  assessment  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district? — I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Board  should  have  a poiver 
of  building  school-houses  wherever  the  Board  deems  it  necessary  to  do  so,  whether 
application  is  made  to  it  or  not ; therefore  I think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the 
Board  should  be  authorized  to  expend  the  whole  sum  necessary  for  the  buildiuoof 
a school-house ; and  I wish  to  be  understood,  whenever  I express  an  opinion  af  to 
the  building  of  a school-house,  to  include  apartments  for  the  teacher.  If  the  Board 
had  that  power,  I should  think  that  a portion  of  the  money  ought  to  be  raised  off 
the  district  in  which  the  school  is  to  be  built,  by  local  rate,  in  case  of  contributions 
not  having  been  tendered. 

3567.  Would  you  apply  these  contributions  to  the  building  of  the  school  or 
merely  to  its  niaiutenance,  and  to  tlie  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher-— 
I think  the  district  should  contribute  both  to  the  building  and  maintaining  ofthe 
school,  and  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

3568.  Would  you  require,  previous  to  the  building  of  tlie  school,  a leaal  guarantee 
from  the  district  for  such  assessment?— I think  the  Board  should  have  the  power 
of  enforcing  a local  assessment,  if  the  district  should  not  make  the  necessary 
assessment,  after  getting  a school-house  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  upou  the 
faith  of  one. 

3569.  Would  you  continue  the  assessment  for  any  limited  period,  or  for  ever;  and 
how  would  you  carry  into  effect,  in  either  case,  such  assessment  ?— The  assessment 
for  the  building  of  the  school  would,  of  course,  be  temporary,  I would  give  to  each 
district  the  power  to  assess  the  land  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  contributinif 
towards  the  expense  of  building  the  school.  Upon  an  application  being  made  from 
the  district,  the  Commis^ionel•s  should  be  authorized  to  advance  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  building,  to  a certain  extent,  and  to  require  the  proportion  to  he  paid  bythe 
district  to  be  advanced  by  it ; and  in  case  the  applicants  did  not  advance  their  por- 
tion or  share,  there  should  be  a power  vested  either  in  the  Board,  or  in  some  other 
body,  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  For  instance,  if  an  application  were  made  to  the 
Board  for  the  establishment  of  a school-house  which  was  to  cost  90^.,  the  district 
would  undertake  to  pay  30/.,  the  Board  60 1. if  the  Board,  after  it  had  advanced  a 
portion  of  the  money,  found  that  the  district  was  not  advancing  its  portion,  the 
Board,  or  some  other  public  body,  should  be  authorized  to  compel  the^disuictto 
raise  it  by  assessment.  In  giving  this  answer,  I contemplate,  of  course,  future  legis- 
lative enactment : such  enactment  must  precede  any  assessment.  The  legislative 
enactment  giving  the  power  of  assessment  should  authorize  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  some  other  public  authority,  to  divide  Ireland  into  school  districts,  which 
districts  should  be  defined,  and  the  landowners  of  each  district,  or  a certain  portion 
of  them,  should  be  authorized  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  by  local  assessment. 

357 Ey  the  arrangement  you  propose,  you  throw  not  only  the  sum  for  the 
building  of  the  school  upon  the  district,  but  also  the  contributions  for  its  niaifl- 
tenance.  Would  you  exempt  the  Board  from  any  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  or  the  salary  of  the  teacher  ? — I think  the  fun^s 
should  be  raised  locally  for  the  maintenance  of  the  teacher  and  for  the  sop- 
scJiool,  to  a certain  extent;  but  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  vest 
in  the  Board  a power  of  granting  gratuitous  rewards  to  teachers  who  particularly 
distinguished  themselves. 

357 1-  What  do  you  mean  to  include  under  the  words  “ support  of  the  school  1 
— I mean  the  expense  of  repairs,  &c. 

3572*  On  what  principle  would'  you  determine  the  amount  of  contribution 
respectively  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  by  the  district,  to  the  building  and  support  of 
schools?— I propose  that  the  State  should  bear  a certain  portion  of  the  expense, 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  borne  by  the  district.  I know  of  no  fixed  principle 
which  should  regulate  the  particular  portion  to  be  borne  by  each. 

3573-  Would  you  think  the  following  a preferable  arrangement  to  the  one  you  have 
suggested  : namely,  that  the  Board  should  go  to  the  entire  expense  of  providing  tb® 
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iand.  and  buiklin"  the  school  and  the  bouse  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  the  district  R-  Es.j. 

or  parisli  should Ije  bound  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  master  and  tlie  expenses  for  the  — 
support  of  the  school;  that  the  contribution  of  the  parish  should  be  levied  by  August  i«s5. 
assessment,  such  as  you  have  already  suggested  to  the  Committee ; and  that  the 
Board,  pjevious  to  the  building  of  such  school,  should  take  a legal  guarantee  from 
the  parish  for  such  assessment  ?~The  principle  which  I have  suggested  in  my  answer 
to  the  jneceding  question,  could  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  way  suggested  in  this 
question.  I have  suggested  that  the  State  should  bear  a portion  of  the  charge,  and 
that  the  district  should  bear  another  portion  of  it.  If  the  State  incur  the  entire 
expense  for  tlie  building  of  the  school-house  and  the  purchase  of  the  land,  then  the 
portion  of  expense  to  be  incurred  annually  lor  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  the 
keeping  the  premises  in  repair  might  be  boriie  by  the  district.  I would,  liowever, 
say  that  the  supply  of  books,  which  I consider  to  be  the  most  material  subject  for 
consideration  in  the  whole  of  the  present  matter,  should  be  entirely  entrusted  to  the 
Board  ; I do  not  think  that  there  will  otherwise  be  secured  the  use  of  such  works 
as  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  children. 

3574.  Tlioush  it  be  important  that  the  Board  should  provide  all  the  books  of 
public  instruction,  do  you  think  that  is  any  reason  why  the  district  should  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  those  books,  and  include  such  expense  among  their  other 
expenses  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  school  r — If  a fund  be  given  permanently  to 
the  Board,  such  as  I understand  is  at  present  contemplated,  I think  that  fund 
would  be  sufBcient  to  enable  the  Board  to  maintain  its  establishment  in  Dublin, 
to  maintain  the  Normal  or  Model  schools  which  are  suggested  in  the  last  report, 
and  to  provide  books  for  the  several  schools : and  if  the  Board  be  supplied  with 
a fund  sufficient  for  those  purposes,  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  district 
to  provide  for  them. 

3.575.  T)o  you  think  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Board  building  the  school,  and 
the  parish  levying  by  assessment  for  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  school,  is  better  than  that  %vhich  should  require  the  Board  should  contribute  a 
portion  to  the  building  of  the  school,  and  the  district  should  contribute  another  por- 
tion, and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  school  should  be  thrown  solely  upon  the 
district? — I think  the  best  arrangement  would  be,  that  the  Slate  should  build  the 
school  and  provide  the  site,  and  that  afterwards  the  school-house  should  be  kept  in 
repair,  hnd  the  salary  of  the  teacher  paid,  by  local  assessment;  that  the  expenses 
of  the  official  establishment  in  Dublin,  of  the  salaries  to  teachers,  the  model  schools, 
the  books  and  school  requisites,  the  inspection  and  training  department,  should  be 
borne  by  the  Board,  out  of  the  funds  supplied  to  it  by  the  State. 

3576.  In  case  contribution  by  a.ssessment  were  considered  advisable,  have  you 
considered  the  precise  means  by  which  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  ? — I think 
the  assessment  ought  to  be  laid  on  by  the  persons  who  are  to  pay  the  rate,  and 
that  it  should  be  borne  by  persons  having  interests  in  land,  according  to  their 
respective  interest : it  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a landed-property  tax. 

3577.  In  addition  to  this,  would  you  recommend  also  tlie  payment  of  school 
fees  by  the  children  frequenting  the  schools  r — I think  part  of  the  income  of  the 
master  might  be  made  up  of  fees  paid  by  the  children  ; but  I think  that  each 
primary  school  should  be  open  to  a certain  number  of  free  scholars,  that  number  to 
be  determined  in  each  place  by  the  local  managers. 

3578.  Has  difficulty  been  experienced  by  the  Board  in  establishing  schools  in 
poorer  districts,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  contributions,  in  the  first  outset,  for 
building  schools  r — I have  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  many  more  school-houses 
built  than  we  have,  if  it  were  not  for  the  want  of  lunds,  from  the  poverty  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  required. 

3579.  In  case  the  Board  should  build  schools  in  those  districts,  do  you  tiiink 

such  districts  would  make  objections  in  general  to  an  assessment  for  the  mainte- 
nance ot  the  .school  r — 1 cannot  tell ; I have  not  sufficient  local  knowledge  of  the 
different  districts  of  Ireland  to  speak  to  that,  but  I think  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  in  the  way  I have  suggested  would  be  quite  a fair  subject  for  local  taxation; 
and  that  the  persons  who  have  landed  property  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  school,  and  that  their  interests  would  be  best  considered  by  havin«  a 
school  established.  ° 

3580.  M ould  you  carry  this  assessment  low  down  in  the  scale  of  property,  or 
would  you  throw  it  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  land  or  the  holders 
oi  long  leases  r — I would  have  it  upon  all  persons  having  an  interest,  to  a certain 
extent,  in  land  ; I think  any  person  having  an  interest  in  land  to  the  amount  of 

^30.  . ss  201. 
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20  I.  a year  should  be  liable.  I contemplate  that  a tenant  who  has  a benefici  i 
interest  should  be  liable  to  a certain  extent. 

3581.  Will  you  state  what,  with  reference  to  the  estimate  of  permanent  expen- 

diture in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  you  would  consider  the 
departments  of  the  expense  which  should  fall  exclusively  upon  the  State,  as  objecu 
of  national  interest,  rather  than  as  objects  for  local  assessments  ?— I thiQt 
the  following  items  of  charge  should  be  entirely  borne  by  the  State:  the  official 
establishment,  books  and  school  requisites,  inspection  and  training  department  and 
salaries  to  teachers  in  the  Model  or  Normal  schools.  ’ 

3582.  What  do  YOi?  estimate  would  be  the  cost  of  providing  these  items  to  the 
fuUest  extent  that  Ireland  would  require? — I think  about  5o>ooo/.  a year. 

3583.  Then  supposing  you  had  at  your  dbposal  too, 000/.  a year,  you  would 
have  more  than,  according  to  that  estimate,  is  required  as  the  State’s  contribution 
towards  education  in  Ireland? — I have  stated  the  objects  to  which  I think  the  fund 
supplied  by  the  State  ought  to  be  in  the  first  instance  mainly  applied : if  there 
^^•as  a larger  sum  than  50,000/.  a year  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
surplus  might  be  applied,  in  ease  of  the  districts,  towards  the  support  and  raainte- 
nance  of  the  schools  and  teachers. 

3584.  Do  you  prefer  the  system  of  assessment  to  the  system  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions  for  schools  ? — I do. 

3585.  On  what  grounds? — Because  of  the  certainty  it  would  afford  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  school. 

3586.  At  present  the  existence  of  a school  in  a parish  is  a matter  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  casual  liberality  of  a few  public-spirited  individuals;  and  that 
you  consider  a position  of  things  which  is  extremely  unjust  to  those  whose 
benevolent  and  humane  feelings  induce  them  to  contribute  ? — I think  so. 

3587.  Have  you  found,  either  from  your  own  experience  or  information  received 
from  others,  that  where  local  subscriptions  are  adopted  the  school  often  falls  under 
patrons  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  largeness  of  their  subscriptions,  interfere 
with  either  the  management  or  the  principle  of  the  school,  and  sometimes  injuriously? 
— I have  not  found  that. 

3588.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  salary  you  would  allocate  to  teachers  in 
parochial  schools? — I think  in  general  the  salary  of  the  teacher  should  be  from  25/ 
to  30  1.  a year,  he  being  also  provided  vvith  apartments,  and  having  the  benefit  of  the 
garden  which  I have  suggested. 

3589.  From  your  experience  of  the  general  character  and  situation  of  teachers 
an  Ireland,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a remuneration  sufficient  to  encourage 
men  to  devote  themselves  to  that  profession  ? — I think  it  would  for  primary 
schools. 

3590.  Would  you  allow  the  Board  a right  of  giving  gratuities  to  teachers?— 
I think  there  should  be  a power  of  giving  gratuities  lodged  somewhere,  either  in 
the  Board  or  the  local  managers.  We  have  suggested  in  our  last  report,  that  the 
salary  of  the  teachers  should  be  25  1.  a year,  and  that  there  should  be  a power  of 
adding  to  it  to  the  extent  of  5 according  to  the  report  made  of  it  on  the 
■annual  inspection. 

3591.  Would  you  give  to  the  Board  the  power  of  granting  superannuations  for 
long  and  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ? — I think  it  very  desirable  that 
superannuation  should  be  provided  for. 

3592-  Would  you  give  the  Parish  the  power  of  varying  the  assessment,  and 
altering  the  aniount  of  the  salar}’  of  the  teacher? — To  a certain  extent,  bat  not 
without  limit ; I think  a certain  sum  should  be  secured  for  the  teacher. 

3593'  Vou  would  place  a minionum  but  not  a maximum  ? — Exactly  so. 

3594*  In  giving  districts  the  power  to  assess  themselve.s,  would  you  think  it 
•right  that  they  should  have  the  power  also  of  appointing  a Committee  for  tne 
applic-dtion  of  the  sum  so  levied? — 1 think  that  there  should  be  a body  0 
local  managers  established  in  each  district. 

3595*  How  would  you  choose  them  ? — They  should  be  selected  by  the  rate- 
payers. _ 

3596.  What  powers  would  you  give  them  ? — I would  give  them  the  power  0 
appointing  the  master,  and  of  removing  him  in  case  of  misconduct. 

3597*  Would  you  subject  that  appointment  in  any  way  to  the  control  or  appto* 
-bation  of  the  Board  ? — Certainly;  the  master  should  undergo  examination  betoK 
he  was  allowed  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  school,  and  the  person  to 

° appointed 
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appointed  should  be  a person  educated,  for  a certain  period  at  least,  in  one  of  the 
Normal  schools. 

359'^*  '^'ould  you  propose  that  the  Committee  should  have  the  power  of  naming 
one  person  absolutely,  or  of  giving  in  three  names,  and  allowing  the  Board  the 
option  of  choosing  from  the  three? — I think,  in  order  to  avoid  any  jealousy  of 
die  Board,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  appointment,  subject  to  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  I have  mentioned,  entirely  to  the  local  managers.  I rather  hope 
that  persons  may  be  educated  through  the  Normal  schools  with  the  view  of  under- 
taking the  business  of  a master,  as  they  would  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to 
undertake  any  other  business. 

3599'  L)o  yo'*  think  that  if  there  were  an  absolute  power  of  appointment  in  the 
School  Committee  of  the  Parish,  the  appointment  would  become  a matter  of  pre- 
vious canvass,  for  many  years  perhaps,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  situation  of  physicians  of  fever  hospitals,  &c.,  which  probably  would 
be  obviated  by  sending  in  three  names  to  the  Board  ? — There  would  be  a canvass 
for  the  three  as  well  as  for  the  one  : the  election  of  an  improper  person  would  be 
guarded  against  bv  his  being  required  to  undergo  an  examination,  and  the  power 
of  tlie  parish  would  be  regulated  in  a degree  by  requiring  that  the  person  should 
be  educated  at  one  of  the  Normal  schools,  and  should  pass  an  examination  before 
the  Board. 

3600.  tVould  you  require  that  lists  should  be  published  annually  of  the  candi- 
dates who  had  passed  through  the  Normal  schools,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  local  Committee  of  making  a judicious  selection  ? — I see  no  objection  to  that. 

3601.  To  whom  would  you  entrust  the  power  of  examining  teachers? — We  have 
suggested  in  our  last  report  that  we  should  have  five  professors  in  our  training 
establishment,  and  I would  have  the  examination  by  them  in  our  presence. 

3602.  By  whom  should  those  five  professors  be  chosen  ? — By  the  Commissioners. 

3603.  Would  you  give  a power  to  the  Board  to  censure  or  to  remove  the 
teachers  so  appointed  by  the  parish,  in  case  of  incapacity  or  misconduct  ? — I would 
give  power  to  the  Board  to  remove  any  teacher,  if  the  local  managers  refused  to 
remove  him  for  cause. 

3604.  But  in  the  first  instance  the  complaint  should  be  laid  before  the  local 
Committee  ? — Just  so. 

3605.  If  any  complaint  were  made  to  the  Board  of  any  person  unconnected 
with  tlie  local  Committee,  would  you  think  it  right  that  the  Board  should  imme- 
diately see  that  such  person  were  tried  by  the  local  committee,  or  would  you  recom- 
mend that  they  should  take  it  into  their  own  hands? — I think  the  Board  should 
refer  any  complaint  of  a master  to  the  local  managers;  the  local  managers  to 
report  to  the  Board  thereupon,  and  then  the  Board  to  act  according  to  the  justice 
of  the  case. 

_ 3606.  In  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  salary  fixed  by  the  district,  would  you 
give  any  legal  remedy  to  the  master  for  the  recovery  of  such  due  ? — Certainly. 

3607.  What  remedy  \vould  you  suggest? — The  persons  that  appointed  him  would 
be  answerable  to  him  for  it ; he  ought  to  have  the  same  remedies  that  any  other 
public  officer  has  for  recovering  a salary. 

360S.  Supposing  a case  occurred  of  sectarian  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  what  remedy  would  you  afford  to  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing such  interference  ? — Removing  them. 

_ 3609.  Would  you  entrust  the  Board  with  the  power  of  removing  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Parish? — I would  entrust  the  Board  with  the  power  of  enforcinc»  its 
regulations  by  all  the  necessary  means,  and  certainly  if  the  managers  were  actin'^ 
improperly,  1 would  give  a power  to  the  Board  of  removing  them  ; you  must  have 
a power  somewhere  of  removing  officers  that  were  not  faithful  to  their  duty  5 the 
managers  would  be  public  officers  performing  a public  duty. 

3610.  Supposing  a Committee  of  10  persons,  representing  the  parties  in  the 
parish,  would  it  not  be  a dangerous  principle  to  give  to  the  Board  a power  of  re- 
moving them  altogether,  and  substituting  in  their  places  others  of  their  own  selec- 
tion?— I do  not  suggest  that  the  Board  should  have  the  power  of  substitutincj' 
others.  I consider  it  much  safer  to  entrust  the  Board  with  a power  of  removal 
than  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  parochial  or  district  authorities  to  remove 
or  not  as  they  might  think  proper.  I would  provide  that  the  Board  should  have- 

0 power  of  insisting  that  those  managers  should  be  removed,  and  requinnu-  a 
new  election.  > ■~i  o 

3611.  Mould  you  propose  the  School  Committee  should  be  elected  annually? 

s s 2 — The 
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— The  election  should  be  for  a limited  time ; for  one,  two  or  three  years.  Ishould 
think  it  best  perhaps  that  a certain  number  of  the  managers  should  go  out  ever? 
year,  and  others  come  in,  in  their  place.  ' 

3612.  Would  you  require  that  certain  official  persons  in  the  Parish,  such  as  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  parish,  should  be  members?--^^ 
I should  not;  but  the  clergymen  of  the  different  persuasions  ought  to  be  visitorsof 
the  school. 

3613.  You  would  not  require  that  they  should  be  upon  the  Committee? — No  - jf 
you  did  you  might  find  it  impossible  to  have  a working  committee  ; you  might  find 
persons  that  would  not  act  together.  I would  leave  it  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the 
parish. 

3614.  You  would  give  the  local  Committee  no  power  of  interfering  in  the  course 
of  instruction  ? — No. 


Jovis,  13"  die  Augusti,  1835. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Denis  Drenan  Bullen,  m.d.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

3615.  YOU  reside  in  Cork  ? — I do. 

3616.  What  is  your  profession  ? — Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3617.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  generally?— 
It  is  a subject  in  which  I always  felt  great  interest. 

3618.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  personally  judging  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Cork  ? — I consider  that  1 have  had  very  good  opportunities  of  judging,  from 
several  holding  the  public  situations  I do. 

3619.  To  what  departments  of  education  have  you  principally  directed  your 
attention  ? — To  the  state  of  education  amongst  the  middle  and  upper  classes ; I have 
also  had  considerable  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  state  of  education  amongst  the 
lower  orders,  in  consequence  of  being  surgeon  to  a very  extensive  charity,  in  which 
thousands  come  under  my  care  every  year. 

3620.  What  are  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  middle  aud  uppff 
classes  at  Cork  ? — Private  schools ; there  is  a diocesan  school,  but  I consider  that 
a private  school- 

3621.  Is  there  any  public  institution  at  Cork  for  the  education  of  the  middle 
and  the  upper  classes  ? — There  is  not. 

3622.  Is  there  not  an  institution  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Cork  Insti- 
tution?— The  Cork  Royal  Institution  was  never  a place  of  general  education. 

• 3623.  When  was  the  Cork  Institution  founded  r — The  Cork  Institution  was  ori- 
ginally founded  in’the  year  1803  or  1805.  Mr.  Hincks,  who  is  now  attached  to 
the  Belfast  Academy,  had  a very  extensive  school,  and  he  was  very  much  respected. 
The  commencement  of  the  Institution  was  his  giving  scientific  mstruction  to  his 
pupils.  A few  gentlemen  assembled  together  to  subscribe  to  get  a philosophic  ap- 
paratus; to  enable  him  to  illustrate  his  lectures  ; his  lectures  beginning  to  attract 
•much  interest,  were  opened  more  extensively  to  the  public  at  large ; and  at  the  time 
when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  a number  of  gentlemen  associated 
upon  the  occasion  of  Sir  John  Newport,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  being  at 
Cork,  to  endeavour  to  form  a scientific  institution,  and  to  obtain  a charter  of  incor- 
poration, which  charter  was  granted,  a copy  of  which  I have  here. 

3624.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  hand  it  in? — \The  IVitness  delivered  inik 
same.'] 

3625.  Can  you  give  an  outline  to  the  Committee  of  the  general  nature  of  its 

constitution? — The  general  nature  of  the  constitution  of  this  charter  was  to 
mote  every  useful  improvement  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  promotion  « 
useful  knowledge,  as  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Together  witli  tou 
charter,  was  framed  a very  elaborate,  as  was  thought  at  the  time,  system 
laws.  My  father  was  one  of  the  original  members  engaged  in  framing  the  Cor^ 
Institution  ; in  framing  it  originally,  the  persons  interested  felt  themselves  strong^ 
coerced,  to  avoid  giving  the  Institution  an  extended  character ; in  fact,  theyreceivw 
their  grant  upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  that  it  should  not  assume  a co- 
legiate  cliaracter.  _ - 

3626.  Regular  courses  of  study  for  boys  seem  to  have  been  excluded ?—Severe 
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Jtuciv  "as  escliicled,  or  anything  that  assumed  the  character  of  a collegiate  B.  B.  Eulkii,  u.  o. 

'”'ogo-°°it  was  constituted  more  upon  the  principle  of  the  Dublin  Society  than  of  >3  .august  1835. 
the’  Be’lt'ast  Institution  ? — It  was  constituted,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  to  provide 
scientific  recreation  for  the  higher  orders.  , t s xr 

’6’8.  Were  there  schools  of  any  kind  attached  to  the  Institution  ?— Never. 

"duo.  It  was  limited  to  lectures  ?— To  lectures,  to  the  botanic  garden,  and  to 
tlie^  most  useful  department,  the  agricultural ; the  agricultural  department,  how- 
ever, after  a while  became  very  much  mismanaged. 

3630.  Did  it  attract  considerable  attention  at  Cork? — The  novelty  at  hist 
excited  considerable  attention. 

3O31.  Did  Government  grant  it  a building? — No  ; I look  upon  it  to  have  been 
a .Treat  misfortune  to  the  Institution,  that  a large  building  was  not  the  very  first  thing 
provided  ; the  building  they  got  was  a makeshift,  and  they  could  not  secure  a good 
title  to  it.  A great  deal  of  money  w as  spent,  and  there  was  no  interest  secured  by 
the  expenditure. 

3632.  Was  the  property  of  the  Institution  held  in  shares  by  the  proprietors? — 

Yes  : the  original  Institution  was  formed  of  proprietors  ; the  original  price  of  shares 
was  30  guineas. 

3633.  What  powers  were  the  shareholders  invested  with  ? — They  were  made 
a corporation,  and  invested  with  the  power  of  electing  managers,  who  conducted 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

3634.  Had  they  sufficient  funds  at  the  outset  to  purchase  a building? — They 
had,  but  they  invested  it  in  the  funds,  instead  of  laying  it  out  in  a building. 

3635.  Was  the  incoi-porated  body  involved  in  any  litigation,  in  consequence  of 
this  difficulty  of  procuring  a title  r— I cannot  say  they  were ; but  the  want  of  a pro- 
minent and  extensive  building  at  the  outset,  I conceive  crippled  the  utility  of  the 
Institution  ever  after. 

3636.  Was  the  land  allotted  for  the  botanic  garden  given  by  the  Government? — 

No,  it  was  rented  at  a very  high  rent,  and  selected  in  a very  unfavourable  secluded 
situation,  and  is  now  given  up  by  the  Institution,  and  converted  into  an  extensive 
burial  ground. 

3637.  Has  the  interest  been  disposed  of? — It  has  ; and  the  g-arden  is  now  an  '' 
extensive  cemetery  like  Pfere  la  Chaise. 

3638.  Have,  they  got  any  substitute  for  this  botanic  garden  ? — None  whatever. 

3639.  You  stated  that  the  agricultural  department  w as  more  efficient  than  the 
others ; in  what  particulars  ? — They  gave  premiums,  and  encouraged  the  formation 
of  farming  societies,  which  certainly  did  a great  deal  of  good  ; they  also  founded 
a lectureship  for  agriculture,  and  endeavoured  to  form  an  agricultural  school;  but 
from  all  I can  learn,  they  were  unfortunate  in  the  hands  into  which  it  got,  and 
they  failed. 

3(340.  Where  was  it  established  ? — The  professor  of  agriculture  endeavoured  to 
convert  his  own  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  into  an  agi-icultural  school,  and  to  give 
practical  instruction  there;  but  with  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  Institution, 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  in  1826  vvill  give  much  more  infor- 
mation than  I can. 

3641.  Is  that  report  considered  correct  by  the  managers  of  the  Institution  r — It 
is  : the  effect  of  that  report  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant ; and  though  1 lost 
100/.  a year  by  the  withdrawing  it,  I consider  that  Government  had  no  other  alter- 
native, for  the  Institution  did  not  effect  equivalent  good  to  society. 

3642.  When  were  you  connected  w>ith  it? — I was  elected  lecturer  of  chemistry 
in  the  year  1828. 

3643.  Is  the  power  of  electing  the  lecturers  in  the  body  of  managers  ? — It  is. 

3644.  Prom  that  period  to  the  present,  what  have  been  the  changes  ? — Imme- 
diately upon  my  appointment  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  withdrawn,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Commissioners'  report.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant,  a meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  called  to  know  what  should  be  done  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  Institution.  At  that  meeting  I attended  ; and  though 
not  a proprietor,  I was  requested  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  state  my 
opinions  as  to  what  changes  should  take  place  in  the-Institution,  in  order  to  main- 
tain it  and  extend  its  usefulness.  I laid  before  them  my  view’s  with  regard  to  giving 
the  Institution  a collegiate  character.  The  proprietary  adopted  my  views,  and 
ihose'views  were  put  down  in  the  form  of  a little  pamphlet,  which  I will  hand  in  to 
the  Committee. — [T/ie  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.'} 
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3645.  What  were  the  chief  suggestions  in  that  pamphlet  ? — The  chief  si 
tions  werej  to  establish  a faculty  of  arts  and  manufactures  for  general 

and  a faculty  of  medicine,  so  as  to  create  a medical  school ; the  faculty  of  art  f 
consist  of  a lecturer  on  moral  philosophy,  elementary  logic,  rhetoric,  literature  ^ 
history.  I also  proposed  the  institution  of  a professor  of  mathematics 
which  I conceive  very  much  wanted  in  a town  like  Cork ; a professor  of  nat  ^ 
philosophy,  a professor  of  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy  ; and  also  t 
establish,  in  connexion  w'ith  the  Institution,  a school  for  civil  engineering  'tIj! 
faculty  of  medicine  should  consist  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  sur^e 
and  pathology,  chemistry,  practice  of  physic,  botany,  and  such  other  brancbe's  ^ 
medical  science  as  competent  members  of  the  profession  might  be  williutr^u 
undertake.  ® 

3646.  Was  this  suggestion  adopted  by  the  proprietors  ? — It  was,  and  at  a meet 
?,ng  of  the  proprietors  a deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Government 

3647.  When  was  this? — In  the  latter  end  of  1S29  : at  the  beginning  of  iS^o 

a memorial  was  agreed  upon,  which  was  sent  to  the  Irish  Government  °a  convftf 
which  I will  hand  in.  ' 


{The  fVitness  delivered  in  the  saine,  which  was  read  as  follows:] 

To  the  Tliglu  Honourable  Heury  Gouiburn,  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer,  &c.  Sec.-  tiie 
Memorial  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cork  Royal  Instiiiiiion. 

That  the  Cork  Royal  Inslitiuion  was  founded  in  the  year  1803,  by  the  subscriptions 
of  private  individuals  in  the  city  and  county  of  Cork,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  theknoir- 
ledge  and  facilitating  the  general  introduction  of  all  improvements  in  arts  and  manufaciares 
and  for  teaching,  by  courses  of  philosophical  lectures,  the  application  of  science  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life. 

That  the  utility  of  such  an  establishment  recommended  it  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  in  the  year  1S07  the  proprietors  obtained  a Royal  clianer 
of  incorporation,  and  a Pailiamentary'grant  of  2,000/.  I'hat  his  Grace  tiie  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  anxious  to  promote  by  every  means  in  his  power  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Institution,  authorized  the  Right  hon.  Sin  John  Newport,  at 
that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  to  signify  to  your  memorialists  that  the 
building  in  this  city  called  the  Old  Custom  House  should  be  given  to  them  for  the  various 
uses  of  the  Institution. 

That  the  Connnissioners  of  the  Revenue  were  not  prepared  at  the  time  to  give  posses- 
sion of  this  biillriing  ; and  it  being  necessary  to  provide  some  premises  temporarily,  10  carry 
the  plans  of  the  Institution  into  operation,  the  Irish  Government  was  pleased  iu  the  year 
i8to  to  recommend  to  Parliameni  an  addition  of  500 1.  to  the  original  grant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  rent,  taxes,  &c.  of  such  premises  as  may  be  engaged,  making  a total 
of  2,500  /.,  and  which  grant  was  continued  undiminUhed  down  to  the  year  1S22. 

That  lectures  have  been  annually  given  at  the  Cork  Royal  Institution,  on  natural  pbilo- 
sophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  including  mineralogy  and  botany,  besides  occasional 
lectures  on  other  subjects  of  useful  knowledge.  That  these  lectures  have  been  numerously 
attended,  and  have  materially  contributed  to  the  advance  of  scientific  and  general  kooiv- 
ledge  amongst  the  midcMe  classes  of  society  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood. 

That  in  order  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Cork  Royal  Institution,  the  proprietors 
have  lately  agreed  to  a plan  for  engrafting  on  it  a system  of  education  in  some  degree  assi- 
milated to  that  of  the  Scotch  colleges,  by  which  young  men  may  be  instructed  at  a moderate 
expense  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  to  prepare  them  for  the  active  pursuits  of 

A copy  of  this  plan  is  submitted  herewith,  for  your  consideration  and  approval. 

That  to  ensure  the  full  success  of  this  plan,  it  will  be  of  the  first  importance  that  tiie 
attendance  at  the  lectures  given  at  the  Cork  Royal  Institution,  should  be  recognised  not 
only  by  the  various  medical  and  surgical  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  by  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ; so  that  a studetu  attending  the  courses  of  instruction  at  Cork,  may  be 
allow^ed  a proportionate  period  of  the  time  required  by  these  several  establishaieois._  Tb® 
expediency  of  sucli  a regulation  involving  other  considerations  than  are  herein  raentioneof 
w ill  appear  so  manifest,  that  your  memorialists  are  satisfied  their  appeal  will  not  be  made  in. 
vain  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  proposiug  it  to  the  heads  of  these  national  intiiutions 
of  literature  and  science. 

Tiiat  there  at  present  exists  attached  to  the  Cork  Royal  Institution,  museums  of  natural 
bistoiy,  mineralogy.  See.  Sec. ; a valuable  and  extensive  scientific  and  medical  library; 
a collection  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus ; a chemical  laboratory;  an  obsem- 

tory,  furnished  with  the  necessary  instrumeuis  for  taking  astronomical  observations;  andm 
addition  to  these,  a splendid  series  of  casts  from  the  antique,  the  gracious  gift  of  His  pKseot 
Majesty all  which  valuable  materials  your  memorialists  are  willing  to  devote  infurtberance 
of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  collegiate  establishment. 
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Ynnr  nipmorialiits  liave  received  .-in  intimation  from  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to  recommend  to  Parliament  a reduction  in  the 
Tnu'  l -rant  of  tile  Cork  Royal  Institution,  to  the  sum  of  tjoo  f.  for  the  year  1830.  Your 
meramiSlists  will  defer  gratefully  to  the  deliberate  determination  of  Par  lament  on  the 
subTect  ■ but  thev  indnllte  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  found  in  perfect  iiecordunce  with  the 
rrlnchrle  on  wbi'ch  Parliament  is  disposed  to  promote  the  cause  of  etlucntjon  m reland,  to 
Sot  to  the  plan  rrliich  Toiu-  memorialists  are  desirous  of  carrying  into  effect,  the  oo-ope- 
mion  and  assistance  of  G'ovemment  in  its  first  efforts  of  establishment,  without  making  it 
anv  further  a charge  on  the  public  exchequer.  e t • .1  .1,  r T 1 1 

That  the  want  Sf  a colle-iate  establishment  has  been  long  feltm  the  south  of  Ireland. 
That  Cork,  the  principal  cUy  of  a province  whose  population  nearly  equals  that  of  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  presents  peculiar  advantages  for  such  an  institution,  not  only  as  being 
remote  from  the  metropolis  and  surrounded  by  a number  of  large  towns,  but  being  besides 
provided  with  most  of  the  requisites  essential  for  giving  immediate  effect  to  its  operations, 
by  means  as  well  of  its  valuable  collections  and  library  before  advened  to,  as  ot  its  extensive 
medical  and  surgical  establishments.  , , , , i • 

That  your  memorialists  respectfully  submit,  that  the  o d custom-house  not  having 
been  given  to  tliem  as  promised,  they  have  a claim  on  the  good  faith  of  Crovernment  tor  the 
TOO /per  annum  granted  in  lieu  thereof,  or  a sum  equivalent  thereto;  at  the  same  time 
yoiir  memorialists  frust  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  recommend  to  Parliauient 
to  limit  its  co-operation  to  that  extent,  but  will  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  their  exertions 
in  favour  of  education,  as  detailed  in  the  plan  submittedherewith;  and  your  menmrialists 
have  no  doubt  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  ol  the  county  and  city  ol  Coik,  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  province  of  Munster,  will  induce  them  heartily  to  second  the  benefi- 
CCDCC  of  Governraent,  null  the  views  of  the  propiietors  of  the  Institution,  m this  importiuit 
and  national  object. 


3648.  Bid  the  deputation  wait  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  with  that  memorial  r— 
Yes ; the  deputation  consisted  of  the  city  and  county  ^llembers,  a few  of  the  pro- 
prietors. and  mvself.  We  waited  upon  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  who  was 
then  Chief  Secretary,  and  bad  a very  long  communication  with  him,  stating  our 
wishes  f and  we  received  from  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  a few  weeks  after,  a commu- 
nication, which  I will  now  read. 


[T/ie  Witness  read  the  saine  as  follows ;] 

Sir,  Dublin  Castle,  14  January  1830. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a memorial  addressed  to  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  part  of  the  Cork  Royal  Institution.  I am  to  inform  you  that  liis 
Grace  has  directed  his  particular  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  document  in  question 
which  relates  to  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  present  Institution  into  an  establishment  of 
a collegiate  description : the  view  taken  by  his  Grace  of  this  application  is  not  such  as 
to  juatifv  him  in  holding  out  any  prospect  tliat  he  will  be  enabled  to  recommend  to  Par- 
liament an  is.siie  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the  proposed  undertaking.  His  Grace  trusts 
that  credit  will  be  given  to  him  for  the  regret  which  he  must  feel  at  the  adoption  of  any 
course  which  may  bear  the  appearance  of  indifference  on  his  part  to  the  interests  of  science 
and  literature ; but  as  at  present  advised,  he  feels  compelled  to  pause  before  he  ventures,  by 
holding  out  any  prospect  of  the  assistance  of  Government,  to  induce  others  to  embark  in 
the  undertaking  on  the  faith  of  that  assistance.  The  novelty  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  aid  of  Government  is  requested,  the  difficulties  which  might  eventually  arise  from  its 
bearings  upon  public  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  present  considerations  which, 
though  they  do  not  induce  his  Grace  to  censure  or  condemn  the  proposal,  or  to  withhold- in 
any  degree  from  it  the  respectful  attention  which  is  due  as  well  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
as  to  the  station  and  character  of  the  individuals  wlio  have  brought  it  forward,  yet  compel 
him,  with  reference  to  it  at  present,  to  direct  the  communication  which  I have  now  the 
honour  to  make. 

I have,  ?£c. 

F.  Leveson  Gower. 


3649.  In  the  memorial  you  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
It  does  not  appear  that  you  ask  for  any  grant  of  money,  with  the  exception  of 
500/.  a year,  in  lieu  of  the  Custom-house,  which  had  formerly  been  proposed  ? — 
That  was  all  the  money  we  asked  ; because  our  opinion  was,  that  if  we  got  a suit- 
able building,  and  if  we  got  the  privileges,  we  could  maintain  ourselves  after 
a short  time  without  any  further  grant  of  money. 

3650.  It  appears  that  the  principal  objection  in  answer  to  your  memorial  refers 
to  the  application  you  made  for  the  grant  of  a collegiate  character  to  the  Insti- 
tution, and  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees? — That  was  the  objectiou,  more 
than  any  pecuniary  consideration. 

3bji.  l)o  you  recollect  from  what  circumstance  this  objection  arose;  did  it 
arise  from  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  project  entertained  by  Trinity  College  ? — 
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. I am  convinced  tliat  the  opposition  arose  from  the  learned  bodies  which  at 
sent  have  a monopoly  of  all  the  advantages  arising  from  their  privileo-es. 

3652.  Did  you  renew  this  application  in  any  other  form? — We  did  when  ft, 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  came  over,  and  the  Whigs,  with  some  of  the  present  Min'-^ 
ters,  came  into  power.  We  conceived  a more  liberal  policy  would  influence 
■with  regard  to  education.  I drew  up  this  memorial,  which  was  afterwaT 
addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  which,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Committee,  I will  read. 

\The  Witness  read  the  same  as  follows  .•] 


To  Henry,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lord  Lieutenatu-general  and  General-governor  of  Ireland- 
the  Memorial  of  the  Proprietors  and  Managers  of  the  Cork  Royal  Institution.  ’ 

That  the  Cork  Royal  Institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1803,  by  the  subscriptions  of 
private  individuals  in  the  city  and  county  of  Cork,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  hoir- 
ledge  and  faciJitatiiig  the  introduction  of  all  improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures  and 
for  teaching,  by  courses  of  philosophical  lectures,  the  application  of  science  to  the  coaunoa 
purposes  of  life. 

Tliat  the  utility  of  such  an  establishment  recommended  it  to  the  favourable  notice  of  fiig 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  in  the  year  1807  the  proprietors  obtained  a Royal  chnrter of 

incorporation,  and  a Parliamentary  grant  of  2,000 1. 

That  lectures  have  been  annually  given  at  the  Cork  Royal  Insiitiuion,  on  natural  philo- 
sophy, chemistry,  natural  history,  including  mineralogy  and  botany,  besides  occasional 
lectures  on  other  subjects  of  useful  knowledge;  that  those  lectures- have  been  numerously 
attended,  and  have  materially  contributed  to  the  advance  of  scientific  and  general  knoff- 
ledge  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood  ; and  that  these  lectures  must  for  the  future  be  <lis- 
coniiaued,  to  the  detriment  of  the  spirit  of  intellectual  cultivation  whicli  had  been  excited 
in  the  rising  youth  of  Cork. 

That  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  conferred  upon  the  proprietors  for  certain  objects 
specified  in  the  bye-laws,  which  objects  have  been  always  sedulously  fulfilled ; that  the 
principles,  however,  upon  which  the  Institution  has  been  heretofore  conducted  were  neces- 
sarily of  a more  limited  nature  than  may  now  be  estabiislieci,  having  been  deierminedat 
a period  when  scientific  knowledge  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  when  there  were 
few  similar  institutions  to  afford  a precedent  for  its  creation  and  details. 

That  practical  scientific  infbrination  has  since  become  of  such  primary  importance  ia 
every  active  pursuit  of  life,  that  no  institutions  for  diffusing  knowledge  can  be  maititaiaed 
in  this  country,  excepting  those  of  an  academical  character,  in  which  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  founded  upon  principles  of  severe  and  continued  study,  and  to  the  support  of  which 
the  pereons  enjoying  the  benefits  are  individually  obliged  to  contribute. 

Thai  the  want  of  a collegiate  establishment  has  been  long  felt  in  the  south  of  Irelamljia 
which  tlie  middle  classes  may  obtain  on  cheap  and  easy  terms  a scientific  aud  practical 
education,  intermediate  between  the  elementary  system  of  the  grammar  school  and  the 
more  expensive  and  higher  inslrucuon  of  the  university. 

That  the  Cork  E.oyal  Institution  is  the  only  incorporated  body,  south  of  Dublin,  con- 
sisting of  persons  of  every  sect  and  denomination,  without  any  invidious  distinction  what- 
soever which  could  serve  as  a basis  for  creating  such  collegiate  estabiishmeut;  that  Cork, 
the  principal  city  of  a province  whose  population  nearly  equals  that  of  all  Scotland, 
presents  peculiar  advantages  for  such  collegiate  institution,  not  only  as  being  remote  i'fom 
the  metropolis,  and  surrounded  by  a number  of  large  and  populous  towns,  but  being 
besides  provided  with  most  of  the  requisites  essential  for  giving  immediate  effect  toils 
operations. 

That  the  proprietors  have  heard  with  gratitude  the  intention  of  Government  togive  thra 
room  and  accoruuiodatioQ  in  the  old  custom-house,  and  also  that  Parliament  have  placed 
at  your  Excellency’s  disposal  the  sum  of  30,000 1.  for  schools  and  education  in  Ireland. 

That  your  memorialists  hope  speedily  to  be  enabled  to  establish  professorships  of  tue 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  mathematics  and  civi 
engineering,  in  addition  to  the  professorships  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  “stura 
history,  mineralogy  and  agriculture ; that  they  particularly  call  your  Excellency  s at^n* 
tion  to  one  branch  of  instruction,  civil  engineering,  for  which  there  is  no  school  professed  y 
in  the  empire.  In  opening  roads,  forming  railways,  cutting  canals,  draining  bogs, 
developing  in  every  way  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  country,  a knowledge  ot  W 
engineering,  generally  diffused  amongst  the  resident  middling  classes,  would  be  touQ 
the  highest  practical  benefit. 

Tliat  a school  of  physic  and  surgery  has  existed  for  some  time  in  Cork; 
possesses  particular  advantages  for  a great  school  of  medicine,  in  its  extensive 
surgical  establishments,  as  well  as  in  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  study 
anatomy  ; that  the  south  of  Ireland  has  been  heretofore  almost  entirely  depen  , 

fessional  education  upon  the  colleges  of  Scotland  and  France,  for  wliich  immense  situ 
money  have  beeii  annually  drawn;  the  money  thus  expended  would  be  gHe- 

the  support  of  a creditable  and  most  extensive  scltool,  provided  this  city  obtained 
giate  privileges  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, ' Aberdeen  an 
Andrews. 
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That  your  memorialists  respectfully  submit,  that  in  order  to  establish  the  proposed 
svstem  of  collegiate  instruction,  and  to  ensure  the  services  of  eminent  men  in  the  different 
departments,  a certain  moderate  stipend  should  be  secured  to  them  in  the  first  instance, 
proportionate,  after  a few  years,  to  the  amount  of  fees  received  in  the  several  classes. 

l^iat  your  meraoriaiisis  respectfully  submit  to  your  Excellency,  that  Cork  has  as  great 
if  not  f^reaier  claims  upon  the  bounty  of  Government  than  Belfast  or  any  other  city  in 
Ireland,  not  onlv  on  account  of  its  exceedingly  large  population,  but  as  being  suddenly 
deprived  within  the  last  few  years  of  almost  every  public  establishment  which  promoted 
the  expenditure  of  public  money, -and  by  so  doing,  served  to  testify  the  consideration  of 
Government:  that  your  memorialists  have  viewed  with  deep  regret  the  withdrawal  of  that 
fostering  support  which  the  local  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  exhausted  country 
require;  and  they  confidently  hope  that  your  Excellency  will  be  graciously  pleased,  now 
that  the  means  are  placed  at  your  Excellency’s  disposal,  tO'  promote  the  foundation  and 
secure  the  existence  of  an  academical  institution  from  which  ail  spirit  of  party  is  excluded, 
and  for  the  support  of  which  your  memorialists,  as  well  as  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
comity  of  Cork,  and  whole  province  of  Munster,  are  willing  heartily  to  second  the  benefi- 
cence of  Government, 


3653.  "What  answer  was  returned  to  the  memorial  ? — We  got  possession  of  the 
old  Custom-house,  and  received  an  answer  that  our  memorial  had  been  received. 
We  have  not  got  any  further  answer, 

3654.  Have  you  made  any  other  application  since? — We  waited  since  in  ex- 
pectation of  general  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  education,  resolving  to  apply 
the  Institution  as  far  as  possible  to  promote  any  system  of  national  education  that 
Government  may  devise. 

3655.  You  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  idea  that  a portion  of  the 
30,000/.  which  the  Parliament  had  voted  for  national  education,  could  be 
diverted  to  this  object? — We  were  in  hopes  that  it  would  ; because  the  money  was 
given  for  general  education,  and  we  conceived  that  there  is  no  more  important 
branch  of  it  than  this. 

3C56.  On  what  terms  did  you  get  the  Custom-house  from  Government? — For 
the  use  of  the  Institution,  at  70  1.  a year,  which  is  a very  low  rent. 

3657.  Have  you  a perpetuity  in  the  custom-house  ? — We  hold  it  only  during 
pleasure. 


3658.  Has  Government  reserved  any  portion  of  the  house  ? — There  was  a small 
portion  reserved  to  the  excise-office,  a lodge  adjoining. 

3659.  \Vhat  is  the  frontage  of  the  old  Custom-house  ? — About  95  feet. 

3660.  What  is  the  accommodation  ?— In  the  present  building  of  the  Custom- 

house there  is  a very  excellent  lecture-room,  newly  fitted  up  ; a verv  excellent  library, 
apartments  for  the  officers,  a board-room,  and  museums  of  natural  history  and 
minerdogy;  and  a very  large  cast-room,  for  the  collection  of  casts  presented  by 
King  George  the  Fourth.  ^ ^ 

3661.  What  is  the  state  of  the  building?— It  is  not  in  very  good  repair.  It 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  700/.  or  800/. 

3662.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  built  ?— It  is,  I suppose,  90  or  too  years  old, 
and  would  require  about  1,000  1.  laid  out  upon  it. 

0663.  Is  the  state  of  the  walls  good  ? — The  walls  are  excellent. 

3664.  Can  you  give  any  idea  what  is  the  size  of  the  gallery  of  casts  ?— I sup- 
pose the  gallery  of  casts  is  about  56  feet  long  by  22  broad. 

3665.  Is  it  quite  adequate  for  the  purpose? — No  j the  casts  would  require  a 
larger  room  ; they  are  rather  confined  for  waht  of  room.  The  library  is  of  the 
same  length:  tlie  new  lecture-room  would  accommodate  about  230  persons 

3066.  Do  you  consider  that  adequate?— More  than  adequate  for  any  class  they 
Mill  have  in  the  present  establishment.  ^ 

ground  attached  to  it?— There  is  a court-yard. 
h..  ? It  detached  from  other  buildings  ?-On  one  side  there  are  some  old 

faription^'^^^'^’  belonging  to  private  individuals,  but  they  are  of  a very  poor 


difficulty  in  purchasing  them  up  ?— There  would  b. 

ulraVeTaltowe?  ’ 

Consideration  of  the  managers  for  the  en 
1 of  these  buildings  ?-They  have  he?n  discussing  r 

g eat  many  plans,  but  the  want  of  means  prevents  them  from  doing  anything. 


- - - - iiuiii  tjujug  auymiijg. 

iubiert  ?■  ““  ‘“-y  Committee  upon 

6,0. ‘ sissist  in  building  the  college,  here  is  an  el 
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D.  B.  Bullen,  m.d.  tion  which  I have  obtained,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  which  the  nm 

building  for  a provincial  college  would  cost.  The  length  of  this  buildirnr  i 

13  August  1835.  fgg|. . length  of  the  whole  plot  of  ground  is  206.  ® ^ 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  Elevation  and  Estimate^ 

3672.  Would  not  you  require  a more  considerable  space  around  the  college  th 

what  you  shew  here? — It  would  be  desirable,  but  that  building  is  in  a very  one° 

space  of  the  city. 

3673.  Do  you  think  it  an  eligible  situation  for  such  a college  ? — Most  eligible,  it 

is  very  central,  and  at  the  same  time  retired  from  noise.  * ’ 

3674.  Would  it  be  sufficiently  near  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  botanical 
instruction ’—There  should  be  a botanical  garden  provided,  for  instruction  in 
botany;  and  in  the  improvements  that  are  taking  place  down  the  river,  I under- 
stand it  is  contemplated  by  some  of  the  public  bodies  to  establish  a large  public 
garden  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  which  would  enable  botanical 
instruction  to  be  provided. 

3675.  What  would  be  the  distance  from  the  Institution  ? — Not  above  halfamile. 

3676.  Have  you  the  ground  plan  and  other  plans  of  this  elevation?— Those  are 
matters  of  detail,  which  should  be  determined  hereafter. 

3677.  Is  it  considered  by  the  Committee  that  this  building  would  be  adeqnate.’ 
— I cannot  say  that  it  has  been  considered  by  the  committee,  because  it  has  not 
been  laid  before  them. 

3G78.  What  accommodation  would  it  furnish? — It  would  give  good  accommo- 
dation for  education,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  colleges,  for  400  or  500  students 
in  all  the  departments  of  useful  knowledge ; similar  to  what  is  taught  by  the 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  colleges. 

3679.  What  is  the  estimate  for  the  building? — £,  10,580. 

3680.  If  Government  were  to  grant  the  10,580/.  for  the  building,  would  jou 
consider  it  requisite  that  they  should  make  any  other  grant,  either  for  a botanical 
garden  or  for  any  other  requisites  in  the  establishment  of  the  College? — I should 
consider  that  if  Government  were  determined  on  establishing  a provincial  colieje 
in  Cork,  the  more  complete  they  made  it  at  the  outset  the  more  certainly  would 
they  secure  its  permanent  existence.  What  has  been  most  injurious  to  the  Cork 
Royal  Institution  is  its  not  having  had  a permanent  fixed  establishment  at  its 
outset,  which  would  have  created  a valuable  interest.  My  view  with  regard  to  the 
Cork  Institution  is,  that  1 am  decidedly  opposed  to  giving  any  public  grant  or 
conferring  any  privilege  on  the  Institution  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  or  while  it 
exists  under  its  present  charter  and  bye-laws. 

3681.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  what  vvould  be  the  expenses  attending  the 

' outfit  for  college  requisites,  such  as  a library,  museum,  &c.  &c. ; do  you  consider 

the  Institution  to  be  already  provided  tolerably  well  with  such  objects? — The  Col- 
legiate Insiiuition  could  begin  work  with  what  there  is;  but,  as  i said  before,  the 
more  complete  the  machinery  is  at  the  outset  the  more  certain  would  success  be. 
I think  there  should  be,  in  addition  to  what  there  is,  an  extension  of  apparatus,  and 
a fund  provided  to  purchase  books. 

3682.  What  M'Ould  be  the  sum  you  would  suppose  requisite  for  the  augmeDtation 
of  the  apparatus  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution? — With  what 
there  is,  500  1.  would  go  a great  way  for  apparatus.  The  collection  of  books  is  a 
valuable  basis  for  a library,  but  there  must  be  some  fund  to  keep  it  perpetually 
increasing.  . 

3683.  What  quantity  of  land  would  you  require  for  the  purposes  of  such  an 
institution  — To  complete  the  building  we  should  require  four  old  houses  in  Half- 
Moon-street,  which  I should  think  would  be  got  for  the  valuation  of  1,000/. ; 

is  the  opinion  of  the  architect. 

368.^.  Would  you  not  require  additional  land  for  botanical  purposes  ?— I 
ceive  that  vve  should  ; but  if  the  improvements  that  are  taking  place  continue  logo 
on,  the  city  itself,  I think,  will  provide  the  land  for  botanical  purposes,  and  zoolo- 
gical purposes  also. 

3685.  Do  you  think  that  the  proprietors  would  be  willing  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
their  individual  property  in  the  apparatus  and  library ’—That  is  a point  upon 
which  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  discussion,  and  I may  say  that  I have  notraf 
with  a dissenting  proprietor.  They  would  be  quite  willing  to  appropriate  their 
whole  interest  in  the  Icstimtion  to  whatever  plan  was  devised  by  the  GovernmeDt 
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for  neneral  education,  reserving  to  themselves  some  trifling  consideration  in  the  D.  B.  Bullen,  m.d. 
shape  of  a particular  privilege. 

‘'6S6-  Would  not  these  privileges  be  very  objectionable  when  you  are  devising  a 13  August  1835. 
o-eneral  system  of  improved  education  ; would  it  not  be  better  to  make  compensation 
for  them  iti  money?— I would  rather  compensate  them  in  money;  buy  them  out  at 
15/.,  which  is  the  market  price  of  the  shares  at  present.  But  there  are  many  of 
the  proprietors  that  would  give  up  their  shares  for  the  public  advantage,  without 
anv  recompense  at  all.  . , • 1 r 1 . 

3687.  Has  the  Institution  any  property  ? — They  have  2,500  /.  m the  tuncls  ; the 
interest  upon  that  is  not  much  above  100  a year.  The  only  other  income  com- 
ing in  is  the  subscriptions  to  the  library,  which  do  not  amount  to  more  than  60  1. 
a year. 

368S.  Is  there  any  income  derived  from  fees? — No;  because  there  are  no 
lectures  given  now.  Immediately  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  the  Institu- 
tion, after  I had  concluded  the  courses  I gave  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Institution, 
and  for  which  I was  paid  out  of  the  funds,  I attempted  to  create  a chemistry  class. 

1 should  have  been  attended  by  30  pupils,  who  would  have  paid  me  three  guineas 
each  for  my  course,  upon  one  condition,  which  was,  that  the  lectures  delivered  by  . 
me  should  be  recognized  by  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  in  Dublin,  to  qualify  young 
men  to  be  examined  for  their  licentiateship  as  apothecaries.  I applied  to  the  Hall, 
and  made  as  pressing  an  application  as  I could.  Mr.  Donovan,  the  lecturer  on 
chemistry  at  the  Hall,  was  most  friendly  to  the  application;  and  in  my  corres- 
pondence with  him  he  appeared  to  give  my  application  his  sanction  and  support. 

But  the  Hall  refused  to  recognize  my  lectures,  and  of  the  30  young  men  who 
would  have  attended  me,  and  paid  what  I considered  an  excellent  commencement 
for  the  undertaking,  only  nine  attended.  Since  that  I have  not  attempted  to  get 
up  a course  of  lectures,  because  it  is  totally  useless  to  attempt  any  scientific  class, 
unless  the  lectures  given  are  recognized  by  the  higher  schools. 

3689.  Did  any  others,  besides  persons  intending  to  follow  the  profession,  attend' 
your  lectures  ? — Yes;  some  of  the  nine  were  of  that  description.  The  pupils  that 
intended  to  become  apothecaries  were  obliged  to  go  to  Dublin,  but  those  that  did 
not  intend  to  follow  that  profession  attended  me. 

3690.  What  are  the  officers  of  the  Institution? — The  only  officer  at  present  in 
the  Institution  is  the  librarian. 

369 1 . What  does  he  receive  ? — He  has  a house,  and  I believe  about  60  1.  a year. 

3692.  How  is  the  balance  of  the  funds  expended  ? — In  keeping  the  house  in 
repair,  and  in  paying  for  new  books.  But  in  fact,  if  something  is  not  done,  the 
Institution  must  be  broken  up  before  long. 

3693.  You  have  given  in  to  the  Committee  the  charter  and  bye-laws  of  the 
Institution;  do  that  charter  and  those  bye-laws  still  continue  in  force? — They  do. 

3694.  Did  the  Institution  flourish  for  any  time  ? — As  long  as  Government  gave 
them  money  it  flourished  very  %vell  for  those  connected  with  it. 

3695.  How  do  you  mean  ? — It  was  a very  pleasant  thing  to  be  attached  to  it ; 
there  was  very  good  pay  and  very  little  work  done. 

3696.  Were  the  lectures  kept  up  ? — They  were  vei*y  well  attended,  because  there 
was  no  charge.  The  consequence  was,  the  classes  were  very  well  filled  when  the 
lectures  were  attractive ; the  moment  the  lectures  ceased  to  be  attractive,  they 
became  thinly  attended.  It  required  the  lecturers  to  avoid  dry  details,  and  to  give 
brilliant  experiments,  to  make  them  interesting.  I was  attended  by  about  400. 

I lectured  twice  a day,  and  there  were  as  many  as  the  room  could  hold,  and  many 
persons  in  the  evening  could  not  get  in.  Whenever  I ventured  upon  dry  detail, 
which  was  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  course,  that  moment  I perceived  the 
class  would  get  disinclined  to  attend  ; so  that  I was  always  obliged  to  look  more  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  experiments  than  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

3697.  What  courses  of  lectures  were  most  attended? — Chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy. 

3698.  You  conceive  that  opening  lecture.s  gratuitously  to  the  public  is  not  suffi-' 
cieiit  to  obtain  an  audience? — I conceive  that  lectures  opened  gratuitously  to  the 
public  will  chiefly  be  attended  as  matter  of  amusement. 

3699.  Do  you  conceive  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  science,  both  as  far  as 
the  lecturer  and  the  public  are  concerned?—!  do;  I conceive  opening  lectures 
gratuitously  to  people  that  are  able  to  pay  for  them  is  a very  bad  system  ; it  makes 
the  lecturer  more  a public  exhibitor  than  a man  of  science. 

TT2  3700.  What 
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5.  3700*  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  public  ? — They  are  pleased  as  lo 

are  amused;  they  get  a.  smattering  knowledge  of  the  science,  but 
acquire  any  deep  or  useful  knowledge  which  could  be  afterwards  applied^  T 
ceive  it  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all  public  amusements,  but  I look  upon  V ^ 
a public  amusement.  * onlyas 

3701.  There  was,  then,  a defect  in  the  organization  of  the  Cork  lost't  f‘ 
the  outset? — There  was;  it  was  made  more  u scientific  lounge  and  a dI 
recreation  than  a means  of  deep  study,  and  as  such  I conceive  it  has  failed^ 

3702.  At  present  do  you  suppose  that  if  Government  were  to  give  a larger 

than  before,  the  same  result  would  ensue? — I conceive  that  if  Government^''^^^ 
a larger  grant  upon  the  old  system,  it  would  be  a most  unwise  expenditnrrf 
public  money.  ^ 

3703.  You  have  stated  that  inconveniences  arose  from  another  circumstaDce  f\ 
not  having  a proper  local  at  the  outset.  What  was  the  operation  of  thatcirc 
stance  upon  the  success  of  the  Institution? — They  had  an  inconvenient  placeT 
meet  in.  I consider  those  interested  in  the  Institution  would  have  exerted  themse!  ° 
much  more  in  extending  its  usefulness,  even  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with 
they  were  clogged  from  its  bad  constitution,  if  there  had  been  a permanent  resi 
dence  attracting  the  public.  But  it  was  in  a bad  place,  and  the  public  attention 
was  not  attracted  to  it  by  any  building, 

3704.  Was  there  a Library  attached  originally  to  the  Institution?— Prom  the 

commencement  of  the  Institution  ; the  creation  of  a good  library  always  attracted 
particular  attention.  ^ 

3705-  Did  it  not  produce  a beneficial  result?— A most  beneficial  resolt 
I look  upon  the  library  to  have  been  the  most  really  useful  department  of  the 
Institution  ; it  has  done  much  more  essential  benefit  to  the  community  than  the 
lectures,  or  any  other  department  of  the  Institution. 

3706.  Has  the  Museum  been  equally  useful?— The  museum,  from  the  vant 
of  enterprizmg  per.sons  interested  in  the  particular  branches,  has  not  increased  so 
much  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 

3707.  Was  the  Museum  attached  originally  to  the  Institution,  or  has  it  been 
gradually  accumulating? — It  has  been  gradually  accumulating.  I conceive  that  a 
museum  can  only  be  accumulated  by  having  each  department  under  the  care  of  the 
professor  interested  in  the  particular  study,  who  will  look  to  that  department  for 
1 uslration  for  his  lectures,  and  devote  himself  to  the  improving  and  extending  it. 

3708.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  botanical  garden  ?— Mismanage- 
ment: It  was  placed  in  an  out-of-the-way  place ; the  public  never  took  any  interest 

V'  r 1 public  at  large,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  Cork  Institution, 

took  little  interest  in  it,  because  the  managers  started  at  the  outset  with  rather 
exclusive  notions  with  regard  to  the  management. 

37^9‘  ^0  you  suppose  that  any  portion  of  the  public  would  feel  interest 
a out  a botani^l  garden,  except  as  a lounge,  unless  it  were  connected  with  botaoi- 
cal  studies  .-'—Certainly  not;  it  was  the  want  of  a botanical  school  which  caused 
so  little  interest  to  be  taken  in  it. 

3710.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  little  interest  which  they  took  in  the  museum 
^ose  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  want  of  a good  school  connected  witb'it.’ 

les,  1 consider  that  those  several  departments  of  the  Institution  have  each 
tailed  m consequence  of  the  want  of  a good  school. 

■n  prefer  the  system  of  schools  to  the  system  of  mere  lectures?— 

Uecidedly;  and  they  should  be  established  on  a plan  of  public  instruction  that 
wuld  support  Itself;  for  if  they  do  not  maintain  themselves  after  being  created  by 
income  forced  by  grants  of  annual 

been  as  well  attended  lately  as  at  the  first  commence* 
ment  of  the  Institution? — No;  because  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  it  is 
more  limited  m the  means  of  purchasing  books. 

• attendance  upon  the  library  increased  or  otherwise  ? — It  has  not 

increased ; on  the  contrary,  it  must  go  on  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nished supply  of  books.  aft 

37^4*  yon  think  that  this  arises  from  the  want  of  knowledcfe  generally  io  the 
community  r— I think  it  arises  from  the  general  indifierence  felt  towards  the  Inslj* 
tution.  Every  one  says  and  feels  that,  unless  its  constitution  is  totally  altered,  it 
must  cease  to  exist  in  a few  years. 

37 1 5,  Has  it  not  in  some  degree  arisen  from  the  general  feelinc^  that  exists  tbat 

® ° fiifi 
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the  library  has  been  more  peculiarly  under  the  superintendence  of  the  medical  H.  B.  Bullefi,  m.d. 

profession  at  Cork,  and  that  therefore  tiie  books  which  have  been  collected  in  the  

li[>rary  have  been  chosen  mainly  in  reference  to  those  studies  ? — Yes ; I think  that  13  August  1835. 
circumstance  indisposes  persons  not  members  of  the  profession.  The  medical  men 
being  the  most  constant  in  their  attendance,  complaints  were  made  by  persons 
not  of  the  profession  of  a preference  being;  given  to  medical  books. 

3716.  By  whom  are  the  books  chosen? — By  the  committee,  amongst  whom  the 
medical  men  have  a great  deal  of  influence. 

3717.  Are  medical  books  the  works  generally  purchased  at  present? — I could 
not  say  that  they  are  generally  purchased  at  present.  There  have  been  more 
medical  books  purchased  in  proportion  to  the  other  sciences. 

3718.  Would  not  that  deter  a great  many  other  readers  from  resorting  to  the 
library? — Decidedly;  and  especially  as  there  is  a good  general  library,  called  the 
Cork  Library,  where  persons  not  of  the  profession  get  a good  collection  of  general 
literature. 

3719.  Is  that  library  much  frequented  ? — Much  frequented. 

3720.  Then  it  does  not  arise  from  indifference  to  literature  and  science,  that  the 
library  of  the  Institution  is  neglected  ? — Certainly  not. 

3721.  Is  there  not  a large  mass  of  literary  information  and  interest  in  the  city  of 
Cork? — I do  not  know  any  city  where  there  is  a greater  anxiety  for  reallv  useful 
knowledge  than  in  Cork. 

3722.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  more  general  extension  of  literary  know- 

ledge in  Cork,  as  compared  with  other  towns  in  Ireland  ? — 1 attribute  it  very 
much  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  of  Cork,  who  are  fond  of  staying 
at  home  in  the  evening  and  reading;  and  to  the  existence  of  the  Cork  Library, 
whicff'I  think  has  been  a great  advantage  ; and  also  to  the  existence  of  the  Cork 
Institution  Library  ; so  that  they  have  heretofore  had  a very  ample  supply  of  books, 
and  made  a good  use  of  them.  ’ 

^ 3723-  I^oes  it  at  all  arise  from  tbe  absence  of  more  serious  pursuits  in  Cork  ? 

No;  the  more  reading  classes  are  those  that  are  most  industriously  employed 
during  the  day.  The  men  that  I know,  who  have  the  greatest  extent  of  know- 
ledge, are  men  who  are  actively  employed  all  day,  and  devote  their  evenings  to 
intellectual  pursuits.  '' 

3724.  Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  idea  of  the  average  number 
of  attendants  in  the  year  upon  either  of  these  libraries? — The  Cork  Library 
fluctuates  between  300  and  400  subscribers  annually. 

3725*  What  is  the  subscription? — A guinea  a year. 

3726.  Were  medical  lectures  originally  attached  to  the  Institution  ?— Medi- 
cal lectures  were  not  attached;  and  I conceive  the  want  of  a medical  school  to  have 
been  a great  deficienev. 

3727-  Might  that  not  in  some  degree  account  for  the  little  interest  taken  in  the 
botanical  garden  r — Decidedly. 

agricultural  lectureship  failed;  what  were  the 
causes  of  the  failure?-— The  professor  was  not  a good  lecturer  ; he  was  not  compe- 
tent to  ihe  situation ; he  was  a good  practical  farmer,  but  incapable  of  conveying 


Committee  sensible  of  his  deficiency? — They  certainly  were. 

^ great  many  friends 

on  the  Board.  The  managers  of  the  Cork  Institution  were  always  very  kind  to 
those  whom  they  once  appointed. 

..  *e  Gallery  of  Casts  established ?— The  history  of  it  is  fullv 

Slated  in  the  evidence  given  before  tile  Commissioners. 

3732.  Is  there  at  present  a Committee  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Institution’— An  rni- 
pieasant  feeling  has  been  created  in  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  between  the  old 
thems^l  J artists.  The  native  artists  have  set  up  a society  for 

Irwer’ ia  transferred  to  the  Institution.  Ve 
Session  of  1 Pitid  500 /.  arrear  of  rent,  and  got 

L SoJ  if  4 ■ They  were  originally  given  by  King  George  the  Fourth  to 

ne  Society  of  Arts,  for  promoting  the  fine  arts  in  the  city  of  Cork, 

3i33-  ^ that  body  a distinct  society  from  the  Institution  ?— It  is 
erWb?dn„°““  continue  ?-It  does.  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  hire  an 

1“  T “ have  an  exhibition  of  pictures. 

Soiieti'of  <he  promotion  of  the  arts  ?— Yes,  the 

^ y 01  iNative  Artists,  who  were  instituted  in  consequence  of  the  native  young 
' T T 3 uien 
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D.  B.  Biillen,  m.d.  ineu  of  the  city  considering  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  English  pictures  b 

Society  of  Arts,  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  native  artists  ; and  they  sg 

13  August  1835.  a society.  The  effect  of  that  Society  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  to  develope  an 
sity  of  native  genius. 

3736.  There  are  several  students  at  present  ? — There  are  a great  m 

students.  ■ 

3737.  Who  are  the  most  distinguished  artists  who  have  been  educated  thereP— 
The  society  brought  out  M'Clise,  Hognn,  Scottow,  and  O’Keeffe  and  inanyotheK 

3738.  What  are  the  number  of  students  actually  in  attendance? I could  not 

say  the  precise  number. 

3739-  Do  they  come  at  their  own  choice,  or  is  there  a regular  hour  prescribed 
for  attendance? — I never  pass  through  the  cast-room  withom  seeing  a number  of 
young  men  drawing  there. 

3740.  Is  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  constituted  on  the  principle  of  merely  afford- 
ing  opportunities  for  drawing,  or  is  it  composed  of  a series  of  schools  for  iustruc. 
tion  in  the  different  departments  ? — No,  they  cannot  afford  that ; they  merely  open 
the  casts  for  the  students  to  go  in  and  teach  themselves. 

3741.  Have  they  any  lectureships? — They  have  none.  Some  courses  of lec. 
tures  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Woodroffe  upon  anatomy  as  applied  to  the  fine  arts- 
hut  they  have  no  lectureship,  and  the  class  consists  chiefly  of  young  men  of  narro» 
circumstances. 

3742.  Do  they  draw  from  the  naked  model  ? — No. 

3743.  Can  you  state  the  mode  of  management  adopted  in  this  institution  ?- 
I cannot. 

3744.  What  are  the  benefits  principally  derivable  from  this  institutioD?— In 

turning  the  attention  of  young  men  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  iraprovinff  their 
taste.  ° 

3745.  Does  not  the  society  at  times  collect  and  exhibit  as  many  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  as  they  can  induce  persons  to  send  to  their  exhibition?— They  do; 
they  have  an  annual  exhibition  of  as  many  of  those  pictures  as  they  can  get,  not  only 
from  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  but  from  England.  The  English  masters  have  sent 
over  a number  of  their  pictures  to  Corh,  which  pictures  sell  pretty  well;  the  native 
artists  have  taken  umbrage  at  this,  as  they  conceive  it  interferes  with  tbeii 
interests. 

3746.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  actually  frequenting  the  school?— 
I should  say  from  1 5 to  20. 

3747*  Have  you  known  many  young  men  who  have  studied  at  these  institutions, 
sent  by  subscription  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  other  countries  ? — Yes,  by  private 
subscription. 

3748.  For  admission  to  these  annual  exhibitions  is  an  additional  ticket  requisite? 
— Yes,  a shilling  is  paid,  and  a considerable  sum  is  collected  by  those  exhibitions; 
that  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  funds  of  the  society;  there  is  besides  a subscription 
on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  arts. 

3749.  Does  this  society  embrace  schools  of  architecture  as  well  as  paiutiug?— 
Yes,  the  fine  arts  generally. 

3750-  Js  there  the  same  anxiety  for  architectural  studies  as  for  those  of 
sculpture  and  painting? — There  is  a great  turn  at  present  towards  architecture 
among  the  young  men  ; they  are  very  zealous  in  the  studv.  I consider  that  archi- 
tecture and  civil  engineering  are  the  two  branches  at  present  to  which  the  minds  of 
mtelligent  young  men  are  more  particularly  directed. 

375Y‘  drawing  made  a portion  of  education  in  elementary  schools  in  general? 
■—At  the  request  of  parents  it  is.  There  is  a drawino-  school  in  the  Mechanics 
Institute.  ® 

3752.  Can  you  perceive  that  there  has  been  an  increased  taste  for  the  arts 
within  your  recollection  ? — Certainly,  a very  great  increase,  and  a greater  apprecia- 
tion of  them  and  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  amongst  the  middle  classes,  and  espe- 
cially amongst  females. 

3753*  Do  you  find  that  this  extends  to  the  cultivation  of  musical  talentr— 
does,  so  far  as  we  can  take  the  theatre  as  a criterion  of  the  state  of  iutellectaal  cul- 
tivation. I would  unhesitatingly  say,  that  in  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  draina 
tic  literature  and  of  music,  there  is  more  exquisite  taste  and  a better 
on  the  part  of  the  Cork  audiences  than  of  roost  others  that  I have  seen;  and  lu 
saying  that,  I believe  I am  borne  out  by  the  expressed  opinions  of  some  of  the 

most  distinguished  persons  that  have  appeared  before  them.  r 

3754- 1* 
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0-.74.  Is  the  gallery  of  casts  open  to  the  public  at  large  r— By  permission  of  the 

librarian  of  the  Institution. 

n-55.  Do  you  find  that  females  attend?— They  do,  but  do  not  draw. 

Are  the  Museums  open  also? — They  are,  by  permission. 

07^7’  In  what  state  is  the  Museum  kept?— The  mineralogy  is  most  excellent, 
the  natural  history  improving  very  much,  and  within  the  last  two  years  some  gen- 
tlemen have  interested  themselves  much  more  than  they  did  formerly  in  those 
several  branches.  One  gentleman  takes  charge  of  one  part  of  the  museum,  ano- 
ther gentleman  of  another;  they  are  beginning  to  accumulate,  and  I think  the 
museum  is  better  now  than  when  the  Institution  had  a large  grant  of  money. 

375S.  You  ascribe  that  to  an  extension  of  taste  for  those  studies? — I do. 

3759.  Do  you  ascribe  it  in  any  degree  to  the  lectures  which  have  been  given  in 
the  Institution  ? — I ascribe  it  to  the  general  tone  given  by  the  Institution  ; I think 
the  library  has  done  more  real  good  than  any  other  department  of  the  Institution. 

3760.  Have  you  any  room  for  the  collection  and  depositing  of  models  of  ma- 
chinery?— Yes;  we  formerly  had  a good  many  models,  but  there  are  very  few 
models  given  in  now. 

3761.  Were  they  architectural  models,  or  models  ot  machinery  generally  r--- 
They  were  of  both  kinds. 

3762.  Are  these  models  still  preserved? — They  are. 

3763.  Is  there  in  the  Institution  a collection  of  casts  from  ancient  gems  ? — 
There  was  a very  valuable  collection  of  sulphur  casts. 

3764.  Are  they  much  frequented  by  artists  ? — They  are  studied  with  a good 
deal  of  interest. 

3765.  Have  you  any  collection  of  paintings  or  engravings  in  the  Institution? — 
None  ; there  are  a few  engravings. 

3766.  Not  arranged  in  schools  ?— No ; they  have  only  an  imperfect  arrangement. 

3707.  Is  there  any  gallery  of  paintings  of  note  in  the  city  ? — No  ; some  indivi- 
duals have  a few  good  pictures,  but  there  is  no  extensive  gallery  ; there  are  a few 
good  private  collections  in  the  county. 

3768.  Are^you  acquainted  with  any  private  libraries  in  the  city  of  Cork  ? — The 
most  valuable  private  library  is  that  of  Doctor  Murphy,  the  Catholic  bishop  ; he 
expends  a considerable  sum  every  year  in  buying  the  most  valuable  books  in  every 
department,  including  history  and  literature^  and  even  the  lighter  departments  of 
useful  knowledge,  besides  theology  and  the  deeper  branches  of  severe  knowledge. 
I should  think  that  if  he  continnes  to  purchase  books,  he  will  soon  have  60,000 
volumes.  He  is  most  liberal  in  allowing  the  use  of  his  library  to  every  person  that 
has  a proper  introduction  to  him,  and  who  he  thinks  will  take  care  of  his  books ; 
and  from  what  I can  learn  of  his  intentions,  he  means  at  some  future  time  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  his  great  library  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  diocese. 

3769.  Is  it  placed  in  his  own  house? — Yes  ; the  house  is  quite  full  of  books. 

3770.  Is  it  a lil)rary  formed  specially  for  the  theological  students  of  the  diocese  r 
— There  is  an  ecclesiastical  library  for  the  diocese  besides;  this  is  his  own  private 
library,  iu  which  there  is  less  of  theology  than  of  general  literature.  The  library 
for  the  diocese  is  an  old  foundation. 

3771.  Have  you  an  observatory  at  Cork?— We  had  an  observatory  in  the  old 
Institution,  but  they  have  not  erected  one  since  the  establishment  was  transferred 
to  the  custom-house. 

3772.  Are  astronomical  observations  made  in  the  Institution  ? — Not  at  present ; 
there  is  no  resident  astronomer. 

3773.  Are  meteorological  experiments? — There  was  a very  accurate  meteoro- 
logical table,  but  the  gentleman  that  kept  it  died  a short  time  ago;  it  was  inter- 
rupted for  some  days,  and  is  now  resumed. 

3774.  In  the  estimate  you  gave  in,  have  you  included  any  arrangement  for  an 
observatory  in  the  college P—No  ; an  observatory  is  a cheap  thing;  it  is  the  instru- 
ments which  are  expensive,  and  we  have  some  very  good  instruments. 

3775-  Is  it  intended  to  establish  lectures  in  the  Institution? — The  managers 
have  prepared  a list  of  five  courses,  and  placed  it  in  the  public  rooms  in  the  city 
for  names  to  be  attached  to  the  several  courses  ; the  price  half  a guinea  for  each; 
and  when  I leit  Cork  there  were  40  or  50  names  put  down. 

3776.  When  joa  gave  your  lectures,  had  you  classes  to  instruct  out  of  lecture 
hours  r — My  class  chiefly  consisted  of  females. 

• ^ to  the  brilliancy  of  the  experiments  ? — The  ladies 

in  Eork  have  a great  taste  for  scientific  reading. 
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3778.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  you  lecture? — I lectured  at  two  o'  1 
the  day ; I repeated  the  lectures  at  eight  in  the  evening.  ^ 

3779*  yoti  had  no  private  class  out  of  hours?— No. 

3780.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  th 
to  these  lectures  arises  from  the  mal-constitution  of  the  system,  and 

he  adequately  corrected  by  establishing  schools  for  pupils  on  the  princinip 
Scotch  universities  or  the  Belfast  Institution  ?— In  consequence  of  the  1 ' 
having  been  given  gratuitously,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  it  was  imn*^^''ff 
immediately  to  induce  the  public  to  pay  for  what  they  got  gratuitously  bS' 
Ihe  eiiect  has  been  to  damp  speculations  m the  way  of  lecturin"',  till  the 
begin  again  to  feel  a growing  appetite  for  lectures.  ' ® 

3781.  Putting  the  question  out  of  consideration  whether  Government  wa 
pay  or  not,  do  you  conceive  that  the  plan  of  having  lectures  only  without  a re/l” 
course  of  study,  such  as  in  the  schools  forming  the  Belfast  Institution  wasT 
principal  cause  of  the  failure?— I conceive  lectures  alone  to  be  the  most  fepbt 
machinery  of  teaching  that  you  can  have. 

3752.  Is  it^not  also  an  evil  that  it  only  applies  to  particular  classes  and  particular 
ages ; boys,  for  instance,  or  young  men,  can  derive  but  very  inadequate  infer, 
mation  or  real  knowledge  from  a mere  course  of  lectures  ? — Lectures  are  only  suited 
for  adults,  for  persons  that  have  received  a previous  education,  and  who  ha/eacer. 
tain  extent  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

3753.  You  would  therefore  say,  that  lectures  might  be  considered  as  a portionof 
subsidiary  education?— Subsidiary  education.  I consider  that  scientific  education 
must  be  founded  upon  courses  of  severe  study,  where  the  master  will  have  hh 
pupils  two  hours  every  day,  and  give  his  instruction,  and  the  next  day  examine  his 
pupils  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  previous  clay’s  instruction;  as  was  the  case 
in  the  moral  philosophy  class  at  Glasgow. 

3784-  May  not  lectures  be  made  subsidiary  to  such  a course  of  instruction 
Certainly  they  may. 

_ ^ 3785.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  or  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cork 
is  so  advanced  as  to  profit  much  by  those  courses  of  lectures,  without  the  previous 
severe  academical  study  which  you  have  just  recommended  ? — I do  not. 

3760.  JJo  you  think  that  a proper  system  of  Academical  or  Collegiate  study 
would  be  of  greater  advantage  to  Cork  than  the  Institution,  or  the  support  of 
a system  of  lectureships,  however  well  organized  ?— I do ; I conceive  that  public 
leciuies  paid  by  Government,  and  given  gratuitously  to  the  public,  would  not  bea 
judicious- expenditure  of  public  rnoney  ; and  that  one-half  the  sum  expendedin 
inam  aining  a system  of  severe  study  for  the  young  men,  after  they  have  passed  the 
e ementary  schools,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  could  be  con- 
lerred  upon  the  country.  ^ 

3787*  If  such  an  institution  were  established  at  Cork,  and  the  privilege  of  con- 
erring  ( egrees  to  a certain  extent  were  given,  would  you  expect  that  such  an  insti- 
tution would  be  frequented  by  students  ?— I have  no  doubt  of  its  being  frequented 
most  numerously.  ° 

37S8.  In  what  depfiTtments  ? — In  general  arts,  in  classical  literature,  and  in  the 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  : and  what  is  more,  since  this  subject  has  been 
un^r  discussion,  since  this  Committee  was  established,  some  of  the  law  gentleffien 
i anxiety  that  a lectureship  of  law  should 

oe  established,  to  give  lectures  on  common  law  in  Cork.  The  year  before  the  grant 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Cork  Institution,  the  attornies  and  lawyers  assembled  to 
lorm  a toundation  for  a law  library,  and  they  have  collected  a tolerably  extensive 
collection  of  useful  law  books;  and  they  would,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  be  most 
anxious  to  attend  and  promote  a lectureship  upon  law. 

Law^Societ  Cork  Law  Society  of  which  you  speak  now? — Yes,  the  Cork 

3790-  Is  that  society  flourishing? — I cannot  say. 

p anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  for  the 

s a IS  roent  of  such  an  institution.*' — There  has  been  a medical  school  in  exist- 


rru  r V ^ particulars  ot  which  1 can  give  to  lue  ouu* 

mittee.  l he  Cork  school  of  physic  and  surgery  has  been  established  upwards  of 
25  years } It  was  established  by  a private  individual.  Dr.  Woodroffe ; and  its  exist- 
ence at  this  moment  without  patronage  or  college  recognition,  is  a direct  proof  o] 
Its  real  utility -and  advantage:  its  existence  in  defiance  of  the  colleges  that  wanted 
to  crush  It  shows  what  it  would  be  in  Cork,  if  we  only  had  fair  play  with  other 

schools; 
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school'’  lectures  are  there  regularly  tleiiveved  during  the  winter  season  of  six  D.  B.  BuUen,M.D. 

montbVupon  anatomy,  physiology,  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  — 

and  upon  midwifery,  together  with  anatomical  demonstrations  and  practical  ana-  13  August  1835, 

tomv  ! the  school’is  connected  with  the  South  Infirmary  and  House  of  Industry 

Hospital,  at  which  institutions  the  pupils  have  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 

acouainted  with  disease  and  witnessing  surgical  operations,  where  they  are  also 

instructed  in  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  and  have  the  advantage  of  clinical 

lectures  on  medicine  and  surgery.  The  number  of  pupils  fluctuates  between  25  and 

‘’5,  for  the  last  10  years;  perhaps  28  may  be  esteemed  an  average  class,  but  during 

the  war  the  number  was  much  greater.  The  terms  of  attendance  are  as  follows: 


Anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery  - - - - 5 guineas. 

Dissections  and  anatomical  demonstrations  - - - 4 — 

Practice  of  physic  - - - - - “ — 

House  of  Industry  Hospital  (six  months),  with  clinical 
medicine  - --  .-  --  -4 

South  Infirmary  (six  months),  with  clinical  surgery  - 5 — 

Materia  medica  and  pharmacy  -----  3 — 


3792.  Does  every  pupil  go  through  the  entire  of  this  course,  or  is  each  pupil 
allowed  to  select  such  portions  as  he  thinks  proper  r — He  can  select  portions  of  it  ; 
but  a school  got  up  as  matter  of  private  speculation  must  of  necessity  be  an  imper- 
fect establishment. 

3793.  Has  a medical  student  considerable  practical  facilities  for  the  study  of  his 
profession  at  Cork? — I do  not  know  any  city  which  would  present  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  an  extensive  school  of  medicine  than  Cork.  There  is  a large  pauper 
population,  which  enables  us  to  cultivate  the  study  of  anatomy  without  having  re- 
course to  those  unpleasant  proceedings  which  other  cities  are  obliged  to  do  in  order 
to  procure  a supply  of  bodies.  There  are  also  great  advantages  with  respect  to  hos- 
pitals, especially  since  the  new  infirmary  was  built,  which  has  been  laid  out  espe 
cially  for  clinical  instruction;  the  building  is  arranged  for  the  classification  of 
cases  to  promote  clinical  instruction,  and  it  will  accommodate  1 20  patients.  It  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cork  Fever  Hospital,  which  contains  nearly  200  beds;  and 
between  them  both  a quantity  of  clinical  instruction  would  be  given  equal  to  that 
of  any  great  hospital  in  Scotland  or  Dublin,  and  arranged  and  classified  in  a man- 
ner which  would  be  most  beneficial  for  medical  studies. 

3794.  Have  you  a Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cork? — There  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
lunatic  asylums  in  the  country  : in  short,  there  are  opportunities  for  everv  branch 
of  medical  instruction  in  the  best  form,  and  there  is  besides  that  extent  of  disease 
which  a pauper  population  presents  in  its  most  instructive  form. 

3795.  How  many  physicians  have  you  in  Cork? — We  have  nearly  100  medical 
men  in  Cork  ; I should  say,  that  except  for  the  disease  arising  from  poverty,  it  is 
the  most  healthy  city  in  the  world. 

3796.  Can  medical  knowledge  be  so  w’ell  acquired  in  a provincial  school  as  it 
would  be  in  the  capital,  where  communication  with  a greater  number  of  physicians 
is  practicable  1 — The  knowledge  communicated  in  a private  school,  when  there  are 
but  one  or  tw’o  engaged  in  conducting  it,  must  of  course  be  limited.  I would  not 
confine  medical  education  exclusively  to  provincial  schools  ; I would  have  three  or 
four  years  of  the  student’s  life  passed  in  a provincial  school,  laying  the  foundation, 
and  then  oblige  him,  wlien  he  has  laid  in  a stock  of  knowledge,  to  go  and  spend  a 
couple  of  years  in  one  of  the  greater  universities. 

3797-  M'‘ould  you  propose  to  give  Provincial  Colleges  a power  of  grautinfj- 
degrees? — I am  decidedly  opposed  to  extending  the  facilitating  the  granting  of 
degrees.  I wish  to  limit  and  restrain  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  or  licences  to 
practise. 

3798.  Was  not  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  medicine  one  of  the  pri- 
vileges you  solicited  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  your  Memorial? — The  power  of 
conferring  some  kind  of  degrees  was  included  in  that ; I am  opposed  to  conferring 
upon  any  provincial  school  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  which  give  a licence  to 
practise.  At  the  time  of  the  memorial,  the  subject  of  collegiate  education  was  not 
so  well  understood  as  it  has  been  since,  owing  to  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place.  My  own  opinion  is  this,  that  I am  decidedly  opposed  to  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  degrees  ; at  the  same  time  I would  extend  the  facilities  of  acquiring 

nowledge.  I would  have  one  central  body  in  each  nation,  which  would  constitute 
an  university  ; and  in  the  great  towns  which  possess  the  capabilities  of  giving  the 

u u requisite 
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D.  B.  Bvllen,  m.d.  requisite  instruction,  I would  establish  schools,  where  the  students  wo 

a certain  number  of  years  in  acquiring  knowledge  ; ami  before  they  got  th  ' 

13  August  1835.  oblige  them  to  spend  a certain  number  of  years  in  the  university,  impro  ' 

extending  and  refining  their  knowledge.  ’ ^ and 

3709.  Would  you  confine  the  power  of  granting  licence  for  practice  in 
cular  district,  to  the  particular  body  over  that  district? — Decidedly  not* 
consider  all  these  exclusive  privileges  are  mischievous  and  odious*  thev  ^ ^ 

unkindly  feeling  between  the  members  of  the  different  collecfes,  and 
injurious  in  the  districts  by  limiting  the  number  of  candidates  for  public  siiuat™°'^ 

3800.  Would  you  recommend  this  arrangement,  that  in  the  three  countries  th°' 
should  be  established  one  central  body  of  examiners,  and  that  that  body  h 1'^ 

have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  upon  students,  no  matter  from  what  colU 

in  the  country  they  came  ? — Certainly ; I should  give  the  Irish  university  the  no? 
of  examining  students  who  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  England,  and  the  E ol  t 
universities  the  same,  provided  they  were  recognised  schools. 

3801.  Would  you  recommend  that  a body  of  examiners  unconnected  with  {}i 

universjty,  but  solely  for  that  purpose,  and  selected  from  any  institution  which 
could  furnish  such  members,  should  have  the  power  of  examining  before  the univer 
sities  confer  the  degrees?—!  should  approve  highly  of  the  principle  that  theexa' 
miners  should  not  be  the  teachers;  because  if  the  teachers  are  the  examiners  it  is 
human  nature  to  lean  favourably  to  their  own  pupils.  ’ 

3802.  Then  you  would  prefer  a body  completely  distinct  from  the  university  as 

a body  of  examiners,  allowing  the  university  afterwards  to  confer  the  decree-- 
Yes.  ° ■ 

3803.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of 

Cork.'- — Decidedly  ; I would  say  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  medical  men 
at  Cork,  that  no  greater  mischief  could  be  done  to  the  profession  or  tosociety, 
than  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  degrees  by  granting  the*pnvilege  to  the  provin- 
cial schools.  ° ^ 

3804.  Would  you  look  for  the  establishment  of  a theological  school  in  any  col- 
lege  that  might  be  established  in  Cork  ? — -I  would  not  look  for  it ; but  if  there  were 
a number  of  persons  associated  together  capable  of  maintaining  a theological  class, 
if  such  theological  class  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  generally  received  opinions 
of  the  community  upon  religious  matters,  I do  not  see  what  harm  there  would  be  in 
3t;  but  I am  afraid  if  we  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  theology,  dissension 
will  ensue. 

3805.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  exclude  it  altogether? — I think  it  would  be 

safer.  ‘ ® 

You  would  not  look  for  the  power  of  conferring  theological  degrees?— 
I would  leave  theological  matters  entirely  to  their  respective  communions. 

3°07-  V'ould  you  give  to  the  college  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  arts.’— 
1 would  have  in  the  provincial  college  the  power  of  conferring  bachelor  of  arts, 
(a  degree  equivalent  to  the  French  hachelier  e lettres,)  at  the  end  of  three  years  of 
severe  study,  on  passing  his  examination  creditably.  I would  allow  no  man  to 
become  a student  of  medicine  or  a student  of  law,  or  allow  him  to  matriculate  in 
those  higher  branches,  till  he  had  first  obtained  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

3508.  In  law  would  you  give  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  ?— Certainly  not, 
ihatshoud  be  reserved  to  the  university;  the  only  degree  I would  allow  the  pro- 
vincial college  to  confer  is  tliat  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  would  oblige  that  to  be 
obtained  before  the  student  could  enter  upon  the  courses  of  the  particular  profes- 
sion to  which  he  was  going  to  devote  himself.  With  respect  to  the  faculty  of  la*'. 
1 think  you  could  never  found  a provincial  faculty  of  law : you  may  found  a lecture- 
ship, but  not  establish  a faculty. 

_ 3809*  your  collegiate  constitution  would  limit  itself  to  the  arts  and  medi- 
cme  ? — Certainly. 

38*0.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Belfast 
Institution? — I have  read  it. 

3811.  Would  you  think  that  applicable  to  the  proposed  college  in  Cork ?" 
Indeed  I would  ; I think  it  embraces  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  instruction, 
there  might  be  some  alteration  in  details,  but  I would  take  the  general  outline 

3812.  Do  you  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  the  Cork  Institution  to  the  not 
possessing  the  power  of  conferring  collegiate  honours  No  * the  power  of  conferring 
collegiate  honours,  if  they  had  had  it,  would  not  have  served  the  Cork  Instituuou, 
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with  the  orifHnallv  bad  and  imperfect  system  which  they  pursued  at  the  outset.  It 
is  the  want  of  Imving  started  upon  a good  and  comprehensive  system. 

■*Si  'v  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  managers  of  the  Cork  Institution,  when 
thev  wished  to  put  the  Institution  upon  a permanent  basis,  making  the  power  of 
sra'ntin<T  collegiate  honours  a sort  of  sine  qua  non  ? — There  is  a great  difference 
between  conferring  collegiate  honours,  and  having  the  time  of  study  qualify  ad 
eundem,  to  count  towards  collegiate  honours  in  other  institutions. 

3514.  You  have  stated  that  you  would  exclude  the  theological  departments  from 
the  proposed  institution  ; you  would  not  exclude  the  study  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  ? — Mental  and  mathematical  science  in  all  its  bearings,  as  far  as  it  is 
useful. 

3515.  Would  you  recommend,  in  conjunction  with  such  a College,  a High- 
school,  or  a preliminary  school  to  the  college,  similar  to  what  exists  in  the  Belfast 
Institution  ? — We  have  most  excellent  day  schools  in  Cork.  The  school  that  I was 
educated  at  myself  has  1 20  boys,  and  the  course  of  education  given  there  I conceive 
remarkably  good.  Any  objection  that  I may  have  for  the  course  of  education 
there  w^ould  be  to  those  points  that  are  forced,  by  their  being  obliged  to  educate 
for  Trinity  College.  I have  an  outline  of  the  education  given  in  this  school. 
The  only  objection  that  I have  to  it  is  the  high  price.  Education  for  the  middle 
orders  in  Cork  is  very  high,  compared  with  anything  else. 

35 16.  What  do  you  call  a high  price  ? — Ten  guineas  a year  for  a boy  of  six  or 
seven  years  of  age. 

381 7.  Is  not  that  in  reference  to  a grade  of  education  merely  elementary  r — It 
is  \ there  is  the  same  price  for  old  and  young,  and  I think  that  very  high.  I have 
an  outline  of  the  course  of  education  in  the,  school : “The  regular  school  course 
comprises  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  English  grammar,  geography,  writing,  arith- 
metic, Euclid  and  algebra  : book-keeping,  navigation,  mensuration  and  surveying, 
have  been  occasionally  introduced  when  particularly  required;  and  the  advanced 
classical  pupils  intended  for  college  have  frequently  learned  trigonometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  when  time  and  talents  gave  an 
opportunity  of  thus  anticipating  these  important  parts  of  the  under-graduate  course  j 
and  to  this  circumstance  the  extraordinary  success  of  many  of  our  pupils  in  college 
is  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  I need  scarcely  add,  that  composition  in  prose  and 
verse  has  always  met  with  due  attention.  Students  not  learning  classics  have  their 
time  occupied  in  an  extensive  course  of  English  education,  comprehending,  besides 
such  things  as  pupils  of  this  class  usually  learn,  an  elementary  course  of  natural 
philosophy,  consisting  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  optics  and  astronomy,  as  contained  in  Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues. 
In  addition  to  this,  English  composition  is  attended  to,  and  short  lectures  are  occa- 
sionally given  on  useful  and  interesting  subjects  of  bis  own  selection,  w-hich  the 
pupils  arc  required  to  state  the  substance  of,  in  writing,  on  the  day  succeeding  such 
lecture,  with  all  due  regard  to  proper  arrangement,  construction,  punctuation  and 
orthography.  Many  pupils  of  this  establishment,  who  commenced  at  an  early  age 
and  were  highly  talented,  left  the  school  having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  best 
parts  of  many  of  our  celebrated  English  writers,  such  as  Milton,  Addison,  Shak- 
speare,  &c.  The  school  now  contains  about  120  pupils,  of  whom  20  are  boarders. 
Our  terms  are  ten  guineas  per  annum  for  day  boys,  and  forty  guineas  for  boarders 
under  15  ^ears  of  age,  but  those  who  are  older  pay  more.  We  have  three  classical 
and  one  English  assistant,  besides  a mathematical  master,  all  eminently  qualified, 
whose  joint  salaries  amount  to  about  400 /.  per  annum.  French  is  taught  by  a 
very  well  educated  Frenchman ; and  religious  instruction  is  chiefly  conducted  by 
two  clergymen,  one  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  other  a Roman-catholic, 
who  attend  the  school  twice  every  week  out  of  school  hours.”  I look  upon  this  to 
be  one  of  the  best  schools  ; and  then  it  comes  to  be  a question  whether,  with  such 
good  private  schools,  the  establishment  of  a school  department  in  the  Institution  is 
so  much  called  for.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  elementary  education  for  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  when  it  can  be  well  secured  by  private  enterprize,  is  not  a fair 
subject  for  legislative  interference  ; that  it  is  only  when  there  is  a recognized  and 
acknowledged  want  of  such  institutions  that  the  Government  should  interfere  and 
provide  them. 

3818.  What  is  the  age  at  which  they  generally  leave  the  school? — Between  14 

^ thon  that  a great  chasm  is  felt  in  Cork,  in  the  course  of  a young 

person  s life,  between  leaving  school  and  embarking  in  a profession  or  business. 

3819*  Is  that  School  divided  into  classes  ? — Yes. 

u u 2 3820.  Is- 
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3S20.  Is  every  boy  that  enters  it  supposed  to  go  through  the  whole  of  tK 
classes? — He  enters  a class  according  to  his  age  and  according  to  his  intell  f ? 
capacity. 

3821.  Are  there  many  schools  for  pupils  of  the  same  class  of  society  in  C I? 
— I think  there  are  two  or  three  more. 

3822.  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  schools  as  the  wants  of  society  requir  5 
— I do.  There  is  a most  excellent  school  at  Middleton.  I think  that  for  \h' 
elementary  instruction  of  the  middle  classes  private  speculation  is  fully  adequate  ° 

3823.  bo  you  apply  that  opinion  to  the  country  generally,  or  to  the  county  of 
Cork? — I cannot  speak  so  well  to  the  country  at  large,  but  I conceive  that  in*tlie 
county  and  city  of  Cork  the  elementary  education  for  the  upper  and  middle  clashes 
is  adequately  provided  for  by  individual  speculation. 

3824.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  enable  the  managers  of  the  Cork  Institu- 
lion  to  establish  it  upon  a footing  that  would  be  generally  beneficial? — My  opinion 
of  the  Cork  Institution  is,  that  saddled  with  the  proprietary,  and  with  its  pre^at 
management,  no  useful  institution  can  ever  be  founded  upon  it.  I am  for  assigning 
over  the  whole  property  of  the  Institution  to  the  Central  Board  of  Education  to  bo 
applied  by  them  to  the  purposes  of  education. 


Veneris,  14®  die  Augusti,  1835. 
THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Denis  Brenan  Bidlen,  m.  d.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

3S25.  YOU  have  given  to  the  Committee  an  account  of  the  manner  in  wiiich 
the  Cork  Institution  was  originally  intended  to  be  administered  by  the  joint  pro- 
prietors, who  originally  took  shares  in  its  establishment;  does  that  mode  of 
administration  still  continue? — It  still  continues.  The  manner  of  electing  the 
managers  by  the  original  bye-laws  was  from  house  lists;  a third  part  went  out 
annually;  the  managers  met  and  nominated  amongst  themselves  the  persons  whom 
they  wished  to  succeed  as  managers.  Those  house  lists  were  submitted  to  a general 
meeting  of  the  proprietory,  but  the  proprietory  not  attending  in  sufficient  numbers, 
the  managers  secured  to  themselves  the  power  of  nominating  their  successors. 
This  proceeding  excited  a considerable  degree  of  asperity  on  the  part  of  certain 
proprietors  against  the  management,  and  a portion  of  the  proprietory  and  the 
managers  did  not  act  well  together. 

3826.  What  is  the  present  mode  of  administration? — A board  of  managers 
elected  by  the  proprietory  ; the  managers  sending  a house  list  to  the  proprietory 
for  election. 

3827.  How  often  are  they  elected? — A third  go  out  annually. 

3828.  What  is  the  number  of  managers  ?— Thirty. 

3829.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  managers  ? — They  elect  the  professors,  they 
purchase  books,  they  look  to  the  general  superintendence  and  care,  they  appoint 
all  the  officers,  and  have  the  usual  powers  of  a board  of  management. 

3830.  Do  they  also  constitute  the  body  for  auditing  the  accounts? — They  do. 

3831.  What  are  the  number  of  professors  now  in  the  Institution? — ^There  are 
no  professors  in  pay,  strictly  speaking ; I would  say  there  are  none,  for  they  have 
no  salaries,  and  there  ure  no  lectures  given. 

3832.  Is  the  reacon  of  there  being  no  lectures  the  want  of  a fixed  salary  The 

attempt  to  get  up  lectures  at  the  Institution  failed,  in  consequence  of  those  lecoires 
not  being  recognized  by  the  higher  schools,  as  I mentioned  before.  . . 

There  are  many  subjects  for  lecturing  unconnected  with  professions 
education,  have  they  also  failed  ? — Since  the  Institution  has  been  transferred  to  1 0 
Custom-house,  the  managers  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  iecturing'i^P® 
till  this  summer,  and  they  are  now  endeavouring'  to  get  up  lectures  for  the  eiisuiOo 
winter. 

3834.  Do  you  ascribe  the  interruption  of  the  lectures  in  any  degree  to  ih® 
want  of  a proper  place  of  meeting? — Yes ; and  secondly  to  this  cause,  that  ijia 
public  in  Cork  having  been  for  20  years  in  the  habit  of  receiving  them  gratuitous y» 
it  M-as  not  ail  at  once  that  they  could  be  brought  to  purchase  the  lectures. 
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are  non- anxious  to  purchase  the  lectures,  feeling  the  want  of  them;  the  appetite  D.  B.  Bulled,  u.-d. 

has  been  ^vivCu  ^up^^^e  this  appetite  has  been  produced  by  the  lectures  I4  A«S»st  >835- 
ninch  had  been  given,  formerly,  gratuitously?— I think  the  impression  produced 
was  favourable  towards  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; and  although  they  could  not 
be  immediately  brought  to  purchase  it,  yet  the  appetite  is  now  increased  by  the 

recollection  of  the  past  leetures.  _ 

gSgC.  Would  you  consider  it,  generally  speaking,  an  injudicious  arrangement  in 
a district  of  the  county  where  that  appetite  did  not  exist,  to  endeavour  to  excite 
it  in  the  outset  by  gratuitous  lecturing? — I think,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
if  the  institutions  and  the  means  and  machinery  of  lecturing  were  created,  such 
is  the  anxiety  to  obtain  knowledge,  that  then  the  lectures  would  be  paid  for, 
provided  the  price  was  not  exorbitant. 

3837.  Would  you  extend  that  observation  to  other  parts  of  the  country  as  w ell  as 
Cork? — I would.  In  the  town  of  Youghal  they  have  established  a scientific  and 
literary  association. 

3838.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  any  degree  the  interest  in  these  lectures  of  the 
Institution  has  been  diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  lectures  of  perhaps  greater 
interest  being  given  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution? — I should  think  not. 

3839.  Would  you  think  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  lectures  at  the  Mechanics’ 

Institution  would  have  a tendency  to  increase  the  anxiety  through  the  district  for 
such  information  ? — I should  think  the  lectures  at  the  Mechanics’ Institute  are 
confined  to  one  particular  class  of  the  community,  which,  was  not  the  class  that 
attended  the  Institution  lectures ; I delivered  a course  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
and  it  was  attended  bv  persons  that  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Cork 
Institution. 

3840.  Have  you  any  other  literary  or  scientific  institution,  besides  the  Royal 
Cork  Institution  and  the  Mechanics’  Institution? — No  other. 

3841.  So  that  if  the  pupils  do  not  attend  the  Mechanics’  Institution  they  have 
no  other  place  where  they  would  be  likely  to  hear  lectures,  except  at  the  Cork 
Institution? — No  other. 

3842.  Has  there  been  any  course  of  lectures  during  the  last  year? — Not  these 
three  years. 

3843.  Or  any  scientific  meeting? — No, 

3844.  The  funds  of  the  Institution  are  at  present  very  limited? — So  limited, 
that  unless  an  exertion  is  made,  the  Institution  will  cease  to  exist. 

3845.  How  many  members  are  there  at  present  ? — There  are  about  200  pro- 
prietors ; the  proprietory  are  free  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  in  right  of 
their  shares  ; they  consist  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  opulent  citizens,  who 
would  be  likely  to  contribute  to  a society  of  the  kind  ; then  the  subscribers  are  not 
above  .50  or  (jo  ; the  subscribers  are  falling  off  from  the  library  ; and  indeed  wiiat 
injured  the  library  very  much  was  stopping  the  supply  of  Parliamentary  Papers. 

There  is  not  a public  room  now  in  Cork  where  Parliamentary  Paper's  can  be  got. 

The  only  room  now  wliere  Parliamentary  Papers  are  taken  is  Daly’s  Cliib.  The 
Cork  Institution  received  the  Parliamentary  Papers  from  Government,  and  two 
years  ago  they  were  stopped,  and  the  most  valuable  reports  of  the  last  two  years  the 
citizens  of  Cork  can.  only  get  a sketch  of  through  the  newspapers.  1 look  upon  it 
of  immense  importance  that  in  the  great  towns  there  should  be  some  establish- 
ment where  people  could  know  what  is  going  on  in  Parliament. 

3S46.  Is  the  falling  off  in  the  library  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pro- 
prietors not  paying  the  annual  subscription  ? — ^lertainly  it  is. 

3847.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  some  objection  oil  the  part  of  the 
subscribers,  to  the  proprietors  CTThtinuing,  on  account  of  their  original  payment,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  while  they  are  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  sub- 
scription?— I cannot  say  that  that  opinion  [uevails  much. 

3848.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Limerick  the  proprietors,  who  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced, are  iu  the  habit  of  paying  2 a year,  whilst  the  subscribers  only  pay  30  5. 
to  the  Institution  ? — I think  no  iustiluiion  of  this  kind  can  exist  unless  the  pro- 
prietors pay  an  annual  subscription,  ant!  1 conceive  that  is  a,  material  defect  in 
the  original  constitution  of  the  Institution,  not  to  have  provided  an  annual  payment 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietory;  for  the  payment  of  only  30  guineas  they  had  a 
control  over  the  disbursement  of  more  than  50,000  1.  of  public  money,  so  that  I 
conceive  the  proprietors  have  been  more  than  paid  for  their  original  investment. 

3S49.  From  the  experience  you  have  had  of  the  Cork  Institution,  do  you  think 
u u 3 that 
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Z).  B.  Hullen,  if.D.  that  the  principle  of  proprietory  institutions  is  a good  one  ? I con  ' 

“ — the  principle  of  proprietory  institutions  would  be  a good  one  providpH^iT^ 

HAugusci835.  prietory  taxed  themselves  annually,  and  if  the  proprietory  system  was 
merely  to  what  is  denominated  subsidiary  education;  but  I think  the  n 
system  would  be  a most  injudicious  foundation  for  any  establishmem 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  upon  which  the  Government  confpi-rpH 
collegiate  powers.  a«ythtagof 

3850.  You  think  then,  tliat  in. the  constitution  of  a college,  it  would  i 
inappropriate  and  injurious  ?— It  would  be  a very  inappropriare  constitution  for  t2 

3851.  On  what  grounds  do  you  form  thatopinion  ; is  it  in  reference  toth 
administration  or  to  the  chance  of  failure  which  the  circumstance  of  so  ma 

viduals  being  concerned  in  an  institution  is  likely  to  produce? Ye.s-  I th^Vh' 

the  appointment  of  professors  would  be  influenced  a great  deal  by  private'*f 
and  in  fact  it  has  happened  with  most  of  our  local  bodies,  they  have^ becoine^Ine''’ 
jobs.  ^ 

3852.  Do  not  you  see  this  inconvenience  from  admitting  the  principle  of 

pnetorship  and  joint-stock  companies  in  institutions  of  education,  that  the  sliarK 
being  transferable,  you  cannot  possibly  secure  the  same  interest  in  the  sunnort  Tf 
the  Institution  for  the  future?— Yes;  and  another  objection  is,  that  the  Dronnetor 
or  even  the  managers  elected  by  the  proprietors,  however  active  they  mifrht  Kp 
whilst  the  institulioQ  has  the  freshness  of  novelty,  in  a short  time  will  be<rin  to  nav 
less  attention  to  tlie  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  then  the  chief  managinientiih 
pass  into  the  hands  of  two  or  perhaps  one  individual,  who  will  then  acquire  ar» 
influence  in  the  Institution,  and  exercise  a degree  of  patronage  in  its  managemenr 
either  to  gratify  his  interests  or  to  please  his  ambition.  ° ’’ 

3853.  Do  yoo  find  that  the  proprietors  of  shares  in  the  Literary  Institution  arp 
not  stimulated  like  other  proprietors,  by  the  hope  of  gain?— They  are  not'  th- 
majority  become  indifferent,  and  an  active  minority  would  be  enabled  after  a’tiuie 
to  apply  the  Institution  to  their  own  views. 

3854-  Js  that  opinion  grounded  upon  experience;  have  you  observed  it  in  the 
ramie«?d  wit”'  “^served  it  in  every  public  body  that  I have  ever  been 

proprictors  had  founded  a college,  could  not  ,00 
conceive  that  the  objections  that  you  have  stated  might  be  obviated  by  vesting  in 
Institution  at  tile  outset,  the  right  of  aftenvards 
f,  I ““<•  appointing  the  professors  ?— I think  a great  deal  of 

by  creating  a saiatus  academicus  ; but  I can  conceive  great 
of  the  Il’a  professors,  who  are  in  fact  the  servants 

iosf  a.  of  r masters,  and  the  professors  require  a control  over  them 

just  as  miich  as  any  other  department  of  the  Institution. 

tinn  f “nproving  the  funds  of  the  Instim- 

sufficipMt  f derive  immediate  advantage  from  these  funds,  will  he  a 

thf  hist  S““‘'antee  that  the  professors  will  not  neglect  its  interests  1— I conceive 
mint  of  f ™"  attend  to  the  manage- 

den  Proprietary  funds  be  sniail  compared  with  the  resources 

to  Ike  r ^ on  thi  part  of  the  professois 

Certainly  Institution  as  much  as  possible!- 

colle^fjelnltllf ® objection  to  a body  of  proprietors  building  a 
the  eketion  of  tliff ’f after  its  foundation  they  were  to  give  to  the  professors 
1 think  if  inov  . f P™Pp“°rs,  and  the  management  of  the  Institution?— 

between  the  h a r ^ '^'°ald  be  afraid  of  unpleasant  collision  often  arising 

was  over  a ? s^  professors  and  the  body  of  the  proprietors,  unless  there 

IssQ  Wo  Ilf"  ““‘““'"g  ;l‘ack  to  which  bolh  parties  might  applal. 
sudi  fnstifniie,*^  you  then  prefer  to  such  arrangement  that  the  State  should  found 

suDDorA— Tfeeidedl^.  require  them  the  community  at  large  to 

Board  shnnlfl  nr  ' J pimciple  would  be,  that  Government  or  the  Central 

Wish  int  If  • 1"  I ''“W  <=^1  ‘ho  machinery  of  the  esta- 

s^D  a kraVbId  u u apparatus  and  the  materiel.  Having  done 

Ilkdemkal  dilj- The  whole  °of  the 
fs“P*‘ne  and  the  courses  of  lectures  should  be  vested  in  the  Jaw'w 
a.ademtcm,  to  consist  of  the  orofessors,  and  the  Central  Board  should  exercise  ao 

immediate 
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immediate  control  to  see  that  the  professors  discharged  their  duty,  and  that  the 
local  Board  discharged  theirs. 

3560.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution? — 
Governcnent  should  provide  for  the  permanent  expenditure,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  should  depend  entirely  upon  their  fees. 

3561.  Then  you  woiild  require  from  Government  not  only  the  giving  of  the 
land,  the  building  of  the  college,  and  providing  the  apparatus  necessary  for  all 
college  purposes,  such  as  books,  museums  and  galleries,  but  also  funds  for  the 
repam  of  the  buildings,  and  other  usual  current  expenses  of  the  college  ? — They 
should  defray  the  permanent  expenses  of  the  college,  that  is,  the  repairs  and 
maintenance. 

3862.  Would  not  you  think  it  fair  and  just  that  the  district  which  derives 
advantage  from  the  Institution  should  contribute  something  either  to  the  original 
formation  or  to  the  subsequent  support? — When  I speak  of  Government  providing 
it,  I think  there  should  be  a fund,  whether  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  or 
assessed  out  of  the  district,  I do  not  care  which  ; I think  the  district  ought  to  be 
assessed. 

3863.  Would  you  then  approve  of  this  arrangement,  that  the  Government,  or  the 
Board  of  National  Education  which  might  be  considered  as  its  organ,  should  pro- 
vide the  land,  build  the  school  or  the  college,  and  furnish  the  outfit,  and  then  that 
the  district  or  the  province  where  it  was  situated  should  be  bound  to  assess  itself 
for  the  payment  of  a certain  salary  to  the  professors,  and  for  the  repairs  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  several  requisites  for  carrying  on  the  purposes 
of  education  ? — Certainly,  they  should  be  assessed ; the  principle  that  I would 
object  to  would  be  the  principle  of  voluntary  assessment,  because  I think  that  is  a 
principle  against  which  there  is  a growing  disinclination. 

3564.  What  do  you  mean  by  voluntary  assessment? — I would  not  leave  it 
voluntary  to  the  grand  juries  or  to  the  corporations  to  assess  ; but  the  Government 
having  once  created  the  establishment,  I would  have  the  district  coerced  to  pro- 
vide a certain  sum  for  its  support. 

3565.  Could  not  this  arrangement  be  made,  that  Government  should  not  give  the 
land,  or  erect  the  buildings  required,  until  a permanent  assessment  for  the  payment 
of  the  teachers  and  the  support  of  the  college  had  first  been  guaranteed  by  the 
grand  juries  of  the  province  ? — I should  think  that  such  is  the  hostility  at  present 
to  increasing  local  taxation,  that  the  rate-paying  body  in  the  south  of  Ireland  would 
actually  oppose  the  establishment  of  institutions,  even  capable  of  conferring  great 
benefit,  if  they  conceived  that  such  institutions  would  increase  the  local  taxation. 


3S6G.  Suppose  the  sum  required  for  the  payment  of  the  professors  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  establishment  did  not  amount  to  1,500/.  or  2,000/.  a year,  and  that 
^is  were  to  be  levied  over  the  entire  province,  do  you  suppose  that  the  grand  juries 
in  the  several  counties,  for  instance  in  the  province  of  Munster,  would  cbject 
to  so  small  an  assessment  for  so  great  a national  object? — If  all  the  grand  juries  of 
a province  were  appointed,  as  our  county  of  Cork  grand  juries  are,  I should  very 
much  doubt  their  supporting  or  promoting  any  object  that  was  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  Board  of  Education,  or  any  board  upon  similar  principles. 

3807.  Would  you  apprehend  that  result  if  the  grand  juries  were  constituted  upon 
the  representative  principle? — If  constituted  upon  the  representative  principle 
1 would  place  every  reliance  of  its  entertaining  a comprehensive  view. 


3868.  You  have  stated  that  you  would  make  the  professors  wholly  dependen 
upon  the  fees  they  receive  from  their  pupils.  In  the  original  establishment  o 
a college,  might  not  that  defeat  the  object  you  have  in  view  altogether,  inasmucl 
as  there  might  not  be  a sufficient  demand  for  particular  branches  of  the  college  t( 
give  an  adequate  maintenance  to  the  professor  ?— I wish  to  correct  the  word  “ taholh 
aependem.”  What  I wished  was  to  avoid  the  creation  of  sinecure  professorships 
or  giving  such  a salary  as  to  make  it  worth  a man’s  while  to  take  the  situation  fo 
T«f  S!i  salary  alone.  I should  certainly  have  some  fixed  sum  that  the^ 

g look  forward  to,  but  it  should  be  so  small  a sum  as  would  not  satisfy  a man 
or  induce  him  to  relax  his  exertions  to  increase  the  number  of  his  pupils. 

slin.ilS^K  you  think  that  the  professors  in  such  collegiate  establishment 

a bM,  ? — I would  have  the  appointment  of  professors  to  be  vested  it 

loraip^  T y the  district  in  which  the  professors  were  to  b( 

boHvi'nTi  . p ° that  the  professors  should  be  nominated  by  a centra! 

5«o  ^ learned  men  appointed  by  the  Central  Board,  which  learned  mer 

’ u u 4 shoulc 


X).  B.  BuUen,  m.d. 
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should  examine  the  several  candidates  in  public,  and  the  candidates  should  b 
lected  solely  from  the  proficiency  which  they  exhibited. 

3870.  That  answer  has  reference  to  the  first  appointment:  would  you  see 
objection  with  respect  to  the  subsequent  appointments  to  allowing  the  senatus 
demicus  of  the  college  to  select  such  men  as  they  thought  were  calculated  toTli 
lustre  to  their  institution,  and  to  send  in  three  names  to  the  Central  Board,  and  to  a’  ° 
the  Central  Board  the  power  of  selecting  from  those  three  ? — I would  propose 
the  local  governing  body  should  have  the  initiation  of  candidates  for  future  proff^ 
sorships,  that  those  candidates  should  first  be  examined  by  the  senatus  academic 
and  where  the'-e  were  two  men  of  nearly  equal  merit,  that  then  their  names  should 
be  given  in,  and  the  selection  between  them  determined _,by  the  body  of  learned  meo 
appointed  by  the  Board,  after  a strict  and  public  examination. 

3871.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  send  up  more  than  one  name  in  general  or 
under  particular  circumstances  only,  to  the  Board? — I would  have  the  confirmation 
of  tlie  appointment  in  the  Board,  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  efficieacrot* 
the  new  professor  appointed,  I would  give  the  Board  the  power  of  bringing  up  the 
candidates  and  have  them  undergo  an  examination  in  Dublin.  I am  opposed  to 
vesting  ia  ihe  senatus  academicus  the  absolute  appointment.  I would  prefer  the 
senatus  academicus  initiating  the  appointment,  and  the  Board  determining. 

3872.  Would  you  have  them  send  up  one  name  or  three  names  to  the  Board?— 
I would  have  them  send  up  three  names,  and  let  the  Board  determine. 

3873.  Would  you  have  them  specify  which  of  the  candidates  had  the  preference? 
— ^No,  I would  not,  because  it  might  create  a prejudice  in  favour  of  one  man. 

3874.  Is  it  not  found  in  the  Roman-catholic  Church  that  the  system  of  sendin« 
three  names  to  the  Pope,  in  the  election  of  a bishop,  has  been  attended  withverv 
considerable  advantage? — I think  it  has  been  attended  with  very  great  advantage." 

3875.  What  is  the  course  of  proceeding? — I believe  that  after  the  clergy  have 
elected  three  names,  which  are  designated  dignus,  digJtior  and  dignissimus,  and  that 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  votes  which  each  has  ; then  the  archbishop  of  the 
diocese  and  his  suffragams  meet  and  consider  those  three  names,  and  send  in  a re- 
port  to  the  Pope,  giving  their  views  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  three  candi- 
dates. 

387(5.  PJas  not  the  result  of  that  mode  of  election  been  to  give  to  the  Romau* 
catholic  Church,  generally  speaking,  men  who  were  considered  to  possess  the  highest 
qualifications  in  respect  of  piety  and  learning? — I conceive  that  the  Catholic  "hier- 
archy of  Ireland  could  not  be  better  selected  than  they  have  been  under  that  sys- 
tem of  election. 

^ 3^77*  Is  it  not  generally  satisfactory  to  the  flocks  as  well  as  to  the  body  itself?— 
Yes ; it  inspires  the  flocks  with  great  confidence. 

3B78.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  applying  that  system  to  other  institutions?— 
Not  the  least;  on  the  contrary,  I think  it  a most  excellent  principle  to  act  upon. 

3879-  You  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  professors  themselves,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  public? — 1 do. 

3880.  Is  it  found  practically  that  there  is  much  canvassing  among  the  inferior 
clergy  upon  those  occasions  ? — I cannot  answer  that. 

388J.  Is  the  canvass  upon  the  election  for  bishops  in  the  Catholic  Cburcli 
secret  ? lomy  own  knowledge  I could  not  say  that  there  is  any  canvass. 

3S82.  Is  not  the  election  secret  ? — I always  understood  it  was. 

3883.  Would  you  recommend,  for  the  election  of  professors,  that  it  should  also 
be  secret  ?— By  ballot,  certainly. 

_ 3884.  How  would  you  arrange  the  administration  of  the  college;  would  you 
give  to  each  of  the  professors  equal  powers,  or  would  you  appoint  a principal  to 
have  control  and  jurisdiction  over  the  other  members  of  the  college? — -1  should 
commend  that  the  most  elevated  and  dignified  of  the  professors  should  be  elected 
the  pjincipal ; that  he  should  be  the  organ  upon  all  public  occasions,  as  in  Edin* 
burgh. 

3885.  In  whom  would  you  vest  the  right  of  election  ? — In  the  Central  Board. 

3S86.  You  would  not  give  that  power  to  the  professors  themselves  r — Iw'ou  d 
vest  ine  ultimate  approbation  in  the  Central  Board,  but  that  the  professors  should 
send  in  three  names  upon  the  same  plan. 

3887.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  principal  would  enjoy  more  of  the  confidenw 
of  the  professors  at  large  if  he  were  absolutely  nominated  by  them?— He  would, 
and  vesting  the  nomination  in  themselves  might  prevent  many  sources  of  jealousy 
or  irritation. 

3888.  Bo 
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'’SSS  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  requiring  the  approbation  of  the  7).  b. 

Board  would  m any  way  diminish  the  confidence  which  they  would  place  in  the  

individual? Certainly  not ; I would  vest  in  the  central  body  the  ultimate  power  of  14  August  1835. 

approving  of  all  appointments.  r 5 

qSSq.  What  power  would  you  give  the  Principal  over  the  other  professors? — 

None  w hatever,  except  being  chairman  of  the  meetings  of  the  Scnatus  Academicus. 

3S00.  How  would  you  constitute  the  Saiatus  Academicus  ? — I would  have  it 
consist  of  all  the  professors,  and  entrust  to  that  body  the  academical  discipline. 

3891.  ITould  you  give  an  equal  right  of  voting  to  each  of  the  professors  with- 
out distinction  ’—Certainly. 

3S92.  And  if  the  votes  were  equal,  then  the  principal  should  have  the  casting 
vote? — Certainly.  ■ . u ■ ■ , 

3893.  How  many  professors  do  you  think  would  be  requisite  tor  a provincial 
college? — I should  think  eleven,  at  least. 

3R94.  On  what  do  you  ground  that  opinion  ?~From  the  courses  of  instruction 
I would  think  desirable.  The  Central  Board  should  have  a power  of  extending  or 
contracting  the  Semtus  Academicus,  according  as  there  was  a demand  for  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  knowledge,  and,  besides,  should  have  the  power  of  suppressing  a 
professorship,  or  uniting  two  pi'ofessorships. 

3895.  Your  answers  contemplate  the  whole  range  of  education  being  comprised 
in  the  college  course  of  instruction  ? — Yes,  including  a medical  school. 

3896.  Would  you  give  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  in  a body,  or  to  any  individual 
member  amongst  them,  the  management  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  ? — ^No; 

I would  have  a local  board  to  manage  the  fund.s. 

3897.  How  would  you  have  that  local  Committee  chosen  ? — If  it  was  a provin- 
cial college,  I would  recommend  that  it  should  be  elected  from  the  town  council, 
and  you  might  have  an  individual  nominated  from  each  county  to  be  a member  of 
the  Board ; but  the  objection  to  giving  the  counties  the  power  of  nomination  is  the 
difficulty  of  electing  persons  who  should  be  resident  in  the  city. 

3S98.  Could  notthat  be  obviated  by  the  county  appointing  some  person  resident 
in  the  city? — Certainly;  I would  have  each  county  appoint  a person  who  should 
be  resident,  and  who  should  look  after  the  immediate  interests  of  tlie  students  from 
that  county. 

3899.  Instead  of  vesting  it  in  the  Town  Council,  might  not  you  give  to  each 
County  a power  of  naming  two  persons,  so  as  to  form  an  adequate  and  sufficiently 
numerous  body? — I would  only  nominate  a certain  proportion  from  the  town  council ; 

I would  nominate  three  out  of  the  town  council,  but  if  the  provincial  college  was  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  on  account  of  the  superior  control  which  members  of  the  town 
council  would  exercise  on  account  of  their  proximity,  I conceive  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a greater  proportion  from  the  town  council  than  from  the  counties. 

3900.  You  think  that  a preferable  arrangement  to  choosing  on  the  principle  of 
population  or  ta.xation? — 1 do;  I would  not  wish  the  Board  to  consist  of  more 
than  nine  members  ; three  from  the  city,  and  one  from  each  county. 

3901.  Why  give  so  large  a preponderance  to  the  city? — I should  consider  that 
you  would  have  a greater  chance  of  having  three  men  who  would  be  active  mem- 
bers elected. 

3902.  blight  it  notbein  the  power  of  each  county  to  appoint  a resident  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  quite  as  active  as  any  that  might  be  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  ? — Yes ; 
but  as  that  county  director  would  be  a voluntary  agent,  and  have  no  direct  interest, 

I should  be  afraid  of  leaving  the  Board  without  having  some  city  men  more  directly 
interested  in  it. 

3903*  How  would  you  select  the  Directors  for  the  County? — If  there  was  a good 
grand  jury  system,  I would  allow  the  grand  jury  to  appoint. 

3904.  Would  you  allow  this  Local  Board  to  have  any  control  over  the  methods 
and  course  of  instruction,  or  the  discipline  of  the  colleger — I w'ould  have  them 
e.\ercise  a kind  of  moral  control,  by  giving  them  the  power  of  suspending  the  pro- 
fessors, who  should  be  charged  with  any  misconduct  in  the  exercise  of  their  office, 
or  teaching  doctrines  in  their  class,  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  society. 

3905,  Would  you  consider  the  Local  Board,  constituted  in  the  manner  you  have 
suggested,  competent  to  decide  upon  the  incompetence  or  misconduct  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  College  ? — I would  give  them  only  a suspending  power;  I would  have 
the  power  of  determining  in  the  Central  Board,  but  I can  easily  suppose  that  a * 
professor  might  be  guilty  of  sometiiing  that  would  require  immediate  suspension. 

■t  have  had  conversation  upon  this  subject  with  some  persons  who  have  spent  the 

^30-  X X greater 
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greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  superintendence  of  public  institutions  f ■ 
tioo,  and  it  was  a point  upon  whicii  they  were  particularly  anxious  th  t S'* 
should  be  a local  body  with  an  immediate  power  of  checking  the  prot'essu  ^ 
professor  was  teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  received  opuiions  of  societ’> ' 

3906.  But  you  would  not  give  them  an  absolute  power  of  dismissiiwH, 

fessor  ? — Certainly  not.  ° **  P™* 

3907.  Do  you  think  the  pi-ofessors  ought  to  be  laymen  or  clei-rrymen  or  ' 
mixed  ? — In  a provincial  college,  where  they  had  no  theological  faculty  Iwouir*”' 
no  roan  a superior  claim  on  account  of  his  ordination,  but  I would  not  exclude  a 

3908.  Practically,  how  do  you  think  it  would  work  if  clergymen  of  all's?  ! 

were  eligible  ? — I should  dread  the  etfect  of  bringing  together  clergymen  of  onm  ™ 
sects  in  an  establishment.  “ PPssiDg 

3909.  Even  supposing  no  real  objection  should  exist  to  the  introduction  of 

clergymen  of  different  religious  denominations,  would  you  apprehend  that  th' 
influence  upon  the  public  at  large  would  perhaps  produce  a want  of  confidence  in 
the  Institution,  if  such  a circumstance  were  to  take  place? — I think  it  would  n t 
serve  the  Institution  to  give  it  in  any  way  a religious  character.  ' 

3910.  Inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  religious  instruction,  specifically  snch 

given  in  the  institution,  except  where  there  was  a theological  branch,  can  von 
conceive  any  circumstances  in  which  sectarian  interference  would  be  likely  to  he 
used  by  a professor,  whether  be  was  a Catholic,  a Presbylerian,  or  an  Episcopalian? 
— Yesterday  I stated  that  I was  opposed  to  having  any  theological  faculty  in  the 
provincial  colleges,  but  to  coniine  them  entirely  to  the  arts,  sciences  and  medicine 
and  therefore  no  opportunity  would  occur.  ’ 

3911.  Do  you  think  that  a person  filling  the  situation  of  a professor  in  the 
college  ought  not  to  have  any  spiritual  cure  or  duties  ?— No;  he  should  cease  to 
exercise  his  functions  as  a clergyman. 

3912.  In  arranging  the  several  classes  of  the  College,  would  you  siv’e  any  pre- 
cedence to  the  professor  of  one  class  over  another?— Certainly  not.  “ 

3913-  Would  you  require  that  every  person  educated  in  the  college  should  «o 
through  all  the  classes,  or  select  such  as  he  deemed  most  proper  ?— I would  have 
a leplar  course  for  the  students  to  follow;  I would  not  say  that  they  should  attend 
all  the  courses,  because  the  student  for  artp  need  not  attend  the  courses  of  medicine, 
but  1 would  oblige  the  students  of  medicine  to  attend  the  courses  of  arts. 

391 4-  In  some  of  the  classes  you  would  require  assistants ; in  whom  would  you 
ves  leji  appointment?  I would  have  the  appointment  of  assistants  the  same  as 
t^tie  appointment  of  the  professors,  because  the  assistants  would  naturally  look 
lorward  to  becoming  the  professors  hereafter. 

39^  5-  To  qualify  for  the  situation  of  prolessor,  would  you  require  a certificate  of 
t^he  candidate  having  passed  through  any  particular  course  of  education?— Provided 
e s owe  competence  to  teach  the  subject,  I would  not  care  where  he  had  obtained 
the  knowledge. 

3916.  Would  you  make  religious  instruction  an  essential  portion  of  the  col- 
legiate  system  ?— What  I should  propose  in  a college  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  sta- 
aents,  on  entering  their  names  in  the  books,  should  mention  what  particular  sect 
they  weie  of,  and  that  their  names  should  be  sent  to  the  heads  of  their  several 
congregations  resident  in  the  city  where  their  college  was,  and  that  the  heads  of 

religious  instmetion  in  a totally  distinct 

and  separate  place  from  the  college. 

I 'u  y°u  recomnieuil°that  the  pupils  should  reside  in  the  College?- 

I would  not ; I would  have  it  like  the  Scotch  colleges. 

nco£'t!hi„  j“^ffing  whether  such  an  arrangement  would  be 

'th  the  different  religious  denominations? — From  coc- 

fn  ° fi  . difterent  denominations,  I think  I feel  myself  authorized 

rann/t  ™ wonid  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  that  in  factm 

that  ff  ' together;  upon  any  other  principle  ito 

0 0,0  Mb-interference  with  religions  subjects, 

of  fho  fiollf  ®°‘™st  the  arrangement  of  a code  for  the  discipline 

nthpr.  ?CA  have  one  general  code  determined  by  the  Central  Board, 

ought  to  be  LaSt  dm  “““ 

allm?'^,?'  ‘•’t®  code  obligatory  upon  each  College,  or  would  you 

tfon  the  &nnlus  Academious  power  to  frame  bye-laws,  in  contravention  of  it! 

wou  a ow  tie  Board  to  permit  a discretionary  power  in  certain  coll^c®» 
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where  certain  circumstances  may  render  changes  eligible;  but  I would  allow  no 
chaiio-es  to  be  adopted,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

3021-  'Tould  you  subject  those  colleges  to  the  periodical  inspection  of  the 
officers  of  the  Central  Board? — Certainly;  I would  have  the  inspection  frequent 
and  unexpected. 

3Q22.  Would  you  require  the  Senatus  Academicus  to  furnish  periodically  to  the 
Boani  a report  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in 
the  objects  of  the  Institution  ? — Certainly ; to  furnish  quarterly  and  yearly  reports 
to  the  Central  Board. 

39-3-  Would  you  think  it  advisable  that  such  reports  should  be  presented  in 
the  same  month  to  the  Board  from  all  the  colleges  ?-^Yes;  simultaneous  reports, 
and  to  have  those  reports  annually  classlhed  in  a general  report,  and  laid  before 
Parliament. 

3924.  Would  you  apprehend  any  opposition,  on  the  part  of  such  Colleges,  to 
the  surveillance  or  inspection  of  the  Board  ? — If  those  colleges  had  been  created 
previously,  I can  conceive  there  w’ould  be  great  opposition  to  such  a strict  sur- 
veillance; for  in  a short  time,  under  any  other  system,  the  professors  may  have 
made  comfortable  establishments  for  themselves ; but  by  being  a new  institution 
altogether,  I think  there  would  be  no  objection. 

3925.  Giving  the  Board  the  power  of  building  and  outfitting  the  College,  such 
regulations  might  easily  be  made  conditions  of  the  grant  ? — Yes. 

3926.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  not  favourable  to  a large  salary  to  the  pro- 
fessors, independently  of  fees;  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of 
the  salary? — It  would  depend  upon  circumstances:  if  there  was  a resident  of  the 
city  of  Cork  elected  to  the  professorship,  I would  not  give  to  that  man  the  same 
sum  that  I would  give  to  a stranger,  who  had  to  set  up  an  establishment  in 
the  city. 

3927.  But  on  an  average? — I think  150/.  a year. 

3928.  Could  you  get  professors  willing  to  teach  with  only  that  sum  secured  to 
them  ? — I think  I could. 

3929.  Are  you  aware  of  the  anmunt  of  the  salaries  of  the  junior  fellowships  in 
Trinity  College  ? — Not  above  100^.  or  150/.  a year;  they  depend  upon  their  fees. 

3930.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  professors  should  reside  in  the  college 
or  in  the  town  ? — In  the  town. 

3931.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  college  would  be  merely  a place  consisting  of  lecture- 
rooms,  on  the  plan  of  tlie  Loudon  University  ? — Yes,  and  the  Scotch  colleges ; 
I would  encourage  the  professors  taking  boarders  as  much  as  possible,  as  is  done 
by  some  of  the  Scotch  professors.  Another  principle  I would  be  anxious  to 
encourage  is,  the  aggrege  principle,  which  Cuvier  established  in  France,  of  pro- 
fessors selecting  any  young  men  tlsat  may  seem  to  have  a particular  genius  towards 
a particular  pursuit,  and  taking  them  as  pupils  and  training  them  up,  accustoming 
then)  to  give  demonstrations  upon  the  subjects  of  the  class,  and  training  them  up 
as  teachers  from  tlieir  youth. 

3932.  Would  you  annex  a professorship  of  the  Art  of  Teaching? — I would. 
I would  endeavour  to  attach  to  those  provincial  colleges  a special  department  for 
teaching  teachers. 

3933-  Do  you  prefer  the  system  of  a course,  or  a professorship  in  the  Provincial 
College,  to  a separate  college  especially  dedicated  to  the  purpdses  of  instructing 
teachers  ? — I do  ; I think  the  teachers  would  acquire  a greater  extent  of  know- 
ledge and  more  comprehensive  ideas  than  they  would  if  they  were  shut  up  in 
a school  exclusively  confined  to  teachers ; they  would  then  go  out  with  very  little 
Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  very  contracted  ideas,  and  besides  it  would  be  more 
economical. 

393a  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  connect  with  such  an  institution  a School 
ot  Arts:'— Certainly;  I would  encourage  every  department  of  useful  knowledge 
being  attached  to  those  great  institutions. 

3935-  Would  you  recommend  periodical  examinations  ?— Certainly. 

3936.  How'  olten? — Half-yearly  I think  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
pubU^r  yo*!  propose  that  they  should  be  conducted? — Openly  and 

3938*  Who  should  be  the  examiners? — The  professors. 

3939*  VVould  you  combine  with  the  professors  theLocal  Board  of  which  you 

ve  spoken  ? I would  have  the  local  board  present,  but  1 could  hardly  expect 
X X 2 the 
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£>.  B.  the  local  Board  to  be  very  competent  to  examine  upon  abstruse  and  scie  ffi 

subjects.  ^ 

14  August  1835.  3940.  Do  you  approve  of  viva  voce  examination  or  examinations  in  writioo-) 

1 would  have  both.  * 

3941.  What  amount  of  fees  do  you  think  would  be  an  adequate  remunerati 
to  the  teacher  ? — I would  have  the  courses  for  medical  instruction  higher  thr 
those  for  arts  ; I think  in  the  faculty  of  arts  three  guineas  should  be  the  maximuin 
and  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  five  guineas  should  be  the  maximum;  I would  have 
it  determined  according  to  the  labour  of  the  professors  and  the  time  devoted. 

3942.  This  system  of  education,  having  in  view  the  instruction  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  would  not  three  guineas  for  a course,  where  there  are  several 
courses  to  be  followed  by  the  pupil,  make  a very  considerable  amount  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ?— I would  have  the  single  courses  three  guineas,  but  a general 
ticket  admit  four  courses,  10  guineas. 

3943.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  children  of  shopkeepers,  who 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  10  guineas  a year,  should  have  an  opportunity  in  such 
an  institution  of  learning  all  that  may  be  taught  there  ? — The  shopkeepers  pay  tvij. 
lingly  in  Cork  1 0 guineas  a year  foi:  elementary  education  of  their  children. 

3944.  Are  there  not  many  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  half  a dozen  sons  10 
guineas  a year  ; do  not  you  think  the  number  of  scholars  would  he  very  much  iu. 
creased,  and  therefore  the  benefits  of  the  institution  much  more  diffused,  if,  instead 
of  a fee  of  three  guineas,  a fee  of  one,  or  even  half  a guinea  were  required?— 
I hardly  think  it  would.  I would  not  make  collegiate  education  too  cheap. 

3945.  The  question  refers  particularly  to  those  classes  in  which  the  arts  are 
taught,  which  bear  upon  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  and  which  therefore  oii^htto 
be  placed  wuthin  the  reach  of  all  r — I would  not  carry  collegiate  education  to  too  low 
a rank  of  society  ; I would  not  give  it  at  such  a low  price  as  to  open  it  to  anytiiiao 
but  the  respectable  classes  of  society. 

3946.  On  what  grounds  do  you  offer  that  opinion  ? — Because  I do  not  see  that 
the  lower  classes  could  make  any  use  of  it. 

3947.  Might  it  not  happen  that  a poof  man  might  have  considerable  talent,  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  its  cultivation  ? — I would  limit  the  price  of 
tickets  entirely  to  what  would  produce  the  greatest  sum.  If  they  were  raised  too 
high  they  would  limit  the  demand.  I would  leave  a discretionary  power  in  the 
Senatus  Academiciis  to  determine  the  amount  of  fees,  put  a maximum,  but  leave 
them  to  determine  the  minimum,  and  let  them  put  such  a price  upon  tlieir  instruc- 
tion as  would  produce  the  greatest  demand. 

3948.  Is  not  it  defeating  the  object  for  which  such  institutions  are  proposed  to  be 
established,  to  make  the  fee  depend  not  upon  the  desirable  nature  of  the  education, 
but  upon  the  casual  circumstance  of  providing  a sufficient  remuneration  for  the 
master.  Would  it  not  be  better,  if  there  were  not  a sufficient  demand  for  the 
instruction  in  a particular  line,  that  the  professor  should  receive  a fixed  salary,  than 
that  a heavier  fee  should  be  imposed  upon  the  pupil  ? — I consider  collegiate  educa- 
tion very  different  in  this  respect  from  elementary  education,  which  I consider  a 
debt  from  Government  to  society ; but  with  respect  to  collegiate  education,  I would 
make  the  persons  that  availed  themselves  of  it  contribute  a fair  return  for  receiviog 
its  advantages. 

3949.  Would  you  not  give  to  any  man  that  felt  himself  particularly  qualified  by 
superior  intelligence  to  aim  at  something  beyond  a handicraft  trade,  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  that  knowledge  at  as  low  a rate  as  possible  ? — If  a man  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  remarkable  abilities  for  any 
branch  of  science,  I w'ould  then  have  some  method  by  which  he  should  obtain 
a collegiate  education,  but  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  fees  we  must  establish 
some  limit,  and  I think  there  is  no  principle  fairer  than  that  of  price,  by  leaving 
a discretionary  power  in  the  professors,  whose  income  will  depend  upon  tbe  fees, 
to  put  such  a price  as  will  create  the  greatest  demand. 

3950.  You  have  said  that  you  would  make  a distinction  between  the  fees  pay- 
able by  students  in  arts  and  by  the  students  in  medicine;  is  it  with  the  view  of 
preventing  competition  in  medicine,  that  you  would  suggest  that  difference?— ^of 
of  preventing,  but  of  limiting  it,  because  if  you  hold  out  inducements  to  « 
men  to  embark  in  the  medical  profession,  by  giving  them  a cheap  education  in  i*« 
you  will  lead  young  men  to  adopt  a line  of  life  in  which  they  will  be  disappoin^- 

3951.  Is  not  the  same  remark  applicable  to  surveying? — A man  who  na-s 
been  educated  as  a surveyor  is  not  incapacitated  from  applying  himself  to  othe^ 
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■.  f ;„,lnstrv  but  when  a man  has  once  embarked  in  the  medical  profession,  D.  B.  k.u- 

pursu.ts  is  closed  to  him.  - 

almost  eve  „ot  that  competition  correct  itself  ?— It  does  ; but  it  will  do  a great  H Aus^t  iB.ss. 
defl  of  local  mischief  if  a great  inducement  is  held  out  to  young  men  to  embark 

fosr°Dr°ou  not  think  that  the  most  eligible  mode  of  restricting  is  to  divert 
thef  ambition  into  other  channels,  by  giving  opportunities  for  embarking  in  other 
riLents  of  intellectual  exertion,  such  as  the  department  of  eiiguieenng,  aud 
Siilture  &c.  &c.?— I conceive  that  the  establishment  of  provincial  colleges  will 
fe  of  meat  benefit  in  that  respect,  by  preventing  the  great  run  both  upon  law  and 
medicine,  by  which  those  professions  are  very  much  overstocked,  and  that  it  will 
ooen  new  channels  of  intellectual  industry.  , u ^ ^ ^ 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a farmer’s  son,  for  example,  should  not  receive 
as  sSd  an  education  as  such  a college  could  afford  ?— No  reason  whatever ; and 
having  received  that  education  he  would  be  more  competent  to  pursue  bis  agricul- 

tmal  puisuitsj  Scotland  that  many  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  the 

management  of  farms,  possess  a better  education  than  even  many  professional  men ' 

—Much  better  ; they  possess  much  more  general  knowledge. 

3056.  Is  it  found  that  their  being  possessed  of  this  knowledge  has  a tendency 

to  make  them  less  inclined  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  ? On  tlie^  contrary,  it 
attaches  them  the  more  to  it,  and  prevents  their  seeking  a profession,  as  m this 
country  and  Ireland.  . j-  ■ c 

3057.  If  certain  qualifications  of  previous  study  were  required  as  a condition  ot 

eligibility  to  civil  offices  under  Government,  do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  divert 
a considerable  portion  of  intellectual  exertion  at  present  from  the  learned  profes- 
sions to  a new  course  ?— I do  ; I think  that  if  provincial  colleges  were  established, 
it  should  be  required  that  persons  seeking  for  public  employment  requiring  intel- 
lectual exertion,  should  be  obliged  to  receive  a collegiate  education.  . . 

3958.  Would  you  recommend  also  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  inter- 
mediate education,  such  as  county  academies,  embracing  a course  of  education 
above  the  elementarv,  and  yet  inferior  to  the  collegiate  ?— I would  not  be  fond  ot 
multiplying  institutions.  At  present  in  Cork  the  elementary  schools  embrace  such 
an  extended  system  of  education  as  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  university  course,  and 
■where  those  schools  exist  that  would  be  sufficient. 

3959.  In  fact,  the  elementary  schools  you  have  described  at  Cork,  are  acade- 
mies rather  than  elementary  schools  ? — They  are  ; but  where  they  do  not  exist 
I would  provide  academies  of  the  kind  alluded  to. 

3960.  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  educational  establishments  in  Cork, 
besides  the  school  which  you  mentioned  yesterday: — Yes,  I am  professionally 
connected  with  one ; I am  medical  attendant  to  a great  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cork,  for  the  education  of  females  of  the  higher  classes. 

3961.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  course  pursued  in  that 
school? — Yes;  I have  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  there,  which 
I think  is  very  extended.  The  school  appears  to  be  conducted  upon  a most 
excellent  plan. 

\The  Witness  read  the  samcy  as  follows ;] 


Third  School. 

IRelmon.  Butler’s  Catechism,  Henry’s  Historical  ditto,  Practical  ditto,  Reeves’s  History 
of  the  Bible;  all  of  which  are  explained  familiarly  by  the  head  teachers. 

Enelish.  Blair’s  School  Dictionary  and  Class  Book ; Miss  Milikin’s  General  History,  in 
questions  and  answers : Farrell’s  English  Grammar ; Pinnock’s  Catechisms  of  Geography, 
General  Knowledge,  Ancient  History,  Modem  ditto,  Classical  Biography,  with  those  of  the 
Histories  of  England,  Scotland  and  America. 

French.  Verbs  of  every  kind,  Chambeare’s  Treasure,  Easy  Dialogues,  Perrin’s  Fables, 
Mrs.  Affable,  Recueil  Choisi. 

Writing.  This  is  taught  by  one  of  the  nuns,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  every  day  but 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Arithmetic.  This  is  also  taught  regularly  by  two  separate  teachers,  more  by  familiar 
explanations  than  by  the  assistance  of  any  general  class  book. 

Flam  "Worli,  of  every  kind,  taught  by  a distinct  instructress. 

Second  School. 

Reli^Qn.  Henry’s  Historical  Catechism,  Butler’s  General  ditto,  Reeves’s  History  of  the 
Bible,  New  Testament.  Catechetical  religious  instruction  twice  a week. 
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English.  Farrell’s  English  Grammar,  with  elucidations  from  Murra 
teacher;  Pinnock’s  Catechisms  of  Homan,  Grecian,  Irish  and  EnaliS 
History,  by  Mrs.  Young;  Grammar  of  History,  Ancient  and  Molern 
Synopsis  ot  English  and  French  History,  arranged  by  a member  of  a 

Artificial  Method' of  learning  Chronology,  arranged  by  ditto-  Pinnofk’ci  p . 
Mythology  and  Classical  Biography;  Goldsmith’s  Geography Blair’s 
Thomson’s  Arithmetic.  -dictionary j 

French.  Verbs  of  every  kind  ; a short  Grammar,  compiled  and  abridged  ru  , 
and  Levizao;  Praval’s  Idioms;  French  Conversations, 'by  Madame  Cammn  . S , 

Contes  a ma  Fille;  Writing  sous  la  dictde ; Exercises,  and  French  letters  ’ 

Wriiilig,  Plain  Work  a.nd  Emhroideiy,  taught  as  before. 


First  School. 

RcKgim.  Principles  of  Roman-catbolics ; New  Testament;  Reeves’s  Hi.to„  r . 
teachers  by  fctstd' 

English.  Mniray’s  Grammar  and  Exercises;  English  Letters  - Emrlisl,  •• 

Poetry  reeled;  Biographies  ditto;  Magnall’s  Questions ; Roberts’s  and  £.iS? 
ph.es,  which  are  amplified  and  modernized  by  the  teachers,  who  supply  tlSrr  ,,™^' 
manuscript  with  eveiy  new  fact  or  discovery  which  can  be  gleaned  from  PeLd  cl 
Encyolopsdias,&c  &c.;  History,  either  Ancient  or  Modern,  as  appointed  ft  rachTt 
read  attentively  and  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  each  month;  stropsis  of  Endt 
French  History,  as  before;  Chronoloo-y  ditto:  Pinnock’s  Catechism  nf  Asfmr. 
by  the  teacher;  Use  of  Globes ; Heraldry ; LiS  ey’s  W 

ment  of  British  Plants ; Mail’s  Popula;  BotanJ;  Yomt  Botatjrt  S 
Catechisms  of  Chemistry,  Mental  Philosophy,  Ichthyology,  Mythoioey  Natural  Hist  ’ 
’Horl’s  Ladies’  My.h£4Vi  Thotso?^  ArfthSi’  ''"‘"'“'History, 
ditfn  Verbs  ’’y  Madame  Campan;  French  Grammar,  as  before;  Iciza.', 

fcl  b ^ ' Essays  upon  a given  subject  in  French;  Letters,  to  be  eorreuW  bv  1 

Contet^  tr'S'  Repetition,  from  some  good  French  atobt 

Poeti^et'lefie'tSStilt 

?reUra,7!:;""  '-'Heta.a;  F.licaj'a;  Metastatic;  Monti;  XlcJsesriefjirtt 
FnihroMery  and  Omnmenlal  Fane,,  Wo,k  tangbl  here, 
the  Atheumum  ’ taken  in  regularly,  also  the  “ Penny  Cyclopedia.” 

General  Reading  Books. 

GrSl1“llomS'iino.il7”A,,’’  I*'";  Heetey  for  Children;  Histories  of 

History-  America  and  Spain;  Reeves’s  Churcl 

w1  te?  sStPs  H s,„  ' f c n ’ Keightley’s  War  of  Independence ; Si, 

Sure  DtoniavS  S'  ' Scotland ; Barlow's  History  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Geoghaa’s  ditto; 

Ern  Sstoriel  'wifr®”'’  d Characters  i Rollin’s  Indent  and 

ml  Histones  ; with  many  other  miscellaneous  works. 

the  y f ‘b'"°  “'ghbouring  poor  is  obligatory  on  the  members  of 

ine  toXr1v«-„  snZif  7™  tf' “teployed  daily,  from  nine  o’ctock  until  four,  in  import- 
instructed  in  the  hist  ^ ° instruction  suited  to  their  respective  grades ; they  are  carefully 
“rSlwrito^t^^  "■“>  FogtassLlyin-  speLg,  reading! 

oratuitoiis^nst-^^’f-^  scholars  They  have  100  day  scholars,  that  receive 

of  the  better  Itouse  ; but  there  are  generally  about  70  females 

oofii  w , f Catholics  receiving  that  education?  ^ 

exfrraZ'cnm  ! The  pension  is  40  guineas;  but  the 

1°  ''™“  8"'"=""  “ w>0  guineas  a year. 

— Tliet'bave  day  schofir‘  with  instruction? 

whi?pli'r  l^fb 2qual  to  that  you  have  been  describing  ?— None 
such  an  Ztmd'Zt  of  cheap  schools,  but  nothing  calculated  to  gim 

in  Ibrtnino  Hi  of  education  as  this  ; that  school  has  a powerful  influence 

fnfifi  Of  Ireland. 

manv  fr'on  D I r f™®  *e  neighbourhood  of  Cork.?— No;  a great 

many  fiori,  Dublin,  and  Kilkenny,  and  Limerick. 

exiinJe'd  !b„  1 increasing  or  diminishing  J—Iuereasing ; they  have 

grolnc?.  ^ ^ fe"  years  ; they  have  40  ires  of 

sitief^iA  owlill!  f Museums  ?— They  are  beginning  to  collect  curio- 

sities,  in  order  to  iorm  a museum.  o o 
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''060.  Is  it  entirely  a private  establishment? — It  is  ; there  are  no  public  funds. 

3g70.  Have  you  observed  among  them  great  anxiety  to  possess  tliemselves  and 
appl'v  the  most  improved  methods  of  education  r — So  much  so,  that  they  liave 
consulted  me  with  respect  to  obtaining  the  different  systems  of  education  ; tliey  have 
been  comparing  them  together,  and  adopting  what  they  considered  was  feasible  for 
them,  and  improving  their  own  system  of  education  by  every  available  suggestion. 

3971.  There  is  no  hostility  to  any  improvement? — On  the  contrary,  a great 
anxiety  to  receive  any  improvements. 

3972.  Have  any  educated  at  that  establishment  acted  afterwards  as  governe.sses 
in  private  families? — I think  the  station  of  the  pupils  has  been  such  as  to  secure 
them  from  the  necessity  of  that ; there  have  not  been  any  to  my  own  knowledge. 

3973.  How  many  religious  are  there  employed  in  superintending  the  department 
of  education? — About  40,  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  superintending  the 
establishment ; they  appear  to  me  more  zealous  in  educational  reform  than  anybody 
1 know. 

3974.  Do  they  exercise  these  duties  independently  of  any  superior  control  ? — 
The  bishop  has  a superintendence  and  control  over  them,  but  only  so  far  as  relates 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

3975.  He  does  not  interfere  in  the  literary  department? — Except  as  a friend 
aod  adviser. 

3976.  As  he  is  a literary  man  himself,  do  you  not  suppose  that  such  interference 
has  a beneficial  influence  ?^ — I should  think  it  has  a beneficial  influence. 

3977.  This  course  of  education  is  not  merely  the  carrying  out  the  views  of 
others,  but  the  result  of  their  own  intelligence,  as  brought  to  bear  upon  the  course 
of  education  ? — Their  own  intelligence  is  brought  to  bear,  and  they  exercise  it  by 
evincing  the  greatest  anxiety  to  effect  educational  improvement  upon  safe  and 
practicable  principles. 

3978.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  education  given  be 
of  such  a solid  kind  as  to  produce  permanent  b^eneficial  results  in  after  life? — 
I conceive  the  effects  to  be  most  beneficial,  by  giving  to  the  females  who  exercise 
such  immense  influence  upon  society,  a quantity  of  solid  iuformation,  and  sound  good 
sense  and  liberal  principles. 

3979.  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  establishments  of  a similar  kind  in  the 
province?— No;  there  is  no  similar  institution  that  I am  acquainted  with  for  the 
higher  classes,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Cork ; there  are  many  other  religious 
institutions  in  Cork  which  give  education  gratuitously  to  the  poorer  classes. 

3980.  Are  they  above  the  ordinarydescription  of  elementary  education  given  in  the 
town? — Tlie  system  of  education  diffused  by  the  institutions  of  Cork  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  is  very  extensive,  and  of  as  high  a character  in  some  points  of  view 
as  is  given  to  the  better  classes.  Those  religious  schools  diffuse  a certain  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  they  do  not  give  any  knowledge  of  classical 
literature;  but  in  so  far  as  they  teach  arithmetic  and  mathematics  and  practical 
elementary  knowledge,  they  diffuse  a most  extensive  system  of  knowledge  amongst 
the  lower  classes. 

3981*  Amongst  both  sexes  ? — The  Freres  Chretiens  give  education  to  the  males, 
and  the  nuns  of  the  Ciiristian  orders  to  the  females.  I should  think  that  gratuitous 
education  is  given  to  from  8,coo  to  9,000  children  every  day  in  Cork,  by  the 
Catholic  religious  institutions. 

3982.  Which  are  the  schools  under  the  Christian  Brothers: — The  North  Mo- 
nastery Schools,  the  Lancasterian  Scliools  and  the  South  Monastery  Schools. 

3983-  How  are  the  funds  provided  for  these  iusiitutions  ?— Voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  charity  sermons,  from  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  from  some  charitable  individuals,  Protestants,  who  subscribe  also. 

3984'  Are  these  contributions  confined  to  the  district  ?— No ; latterly  they  have 
got  a large  sum  of  money  from  a physician  who  died,  and  left  7,000 1.  to  8,000  /.  to 
one  particular  school. 

3985-  Where  the  education  is  gratuitous  is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtainincr  the 
SuTatio^r  classes  ?— No ; they  have  evinced  the  greatest  avidity  for 

opportunity  of  knowing  the  feeling  of  the  tradesmen  and 
mecdanics  of  Cork  upon  the  subject  of  education,  can  you  say  whether  there  is 
great  anxiety  amongst  them  to  raise  ilieir  intellectual  condition  ?— There  are  two 
niechanics  in  Cork:  there  is,  first,  the  minority,  or  those  who  are  indus- 
emperate  and  sober;  these  men  evince  the  greatest  anxiety  for  intellectual 
XX4  cultivation; 
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• cultivation  ; and  there  are  also  the  drunken  and  dissipated,  who  care  ver  l‘t 
anything  but  drinking  whiskey.  ^ *dlefor 

3987.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  might  subtract  some  from  the  maiorit- 
add  them  to  the  minority,  by  providing  institutions  which  would  at^tra  t 
captivate  their  attention  ? — I think  the  gradual  working  of  education  will  ulti^ 

do  more  to  reclaim  them  from  their  evil  courses  than  any  other  course  th  t ^ 
be  adopted.  The  young  men  that  receive  the  education  are  infinitely  superior 
anxious  to  improve  themselves  much  more  than  the  elderly  classes.  ’ 

3988.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  have  received  a good  education  in  tbescbo  1 
you  have  described,  continue  their  studies  afterwards? — They  do,  and  it  is 
men  that  are  most  anxious  to  improve  themselves. 

3989.  What  are  the  institutions  established  in  Cork  for  the  continuance  of  th 
education  of  the  lower  classes  ? — There  is  the  Cork  Mechanics*  Institute  • I do  not 
know  any  other. 

3990.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  Cork  Mechanics’  Institute  r— It  was 

founded  about  the  year  1824  or  i 825,  and  the  original  subscriptions  were  upwards 
of  1,600/.  The  annual  subscription  by  the  members  and  pupils  is  105.  a year 
each  ; they  average  about  250/.  per  annum.  ^ 

3991.  Are  there  public  lectures?— I gave  them  a course  of  gratuitous  lectures 

on  chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life;  and  I never  had  so 
attentive  a class,  or  a class  that  I took  so  much  pleasure  in  lecturing  to  - they 
appeared  much  interested  in  the  course,  and  anxious  to  improve  by  it.  ° ^ 

3992.  Are  you  aware  that  such  a feeling  prevails  also  in  Limerick?— I cauBol 
answer  for  Limerick  ; I should  suppose  that  it  did. 

3993-  Would  the  mechanics  in  general  consider  it  of  advantage  to  them  if  there 
were  a power  of  local  assessment,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  lectures  and  facilitatiog 
the  acquisition  ©f  knowledge?— They  would  he  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  cheap 
lectures  given  in  such  institutions ; and  one  of  the  results  1 look  forward  to  in 
creating  provincial  colleges  is,  that  the  aspirants  for  lectureships  will  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutes  as  training  schools,  to  give  lectures,  and 
form  themselves  for  the  higher  branches  of  instruction  and  for  the  professorships, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  in  the  Mechanics’  Institutes  and  similar  institutions. 

3994-  Is  there  any  building  belonging  to  the  Mechanics’  Institute? — ^Thereis 

a very  good  building  erected  by  the  original  subscription.  It  consists  of  a liU-ary 
and  reading-room  for  members ; the  library  consists  of  upwards  of  1,500  volumes; 
one  London  and  three  Cork  newspapers  are  taken  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
The  average  number  of  members  is  200  ; 'when  popular  lectures  are  given,  there 
were  sometimes  400  members,  and  Dr.  Lardner’s  lectures  were  attended  by  500 
to  600  members.  The  subscription  is  2 6 d.  per  quarter.  The  Institution  is 

open  from  half-past  1 1 in  the  morning  till  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  from 
six  till  10  in  the  evening.  The  second  department  of  the  Institution  is  a day 
school  for  members,  or  the  sons  of  members,  in  which  they  are  taught  conic 
sections,  geometry,  land-surveying,  mensuration,  astronomy,  navigation,  book- 
keeping, arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  &c.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
this  school  is  generally  about  1 20  ; the  terms  5 s.  per  quarter.  The  first  master 
is  paid  a salary  and  a per  centage,  the  second  master  a salary  only ; all  by  the 
Institute.  The  third  branch  of  the  Institution  is  a school  of  design;  the  number 
of  pupils  is  very  variable,  sometimes  as  low  as  10  or  12,  sometimes  as  high  as 
50  ; the  terms  5 s.  per  quarter,  for  three  evenings  in  the  week,  for  two  hours  each 
evening.  The  fourth  branch  is  a French  school,  recently  established,  from  15 
20  pupils,  open  tw'o  evenings  in  the  week  j terms  5 per  quarter. 

3995.  What  is  taught  in  the  School  of  Design  ?— They  have  a clever  master, 
who,  I believe,  will  give  instruction  in  any  branch  of  the  art,  according  to  the  bent 
of  their  genius. 

3996.  It  would  appear,  from  the  statement  you  have  read,  as  if  drawing 
one  of  the  studies  in  which  the  mechanics  feel  an  interest,  as  applicable  to  tbe 
arts  of  life  ?--They  feel  a great  interest  in  it,  especially  the  carpenters  and  builderSi 
and  consider  it  a most  useful  branch  of  education. 

3997.  How  comes  it,  generally  speaking,  that  in  so  large  a populiition  rf 
mechamcs,  there  are  so  few  students  in  the  school  ?— It  is  only  the  better  class,  aol 
the  better  disposed  part  of  the  tradespeople,  that  avail  themselves  of  the  Mechanics 
Institute. 

3998.  If  drawing  as  in  the  German,  and  as  is  proposed  in  the  French  schools. 
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■were  made  an  integral  part  of  education  for  the  lower  classes,  do  you  suppose  that 
the  number  of  students  would  increase?— I think  it  would  increase  very  much. 

QQ  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  their  nnotive  for  making  French  an  object 
of  acquisition  ?— The  improved  taste  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Institute. 

4000.  Is  it  a desire  to  read  French  bo^s  ? — To  know  the  language.  During 
the  last  winter  a conversation  class  has  been  formed  ; and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
state  that  a paper  was  read  on  the  use  of  machinery,  by  a working  mechanic ; he 
contended  that  it  was  hurtful  to  the  working  classes ; against  him  every  other 
mechanic  who  spoke  contended  for  its  beneficial  influence. 

4001.  Is  Music  cultivated  in  any  degree  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute? — No. 

4002.  Is  it  cultivated  in  any  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  for  the 
higher  classes  ? — No,  it  is  not ; but  there  is  a great  increasing  knowledge  of  music 
aoiongst  the  mechanics  of  Cork.  Where  they  learn  it  I know  not;  but  groups  of 
them  assemble  in  the  evening  and  sing  in  parts,  and  sing  correctly. 

4003.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  much  more  desirable  that  the  poorer  classes  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  as  is  do  ne  in  Germany,  to  meet  to  sing  and  play,  than  to 
be  allowed,  from  the  want  of  intellectual  recreations  to  spend  their  time  in  drinking 
whiskey? — I think  that  the  more  Government  provides  for  their  innocent  recrea- 
tion and  their  harmless  pleasure,  the  more  real  benefit  they  will  do  them,  for  if 
they  do  not  give  them  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  themselves  harmlessly,  they  will 
run  to  the  whiskey  shop.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  use  of  whiskey 
increases  the  revenue ; and  it  might  not  be  easy  to  introduce  a system  of  the  other 
kind  that  would  bring  so  much  money  to  the  Exchequer. 

4004.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  is  a false  view  of  finance,  would  not  the  same 
money  they  now  spend  in  whiskey  be  applied  under  a better  system  to  the  purchase 
of  other  and  more  wholesome  commodities,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
also  pay  revenue  ? — Yes ; if  they  gave  cheap  tea  and  coffee  to  them,  in  place  of 
that  deleterious  fluid  whiskey,  the  revenue  would  be  rather  benefited,  and  the 
morals  of  the  people  much  promoted. 

4005.  Do  you  think  that  the  maladies  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes 
are  considerably  increased  by  their  devotion  to  whiskey? — I conceive  the  con- 
sumption of  whiskey,  as  at  present  in  Ireland,  the  most  pernicious  scourge  that 
ever  a country  laboured  under. 

4006.  Do  you  think  it  adds  considerably  to  political  violence? — It  brutalizes 
them  too  much  to  think  even  of  politics. 

4007.  If  Music  were  made  a portion  of  elementary  education,  do  you  think  that 
any  objection  would  be  felt  against  its  more  frequnnt  introduction  into  actual 
in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  ? — On  the  contrary,  I think  there  is  the  greatest 
taste  for  music  in  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  most  useful. 

4008.  Has  not  some  difficulty  been  found  in  extending  these  institutions  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  providing  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings  ? 
— That  is  the  great  obstacle,  for  I conceive  that  if  the  institutions  are  well  pro- 
vided at  the  outset  with  a good  building  and  the  machinery  for  working,  that  tlien 
the  public,  recognizing  their  utility,  will  support  them  aflerw’ards  ; but  where  they 
are  imperfectly  created  at  the  outset,  the  public  will  be  indisposed  to  give  money 
to  carry  them  on. 

4009.  Have  you  found  that  local  politics  have  injured  the  practical  operation  of 
the  Mechanics’  Institution  ? — I think  that  local  politics,  by  diverting  the  public 
mind  from  practical  pursuits,  have  been  injui'ious.  Many  intelligent  young 
men  in  Ireland  have  been  forced  to  devote  their  energies  to  political  agitation, 
when  if  the  subjects  of  agitation  were  removed,  they  would  devote  their  energies 
to  the  less  exciting  and  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

4010.  And,  vice  versA,  do  you  not  think  that  the  want  of  these  institutions  has 
frequently  thrown  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  country  upon  productive  of  poli- 
tical excitement? — The  want  of  those  institutions,  being  a strong  and  evident  proof 
of  exceedingly  bad  government,  necessarily  forces  the  people  to  endeavour  to 
reform  that  government,  a great  defect  of  which  is  the  want  of  those  institutions. 

4011.  Do  you  not  think,  in  addition  that  having  no  other  intellectual  occupa- 
tion provided  for  them,  they  necessarily  seek  for  intellectual  excitement  in  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  such  as  political  questions  in  Ireland. — It  follows,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  where  intelligent,  and  I will -say  highly-gifted  young 
men  have  no  other  honourable  pursuit  for  their  ambition  than  politics,  they  will 
pursue  the  career  of  politics  from  that  cause,  having  no  other  object  to  which 
they  can  direct  their  attention. 

®'79‘  Y Y 4013.  Would 


D.  B.  Bullen,  M-n. 
14  August  i8s5e 
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4012.  Wouia  you  provide  for  the  building  of  these  institutions  from  tu  £ , 

of  Government? — I would.  ®fiinds 

14  August  1835.  4013.  How  would  you  support  them? — I would  support  them,  where  > 

necessary,  by  an  assessment  on  the  district;  but  if  they  were  well-founded  ^ 
benefits  of  them  would  be  such,  that  society  would  support  them.  ’ 

4014.  In  whom  would  you  vest  the  power  of  assessment? — In  the  grand  ' ' 
or  in  the  town  councils,  or  whatever  new  body  may  be  constituted.  ^ 

4015.  You  would  conceive  a representative  body  the  most  fit  ?—Certaink 

4016.  Do  you  think  that  the  rate-payers  w'ould  object  to  such  a power?— Latt  1 
the  rate-payers  of  some  towns,  from  their  great  dread  of  local  taxation  h ’ 
actually  opposed  great  improvements,  from  the  dread  of  increasing  local  taxatio^^^ 

4017.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Town  Council,  which  would  be  composed*  f 
better  informed  men  than  generally  attend  the  meetings  of  rate-payers,  would  fe!] 
same  objection  ? — If  the  rate-payers  were  convinced  that  the  Government  would 
create  those  institutions  upon  a good  foundation,  I think  then  tlie  members  of  th 
town  council  would  support  them. 

4018.  If  Government  made  it  a condition  for  the  erection  of  any  of  these  insti- 
tutions, that  the  town  should  assist  itself  for  their  support,  do  you  think  tliere 
would  then  be  any  objection? — In  the  present  state  of  taxation  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  I should  very  much  fear  that  if  a discretion  were  left  to  the  grand  juries  to 
impose  a tax',  however  light,  they  would  be  reluctant. 

4019.  Would  you  contemplate  such  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council 
elected  as  it  is  proposed  to  be,  by  the  pending  Bill?— Unless  the  system  ofeduca’ 
tion  was  improved. 

4020.  Suppose  the  amount  required  was  vei-y  limited,  say  a few  hundred  pounds? 
— No,  I do  not  think  they  would  object,  if  it  was  very  light. 

4021.  Would  you  recommend,  where  these  buildings  were  erected  by  Govern- 
inent,  and  supported  by  the  town,  that  they  should  be  put  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  meaning  by  “ control  the  power  of  inspecting  and  requir- 
mg  periodical  reports  for  their  information  ? — I would  have  the  Central  Board  of 
Education  exercise  a severe  and  constant  control. 

4022.  Do  you  think  the  towns  or  counties  would  object  to  such  control?— I do 
not  think  they  would;  I think  those  that  were  creating  such  institutions  would 
rather  be  anxious  for  that  control. 

4023.  On  what  grounds  do  you  found  that  opinion  ? — From  conversations  with 
persons  who  are  anxious  for  such  institutions. 

4024.  In  addition  to  the  superintendence  of  the  National  Board,  would  you  re- 
commend a local  administration? — Certainly,  for  I do  not  think  the  affairs  could 
go  on  without  both. 

4025. ^  Would  you  recommend  the  appointment  of  a Local  Committee,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  you  recommend  a committee  for  the  management  of  Colleges?— 

I would,  provided  it  were  fairly  elected  from  the  contributing  body. 

4026.  You  would  require  that  periodical  reports  should  be  sent  from  these  insti- 
tutions to  the  National  Board.  When  you  say  “ periodical,”  do  you  mean  at  the 
same  period  as  the  other  reports  of  schools  and  colleges? — Yes,  so  that  the  Cen- 
tral Board  may  be  enabled  to  give  a general  report  of  the  state  of  education. 

4027.  Would  you  think  it  useful,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  to  send  to  the  different 
institutions  copies  of  the  reports,  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the  progres  of  edu- 
cation in  other  districts  r — Certainly,  to  excite  as  much  as  possible  an  emulation 
between  the  different  colleges  and  institutions. 

4028.  In  addition  to  the  Mechanics’  Institutions,  would  you  recommend  the 
formation  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  ?— I tliink  they  would  follow  as 
a matter  of  course,  when  a good  scientific  and  literary  education  was  generally  dif- 
fused. _ Upon  leaving  colleges  persons  would  form  those  literary  and  scientific 
associations. 

4029.  In  general  it  is  found  that  these  institutions  have  not  flourished,  from  the 
circumstance  of  not  having  proper  buildings  for  libraries  and  museums,  &c.  &c-  Ae 
outset._  Would  you  require,  in  the  case  of  Literary  and  Scientific  institutions, 
piovision  to  be  made  in  the  sameivayby  Government  for  the  building  of  such 
establishments  as  colleges  and  elementary  schools  ? — I would  provide  that  every 
individual  member  should  contribute  annually  ; that  the  investment,  at  the  outse^ 
should  not  secure  the  permanence  of  the  privilege,  because  the  permanence  ot 
such  privileges  I conceive  to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  annual  income,  witboid. 
which  they  cannot  be  permanently  maintained. 

4030.  Would  not  you  think  it  advisable  that  those  institutions  should  be  opeO) 

la 
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in  a certain  decree,  fo  the  public  at  large;  for  instance,  their  museums?— Under 
such  restrictions  as  will  secure  their  preservation. 

4031.  ^rould  you  not  then  require  that  the  district  in  which  they  were  situated 
should  contribute  to  their  support  by  assessment? — 'When  the  Government  had 
created  such  institutions,  the  community  should  support  them  by  assessment. 

4032.  V/ould  you  recomnaend  tliat  the  present  institution  of  Cork,  instead  of 
beint^  applied  to  the  formation  of  a provincial  college,  should  be  continued  as  a 
scientific  and  literary  institution,  w'ith  such  improvements  as  yon  have  suggested  ? 

If  Government  entertained  the  question  of  collegiate  education,  I should  strongly 

uro’e  their  creating  a college  upon  the  principles  that  have  been  discussed,  totally 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  Cork  Institution,  and  leaving  the  Cork  Institution  to 
its  proprietory  to  be  re-modelied  and  appropriated  entirely  as  a scientific  and  lite- 
rary institution.  But  if  Government  are  reluctant,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to 
advance  a sufficiently  large  sum  for  the  creation  of  a provincial  college,  then  I would 
say,  we  have  so  much  property  which  we  are  ready  to  offer  as  our  contribution  to 
the  object,  in  order  to  induce  Government  to  confer  such  an  inestimable  benefit  on 
our  local  community, 

4033.  What  are  the  number  of  booksellers’  shops  in  Cork? — I think  we  have 
a dozen,  besides  a great  many  book-stalls. 

4034.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  sums  required  from  Government  would  not 
be  very  considerable,  and  that  the  application  of  those  sums  to  such  purposes, 
would  be  most  judicious,  as  tending  very  much  to  promote  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  at  large  ? — The  great  demand 
from  Government  would  be  the  advance,  in  the  first  instance,  to  build  those  insti- 
tutions, but  afterwards  the  community  would  support  them;  and  I conceive  that 
nothing  that  Government  could  do  would  secure  the  tranquillity,  and  promote  the 
permanent  improvement  of  Ireland,  so  much  as  establishing  a system  of  education. 

4035.  In  what  way  would  a system  of  collegiate  education  necessarily  tend  to 
promote  the  peace  of  the  country  ? — By  bringing  together  the  better  classes  of  all 
sects  and  fusing  them  together,  instead  of  having  them  arrayed  in  sectarian  hosti- 
lity to  each  other  as  they  are  present,  and  diverting  the  mind  from  poliiical  ngita- 
tion,  holding  out  new  sources  of  occupation,  and  new  channels  into  which  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  country  might  be  directed. 

4036.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  is  that  class  of  society  which  are  the  causes  of  the 
peace  of  the  country  being  disturbed?—!  should  think  the  middle  classes  have 
a most  powerful  influence  upon  the  political  state  of  the  country. 

4037.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  outrages  which  take  place,  and  the  generally 
disorganized  state  of  society,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  origi- 
nate in  that  class  of  society  ? — I do  not  think  the  prtedial  outrage  has  anything  to 
do  with  it. 


Luna,  die  Augusti,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Richard  Anthony  Make,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

4038.  IN  the  second  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  it  is  stated  the  number  of  schools  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  have  been 
1,106,  and  the  number  of  attendant  scholars  145,521;  that  grants  towards  the 
establishment  of  igi  additional  schools  had  been  made  by  you,  calculated  to  con- 
tain 39,831  children;  that  of  the  signatures  to  the  applications  made  to  you  for 
aid,  140  were  from  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  i8o  from  Presbyte- 
rian clergymen,  1,397  from  Roman-catholic  clergymen,  6,915  from  Protestant  lay- 
men, and  8,630  from  Roman-catholic  laymen  : have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  signatures  to  those  applications  are  genuine,  or  that  the  numbers  stated  in  the 
report  are  accurate  ? — None  whatever. 

4039-  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  above  facts,  that  the  adoption  of  the  system 
at  present  organized  will  become  general,  by  both  the  Protestant  and  Homan- 
catholic  clergymen,  and  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman-catholic  laymen  in  Ireland; 
an  tiat  on  the  whole  it  has  hitherto  been  beneficial  generally,  and  acceptable  to 
^em  according  to  their  respective  wants  ?— I think  it  will  spread  very  generally, 
lat  It  has  already  proved  beneficial  and  satisfactory  to  a very  great  extent. 

Y Y 2 4040.  Have 


D.  B.  Bnllen,  n.v. 
14  August  1835. 


R . A.  Blake,  Esq. 
17  August  1835. 
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iR.  A,Bldke,'Est{.  4040.  Have  you  recently  heard  any  particular  objections  uro-ed  ao  ' 

National  Board  system  of  education? — I have  not;  on  the  contrarv  1^1 t 

3,7  August  183^.  opposition  to  it  less  than  it  was.  ’ tne 

4041 . Does  the  number  of  signatures  to  the  applications  of  Protestant  1 
men  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  signatures  of  Roman 
lie  clergymen,  as  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  bear  to  the  R 
catholic  population  in  Ireland? — They  do ; our  last  report  shows  the  numb^^^'r 
applications  made  to  us,  and  the  number  of  signatures,  Protestant  and  Ro^ 
catholic,  clerical  and  lay,  to  each ; but  I should  observe  that  many  of  them 
made  by  the  same  persons,  so  that  thus  it  sometimes  occurs  that  there  are 
same  signatures  to  different  applications.  This  will  appear  at  once  by  refere  ^ 
to  the  details  given  in  the  returns  annexed  to  our  report,  as  it  appears  that  th 
are,  for  instance,  many  schools  in  one  and  the  same  parish;  and  the  probabilitT*'^ 
that  the  same  persons  applied  for  the  whole,  or  for  several  of  them. 

4042.  It  appears  that  the  signatures  to  applications  for  schools  by  Protestant 
laymen  bear  a much  higher  proportion  than  the  signatures  by  Catholic  laymen- 
how  do  you  explain  this  ? — A considerable  portion  of  the  property  of  Ireland  is  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  Protestants  thus  bear  a higher  proportion  to  Roman 
catholics  in  that  class  of  society  from  which  the  applications  in  general  come  than 
they  do  in  the  mass  of  the  population ; the  difference  may  thus  be  accounted  for 

4043.  You  state  that  your  Board  has  published  five  lesson-books,  which  afford 
information  upon  different  subjects  of  education ; also  extracts  from  the  Scriptures 
consisting  of  selections  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  interspersed  with  passages  from  other  parts ; and  a voimae 
of  sacred  poetry.  By  whom  were  these  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  drawn  up, 
and  before  their  introduction  into  your  schools  were  they  sanctioned  by  all  the 
members  of  your  Board  ?— They  were  drawn  up  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Carlisle, 
and  after  having  been  revised  by  the  Board,  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
us ; they  are  therefore  published  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  entire  Board.  I be(» 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Carlisle  is  a minister  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Dublin,  and  is“ 

I believe,  of  the  class  of  Presbyterian  clergy  generally  called  evangelical. 

4044*  Are  these  elementary  books,  which  it  is  presumed  are  intended  to  be  only 
subsidiary  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  calculated  for  the  use  of  other  schools  which 
dmdren  of  different  denominations  may  frequent  without  clashing  with  the  doc- 
trines of  any  particular  class  of  Christians  ? — I think  they  are. 

4045*  Have  your  elementary  books  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  your  series  of 
reading  and  arithmetical  lessons,  met  with  general  approbation  ’—They  have. 

4046.  Do  you  furnish  a supply  of  these  books  to  each  of  your  schools  ?-We 
do,  gratis. 

4047*  Your  report  contemplates  the  ultimate  completion  in  10  years  of  5,000 
national  schools  in  Ireland,  required  for  the  elementary  education  of  a population 
amounting-  to  about  570,000,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  13  years.  Would  you 
propose  annually  to  levy  locally  on  the  districts  all  the  expenses  required,  above 
the  annual  grant  of  50,000  in  the  next  nine  intervening  years ; or  during  that 
period,  IS  it  your  opinion  that  the  annual  grants  should  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  local  assessment,  as  in  your  former  examination  you  stated  should  be  the 
proportions  after  the  completion  of  the  whole  establishments,  viz.  50,000/.  to 
150,000/.,  or  one-fourth  of  the  annual  charge?— I think  it  should  bear  that 
proportion  at  the  least. 

4948.  What  number  of  applications  await  decision  at  present,  till  funds  are 
provided."— When  I left  Ireland,  there  were  between  300  and  400  applications 
before  the  Board.  "t  rr 

4049-  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  instructions  given  to  your 
Inspectors . ^Yes ; if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I will  read  the  whole  of 


[TAe  same  tvere  read,  as  folhws  ;] 

Instruction  to  Inspectors. 

General  Principle,  of  the  system  of  Education,  to  be  attended  to  by  the  Inspectors. 

nw’n'  ■“  regulation  of  any  school  except  ibeir 

own  model  schoo  directly  into  tbeir  own  hands,  but  have  all  schools  aided  by  them  undei 
' conductors.  The  inspectors  will  therefore  not  give  direct  orilert, 
to  of'!''’ Board  respecting  any  necessary  regulations,  but  point  out  such  res“' 
e In  , c?  -T  of *ha‘  they  may  give  the  necessaVy  orders. 

2.  In  all  schools  aided  by  the  Commissioners,  certain  days,  at  least  four,  and  cer»« 
hours,  at  least  four  m each  day,  are  understood  to  be  set  apart  for  moral  and  literary  eiea- 

fion, 
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-lion,  during  which  chiitlren  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  educated  together;  during  these 
hours,  no  book  inculcating  or  countenancing  peculiar  views  of  religion  is  to  be  used : as  the 
Holy  Scripture  is  itself  unhappily  subject  of  controversy  in  this  country,  both  in  regard  to 
the  books  which  constitute  Scripture,  and  to  the  translation  of  it ; and  as  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible  into  schools  for  common  education  has  created  much  contention  and  dispute, 
and  prevented  a very  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland  from  sending  their 
children  to  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  it  is  not  to  be  introduced  during  these  hours 
set  apart  for  common  education.  Sut  every  facility  is  to  be  given  for  tlie  reading  and 
explaining  of  the  Scriptures,  either  before  or  after  these  hours,  or  for  any  other  mode  of 
communicating  religious  instruction,  either  by  the  pastors  of  the  children  respectively,  or 
by  persons  authorized  by  them  : one  week  day  at  least  is  to  be  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction,  under  the  same  restriction,  namely,  that  it  be  given  by  the  pustore  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  by  persons,  acting  under  their  auspices. 

All  books  used  in  the  schools  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction  are  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  a Board.  Those  which  the  Board  has  already  sanctioned  are  the  school-books 
of  the  Kildare-^lace  Society,  and  tlie  latest  corrected  edition  of  the  school-books  of  the 
Catholic  Book  bociety.  The  general  lesson  is  to  be  liung  up  conspicuously  in  the  school- 
room. The  inscription  “National  School  ” is  to  be  put  up  conspicuously  on  the  outside 
of  the  school-house. 

Should  the  inspector  find  in  any  school  a departure  from  any  of  these  regulations,  he  is 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  conductors  of  the  school ; and  if  it  be  not  rectified,  he  is  to 
report  immediately  to  the  Commissioners. 

3.  The  objects  which  Government  have  in  view  are  : First,  to  promote  the  general  intel- 
ligence and  good  conduct  of  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country.  Secondly,  to  allay  animo- 
sities, and  to  cultivate  good  feeling  between  those  parties  that  may  have  been  at  variance. 
Thirdly,  to  introduce  as  much  of  religious  instruction  as  can  be  done  without  exciting 
jealousy  and  contention,  and  hostile  feeling,  either  towards  the  Government  or  towards 
one  another. 

4.  The  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  stand  on  the  most  friendly  and  affectionate  terms 
with  the  patrons,  conductors  and  teachers  of  all  schools  aided  by  them.  They  therefore 
wish  the  inspectors  to  be  at  all  times  as  conciliatory  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  duty. 


II. — Inspection  of  Schools. 

-A  LIST  of  the  schools  to  be  inspected  shall  be  given  to  each  inspector,  which  he  shall 
visit  in  such  order  as  may  seem  most  convenient. 

He  is  uot  to  give  previous  notice  to  any  school  of  the  time  of  his  visit,  but  rather  endea- 
vour to  arrive  with  each  when  be  is  not  expected. 

In  cases  in  which  grants  have  been  made  towards  building  or  repairing  school-houses,  of 
which  he  will  be  informed,  he  will  examine  whether  the  grant  has  been  properly  applied; 
■whether  the  building  or  repairs  have  been  executed  according  to  the  plan,  or  are  in  a pro- 
gress towards  being  executed.  He  will  make  such  inquiry  respecting  the  applicants  for 
such  grants  as  the  Board  may  see  it  necessary  to  direct.  On  entering  the  school  and 
introducing  himself  to  the  master,  he  will  immediately  examine  whether  the  fundamental 
reflations  of  the  Board  are  complied  with,  and  point  out  whatever  may  be  defective. 

observe  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  teachers,  and  suenest  to 
them  such  improvements  as  may  occur  to  him.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  the  teachers,  he 
will  treat  them  with  the  most  perfect  kindness  and  respect,  apprizing  them  privately  of 
what  he  may  see  defective,  and  noting  it  to  be  reported  to  the  Board,  but  by  no  m4ns 
addressing  them  axithoritatively. 

He  will  take  with  him  a copy  of  the  general  lesson ; and  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  pre- 
viously put  up,  leave  it  with  ihe  master  to  have  it  put  up  immediately.  He  will  also  lake 
containing  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  leave  it  with  the  master,  that 
otherwise  provided  the  conductors  of  the  school  approve  of  it,  but  not 

mlrnn.  j^pectors 'sliouW  have  communication  with  the  condactora  or 

in  “ obtaining  information  and  sug- 

gcsiing  improvements.  ° 

tion'of  of  education  among  the  ohildien,  noting  the  propor- 

Smet^c  "“a  P™g'ese°.hey  have  made  ip°writi„g  Ld 

XlESr  I h ‘^  jeught  geography,  grammar,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  or 

in  the  ,““"8'”;  s^wmg  and  knitting.  He  will  observe  whether  there  be  anything 

miMtioS  h-M  ef  ‘be  scliool  that  tends  to  conSne  it  to  one  particular  deno- 

tion  of  children,  that  he  may  report  it  to  the  Board. 

beea\rosed°tuTiilUol”®  “"“<l“eooe  of  report  that  it  has 

report  them  acenra'Lf  to  the  mqouy  mto  the  circumstances,  that  he  may 

f childrin“milf,  “oons  that  may  occur  to  him  for  ascertaining  the  iiumbec 


of  h'U cucouve  I 

atte'ndance  and  ®cliool]  examining  the  roll,  the  regfster o‘rdaiU 

on  the  sohjelt.  ^ inquiries  as  may  put  him  in  possession  of  e.xact  knowledge 


Itness  general  appearances  of  the  children  in  the  school,  whether  cleau- 

rules  of  ordi^r  observed,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  two  great 

and  evervtbin’o-  ir.  everything,  and  everything  in  its  time ; a place  for  everything, 

another  as  wpfi  Q ®P'®ce;  also  the  orderly  passing  of  the  children  from  one  exercise  to 
o.yq  entering  and  leaving  school. 

■V  3 III. — Inspectors 


R.  A.  Blake,  Esq. 
17  August  1835. 
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R.  J.  III.— Inbpbctors  will  make  inquiry  respecting  tlie  state  of  edncation  in  evervn  • v 

bourhood  that  they  visit ; such  as  the  number  and  nature  of  schools  in  the  neighho  ^ j 

17  August  1835.  disposition  of  the  people  to  receive  education,  the  prevailing  defecis,*8cc**  P 1' 
inspector  will  make  himself  master  of  the  system  of  education  promoted  by  ihe  B*  h • 
its  fundamental  principles,  that  without  appearing  on  belialf  of  the  Board  in  uubV™'L° 
may  as  he  has  opportunity  in  private  explain  it,  and  the  reason  for  its  rules.  ^ 

The  inspectors  will  carefully  avoid  pennitiing  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  political 
theological  discussions.  During  every  journey  the  inspector  will  inform  the  secretary  f 
time  to  time  by  letter  of  their  progress,  that  they  may  be  addressed  at  any 
through  which  they  may  pass.  They  will  be  careful  to  call  at  the  post-office  of  every 
town  in  their  route,  for  letters.  ^ 

At  the  close  of  each  tour  of  inspection,  each  inspector  will  address  a letter  to  tbesec 
tary,  giving  a general  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  district  which  he  lias  visited* 
noting  the  general  stale  of  the  national  schools,  whether  the  number  of  schools  and  f 
scholars  be  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  the  cause  of  either;  the  general  aspect  of  tb 
schools,  and  character  of  schoolmasters,  suggesting  whatever  improvements  may  occur 
to  him. 

When  inspectors  are  in  Dublin  they  will' be  expected  to  attend  the  model  school  oranv 
other  schools  that  may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  themseh^ 
perfectly  acquainted  with  tlie  system  of  teaching  pursued  by  the  head-master,  and  also  of 
aiding  introducing  improvements  in  schools  in  the  metropolis,  as  the  Commissioners  are 
anxious  that  all  schools  in  Dublin  and  its  immediate  vicinity  may  be  such  as  will  fit  thera 
for  becoming  model  schools  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom : they  are  directed  to  pay  particniar 
attention  to  the  instructions  and  suggestions  of  the  head-masters. 

When  the  inspectors  are  in  Dublin  they  will  leave  their  address  at  the  Society's 
offi.ee.  They  are  also  expected,  unless  other  duties  prevent  them,  to  call  at  the  oSce 
every  day. 

4050.  Are  tEese  instructions  given  to  every  Inspector? — They  are. 

4051.  Are  the  Inspectors  furnished  with  any  particular  form  for  their  reports? 
— They  are. 

4052.  Is  that  form  universal,  or  is  it  applicable  merely  to  some  particular  cases 
— The  form  is  universal;  I have  one  here,  which,  if  the  Committee  will  allow 
me,  I will  deliver  in. 

[T/ie  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows :] 

A.D.  1835. 

REPORT  upon  National  School,  situate  in  the  Parish  of 

County  of  of 

Post  Town  Correspondent.  Visited  on  the  day  of 

and  Examined  into  from  o’clock  until  o’clock. 


SCHOLARS. 


— 

Present  at  the  time  of  i 

lospcctioii. 

On  the  Boulcs 
for  the  last  Six  Months. 

Average  Attendaac* 
for  the  last  Six  Hoatbs. 

Males 

Females 

Total  - - 

■ 

THE  NUMBERS  PRESENT  WERE  LEARNING  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANCHES. 


LESSON  BOOKS. 

No. 

ARITHMETIC,  &c. 

No. 

WRITING. 

No. 

Book  No.  1 - 

First  Four  Rules  - 

Writing  on  Slates 

Do.  No.  2 - 

Compound  Rules  and  "I 

Ditto  on  Paper 

Reduction  - - 



Do.  No.  3 - 

Proportion  and  above  - 

Branches  for  Females- 

Do,  No.  4 - 

Book-keeping 

Sewing  - 

Do.  No.  6 - 

Mensuration 

Knitting  - " * 

Scriplure  Extracts  - 

Geometry  - - - 

Straw  Hatting  - 
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days  por  general  instruction. 

NUMBER  or  HOURS  EACH  DAY, 

Day  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruclioc. 

Hour  on  each  other  Day,  (if  any.) 

Religious  Instructors, 
distinguisliiug  tlieir  Denominations, 

It.  A.  Blttlce,  Esq. 
17  August  1835. 


NAMES  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

Male. 

Female. 

aged 

trained. 

aged 

trained. 

aged 

trained. 

1 

aged 

trained. 

1.  Is  the  inscription  National  School”  conspicuously  on  the 
outside  of  the  school-house,  and  is  the  general  lesson  hung  up 
within  ? 

2.  Is  the  school  furnished  with  a copy  of  school  rules  ? Are 
they  filled  up  in  strict  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  is  the  school  so  conducted  ? 

3.  What  are  the  vacations  ? 

4.  Is  the  gratuitous  stock  of  books  in  the  school  ? State  its 
amount,  and  if  there  be  an  entry  of  it  in  the  report-book.  State, 

name,  what  other  books  are  in  the  school,  and  if  any  addi- 
tional supply  be  necessary. 

5.  Is  there  anything  in  the  aspect  or  regulations  of  the  school, 
tphich  tends  to  confine  it  to  any  one  denouiinatiou  of  children  ? 

If  so,  describe  it. 

6.  Are  the  accounts  of  the  proficiency  and  attendance  of  the 
scholars  kept  correctly? 

7.  Does  the  school  appear  to  be  conducted  with  efficiency? 

8.  State  your  opinion  of  the  teachers  ? 

9.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  teachers,  and 
whence  derived  ? 

10.  State  the  rales  of  payment.  Are  any,  and  what  number  of 
.children,  admitted  gratuitously,  and  by  whose  recommendation? 

u.  On  what  subjects  did  you  leave  memoranda  for  the 
teacher’s  attention  ? How  many  classes  in  the  school  ? Did  you 
examine  them  all? 

12.  State  the  subject  of  your  interview  with  the  manaeer  or 
correspondent. 

13.  State  whether  the  school-house  is  secured  by  lease  or 
otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  to  whom.  From 
fbrit?^'^*^*^^  was  the  building  erected,  and  who  pays  the  rent 

14-  Description  of  house: 

Is  it  on  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-house  ground,  or  con- 
nected with  any  house  of  divine  worship? 

0-7Q. 

Y Y 4 (fiontmued) 
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H.  A.  Blake,  Esq. 
17  August  1835. 
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Materials  built  of: 

Dimensions,  length,  breadth  and  height: 

Light  and  ventilation: 

What  apartments  are  for  school  •rooms,  and  their  dimen- 
sions : 

Are  there  apartments  for  teacher? 

How  many  desks  and  forms  are  there?  Of  what  length  is 
each  ? 

15.  Have  the  grants  made  by  the  Commissioners  been  entered 
in  the  report-book,  and  in  your  opinion  have  they  been  expended 
judiciously? 

16.  What  suggestions  were  entered  in  the  report-book  by  the 
former  inspector?  Have  they  been  attended  to  ? 

17.  Has  this  school  improved  or  retrograded  since  the  former 
inspection,  and  state  the  particulars? 

j8.  State  the  number,  and  respective  distances  from  this 
school,  of  schools  within  three  miles;  distinguishing  national 
schools  from  others. 

19.  Slate  such  other  circumstances  relating  to  the  school,  or 
the  state  of  education  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  as  you 
may  deem  necessary. 

Inspector. 


4053.  When  these  several  Reports  are  received,  are  they  digested  into  any 
regular  form  for  the  use  of  the  Board  or  of  the  public  ? — They  are  abstracted  in  a 
book  which  contains  what  may  be  considered  a history  of  each  school. 

4054.  Is  that  book  open  to  the  public,  or  only  to  the  Board  ? — The  booh  are 
only  open  to  the  Board. 

4055-  Does  the  Board  report  in  detail  upon  these  schools  at  any  particular 
period  of  the  year,  either  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  to  Parliament The  Board 
do  not  go  into  particulars  in  their  Annual  Report. 

4056.  How  many  Reports  have  they  presented  to  Parliament  ? — Two. 

4957*  The  first  of  these  reports  is  very  concise ; the  second  appears  to  be  in 
considerable  detail  j do  not  you  think  it  advisable  that  in  future  as  much  detail 
as  is  consistent  with  clearness  and  good  general  views,  should  be  given  in  such 
reports  ? — I think  so. 

4058.  Particularly  with  regard  to  the  progress  which  education  is  making  in  the 
country  ? — I think  so. 

4059.  Would  it  require  any  considerable  increase  of  labour,  with  the  materials 
which  the  Board  receive  from  the  Inspectors,  to  draw  out  such  Reports  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would  ; but  I must  observe  that  the  multitudinous  returns  that  have  been 
called  for  at  different  times  by  Parliament  have  produced  a considerable  degree 
of  inconvenience,  and  delayed  the  business  of  the  Board  very  much.  Our  object 
in  giving  the  very  full  details  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  our  last 
report,  was  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  necessity  of  these  calls  upon  us. 

4060.  Is  it  intended  in  future  that  the  Board  should  give  Reports  of  a similar 
nature  to  the  second  Report? — It  is;  we  are  all  most  anxious  to  lay  the  fullest 
possible  statement  of  our  proceedings  before  the  country,  and  that  everything  we 
do  may  be  fully  and  fairly  brought  under  the  consideration  both  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  public. 

4061.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  regularity  and  detail  in  reporting,  not  only 
ensures  a considerable  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  statements,  and  propriety  in  the 
conduct  of  the  school,  but  also  very  materially  assists  in  improving  education,  by 
intorming  the  country  how  far  education  has  advanced,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  of  particular  methods  ? —I  think  it  does. 

4002.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  in  the  Report  a statement  should  be  made 
01  any  improvements  which  have  been  found  beneficial  in  the  experience  of  the 
preceding  year  ?— T think  it  would. 

4063.  So  that  you  would  bring  the  advantages  of  that  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  general  subject  of  education  throughout  the  community  ?— Certainly. 

4064.  In  case  a good  system  of  Normal  schools  were  established,  would  not  oae 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  institutions  be  the  additional  means  they 
would  possess  of  ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  instruction  which  have  been 
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adopteil,  tbe  success  of  such  methods,  and  the  improvements  of  which  they  tvere  still  R.  A.  Blake,  Esq. 

capable  ?— It  would.  I consider  the  greatest  benefits  that  we  can  look  for,  must  be  

looked  for  and  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  establishment  of  good  Normal  Augu?=t  1835. 
schools.  An  improvement  in  the  general  class  of  teachers  is,  I think,  the  point 
which  should  be  first  and  mainly  attended  to  by  the  Board ; and  to  it  we  are 
anxious  to  give  the  utmost  attention. 

4065.  What  progress  have  you  made  in  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  ? 

Wq  iiave  agi’eed  for  the  purchase  of  Tyrone-house  and  grounds,  in  Dublin, 

where  we  intend  establishing  a national  Normal  school. 

4066.  In  the  estimates  remitted  to  Parliament  this  year  for  the  expenses  of 
vour  Board,  there  is  an  item  amounting  to  11,000 1.  for  the  purchase  of  a house 
ibr  the  purpose  of  establishing  a Normal  school ; does  not  that  appear  a very 
lar^e  sum? — The  house  and  land  taken  together  I do  not  think  purchased  at  a 
high  rate  ; there  are,  I think,  four  acres  of  land  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  annexed 
to  the  house.  The  purchase  was  made  for  us  through  the  architect  of  the  Board  of 
Works ; he  settled  the  price,  and  he  it  was  who  first  informed  us  that  we  could 
purchase  the  place  in  question.  We  had  requested  him  previously  to  be  on  the 
look  out  for  a suitable  place  for  us.  He  is  a person  of  very  extensive  information, 
who  has  I believe  rendered  very  great  service  to  the  public,  in  reducing  the 
expense  of  public  works  in  Ireland. 

4067.  What  is  the  accommodation  in  Tyrone-house  ; how  many  pupils  of  the 
Normal  school  do  you  think  it  will  accommodate  ? — We  expect  to  have  400  teachers 
at  a time  ; in  addition  to  them  ue  shall  have  a vast  number  of  children,  I have 
no  doubt,  attending  our  model  schools. 

40C8.  What  additional  buildings  will  be  necessai'y  to  carry  into  full  effect  the 
plan  of  this  extensive  Normal  school? — We  shall  require  lecture-rooms  ami 
school-rooms ; the  house  itself,  I think,  will  be  required  for  the  official  establish- 
ment, and  for  ware-rooms  and  so  forth.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  in 
efiect  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  books  and  school  requisites,  for  which  we 
require  very  considerable  accommodation. 

4069.  Then,  in  fact,  you  will  require  to  build  everything  for  the  Normal 
schools  ? — I think  we  shall  require  to  build  for  the  schools,  but  not  for  the  official 
establishment.' 

4070.  Shall  you  not  require  to  build  for  the  accommodation  of  the  400  teachers  ? 

— We  must  build  schools  for  them. 

4071.  Have  you  any  estimate  ? — Yes,  the  estimate  which  has  been  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  contains  all  those  particulars;  we  have  estimated  a certain 
sum  as  the  price  of  the  existing  house  and  land,  and  we  have  estimated  for  ad- 
ditional buildings  also. 

4072.  ^yill  the  sums  comprised  in  your  estimate  be  suflflcieut  for  all  the  build- 
ings?— It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

4073.  Has  your  estimate  been  sent  in  under  the  direction  of  an  architect  ? — 

Our  estimate  was  prepared  in  communication  with  the  ai’chitect  of  the  Board  of 
Works. 

4074.  Do  you  believe  it  will  be  sufficient  ?— I think  it  will  not  be  sufficient, 
and  I hope  it  will  not ; because  I hope  our  system  will  be  so  extended  that  we 
shall  require  increased  accommodation. 

4^75*  Do  you  think  the  estimate  will  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  that 
contemplate  to  begin  with,  namely,  400  teachers? — I can  give  no  opinion  further 
than  what  I have  already  expressed  ; that  is  a question  for  an  architect.  There  are 
many  things  which  may  be  thought  desirable  as  we  extend  our  system,  which  may 
require  considerable  expense : for  instance,  it  may  be  thought  right,  I should 
think  It  right,  to  have  a museum ; I do  not  think  that  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  our  estimate.  So  there  may  be  other  buildings  thought  desirable 
4 before  the  Commissioners  engage  in  any  such  building, 

they  will  of  course  send  in  an  estimate,  and  upon  that  estimate  the  sense  of  Par- 
hament  will  be  taken. 

. 4076.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  to  have  a model-room  attached  tovour- 

institution?— I think  so. 

provision  been  made  for  such  an  establishment  ? — I think  there 

proposed,  according  to  the  report,  to  erect  other  Normal  schools  in 
n,  suppose  that  the  demand  for  teachers  at  present  will  be  so  great 

0 require  the  erection  of  these  different  buildings  immediately  ? — I think  so. 

z 2 4079.  Do 
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4079.  Do  you  suppose  that  a greater  number  of  candidates  for  such  edn  f 

would  present  themselves  if  proper  means  existed  for  such  education  ? I think 

4080.  Do  you  think  that  a system  of  special  education  for  Teachers  in  Coll 

such  as  you  have  proposed,  is  preferable  to  establishing  a course  for  the  educ 
of  teachers  annexed  to  other  institutions ; for  instance,  to  the  University  or  T 
Institution  of  Belfast?—  I should  prefer  the  special  Normal  schools  under  0 * 
direction.  ^ 

4081.  On  what  ground? — Because  the  teachers  are  to  carry  the  system  com 

mitted  to  us  into  execution,  and  I think  they  will  be  best  prepared  fordoinftw 
by  being  educated  under  our  superintendence.  ®‘’ 

4082.  You  are  apprehensive  that  if  they  were  educated  in  either  the  Uuiversit- 
or  at  the  Institution  at  Belfast,  tliough  a very  good  course  might  be  establishel 
for  their  education,  yet  that  they  might  be  so  educated  as  not  to  answer  the  im- 
mediate  views  of  the  Board  ?— 1 should  apprehend  that. 

4083.  Is  there  not,  on  the  other  side,  a danger  resulting  from  their  bebo  edm 
cated  apart,  of  their  becoming  too  special,  that  is  to  say  too  distinctly  a profesbu 
of  Teachers,  unacquainted  with  the  general  course  of  literature,  or  ^rith  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  world  ?— I only  consider  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  for  some  certain  period  of  time  in  our  establishment;  thev  might  be  pre- 
viously in  any  other. 

4084.  What  would  you  consider  as  the  maximum  and  minimum  in  point  of 
time  ? — I think  two  years. 

4085.  Would  you  require  that  they  should  reside  in  the  Normal  school,  or 
merely  attend  it? — Attend  it. 

4086.  Are  they  to  receive  any  salary  during  that  time? — No. 

4087.  Are  they  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution?— 
They  would  have  an  allowance  for  board  and  lodging ; I think  it  is  12  j.  a week 
we  at  present  allow. 

4088.  You  do  not  think  a course  of  lectures,  unattended  with  the  regular  sys- 
tem of  studies  which  you  have  specified  for  the  Normal  school,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  producea  good  body  of  Teachers  ? — I do  not  think  it  would ; Ithinkthey 
must  learn  the  art  of  teaching. 

4089.  Might  not  that  be  connected  with  a course  of  lectures  either  in  Belfast 
or  in  the  University  ; might  not  they  be  required,  besides  receiving  such  a course 
of  lectures,  to  observe  in  the  best  schools  the  process  of  education  ?■ — They  miglit 
in  that  way  become  masters  of  the  art;  but  1 think  that  you  would  have  more 
security  for  their  understanding  it,  by  having  them  trained  to  it  in  our  establish- 
ment. 

4090.  Would  you  exclude  from  the  examination  those  who  had  merely  at- 
tended a course  of  lectures  on  teaching,  in  the  University  or  in  Belfast  Institu- 
tion, without  having  passed  through  any  special  education  for  the  purpose?— No; 
I should  require  all  to  go  through  an  examination,  and  if  that  examination 
appeared  to  us  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  I should  be  disposed  to  pass  them: 
but  not  contemplating  that  as  a probable  stale  of  things,  I think  that  each  candi- 
date should  pass  through  our  Normal  schools,  or  the  training  establishment  in 
Dublin,  and  be  in  attendance  for  about  two  years. 

4091.  You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Bryce  has  established  a course  of  lectures  on 
the  art  of  teaching  in  Belfast,  and  that  he  has  an  intention  of  enlarging  that 
course.  Now  suppose  a young  man  had  gone  through  these  courses  established 
by  Dr.  Bryce,  and  presuming  also  that-  he  had  passed  through  his  examination, 
would  your  Board  think  him  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a 'leacher?— 
I think  they  probably  would,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  would  give  a pre- 
ference to  persons  educated  in  their  own  schools ; because  the  persons  that  came 
there  would  come  in  the  hope  of  being  appointed  teachers. 

4092*  EOt  that  be  considered  an  undue  preference,  particularly  it  h? 

any  chance  the  Teacher  coming  from  the  Belfast  Institution  evinced  superior 
talent  and  competency  for  the  duties?— If  the  Board  is  to  raise  and  train  up 
a body  of  teachers  to  improve  the  general  education  of  the  country,  I tmu 
they  should  be  enabled  to  hold  out  advantages  to  persons  who  came  to  t eir 
schools ; and  the  great  advantages  to  be  held  out,  is  the  prospect  of  employment. 
I consider  too,  that  our  schools  will  afford  a greater  certainty  of  good  instruction 
than  schools  set  up  upon  private  speculation,  which  may  be  to-day  and  not  be  to- 
morrow. 

4093-  Would' not  the  effect  of  carrying  out  your  system  to  the  fullest  extent  ^6 


.R.  ji.  Bhlie,  Esq. 
37  August  3835. 
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■ • to  the  Board  a monopoly  of  all  the  educational  establishments  in  the 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  teacher  setting  up  a 
I'nn  his  own  foundation,  to  contend  against  a body  so  organized  as  yours  ?— 
I do  not  think  it  would  give  to  the  Board  any  monopoly  ; it  will  enable  the 
Board  to  have  a superior  class  of  teachers  in  their  schools,  and  therefore  there 
will  probably  be  a greater  number  of  persons  coming  to  their  schools  than  to  any 


R.  A.  Blahe,  Esq. 
17  August  1835. 


4004.  If  you  would  admit  into  your  national  schools  none  but  persons  that  had 
iindero-one  a certain  discipline  and  examination  in  your  Normal  schools,  would 
not  the  effect  of  that  be  practically  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  set 
up  a rival  school  in  any  parish  in  which  there  vvas  a national  school,  and  thus  to 
ffive  you  a monopoly  of  the  whole  instruction  in  the  country  ? — By  no  means. 
We  desire  no  monopoly  ; we  do  not  desire  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to 
set  up  a school  unless  he  has  a diploma  from'  us.  All  that  we  say  is  this,  that  the 
teachers  that  we  ourselves  set  up  shall  be  teachers  approved  of  by  us  ; _and  that 
the  best  way  to  secure  our  approval  is  to  be  educated  at  one  of  our  establishments. 

4OQ5.  Do  you  see  any  objection,  on  constitutional  grounds,  to  placing-  at  the 
disposition  of  a Board,  acting  under  the  Government,  the  power  of  sending 
throughout  the  country  an  army  of  intelligent  men  disciplined  by  them  in  their 
own  special  establishments,  and  to  a great  extent  under  their  control? — I can  con- 
ceive nothing  in  our  constitution  to  prevent  so  great  an  improvement,  as  I think 
would  be  effected  by  sending  forth,  through  the  National  Board,  teachers  to  every 
part  of  Ireland;  on  the  contrary,  I consider  the  true  constitutional  principle  to  be 
that  moral  rather  than  physical  power  should  be  the  means  of  government,  and  that 
this  principle  would  be  best  carried  into  effect  through  a good  system  of  national 
education,  conducted  through  well-educated  and  well-disposed  teachers ; they 
would  be  a moral  police,  as  useful,  I should  hope,  as  the  existing  constabulary  force. 

409C.  You  think  it  a safer  description  of  centralization  of  power? — Ido.  It 
would  appear  to  me  extraordinary,  considering  the  powers  that  the  Constitution 
vests  in  the  State,  absolute  power  over  the  appointment  of  all  judicial  function- 
aries, absolute  power  of  appointment  and  removal  over  the  whole  of  its  military 
establishments,  absolute  power  of  appointment  and  removal  over  most  of  its 
Boards  and  general  institutions,  to  say  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  that  there 
should  be  a power  of  appointing  or  removing  schoolmasters,  who  might  be  com- 
peted with  in  every  district  of  Ireland  by  other  schoolmasters. 

4097.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  at  present  in  Ireland  the  schoolmasters  repre- 
sent very  strongly  the  extreme  political  opinions  of  the  people.  Is  there  not  a dan- 
ger, that  if  the  system  propo.sed  by  the  Board  should  be  carried  into  full  effect,  the 
same  machinery  which  now  is  employed  in  leading  the  mind  of  the  country  perhaps 
in  a direction  too  much  in  favour  of  democratic  rights,  might  then  be  employed  too 
much  in  a direction  exactly  the  reverse,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Government? — I do  not  think  it  could  be  exerted  too  much  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  legitimate  influence  and  authority  of  Government. 
I speak  of  government  in  the  abstract;  and  I think  that  the  more  the  influence  of 
the  teachers  is  exercised  in  support  of  lawful  authority,  in  promoting  constitu- 
tional obedience  to  constitutional  power,  the  better.  I think  too,  that  the  more 
you  extend  education,  the  more  sure  you  may  be  that  legitimate  principles  of 
government,  and  those  only,  can  prevail  in  the  country. 

4098.  What  is  the  state  of  education  at  present  amongst  the  Teachers  in  most 
of  the  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  ? — 'Not  at  all  what  we  could  wish. 

4099.  What  proportion  would  you  say  of  these  teachers  have  been  regularly 
educated  as  such  ? — There  has  been  no  such  thing  as  what  I should  call  a regular 
education  hitherto  for  teachers. 

4100.  Has  not  the  Kildare-place  Society  given  a great  portion  of  its  attention 
to  what  was  called  the  training  of  Teachers,  and  are  not  many  .of  those  Teachers 
to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — The  Kildare-place  Society  did  a great 
deal  of  good  by  its  training  establishment;  but  its  training  establishment  was  not 
what  I consider  a training  establishment  ought  to  be.  It  did  not  teach  the  art 
ofteaching,  which  I think  absolutely  essential ; neither  did  the  teachers  go  through 
that  course  of  discipline  for  a continuing-  period,  which  I think  desirable. 

4101.  Was  not  their  training  in  a great  degree  mechanical,  more  referable  to 
the  best  methods  of  diminishing  labour  and  of  superintending  a great  number  of 
hoys  together,  than  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  and  the  character  of  the 
pupil? — I do  not  think  it  went  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  in  the  way 
necessarv, 

0-79-  2 z 2 4102.  It 
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4102.  It  omitted,  tlien,  the  most  material  portion  of  a 1 

I tliink  it  did.  i-. 


the 


4103.  Are  there  many  of  the  Kildare-street  Teachers  in  actual  Pmr.i 
e schools  in  Ireland  ? — I believe  there  are.  P*oynieat  ii 

" -I  do  not  think  we  have 


great 


4104.  Have  you  many  undei'  your  Board? 
many ; we  have  some. 

4105.  From  what  class  is  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  the  Teach 
schools  under  the  Board They  have  been  locally  provided  in  generar* 

4106.  Do  the  “Christian  Brothers ” furnish  a considerable  portion ?~T  1 

think  they  do  ; they  furnish  some  however.  ' ^ not 

4107.  You  are  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  teaching;  do  von  • 

calculated  to  form  good  Teachers  ?— I do  not  think  that  tlimr  mode  is  snffi  ' 
scientific;  it  is  much  the  same  as  what  the  Kildare-place  system  wa=.  a'j  ^ 
not  work  the  mind  sufficiently.  ‘ ’ ^ 

410S.  In  the  course  which  you  propose  for  the  education  of  Teachers  vonl 
given  a very  e.itcnsive  range  of  study;  do  you  apprehend  that  there’woulHk 

very  few  wi  hng  to  enter  into  a course,  requiring  so  much  time  and  esettion> 

No,  I should  not  be  afraid  of  that,  if  we  held  out  suitable  advantaws  tr,  il 
persons  that  become  teachers.  ° ° ™ 

4109.  Do  you  apprehend  that  a person  who  had  attained  so  coiisiderablr  ■ 

degree  of  advancement  in  his  studies,  would  disdain  the  situation  of  a Teacher  i 
a remote  district  ? — A person  that  had  attained  any  considerable  distinction  mi«h°i 
look  for  something  better.  ’ ™ 

4110.  If  it  were  well  understood  that  there  was  to  be  a regular  gradatim 
and  that  promotion  was  to  follow  the  proper  fulfilment  of  duty  and  the  exhibition 
of  capacity,  do  yon  think  that  such  a conviction  would  in  any  degree  obviate 

t°,?— I conceive  that  in  general  persons  who  came 
to  the  schools  would  be  satisfied  with  the  advantages  and  hopes  of  preferment 

minds  4 r ■‘’f  persons  of  such  superior 

minds,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  working  themselves  into  a much  hioher 
situfltion, 

miin' H ™‘c“‘ion  of  the  Board  to  adopt  such  a course  of  regular  pm- 
mncit  Wpc*.  promote  as  we  have  opportunities  the 

and  fmm  ‘Ixi  primary  schools  to  the  Normal  schools, 

Sshment  ® ‘ ‘he  general  national  esla. 

Prepcaed  ‘he  Normal  schools  in  the  provinces'  be  of  an  inferior  kind 
schools  forirelan™''^  “ Dublin?— Yes;  we  propose  having  32  Notmal 

schtols^F-FTve  contemplate  for  the  whole  of  your 

would  it  be  necessary  to  supply  from  the  Normal  schools 
r.nf  ’'^6  got  them  completed,  we  should  require  to  bring 

5/5®  ^ y®^r,  and  afterwards  to  keep  5,000.  It  would  be  necessary,  I conceive, 
to  bring  out  from  100  to  200  a year. 

32  Normal  schools  Those  Normal  schools  will  be 
ho  ve  of.  1-  f T county,  or  rather  district  schools.  We  propose  to 

, ^ „ T ^ school  for  each  county,  and  that  the  master  there  should  have 
we  r,rn^  ^ should  be  an  advancement  beyond  the  primary  school ; then 

eacif  r have  two  assistants,  who  should  have  52  a year 

7,’,  fin  be  about  90  places  of  advancement, 

for  flip  sit,  cm  present  there  is  a great  demand  among  the  people 

mr  . , Teacher  in  the  several  schools  which  you  have  established  ?— 

be  W ‘r  ® candidates  are  not  at  all  of  the  class  that  I should  wish  them  to 
sons  wl7  irequently  applied  to  by  persons  in  the  country  for  teachers;  pei- 

snpply  thet  with‘’teacL*r“s.''“ 

<rpnprnn'vY^°^'^  fully  established,  and  its  establishment 

fonliration  '*"y  boubt  that  there  would  be  immediate 

applications  from  all  quarters  ?— None  whatever. 

hetoi-p  .V™  propose  to  have  any  examination  at  entrance'?— There  would 

oe  some  examination. 

4119.  What  recommendation  would  be  requisite  ?— I do  not  think  we  should 
fetter  ourselves  by  any  particular  rule. 

4120.  You 
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4120.  You  do  not  intend  to  allow  it  to  become  a matter  of  Government 
patronase,  but  would  you  open  it  to  the  community  ? — Perfectly  so  ; we  do  not 
in  o-eoeral  communicate  with  the  Government  about  anything,  except  where  it  is 
newssary  to  get  a change  in  the  plan  that  may  require  expense. 

4121.  If  the  Board  were  annually  to  publish  a list  of  the  Candidates  for  the  situa- 
tion of  teacher,  who  had  passed  through  the  previous  examination,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  several  country  districts  when  they  wanted  schoolmasters  would 
apply  to  the  Board,  and  select  from  such  a list  their  Teachers  ? — I think  they 
would  ; I should  think  they  would  be  very  desirous  of  getting  persons  educated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

4122.  For  admission  to  this  Normal  school,  would  you  require  any  religious 
qualification  ? — No. 

4123.  Would  you  propose  to  give  any  religious  instruction  in  the  Normal 
schools  ? — It  would  be  directly  contrary  to  our  first  principle. 

4124.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  several  schools  under 
the  Board? — It  is  generally  elementary  instruction. 

4125.  Is  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher? — It  is.  I have  here  a paper, 
which  I beg  to  put  in,  which  will  show  what  the  general  instruction  is  j and  I will 
also  deliver  in  a copy  of  a class  roll  of  one  of  the  national  schools. 

[The  Wit?iess  delivered  in  the  sa7ne,  which  as  follow 
RULES  of  National  School. 

General  Instruction. 


SUMMER  DIVISION  OF  THE  YEAR. 
From  1st  of  to  1st  of 
General  Instruction  begins  at  o’clock, 
and  ends  at  o’clock,  on  the  five 

following  days : — 


Reading  and  Spelling  Classes : 
Class  No.  1,  from 

2,  from 

3,  from 

4,  from 

5,  from 

6,  from 

7,  from 

8,  from 

Arithmetic  Classes : 

Class  No.  1,  from 

2,  from 

3,  from 

4,  from 

5,  from 

6,  from 

7,  from 

8,  from 

Writing  Classes: 

Class  No.  1,  from 

2,  from 

3,  from 

4,  from 

5,  from 

6,  from 

7,  from 

8,  from 

0-79* 


WINTER  DIVISION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

From  1st  of  to  1st  of 

General  Instruction  begins  at  o’clock, 
and  closes  ac  o’clock,  on  the  five 

, following  days 


Reading  and  Spelling  Classes : 

Cl.iss  No.  1,  from 

2,  from 

3,  from 

4,  from 

5,  from 

6,  from 

7,  from 

8,  from  ^ 

Arithmetic  Classes : 

Class  No.  1,  from 

2,  from 

3,  from 

4,  from 
S>  from 

6,  fi  cm. 

7,  from 

8,  from 

Writing  Classes : 

Class  No.  1,  from 

2,  from 

3,  from 

4,  from 

5,  from 

6,  from 

7,  from 

8,  from 

JReligious 

z z 3 
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Jl.  A.  Blahe,  Esq. 
17  August  1835. 


Religious  Instruction. 

is  set  apart  altogether  for  relio'Ioiic  . 

and  from  o’clock  to  on  each  other  week  day.  ® “Action, 

Children  are  required  to  be  present  only  at  such  religious  instruction  as  their  n 
guardians  approve  of,  either  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  or  during 
apart  on  the  general  school  days.  ^ 


Rates  of  Payment  are  asfolloxo : 

For  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  on  slates 
Reading,  spelling,  and  writing  on  paper 
Ditto  ditto,  with  arithmetic 
Extra  branches 

The  children  of  such  parents  as  are  unable  to  pay  these,  may,  on  application  to  thp 
patron  or  committee,  be  admitted  at  reduced  rates  proportioned  to  their  rneaas-  the  Coin 
missioners  of  Education  recommending  that  sou^e  payment,  however  small,  be  required  for 
the  instruction  of  every  child.  ^ ‘ 

Names  of  Teachers. 


per  quarter. 
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41 26.  Are  these  Rules  placed  in  every  school  ? — They  are,  or  ouoht  t b 

4127.  Would  any  departure  from  these  rules  be  liable  to  censur^?— .p  • 

4128.  In  your  scheme  of  education,  it  appears  that  nothing  hut 

ing  and  arithmetic  is  embraced ; do  you  think  it  desirable  that  elementarv^’ 

tioii  should  be  confined  to  so  narrow  a range  of  acquisition? I think 

reading,  the  writing,  and  the  arithmetic,  may  be  all  so  taught  as  to  work  i 
ment  in  the  mind  at  the  time  that  they  arc  taught;  that  in  teachinc 
should  be  made  the  means  of  conveying  instruction  and  information  to 

4129.  Then  under  the  head  of  reading,  you  would  embrace  history 
graphy,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  English  literature;  and  under  the  hea?°i 
arithmetic,  you  would  embrace  a portion  of  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

4130.  What  defined  limits  would  you  lay  down  in  your  idea  of  Element 
Education  ? — None  beyond  what  the  phrase  itself  conveys. 

4131 . Would  you  have  two  kinds  of  elementary  education,  a higher  and  alower 

or  would  you  distinguish  between  the  education  required  by  persons  inhabiting 
towns,  and  that  required  for  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts  ?— I do  not  think 
that  there  should  be  any  fixed  difference  between  town  schools  and  rural  schooU 
except  as  to  one  portion  of  instruction,  which  I should  think  particularly  desirable 
in  rural  schools ; that  is,  agricultural  instruction.  ^ 

4132.  How  far  would  you  carry  agricultural  instruction  ; would  you  limit  it  to 

the  ordinary  agricultural  operations,  or  connect  with  it  agricultural  cliemistr--- 
I doubt  whether  in  general  you  could  go  so  far.  ^ 

41 33.  Has  it  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Board  to  establish  any  agricultural 

schools  ? — The  powers  of  the  Board  at  present  would  not  enable  them  to  do  so- 
but  I am  sure  the  Board  would  be  very  glad  to  be  enabled  to  found  affricultural 
schools.  ® 


Marthi  18®  die  Augusti,  1835- 
THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Richard  Anthony  Blake,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

4134.  WOULD  you  make  agricultural  instruction  an  integral  portion  of  the  edu- 
cation proposed  to  be  given  in  the  several  schools  which  the  Board  intends  establisb- 
nig  ? I do  not  think  we  should  be  able  to  give  any  extent  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  schools  for  tlie  sole 
purpose  of  agricultural  instruction,  but  the  children  may  get  some  general  instruc- 
tion in  gardening,  and  so  on,  in  the  garden  which  I propose  to  have  annexed  to  each 
school. 

4|35-  Uo  you  find,  amongst  the  lower  classes,  any  objection  to  send  their 
children  to  school  upon  the  ground  of  want  of  time,  and  the  value  of  their  labour? 
—Not  to  any  extent.  There  are  particular  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the 
children  are  very  much  withdrawn  from  school,  in  order  that  they  may  be  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labour. 

43  36.  Do  you  find  that  such  withdrawal  varies  in  the  different  counties  in  Ire- 
land ?— 1 have  not  observed  any  particular  variance. 

4137.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  and  in  England  it  has  frequently  been 
made  an  objection  to  sending  children  to  school,  that  their  labour,  even  at  an  early 
I^riod,  is  required  by  their  parents.  If  such  objection  were  raised,  do  you  think 
the  Board  would  have  the  means  of  obviating  it  by  a proper  apportioning  of 

instruction  ? — I think  it  is  obviated,  as  far  as  it  well  can  be,  by  allowing 
children  to  be  absent  from  school  daring  those  periods  of  the  year  when  their 
labour  is  most  required  by  their  parents. 

4138.  Do  you  allot  any  particular  period  of  the  year  to  vacation  in 
Elementary  schools  ?-That  is  left  for  local  regulation. 

4^39'  „ much  diversity  in  that  respect  ? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

4140.  What  is  the  usual  time  allowed  for  vacation? — The  vacations  are 
rally  twice  a year,  and  I think  they  are  for  about  a fortnight. 

4141.  You  do  not  think  that  the  claim  which  the  lower  classes  make  on  tHe 
labour  of  then-  children  is  any  serious  objection  to  the  diffusion  of  elementary 
education  ? — Certainly  not. 


4U-2- 


What 
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o What  are  the  number  of  hours  generally  given  for  instruction  in  the  R.  A.  Blake,  Esq. 

if  ots^'under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  ? — We  leave  the  number  of  hours  to  

^ ^locai  manat^ers  ; in  general  our  wish  is  that  at  least  four  hours  should  be  given  18  August  1835;. 
to^cular  instruction,  and  that  such  portion  as  the  managers  may  fix  upon  should 

be  set  aside  for  religious  instruction.  _ 

4143.  At  present  there  is  no  portion  of  those  hours  applied  to  agricultural 

instruction  r — No.  . • 1 . v » j 

4144.  Would  you  think  that  an  advisable  arrangement,  which  they  have  adopted 
in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  giving  two  or  three  hours  to  literary  instruction,  and 
four  or  five  to  agricultural? — I have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  subject  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  question  at  once.  A course  may  be  right  in  one  district  which 
would  not  be  right  in  another,  and  the  circumstances  of  one  school  may  render  it 
proper  to  devote  a greater  period  to  agricultural  instruction  in  it  than  in  another. 

^ 4145.  Might  not  a certain  portion  of  instruction  be  communicated  during  the 
hours  of  working  in  the  garden,  such  as  a certain  quantity  of  botanical  knowledge  of 
the  various  arts  of  life,  domestic  economy,  &c.  &c.  ? — Certainly  ; and  boys  who 
showed  a readiness  in  acquiring  such  knowledge  should  be  transferred  to_  one  of 
the  agricultural  schools  I have"’  mentioned,  where  they  might  be  so  trained  up 
as  to  become  well  fitted  for  the  management  of  land,  gardening,  &c. 

4146.  Do  you  think  it  wouldact  as  an  inducement  to  the  lower  classes  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools,  under  the  management  of  the  Board,  the  conviction 
that  they  Mould  obtain  a degree  of  knowledge  in  the  transaction  of  their  agri- 
cultural business  ? — I think  it  would. 

4147.  In  the  schools  in  towns  has  any  portions  of  technical  knowledge,  that 
is,  knowledge  connected  with  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts  of  life,  been  communi- 
cated ? — I do  not  think  there  has. 

4148.  Do  you  think  such  instruction  would  be  improvement? — Before  I would 
suggest  any  particular  improvement,  I should  wish  to  consider  the  whole  system, 
in  communication  with  the  other  Commissioners. 

4149.  If  the  Committee  were  to  address  a certain  number  of  queries  upon  the 
course  of  instruction  which  they  think  most  advisable  in  Ireland,  do  you  think  the 
Board  would  have  any  objection  to  give  their  opinion  in  answer  to  those  queries  I 
— I should  think  not  •,  I am  sure  that  the  Board  would  be  desirous  of  giving  every 
information  to  tlie  Committee  that  might  promote  its  object. 

4150.  In  building  the  schools,  do  you  propose  to  parties  undertaking  to  build 
them  any  precise  model  for  the  building? — No;  but  we  have  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  I think  we  shall. 

4151.  Have  not  you  got  in  your  board-room  a series  of  plans  for  schools  of 
different  descriptions  ? — We  have  some,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  fixed  upon  any 
one  pkn.  I think  that  in  the  course  of  the  present,  or  the  next  year,  we  shall  fix 
upon  plans,  and  whenever  an  application  is  made  to  us  we  shall  furnish  a model 
lithographed. 

4152.  Have  you  had  any  applications  for  such  models  hitherto  ? — I do  not  tliink 
we  have. 

4153.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  general  the  school-houses  built  in  country 
districts,  left  to  the  management  of  individuals,  cannot  be  erected  upon  so  good 
a plan,  or  so  cheaply  or  expeditiously  as  if  under  the  superintendence  of  a Board', 
with  the  advantage  of  such  models  before  them? — Certainly  not. 

4154*  Have  you  given  any  advice  to  the  local  managers  relative  to  the  outfit 
of  schools  ? — ^The  managers  send  us  the  plan  of  the  .school,  and  if  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  have  it  varied  in  any  degree,  we  suggest  what  we  deem  necessary. 

4^55-  Are  the  two  sexes  instructed  in  the  same  school? — In  some  places  they 
are,  in  others  not. 

4156.  Are  they  generally  under  a master  and  mistress,  or  does  the  master  teach 
both  ? — I think  in  general  there  are  two  teachers. 

4L‘)7-  Are  there  cases  in  which  there  is  one  for  both  sexes  ? — There  are. 

4^58*  Do  the  Board  find  any  evil  to  arise  from  that? — No;  the  inclination  of 
iny  opinion  is,  that  we  should  look  to  having  male  teachers  for  the  schools  in  gene- 
1‘al,  except  for  teaching  sewing,  or  knitting,  or  plaiting  straw,  or  other  female 
Work. 

4J*59-  The  Board  furnish  in  some  cases  the  outfit  for  schools;  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  outfit? — It  is  limited  to  fittings-up,  such  as  benches,  desks,  and 
so  forth. 

these  articles  provided  by  the  Board?— We  make  grants  towards 
^30-  3 A 4161.  Do 
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41 61 . Do  yoa  furnish  also  slates  and  books  ? — Yes. 

4162.  Are  they  furnished  in  toto  by  the  JSoard  ? — The  Board  u 
requisites  at  half  price. 

4163.  Are  not  books  the  principal  requisites  ?— The  Board  supolies  a 

books  to  all  schools,  gratis ; but  there  are  other  school  requisites. 

4164.  When  the  books  are  worn  out,  do  you  supply  a new  set.^ Th 

came  to  a determination  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  supply  a stock  f 
school,  and  that  stock  we  require  to  have  preserved  in  the  school.  We  h 
yet  come  to  any  determination  as  to  w'hat  would  be  proper  to  do  in  tUa 

the  books  being  injured  or  worn.  fiveatof 

4165.  These  books  are  drawn  up  by  the  members  of  the  Board?— Yp 

persons  that  we  employ.  ' or  by 

4166.  Do  you  offer  a premium  to  the  public  for  the  composition  of  th«» 
books  r — We  have  not  offered  any  premium,  but  w-e  have  paid  persons  that 
been  employed  to  prepare  them. 

4167.  Would  you  consider  that  a desirable  plan  which  has  been  adonted  ' 
France,  the  giving  a premium,  for  example,  for  the  best  work  on  infant  dura” 
tion,  or  tile  best  work  upon  teaching  geography,  mental  arithmetic,  &c  M sm 
afraid  it  would  bring  a degree  of  labour  upon  the  Board  which  they  could  scarce!, 
undertake ; ive  should  have  works  sent  to  us  from  all  quarters,  and  it  would  he 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  examine  the  whole  of  them.  At  present  we  male 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  persons  to  compose  such  works  as  we  require ; and  we  deske 
to  have  specimens  sent  to  us,  and  then  decide  upon  them. 

4168.  Are  foreign  works  on  education,  for  instance,  the  works  used  in  th. 
German  and  French  schools  in  the  library  of  the  Board  ?— We  have  seteral  worts 
m the  library  of  the  Board. 

4169.  Does  the  Board  take  measures  to  inform  itself  of  the  progress  of  edoca 

bon  m other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  America  ?— We  take  in  the  En.lisli 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  ivhich  furnishes  much  valuable  information  Sm 
the  subject.  ^ 

4}7^-  Have  any  of  the  books,  at  the  time  they  were  submitted  to  the  Board 
excited  much  discussion  ? — Very  little.  ’ 

4171-  Arid  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  future  publications  of  the 
Board  would  not  be  received  in  the  same  way,  or  rather  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  even  fewer  objections  ?— I do  not  think  there  has  been  anytiiiaa  that 
cou  be  considered  an  objection.  A particular  passage  may  strike  the  mind  of  a 
member  as  capable  of  improvement,  or  as  one  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  omit; 
and  i never  recollect  any  suggestion  offered  by  any  member  of  the  Board  that  was 
not  assented  to. 

4^172.  Can  you  state  the  various  works  which  have  been  published  by  the  Board, 
'filth  their  respective  prices? — The  Committee  shall  have  a catalogue,  with  the  prices.  ’ 

4173-  some  of  these  works  treat  the  studies  of  geography  and  political 

econorny  .—There  are  lessons  upon  those  subjects  introduced  into  them.  There 
aie  4 • oney  Lessons  introduced  into  one  of  the  works,  which  are  valued  very 
highly.  ’ ^ 

4174.  Has  that  work  been  much  in  circulation  ?— The  Money  Lessons  have 
been  published  separately,  and  have  been  much  sought  for,  not  only  at  home  but 


811^^00^°'”'”'  P«“ted  by  other  publishers  ?-No 

publisher  of  the  Board  the  right  of  pubiishing  these 

r 7*  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  circulated  as  much  as  pos- 
1 e,  an  consequently  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  upon  the  publication  ?— 
^ y P^y  tt  considerable  sum  for  the  copyright,  and  therefore  it 
hi- K ‘ ptt'sous  should  have  the  benefit.  We  take  care  to 

publish  the  works  at  a very  low  price.  We  should  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  in 
PP  e public  money  to  the  purchase  of  the  copyright,  and  tlieo  allotv  tbe 

book  trade  in  general  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

by  this  means  obtain  a more  general  diffusion  of  the 
^ cheap  a price  as  it  is  possible  to  sell  for,  calculating 

Til  at  vve  pay  for  the  copyright.  If  other  persons  were  allowed  to  sell  our  works 

wouw  Ld3i  ?hJted!“ 

4179*  Theo 
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^ gut  you  could  then  purchase  them  of  the  publisher,  and  need  not  print  them  R.  A.  Blake,  F.sq. 

voiir=eIves?— Then  we  must  cease  publishing.  I have  already  stated  that  the  price 

for  the  copyrisiht  we  take  into  consideration  in  the  price  ive  charge  for  the  work.  August  1835. 

V,'e  incur  a considerable  expense  in  bringing  out  a work.  Now,  if  any  other  body, 

or  any  individual,  were  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  our  copyright,  and  to  publish 

the  work,  that  person  could  publish  it  at  a less  price  than  we  could,  inasmuch  as 

he  would  not  have  to  charge  himself  with  the  copyright,  and  publishing  it  at  a less 

price  than  we  could,  the  whole  expense  that  we  had  incurred  in  bringing  out  a 

stock  for  the  public  would  be  lost,  or  we  must  lower  the  price,  so  that  the  sum 

paid  for  the  copyright  would  be  lost  to  the  public. 

41  So.  Does  the  Board  give  its  sanction  to  any  works  written  for  the  use  of 
schools,  not  immediately  drawn  up  by  members  of  the  Board,  or  persons  employed 
for  that  purpose? — We  do  not  allow  any  books  to  be  used  in  our  schools,  that  we 
have  not  approved  ; we  approve,  however,  of  works  that  have  not  been  prepared 
by  us;  we  approve  of  the  works  published  by  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
generally. 

4181.  Is  that  approbation  expressed  in  the  title  of  those  works,  or  is  it  granted 
pro  hdc  xice  upon  application  r — There  is  no  particular  approbation  expressed  in 
the  title-page  of  the  work. 

4182.  Should  a course  of  works  upon  any  department  of  elementary  or  other 
education  be  proposed  to  the  Board,  would  it  think  it  a portion  of  its  duty  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  those  works,  and  if  they  w-ere  worthy  of  approba- 
tion, to  give  it  ? — I think  they  would  ; but  upon  points  upon  which  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Board  is  desired,  I would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  written 
questions  should  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners. 

4183.  Has  there  been  an  anxiety  to  procure  the  books  published  by  the  Board, 
on  the  part  of  schools  not  immediately  under  their  jurisdiction,  or  of  private 
families  ? — There  has  been  a very  great  demand  for  them,  not  only  for  our  schools, 
but  for  the  public  in  general. 

4184.  Does  that  extend  to  English  schools  as  well  as  Irish? — I think  there  has 
been  a demand  in  England. 

41 85.  Is  the  demand  greater  for  these  books,  tlian  for  the  books  formerly  used 
in  schools? — The  demand  is  so  great  for  them,  that  I should  think  it  must  be 
much  greater. 

41 86.  Should  a complete  series  of  such  works  be  published  by  the  Board, 
have  you  any  doubt  that  the  taste  of  the  public  is  sufBciently  improved,  to  take 
advantage  of  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared  ? — I have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

41S7.  You  think  then,  that  the  lower  class  is  not  inclined  in  general  to  read 
bad  works  in  preference  to  good? — From  what  experience  I have  had,  I should 
say  certainly  that  it  is  not. 

4188.  Then  it  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  good  works,  that  a 
depraved  taste  has  existed  ? — I should  say  so.  There  have  been  better  works  get- 
ting into  circulation  gradually  in  Ireland. 

4189.  Then  the  most  efl’ectual  mode  of  expelling  from  the  market  those 
injurious  publications  is,  the  introducing  better  publications  in  their  stead  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

4190.  In  addition  to  books,  do  you  publish  maps  or  engravings  of  any  kind,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  of  the  subjects  of  study  ? — We  have  not  as  yet  done  so. 

4591.  Do  you  not  think  engravings  illustrative  of  zoology,  botany,  machinery,  &c. 
would  be  a very  valuable  addition  to  the  requisites  in  elementary  schools  ? — I do. 

4192.  In  addition  to  books  amongst  the  school  requisites,  have  any  abridged 
means  of  communicating  instruction,  such  as  the  arithmetical  Abacus,  been  adopted  ? 

— I do  not  think  they  have. 

4193-  Has  the  Board  in  any  instances  contributed  to  establish  parochial 
Libraries  attached  to  the  Parish  schools?— No;  but  the  Board  contemplate 
establishing  lending  libraries. 

4^94-  Are  they  to  be  itinerant  libraries,  or  attached  to  the  schools? — Libraries 
attached  to  the  schools.  The  Board,  however,  has  not  come  to  any  decision  upon 
the  subject. 

4^05.  Have  you  bad  any  applications  to  that  eftect  from  Parish  schools.^ — 

do  not  think  we  have  had  any ; our  regulations  do  not  go  to  the  furnishing  of 
theni;  and  therefore  persons  do  not  think  of  applying  for  them. 

your  experience  lead  you  to  think,  that  such  Libraries  would  be 
igtily  advantageous  to  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of 
ine  people? — Ihave  no  doubt  that  they  would. 

3 A 2 4197*  Have 
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4107.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  itinerant  libraries  ae  r^ 
Scotland?— No.  ’ 

4598.  Are  you  acquainted  in  any  way,  with  the  Diocesan  or  Royal  sch 
Ireland  r — I visited  some  of  them  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  as  a 
Education  Inquiry  ; my  attention  has  not  been  called  to  them  of  late. 

4199.  What  was  the  impression  upon  your  mind,  at  the  time  you  visited  ih 
as  to  their  efficiency? — The  views  of  the  Commissioners,  of  whom  I 

are  expressed  in  the  reports  w'hich  they  made  upon  the  subject,  and  towh'^i^r 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  Committee. 

4200.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  they  have  much  improved  sine 
period  of  your  Report? — I have  not  had  any  particular  information  upon  the  sub' 

4201.  From  what  you  know  of  the  wants  of  the  middle  classes  in  Irelaiid'^T 
not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a better  system  and  a greater  diffusion  I 
academical  institutions  should  take  place  in  the  country? — I think  it  would  h 
desirable. 

4202.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  institutions,  or  the  character  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  communicated  in  those  institutions,  is  such  as  to  meet  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  laiowledoe 
which  is  communicated  in  those  institutions,  1 think  they  are  not  sufficiently  supplied 

4203.  Do  you  think  it  requisite  that  a more  extended  course  of  instructioa 

should  be  adopted  in  those  schools,  more  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  middle  as 
well  as  of  the  upper  classes  ? — I think  in  general,  that  the  information  conveyed 
should  be  of  a more  useful  description  than  what  is  generally  conveyed.  I appre- 
hend the  information  conveyed  in  the  Diocesan  and  Royal  schools,  is  generally 
classical.  ^ 


4204.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  schools  in  Ireland  supported  by  public 
funds,  where  an  extensive  course  of  instruction  applicable  to  the  middle  classes  is 
•pursued  ?— Yes,  I think  a very  useful  course  of  instruction  is  pursued  in  the 
Belfast  Institution. 

4205.  With  the  exception  of  that  Institution,  is  there  any  other?— I am  not 
aware  of  any  other. 

4206-  So  tliat  whilst  the  Government  have  been  encouraging  education  for  the 
higher  and  for  the  lower  classes  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  neglected  ? — I think  the  assistance  of  Government  has  been 
-mainly  given  to  schools  for  the  poor ; I consider  that  the  higher  classes  require 
very  little  if  any  aid  from  the  State  beyond  the  endowment  of  the  tJniversi^of 
Dublin.  No  provision  whatever  is  made,  at  least  no  suitable  provision,  for  the 
middling  classes. 

4207.  Do  you  conceive  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  to  be  of  less 
importance  to  the  industry,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  country,  than  the 
education  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes? — Certainly  not.  The  middle 
class  of  society  is  of  paramount  weight  and  importance,  and  therefore  the 
greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  supply  it  with  the  means  of  education  and 
sound  information  in  general. 

^ 4208,  Is  not  a well-educated  and  moral  middle  class  more  especially  requisite 
in  such  a country  as  Ireland,  so  long  torn  by  civil  and  religious  dissentionsP— 
‘Certainly ; a well-educated  middle  class  is,  I consider,  essential  to  public  wealth, 
strength,  independence  and  freedom.  It  is  in  that  class  that  the  energies  of 
society  are  mainly  to  be  found. 

4209.  As  the  middle  class,  in  a well  constituted  state  of  society,  is  known  to 
have  a strong  influence  upon  the  lower,  and  even  perhaps  stronger  than  the  upps'’ 
class,  is  it  not  of  gr^t  moment,  in  such  a country  as  Ireland,  that  the  middle 
class  should  be  sufficiently  educated  and  sufficiently  moral  to  exercise  that  control 
with  judgment  and  conscientiousness? — Undoubtedly  it  is. 

4210.  Doyou  think  that  class  can  attain  a salutary  course  of  education,  to  the 
amount  which  is  required,  without  having  opportunities  furnished  them  upon  a 
more  ptensive  and  better  scale  by  the  Government? — Speaking  with  reference  to 
the  existing  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  I should  say  not. 

4211.  Would  you  then  think  it  a proper  exertion  of  the  energies  of  Govern- 
ment, and  a proper  application  of  the  public  funds,  to  institute  a good  system  ol 
education  for  the  middle  as  well  as  for  the  lower  classes  ?— To  promote  a good 
system  I think  most  desirable. 

4212.  In  arranging  a system  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  "■o™ 
you  adopt  the  same  principles  that  have  been  adopted  and  put  into  “““ 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  classes ; would  you  place  their  education,  for 
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under  the  control  of  a superintending  body  like  the  Board  ? — I should  not  be 
inclined  to  do  so;  but  I think  means  should  be  provided  by  the  State  for  brin<r. 
iiig  forward  competent  teachers,  who  would  afterwards  set  up  schools  for  the 
mFddle  class,  and  go  into  the  business  of  teaching  as  a matter  of  private 

speculation. 

4213.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Government,  (where  Colleges  or 
Academies  were  requisite,)  applying  a certain  portion  of  the  public  funds  for  the 
erection  of  those  Colleges  and  Academies  — I should  see  no  objection. 

4214.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  assessing  for  their  support,  through  the 
proper  organ,  that  portion  of  the  people  that  would  be  most  likely  to  derive 
benefit  from  those  institution.s  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  necessaiy.  The  middle 
class  possess  the  means  of  finding  education  for  themselves,  but  something  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  bring  forward  promptly  good  teachers  and 
secure  a good  system  of  instruction. 

4215*  If  buildings  were  erected,  and  a certain  portion  of  land  necessary  for 
the  institution  annexed  thereunto,  you  would  fearlessly  trust  to  the  contributions 
of  individuals,  in  the  shape  of  fees,  for  the  future  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
institution? — I would. 

4216.  Would  you  think  it  judicious  to  give  the  Board  a certain  control  over  the 
appointment  of  the  Professors,  and  the  general  organization,  a power  of  inspec- 
tion, and  of  requiring  reports,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  all  interference  with  the 
internal  management? — I would.  The  Commissioners  might  be  made  visitors  of 
the  institutions. 

4217.  In  appointing  the  professors,  would  you  think  it  a judicious  arrange- 
ment that  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  institution  itself,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  Board  ? — I do. 

4218.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  such  institutions, 
one  at  least  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  ? — None  whatever. 

42 1 g.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  practicability  of  erecting  one,  for  instance, 
in  Cork  ? — -No. 


4220.  In  Connaught  would  not  an  institution  of  the  kind  be  more  desirable 
than  in  almost  any  other  province  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  in 
Connaught. 

4221.  What  part  of  Connaught  would  you  suggest  as  the  most  eligible  site?— 
It  would  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  to  fix  upon  a central 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  what  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood 
was.  and  what  accommodation  could  he  provided  ; it  must  be  the  result  of  parti- 
cular local  inquiry  upon  that  point ; I could  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion 
at  once. 

4222.  Would  you  think  it  an  unwise  application  of  the  public  ihnds  to  build  the 
institution  altogether,  and  to  provide  the  land  at  the  expense  of  tlie  public,  and 
irom  thenceforth  to  leave  it  for  support  to  the  district,  or  would  you  require  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  first  expense  should  also  be  raised  by  subscription? — I think 
that  the  schools  might  be  provided  by  the  public,  and  land  annexed  to  them  in  the 
nature  of  an  endowment. 


4223.  Would  you  annex  a large  portion  of  land  ?— No,  merely  sufficient  for  th< 
use  of  the  teacher. 

4224.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  endowments  in  Ireland  ■ 

r„T,  considerably  the  working  of  those  public 

institutions  ?— They  have  been,  m some  cases,  grossly  abused. 

4225.  In  institutions  for  the  middle  classes,  would  you  apply  the  same  arranoe- 
mein  for  religious  mstruction  that  the  Board  has  pursued  in  reference  to  elemln- 
tary  schools  ? — I think  the  same  principles  should  govern. 

recommend  that  they  should  take  boarders,  or  that  thev 
should  live  in  the  town.' — I would  leave  that  to  local  arrangement  ^ 

sJhV:  * ° objection  on  the  part  of  the  existing  institutions, 

the  nZ-!l  f to  their  being  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  o! 

theloarf  knZh^bolyrilhrLt^^ 

Rotal  ‘i  “ arrangement  that  the  Iliocesan  and 

verj  Plhoed  under  the  same  jurisdiction?— Thaf  would  depend 

that  nn^nt  1 “Poo  ‘be  subject.  Therefore,  upon 

uat  point,  I ivould  reter  to  the  Board. 

3^3  4229.  Would 
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4229.  Would  you  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  to  other  portion'  * 

education,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  institution  of  museums  and  oalleries  ^ 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  &c.,  and  other  means  of  promoting  knowled^^ 
Would  you  recommend  that  the  Board  should  exercise  an  inspectorship  overth^^ 
institutions,  and  require  periodical  reports,  provided  grants  were  given  towa  A 
them  1 — Certainly.  ^ 

4230.  Would  you  think  it  a just  application  of  the  public  money  toemplovit 
in  the  erection  of  galleries,  museums,  or  literary  institutions? — I think  itwould^ 

4231.  Would  not  great  advantage  result  from  placing  these  bodies  under  voiir 

superintending  Board,  from  the  facility  it  would  give  the  public  of  judffino  of 
the  progress  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  education  generally  ? — Yes.  “ ^ 

4232.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Board  would  require  any  great  accession  of 
members  to  carry  into  effect  this  superintendence? — I do  not  think  an  accession  of 
members  would  be  desirable. 

4233.  You  think  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  present  number,  with  a 

few  additional  officers? — Y"es.  ’ 

4234.  In  giving  assistance  to  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  you  would 
require  a contribution  on  the  part  of  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

4235.  If  the  locality  contributed  to  the  support  of  these  institutions,  would  you 
think  it  a desirable  arrangement  that  it  should  appoint  a body  of  managers  from 
the  contributors,  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  institution? — I should. 

4236.  Has  the  Board  experienced,  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings  considerable 
hostility  and  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  its  schools? — It  has  found  a great 
deal  of  hostility  arising  from,  what  I conceive  to  be,  religious  prejudices  and  mis- 
apprehension with  respect  to  the  real  principles  of  the  Board. 

4237.  Do  you  find  that  these  prejudices  are  diminishing? — think  they  are. 

4238.  Are  they  based  upon  such  grounds  as  would  lead  you  to  conclude  that 
they  would  be  likely  to  last  for  any  time  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  assigned  ground 
in  general  is,  that  the  Board  is  indifferent  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that  it 
lends  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the 
truth. 

4239.  Have  not  the  several  members  of  the  Board  shown  the  utmost  ansie^ 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible? — Certainly;  if  the  Committee  will  have  the 
goodness  to  refer  to  the  Preface  to  the  first  number  of  Scripture  Extracts,  they 
will  find  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Board  fully  set  out  there.  I beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  following  passages : — 

These  Selections  are  offered,  not  as  a substitute  for  the  Sacred  Volume  itself,  but  as  !Ui 
introduction  to  it ; and  they  have  been  compiled  in  the  hope  of  their  leading  to  a more 
general  and  more  profitable  perusal  of  the  Word  of  God 

Again, 

The  Commissiouers  of  Education  earnestly  and  unanimously  recommend  these  lessons  to 
be  used  in  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  them.  They  would  rather  trust  to  a simple  recom- 
mendation, than  adopt  any  rule  for  their  use,  even  bordering  upon  compulsion,  peKuaded 
that  if  the  book  be  not  received  willingly,  no  compulsion  will  secure  a cordial  and  beneficial 
use  of  it ; and  confident  that  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  teachera 
and  conductors  of  schools,  by  a Board  that  honestly  desires  to  promote  their  well-being,  and 
to  be  on  the  most  friendly  and  affectionate  terms  with  them,  will  be  of  more  avail  than  the 
most  rigid  euactments.  The  Commissioners  offer  these  extracts  from  Scviptui'e  to  the  ca^ 
ful  attention  of  teachers  and  children,  not  only  as  truth,  but  as  truth  recorded  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  and  truth  with  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  them  to  he 
well  acquainted.  And  to  the  religious  instructors  of  the  children  they  cheerfully  leave,  in 
communicating  that  instruction,  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Volume  itself,  as  containing  those 
doctrines  and  precepts,  a knowledge  of  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
“ The  law  of  the  Lord  is  unspotted,  converting  souls:  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  faith  u, 
giving  wisdom  to  little  ones.” 

4240.  Have  you  found  from  the  Catholic  clergy,  any  opposition  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  Bible? — The  Roman-catholic  members  of  the  Board,  were  willing  that  the 
Scriptures,  Protestant  and  Roman-catholic,  should  be  supplied  by  the  Boar  0 
the  different  schooi;  the  Protestant  authorized  version  for  the  Protestant  chililre". 
and  the  Roman-catholic  authorized  version  for  the  Roman-catholic  children,  04' 
to  be  used  only  at  the  periods  of  religious  instruction.  The  Protestant  Ecdes'- 
astical  Commissioners,  did  not  think  that  they  could  with  propriety  be  pnfhes  “ 
circulating  the  Homan-catholic  version  of  the  Scriptures ; and  therefore  it  is,  ““ 
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the  Scriptures  are  not  at  all  supplied  by  the  Board.  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman-  Esq. 

catholic  archbishop,  -vvas  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  be  supplied  in  the  way  

I have  mentioned. 

41241.  In  the  schools  established  by  the  Board,  is  religiou.s  instruction  given 
out  of  school  hours  regularly  by  the  pastors  of  the  several  communions? — 

There  is  a day  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  in  each  school.  We  take  care 
to  ascertain  that  a day  is  set  apart ; whether  any  other  hours  may  be  set  apart 
on  other  days,  we  leave  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  managers  of  the  schools; 
with  the  religious  instruction  upon  those  occasions,  we  never  interfere ; pastors  for 
instance  of  the  Established  Church,  may,  if  they  please,  in  any  school  where  there 
are  Protestants,  have  a portion  of  each  day  set  apart  during  which  they  may  have 
the  Testament  or  the  whole  Bible  read  by  the  children,  or  such  parts  of  either  as 
they  may  think  may  tend  most  to  instruction  and  edification  ; and  they  may 
further  give  such  explanations  as  they  may  think  proper ; and  catechise  the 
children,  and  put  such  works  of  religious  instruction  as  they  think  right,  into  their 
hands.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  clergy  of  every  other  communion. 

4242.  Is  any  return  required  by  the  Board,  of  the  attendance  upon  religious 
instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  children? — No;  it  vvas  originally  proposed,  that 
an  account  should  be  given  of  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  their  respective 
places  of  worship.  A member  of  the  Board  felt  that  that  rule  might  be  considered 
as  implying  that  the  Board  would  enforce  the  attendance ; and  thus  the  persons 
of  one  communion  might  be  compelled  to  enforce  attendance  at  the  place  of 
worship  of  another  communion,  and  upon  a service  of  which  they  disapproved ; 
he  objected  therefore  to  the  proposal,  and  it  was  given  up. 

4243.  Was  that  member  a Roman-catholic  or  a Protestant? — He  was  a Pro- 
testant, a clergyman. 

4244.  Are  the  Teachers  in  the  several  schools  under  the  Board,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils? — No,  returns  are  furnished  to 
the  Board,  from  which  we  can  speak  to  the  religion  either  of  the  teachers  or  of  the 
pupils.  We  only  know  the  religion  of  the  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school. 

4245.  In  case  any  of  the  Teachers  were  to  introduce  topics  of  religious  contro- 
versy into  the  school,  would  the  Board  think  itself  called  upon  to  remove  such 
master  ? — Certainly. 

4246.  No  violations  of  that  rule  have  taken  place  hitherto,  within  your  know- 
ledge r — cannot  call  any  one  to  my  mind  at  this  moment. 

4247.  that  no  difficulty  is  found  in  enforcing  the  regulation,  generally 
speaking? — I do  not  think  any  difficulty  has  been  found;  I think  in  some  cases  it 
has  happened,  that  works  of  a particular  religious  nature  have  been  found  in  tbe 
schools;  in  every  such  case,  the  practice  has  been  immediately  prohibited  upon  its 
coming  to  our  knowledge.  Aly  general  impression  is,  that  the  cases  have  been 
very  few  in  which  any  tract  or  work  of  a religious  nature  which  may  be  objection- 
able to  any  particular  class  of  Christians,  has  been  found. 

4248.  In  the  publication  of  the  lesson  books  for  the  children,  is  every  precaution 
taken  to  avoid  anything  that  can  be  objectionable  to  any  sect  of  Christians?— 

Certainly. 

4249*  Some  objections  are  stated  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman-catholics 
divide  the  Commandments ; have  those  objections  been  obviated  in  any  way  by 
tie  Board.  Yes;  we  have  published  the  Commandments  exactly  as  they  are 
given  in  the  Book  of  Exodus.  They  are  not  numbered  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  • 
tliey  run  consecutively  through  several  verses.  We  know  that  the  whole  have 
always  been  spoken  of  as  containing  the  Ten  Commandments;  but  what  is  a part 
ot  the  hrst,  and  what  of  the  second,  and  what  of  the  third,  I do  not  think  at  all 
appem-s  by  the  Scriptures.  That  which  constitutes  the  second  Commandment 
accor  ing  to  the  division  of  the  Established  Church,  constitutes  a part  of  the  first 
Commandment  according  to  the  division  of  the  Roman-catholic  Church.  From 
uiis  mistake  has  arisen,  that  the  Roman-catholic  Church  does  not  give  the 
^ecoRd  Commandment  at  all.  Then  what  constitutes  the  tenth  Commandment 
according  to  the  Established  Church,  is  divided  into  the  ninth  and  tenth  by  the 
mif  The  Established  Church  treats  the  prohibition  to  com- 

it  ti-  t prohibition  to  steal,  as  two  substantive  Commandments;  but 

to  \ Ik  P . covet  thy  neighbour’s  wife,  and  the  prohibition 

in«tan'^^  . goods  as  one  Commandment.  Now,  as  in  the  first 

prohibited  from  committing  adultery  and  stealing,  by  two  express 

^ ‘ 3 A 4 Commandments, 
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Commandments,  so  in  the  latter  case  we  consider  that  we  are  prohibited  to  indulo^ 
the  spirit  or  disposition  to  do  either  by  two  express  Commandments.  Thus  while 
that  which  constitutes  the  second  Commandment  according  to  the  division  of  the 
Established  Church,  is  part  of  the  first  Commandment  according  to  the  division  of 
the  Roman-catholic  ; so  that  which  according  to  the  Established  Church  con- 
stitutes the  tenth  Commandment,  constitutes  with  us  two  Commandments,  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth. 

4250.  You  have  just  stated  the  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board,  in  one  instance,  to  obviate  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  different  sects  of 
which  the  country  is  composed.  Have  they  preserved  the  same  spirit  in  their  notes  to 
the  Scripture  Lessons  ? — They  have.  The  Board  have  constantly  acted  in  a spirit 
of  charity,  and  a disposition  to  conciliate,  and  to  find  grounds  upon  which  they  could 
conscientiously  agree  without  any  compromise  of  principle,  and  to  avoid  causes  of 
difference  or  grounds  upon  which  they  might  dispute. 

4251.  Have  any  objections  or  complaints  been  made  to  the  Board  of  any  of 
those  notes?— There  have  been  objections  made  to  a note  in  the  first  pan  of  the 
Scripture  Lessons,  at  page  16,  which  explains  the  sense  in  which  the  Roman- 
catholic  Church  uses  the  word  “she,”  instead  of  “it,”  when  speaking  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  who  should  crush  the  serpent.  It  explains 
that  the  sense  of  both  churches  is  the  same,  for  that  it  is  by  her  seed,  Jesus 
Christ,  that  the  woman  crashes  the  serpent’s  head.  This  note  was  taken  from  the 
Douay  version,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  no  difference  of  meaning 
between  the  two  churches,  and  it  appears  to  have  produced  much  dissatisfaction 
that  it  should  be  shown  that  the  churches  agreed  rather  than  differed. 

4252.  Is  there  any  objection  made  to  any  other  part  of  the  selection? — 

4253.  Have  any  means  been  taken  by  the  Board  to  inculcate  a spirit  of  general 
charity  ? — The  first  act  of  the  Board  was  to  adopt  a lesson  framed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  for  the  use  of  all  the  schools.  His  Grace  did  not  attend  the 
Board  when  the  lesson  was  brought  under  consideration,  in  order  that  be  might 
leave  us  the  more  free  to  discuss  it;  upon  reading  it,  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman- 
catholic  Archbishop,  immediately  proposed  it,  and  it  was  unanimously  and  most 
cordially  adopted.  This  is  the  lesson: — 

[7'ke  same  was  delivered  in  and  read,  as  follows :] 

Genekal  Lesson. 

Cheistia  NS  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,_  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men (Romans,  c.  12,  v.  18,)  even  with  those  of  a different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  love  one  another.”  He  taught  them  to 
love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  perse- 
cuted them.  He  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines ; but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  them. 
ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth ; but  not  to 
treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  liis  religion  to  be  forced 
on  men  by  violent  means.  He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him.  _ 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ; for  Christ  and  is 
apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  0 
others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us.  _ !.»•},{ 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them  t a 
we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  lave 
not  a Christian  spirit.  _ 'i  j t 

We  ought  to  shew  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  who,  “ when  he  was  reviled,  revile  do 
again,”  (1  Peter,  c.  2,  v.  23,)  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one. 

4254.  Is  that  lesson  placed  up  in  every  school  under  the  Board 

that  lesson  to  be  hung  up  in  every  school,  and  the  principles  of  it  care  J 
inculcated.  c • t re 

4255.  Has  the  Board  published  any  other  religious  work  besides  the  Scrip  u 

Lessons? — It  has  published  a small  volume  of  sacred  poetry.  |. 

4256.  From  whence  was  that  little  work  compiled? — It  is  taken  from  > ® 
publications ; many  of  them  are  taken  from  a work  of  Miss  Taylor. 

4257.  It  is  selected  from  works  of  different  religious  persuasions?— 

greater  portion  of  it  is  taken  from  Protestant  writers.  m^esed 

4258.  Here  is  No.  14,  the  “ Hymn  of  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  our  _ . 

Lord.”  Is  that  taken  from  a Catholic  work? — No  ; it  is  taken  from  a 
terian  work  ; it  is  a paraphrase  of  the  Magnificat.  , 

4259.  Has  any  objection  been  made  to  that  hymn  ? — ^I  have  not  beard 
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4260.  Will  you  read  the  hymn  ? — 


il.  J.  Bldkc,  F.SJJ. 


My  soul  and  spirit,  filled  with  joy. 

My  God,  my  Saviour  praise, 

■\Vhose  goodness  did  from  poor  estate 
His  humble  handmaid  raise. 

Me,  bless’d  of  God,  the  God  of  might. 

All  ages  shall  proclaim ; 

From  age  to  age  his  mercy  lasts. 

And  holy  is  his  name. 

Strength  with  his  arm  the  Almighty  show’d. 
The  proud  his  looks  abased  ; 

He  cast  the  mighty  to  the  ground. 

The  meek  to  honour  rais’d. 

The  hungry  with  good  things  were  fill’d. 
The  rich  with  hunger  pin’d  ; 

He  sent  his  servant,  Israel,  help, 

And  call’d  his  love  to  mind. 

Which  to  our  father’s  ancient  race 
His  promise  did  ensure. 

To  Abraham  and  his  chosen  seed. 

For  ever  to  endure. 


18  August  1835. 


4261.  Are  there  any  other  passages  in  that  little  publication  to  which  you 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee? — There  is  the  hymn  upon  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  No.  15. 


Ye  bright  angelic  host,  who  stand 
Around  the  eternal  throne. 

Go  forth  and  in  the  Holy  Land 
Make  your  glad  tidings  known. 
Ye  shepherds,  favour’d  from  above, 
Admire  the  heavenly  host ; 

The  news  of  your  Redeemer’s  love 
Receive  in  wonder  lost. 

For  •'  unto  us  a child  is  born. 

To  us  a Son  is  given;” 

Let  none  bis  lowly  station  scorn, 
’Tis  Christ,  the  Kins  of  Heaven. 


“ Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth 
Peace  and  good  will  to  men.” 


Angels,  triumphant  at  his  birth, 
Shout  forth  vour  hvmns  acain : 


4262.  Are  those  hymns  sung  or  accompanied  by  Music  in  the  schools  —No, 

they  are  not ; I wish  that  singing  were  taught  in  the  schools.  ’ 

4263.  It  is  not  made  a part  of  the  instruction  at  present  ? — No. 

4264.  Is  Drawing? — No. 

4265.  Do  you  see  any  inconvenience  in  introducing  them  generally  ?— I think- 

it  would  be  very  desirable  to  introduce  them,  it  would  tend  very  much  to 
civilization.  ■' 

4266  Are  those  hymns  generally  used  ?— They  are  only  just  published  ; I hope 
they  will  be  generally  used.  ' 

4267.  Do  they  open  and  close  the  school  by  prayer  ?— No. 

4-268,  Have  you  observed  any  dissensions  amongst  the  managers,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  schools  under  the  Board,  arising  from  religious  differences  ?~No. 

4269.  Are  there  not  some  schools  where  scarcely  any  Protestants,  and  others 

Catholics  are  to  be  found  ? — I have  no  doubt  there  must  be  many 

4270.  Does  that  arise  from  the  particular  state  of  the  population? — I think  so. 
YeT^^  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  feeling  of  mutual  dislike  is  diminishing? — 

■ “^^72.  Would  you  apprehend  that  any  such  feeling  would  be  stronger,  or  less 
in  the  higher  classes  of  education  ? — I should  hope  less,  in  proportion^as  men  are 
enlightened. 

objection  to  the  system  as  at  present  in  operation,  arising, 
rom  the  religious  differences,  and  that  every  day  diminishing,  do  you  contemplate! 
mat  It  Government  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  education  would 
advance  still  more  rapidly  than  it  has  hitherto  done  ?— I do. 
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The  Very  Reverend  Dean  Macnamara^  called  in;  and  Examined 
^ 4274.  IN  what  part  of  Ireland  do  you  reside? — At  Burif,  hi  the  comt  f 

4275.  Have  you  been  long  resident  there? — Four  or  five  years. 

4276.  Have  you  been  generally  resident  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ? Ih 

generally  resident  in  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick. 

4277.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  state  of  education  in  that  co  ' 
— 1 have,  chiefly  to  the  elementary  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  cliildi- 

4278.  Have  you  seen  the  operation  of  the  different  systems,  in  reference  tol'h 
elementary  schools,  the  system  formerly  pursued,  and  the  system  now  in  rmo 
under  the  Board  of  National  Education? — I have  seen  the  operation^ 0? 
common  schools,  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction  • but  I c 
speak  with  equal  certainty  of  those  of  the  Kildare.piace  Society,  as’they  wer^^ 
few,  nnd  too  strongly  opposed  by  tile  clergy  of  my  church,  to  come  under  Z 
observation. 

4279.  Did  that  opposition  exhibit  itself  at  the  first  establishment  of  those 

schools?— It  exhibited  itself  as  long  as  I knew  those  schools,  and  I think  from  the 
very  commencement.  ® 

4280.  On  what  ground  was  the  opposition  founded  ?— Chiefly  in  consequence  of 

introducing  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  and  makina  them  a srhml 
book  for  the  children.  ” 

4281.  During  your  acquaintance  with  those  schools  was  that  rule  enforced ’- 
The  letter  of  the  lavy  was  always  strictly  enforced,  the  spirit  seldom,  where  the 
children  ivere  Catholics.  Tor  instance,  I knew  one  school  wdiere  the  rule  was 
evaded  by  the  Protestant  teacher.  His  pupils,  being  all  Catholics  (with  the 
exception  of  his  own  children),  he  did  not  wish  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the 
priest,  and  he  used  to  lock  up  the  Scriptures ; they  were  in  tlie  school,  but  locked 
up  ; and  I also  may  add,  from  the  reports  I received  from  other  cleraymen,  that 
tiiat  was  a very  coinnion  practice  iu  the  couiity  of  Limerick, 

4282.  Have  you  seen  any  children  that  have  been  educated  in  the  Kildare- 

atieet  schools  after  they  have  left  the  schools  ? — I seldom  have,  because  they  were 
net  only  fe^v,  in  point  of  fact,  but  they  continued  in  attendance  for  a short  lime, 
rrom  the  opposition  of  the  clergymen  to  their  attendance,  they  were  soon 
withdrawn.  *' 

4283.  Have  you  found,  within  your  own  experience,  that  the  children  educated 
diose  schools  possessed  a greater  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  history  of  the 
bible,  than  those  educated  generally  in  Catholfc  schools?— As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience went.  It  was  quite  the  reverse. 

4284.  So  that  even  tlie  objects  of  the  Kildare-street  school,  even  where  their 
lue  was  enforced,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  answered? — Never:  they  were 
always  practically  inefficient  in  that  respect. 

) any  other  course  of  reliffious  instruction  given  in  those  schools, 

oesides  reading  the  Bible  without  note  and  comment  ?— I only  know  that  the 
Catholic  catechisms  were  carefully  excluded,  and  that  the  Protestant  was  always 
taught  to  the  children  of  the  Established  Church.  The  Catholic  children  were 
not  allowed  to  be  taught  their  own  catechism  in  those  schools. 

42  . e lostilily,  then,  of  the  Roman-catholics  to  those  schools  did  not 

arise  from  _ hostility  to  education  generally,  but  only  to  that  particular  mode  of 
conferring  it? — Precisely.  o j t' 

4287  Since  the  establishment  of  the  schools  under  the  Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation has  this^anxiety  for  education  shown  itself  in  a different  point  of  view?-It 
nas  sliown  itseit  to  an  extent  that  surprises  and  delights  me.  The  people  are 
most  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

4288.  Are  the  Catholic  clergy  favourable  to  the  present  ' system  ?— To  a man ; 
oui  msliop  makes  it  a point  with  his  clergy  to  establish  in  their  respective  parishes 

1?  • T ,«’>tli  the  Board.  For  this  purpose  he  iuteitogates  them, 

c ive  y and  individually,  as  to  the  progress  they  have  made  or  are  making  in 
. Jcspect,  and  where  any  difficulties  of  a local  nature  present  themselves,  he 
mvaim  y ^ s his  assistance,  by  advice  or  otherwise,  to  their  removal. 

4209.  Have  you  generally  found  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  that  they  are  anxious 
foi  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  ?— My  experience  has  been  very  extensive 
amongst  thein  for  tlie  last  23  years.  1 have  known  them  in  my  own  diocese,  and 
m almost  all  the  dioceses  of  Munster,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 

^ T np.ver 
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I never  met  with  even  one  that  was  not  most  anxious  for  the  education  of  Very  Rev. 

Dean  Macnamafa, 

* 4290.  Do  you  find  that  the  people 'themselves  are  sufficiently  anxious  for  « 

euuca”tion  willingly  to  consent  to  the  loss  of  their  children’s  labour  when  they  ^^35’ 

are  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  ? — There  are  some  persons  of  so  low  and  wretched  a 
state  oflife  that  they  will  require  the  assistance  of  their  children  to  go  to  be«  ot- 
to collect  fagots  to  boil  their  victuals.  In  the  harvest  time  also,  for  the  sake  of 
the  scanty  wages  they  receive,  they  will  withdraw  them  from  the  schools,  but  they 
are  most  anxious  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  they  can  to  enable  them  to  attend  at 
other  periods. 

4291.  Wherever  they  are  at  all  comfortable,  or  in  any  degree  above  that  low 
situation  in  life,  do  they  make  any  difficulty  in  contributing  to  these  schools?— 

They  make  no  difficulty  in  sending  their  children  and  contributing  according  to 
their  means. 

4292.  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  Dublin  many  of  the  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  are  actually  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  lower 
classes  themselves.  Is  that  the  case  in  Limerick? — It  is  the  case  in  many 
instances. 

4293.  Is  their  zeal  for  instruction  much  increased  by  the  reliance  they  have 
that  the  Board  will  not  allow  any  interference  with  their  particular  reli'dous 
opinions  r — It  is. 

4294.  Do  they  feel  a perfect  confidence  that  their  religious  opinions  w’ill  be 
fully  respected  ? — They-  do ; and  it  proceed.s  from  the  approbation  of  the  clergy, 
which  they  know  has  been  given  to  those  schools. 

4295.  Do  the  clergy  feel  an  equal  reliance  upon  the  Board?— Yes,  they  do  ; as 
far  as  things  have  gone  hitherto. 

4296.  Is  it  lound  that  the  tin^e  allotted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils 
is  adequate  to  the  purpose? — I have  had  no  school  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Board,  and  therefore  I cannot  give  an  answer  to  that. 

4297.  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  parts  of  the  country  where  such  schools 
are  in  operation  ? — Ye.s ; and  I have  never  heard  any  of  them  complain,  and 
I should  think  that  the  time  allotted  by  the  Board  is  quite  sufficient. 

4298.  Do  you  think  that  the  religious  instruction  is  at  all  injured  by  being- 
separated  from  the  secular? — By  paying  proper  attention  to  it,  I think  it  is  not  at 
all  injured  ; but  from  having  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  go  hand  in  hand,  I 
should  prefer  seeing  them  taught  together. 

4209.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  other  subjects  of  instruction  that  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearuess,  and  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  lesson  upon  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  them  and  to  teach  them  at  different  periods. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  making  a difference  in  that  respect,  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  lesson  — Not  the  least ; but  under  the  former  system  the  Catechism 
itselt  was  a school-book,  and  taught  at  different  hours  of  the  same  day. 

4300.  Is  not  the  Catechism,  by  being  taught  upon  Saturday  and  Sundav,  likely 
to  make  as  much  impression  as  if  a portion  of  it  were  taught  every  ^dav?-— 

Perhaps  so.  o j j ■ 

4301.  Do  you  find  this  additional  advantage,  that  when  the  Catechism  is  taught 

by  the  clergyman  instead  of  the  schoolmaster,  an  additional  and  weightier  sanetTon 
IS  given  to  such  religious  instruction  ? — Not  only  a religious  sanction  is  given  but 
It  always  makes  a stronger  impression  upon  the  child.  ’ 

4302.  So  that  the  comnnmication  of  religious  instruction  in  hours  out  of 
school  and  on  specific  days  by  the  pastors  of  the  respective  communions  is  likely 
to  attain  the  objects  of  religious  instruction  more  effectually  than  by  mixing  it  up 
with  the  general  occupations  of  llie  week  day  ?— I tliink,  that  if  properly  attended 
to,  It  may  eventually  turn  out  au  improvement  on  the  old  system. 

4303-  So  that,  even  supposing  there  were  not  good  ground,  from  the  difference 
ot  religious  persuasions,  for  adopting  that  regulation,  there  would,  for  the  purpose 
ot  giving  religious  instruction  in  the  best  manner,  be  good  ground  for  adoptiivT  the 
present  regulations  of  the  Board?— In  my  opinion,  the  difference  of  reliiTious\er- 
suasions  IS  the  principal  ground  for  adopting  such  a regulation;  whether  the 
manner  be  exactly  the  best  depends  on  the'  results  to  follow,  and  of  which  we  are 
raysS*^  cognizant  to  pronounce  with  certainty ; but  I only  speak  for 

4304.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
you  reside  as  to  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  Board;  is  there  any 
3 B 2 strong 
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Strong  hostility  manifested  against  it  ? — The  Protestants  in  my  nei  1 \ 

%vould  manifest  no  hostility  to  the  Board,  or  the  schools  under  if 
to  themselves.  ’ ^ left 

4305*  Are  means  taken  to  indispose  them  against  it? — Means  are  L- 
indispose  and  excite  them  against  it.  ^0 

4306.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  had  no  school  in  your  parish- f 
whence  does  that  circumstance  arise  ? — It  arose  principally  from  the^  diffi  ’ 1 ™ 
procuring  a site  for  a school.  One  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  is  th^  t ^ 
school  to  be  erected  they  must  get  a lease  of  the  premises ; I have  appiied^t 
proper  quarter  and  could  get  no  site  for  a school,  owing,  I should  think  K 
prejudices  of  the  landlord  against  the  Board  and  the  general  system  of  educat' 

4307.  Have  you  heard  that  these  difficulties  have  occurred  in  other  parishes-— r 

have  known  them  to  occur  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  diocese.  ' ^ 

4308.  Arising  from  indisposition  to  support  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  land 
ior<lsr— At  all  events  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sites  for  the  erectii?' 

- of  schools,  which  difficulty  originates  entirely  with  the  landlords. 

4309.  Does  it  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  building  of 

schools  ? — The  funds  required  are  so  small,  that  they  could  be  easily  procured 
for  the  Board  gives  two-thirds,  and  the  other  third  could  be  easilv  ji 

labour  and  materials  from  the  parish. 

43^0.  Do  you  find  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  contribute 
their  proportion  ?— When  the  sites  are  procured,  they  are  most  willing  to  con- 
tribute their  share  in  labour,  materials,  and  money.  ^ 

43H.  Have  offers  been  made  to  purchase  or  rent  such  sites.?— No  offers  have 
been  made,  because  it  was  considered  of  no  avail. 

4312.  Do  you  think  that  proprietors  would  object  to  sell  or  to  lease  a portion 
of  ground,  though  they  may  object  to  give  it?— I think  that  such  an  arranoement 
ought  to  be  compulsory  upon  them.  “ 

4313-  Have  you  found  such  difficulties  existing  in  the  case  of  Catholic  as  well 
as  ot  Protestant  proprietors  ?— The  Catholic  proprietors  in  our  county  are  few 
and  limited  ; but  even  so,  I have  known  some  splendid  instances  of  their  erecting 
and  endowing  schools,  which  they  have  also  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  IN atioual  Board,  so  perfectly  satisfied  are  they  with  its  general  regulations. 
Amoipt  those,  I mention  with  pleasure  the  name  of  Mr.  Honan,  of  Limerick, 
who  lias  erected  on  his  own  property,  at  an  expense  of  ‘ioo/.,  a school  such  as 
1 nave  described. 


4314-  What  are  the  conditions  tli-at  the  Board  require,  with  respect  to  the 
appropriation  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a school } — They  either  require  the  fee  in 

or  a lease  for  ninety-nine  vears,  and  from  the  difficulty 
■ot  obtaining  it,  the  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  are  schools 
that  receive  a salary  for  the  master,  rather  than  a regular  endowment. 

4315-  Does  the  Board  pay  the  whole  of  the  salary  ? — The  Board  generally  give 

at  the  rale  of  10/.  to  every  100  scholars,  which  I think  a very  inadequate  remu- 
neration. •'  ^ 

4316.  Wlm  arrangement  would  you  propose  for  the  obtaining  proper  sites  for 
schools.  Ihe  only -arrangement  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is,  to  make  it  com- 

foads’"'^  * proprietors  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  just  as  in  the  case  of 

4317.  Would  you  think  it  quite  as  just  to  require  land  for  a school,  as  for  a 
load  .'  i think  at  least  in  an  equal,  perhaps  in  a higher  degree. 

431s.  Do  you  think  that  the  objections  of  proprietors  should  be  listened  to, 
where  the  public  interests  are  so  largely  at  stake  ?--Certainly  not. 

1 A Ppi  tion  ot  land  is  generally  required  for  a school  in  your  neighbour- 

hood .—An  acre  is  generally  considered  the  proper  quantity. 

4320.  Is  not  that  too  little;  would  not  you  require  a larger  portion  of  land  for 
the  garaen  of  the  teacher,  and  a play-ground  ?— We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
being  satiffied  with  a little,  that  t tliink  that  a great  deal. 

4321.  Were  such  a measure  as  you  suggest,  passed  by  the  Legislature,  '^’ould 

you  anticipate  the  erection  of  schools  in  many  districts  which  are  not  at  present 

supplied  .—I  would  anticipate  their  erection  in  every  district  of  the.countiy. 

4322.  In  place  of  the  arrangement  at  present  adopted  by  the  Board,  of 
requiring  a contribution  for  the  building  of  the  school,  and  paying  the  proportion 
ot  one-haif  or  two-thirds,  would  you  prefer  that  the  Board  should  erect  the  school 

and 
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and  require  the  district  to  maintain  the  schoolmaster,  and  pay  for  the  casual  repairs 
of  the  building?— That  plan  would  be  far  more  simple  and  more  efficacious, 
I think. 

4323'  ^Lould  it  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  lower  classes? — Aluch  more  so. 

4324.  Particularly  if  the  management  of  the  schools  were  confided  to  a Local 
Committee,  chosen  by  themselves? — They  have  no  notion  of  anything  of  that  kind 
at  present ; but  I am  sure  the  plan  suggested  would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

43-25.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  principal  pej’sotis  in  each 
parish  or  district  would  be  upon  the  Committee,  and  the  Roman-catholic  clergy- 
man and  the  Protestant  clergyman,  if  he  pleased,  would  form  a portion  of  it ; 
would  that  meet  the  wishes  of  the  population? — I think  it  would;  no  objection 
could  be  urged  against  it. 

4326.  What  is  the  salary  generally  paid  to  teachers  in  your  part  of  the  country? 
—Generally  from  2 6 d.  to  7 s.  6 tf.  a quarter,  according  to  the  branches  that  he 

teaches. 

43-27.  Is  not  there  considerable  variety  in  the  amount  of  these  fees,  and  in  the 
punctuality  with  which  they  are  paid  ?— A great  deal. 

4325.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster  is  generally 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  fees,  and  the  punctuality  of  their  payment? — It 
certainly  is  so  regulated  ; he  generally  pays  greater  attention  to  tliose  children 
whose  parents  are  punctual  and  liberal  in  their  payments. 

4329.  Is  not  that  a great  defect,  and  does  it  not  exhibit  a system  of  conduct 
regulated  by  base  motives? — It  exhibits  a line  of  conduct,  based  on  interested 
motives;  but  this  is  never, quite  manifest,  except  in  cases  where  the  {)arents 
altogether  neglect  the  payment  of  the  master’s  fees. 

4330.  Are  there  not  several  in  the  schools  who  receive  instruction  gratuitously? 
—In  the  school  under  my  superintendence,  there  are  only  20  children  that  receive 
it  gratuitously,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  master ; 
I have  given  him  a shed  'of  an  old  chapel  for  a school-house,  on  that  expi-ess 
condition. 

4331-  Is  there  any  distinction  made  in  the  school,  among  the  children  them- 
selves, between  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not? — There  is  not  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  the  fewness  of  those  who  do  not  pay. 

4332.  Have  you  observed  it  ill  other  schools  ?— I know  it  was  the  principal 
difficulty  that  I encountered  in  inducing  the  two  masters,  who  have  very  lately  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  a national  school;  they  said,  that  if  they  accepted 
a salary  from  the  Board,  and  received  all  children  indiscriminately,  they  would  lose 
their  other  scholars. 

4333-  In  consequence  of  what ?~From  their  being  mixed  together.  The  ob- 
jection proceeds  from  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  children,  who  are  gra- 
tuitously instructed.  Some  of  them  are  almost  literally  naked ; others  covered 
with  mere  rags,  and  in  a state  of  filth  and  dirt  not  to  be  mentioned  ; and  thi.s 
objection  exists  to  such  a degree  in  my  town,  that  the  schoolmasters  are  afraid  tiiat 
all  the  decent  children  will  be  withdrawn  from  them.  But  it  does  not  exist  in 
Limerick,  where  the  children  that  go  to  these  schools  are  all  poor,  and  of  the  same 
class  in  life. 

4334-  Does  the  master  himself  collect  the  fees,  or  are  they  collected  by  the 
managers  of  the  school?— Our  school  having  come  so  lately  (within  a month  or 
two)  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  the  managers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
collection  of  lees_,  these  were  always  collected  by  the  teacher  or  'teachers  them- 
selves, and  oftentimes  were  recovered  by  process  of  law. 

4335-  Does  not  this  arrangement  produce  a certain  indisposition  or  dislike 
towards  the  teacher?— The  consequence  often  is,  that  the  parents  so  proceeded 
against^ withdraw  the  children  from  that  particular  school. 

4336-  After  having  got  a certain  quantum  of  instruction  ?— Yes  ; and  for  which 
me  parents  have'  been  compelled  to  pay. 

4337-  So  that  a teacher  who  receives  his  salavv  by  fees  only,  has  a very  nre- 

Sequatf  existence?  — Very  precarious,  and  always 

to  “"tier  such  system,  very  little  encouragement  to  a man 

10  become  a teacher  ?— Very  little,  indeed, 

necessarily  depreciate  the  character  of  the  teachers It 

4340,  And  you  can  hardly  hope  to  have  a very  good  class  of  teachers  in  any 
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Very  Rev.  part  of  the  country  where  such  a system  prevails  ? — The  present  lead 
Dean  Macnaviam.  whole,  a class  of  men  that  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  ^ 

7 4341-  Would  a fixed  salary  to  the  teacher  remove  the  obiectinns’,^  i 

18  August  1835.  stated?— It  would.  ■’  J°“  liave  j„it 

^ 4342.  What  would  you  suppose  to  be  nn  adequate  fixed  salary,  takin®  ‘ 
sideration  the  mode  of  living  in  the  country  in  which  you,reside?~ItbinV  h 
teacher,  who  liad  the  superintendence  of  200  children,  ouf^ht  at  Ua 
from  30  /.  to  40  ?.  a year.  . ° ^ ‘ 

4343-  Uo  you  think  that  30  a year,  with  a house  and  garden,  would  be  a 
cient  inducement  to  a respectable  man  to  become  a teachW^—T  fhlni-  u !. 
present.  ' 

4344.  Would  not  that  inducement  be  greatly  enlianced  by  havimr  also  th  h 
of  promotion  in  his  profession  if  his  conduct  were  good  ?— It  naturally  would 

4345.  His  stimulus  would  he  still  stronger,  were  a superannuation  to  be  seem  H 

to  him  or  his  widow,  after  he  had  continued  in  the  cliscliarge  of  such  dutie  f 
certain  number  of  years,  in  a satisfactory  manner  ? — Certainly.  ^ ^ 

4346.  Would  you  think  an  assessment  of  such  a .sum  as  35  /.  a year  upon 

parish  too  considerable  ? — It  would  be  so  considerable  that  I think  the  neo! 
would  hardly  consent  to  pay  it  all.  ‘ 

4347-  Supposing  it  was  to  fall  principally  on  the  proprietors  and  the  comfort 
able  farmers?— When  we  talk  of  its  falling  upon  the  proprietors,  the  phrase  is 
understood  in  Ireland  to  mean  that  the  proprietor  will  always  contrive  to  make  it 
really  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  tenant ; hence,  I believe,  the  people  would  be 
averse  to  anything  like  taxation  upon  that  head. 

4348.  Would  you  have  the  school  built,  and  the  schoolma.5ter  paid,  and  the 
expense  of  the  outfit  entirely  borne  by  the  public  at  large,  without  any  reference 
to  the  individuals  locally  benefiting  by  the  school.  Would  it  not  be  fair  that  they 
should  contribute,  at  least,  their  proportion? — Yes,  a certain  sum.  ^ 

4349*  Su[)posing  that  all  school  fees  were  done  away  with,  what  proportion  of 
the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  would  you  fix  upon  the  parish  ?— I would  ix  one- 
half  upon  the  district  or  parish  as  it  may  be. 

435^*  Is  it  fair  that  the  public  should  pay  for  a particular  school  in  so  large 
a proportion,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  should  not  furnish  more 
than  one  half  of  the  annual  expense? — I think  the  less  of  local  taxation  is  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  at  present  the  better. 

435^'  Supposing  tliat  the  rate-payers  imposed  it  upon  themselves? — Thereis 
nothing  that  the  rate-payers  are  so  averse  to. 

^ 4352.  Does  not  that  arise  from  the  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  local  taxa- 
tion is  not  connected  with  any  benefit  specifically  conferred  upon  themselves;  when 
It  was  for  a purpose  so  obviously  such,  would  not  much  of  this  aversion  be 
removed?  I know  that  there  ought  to  be  no  aversion  at  all  in  a case  where  they 
are  so  greatly  benefited  ; and  I know  that,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  for 
such  a purpose,  the  objections  would  be  considerably  diminished;  but  stili  thereis 
nothing  to  w'hich  they  have  such  a dislike  to  as  to  tax  themselves,  even  for  their 
own  advantage  and  benefit. 

4353*  II  fhis  proposition  were  made  to  the  parish,  you  must  either  pay  to  tlie 
schoolinaster  for  your  children  so  much  per  week,  or  you  must  pay  such  a salary 
quarterly  to  the  master  as  will  be  sufficient  to  support  him  ; and  for  that  purpose  a 
rate  must  be  raised  which  will  be  diffused  over  the  whole  parish;  would  not 
the  latter  obviously  be  a much  better  arrangement  for  them  than  the  first;  and, 
under  such^  circumstances,  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  not 
assent  to  it  . --—In  that  case  1 think  it  ought  to  be  a compulsory  arrangemeat,  thea 
the)  should  yield  to  it ; but  1 do  not  think  they  would  voluntarily  consent  to  it- 

4354-  Do  you  think  that  their  hostility  to  local  assessment  is  based  upon  good 
grounds,  or  that  it  is  not  rather  the  result  of  inadequate  acquaintance  with  A® 
best  modes  of  supporting  public  establishments?— I think  it  arises  from  tbeir 
prejudices,  and  those  prejudices  have  originated  in  the  monstrous  abuses  whic 
they  have  seen  take  place  under  the  system  of  local  taxation.  Hitherto  every 
thing  in  that  way  has  been  a job  in  Ireland.  Besides,  rents  are  so  high  and  dis- 

strictly  exacted,  atid  their  non-payment  followed  with  such  truy 
afflicting  consequences,  that  hardly  anything  is  left  to  supply  funds  for  any 
system  of  local  taxation  in  our  country. 

4355-  Under  a better  system,  by  which  the  people  were  allowed  a larger  sham 
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in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  would  you  apprehend  such  consequences  ? 
I vrould  not  to  any  great  degree. 

4356.  Do  you  think  that  the  parish,  or  the  people  in  general,  would  feel  any 
iealousv  or  objection  to  the  Board  holding  the  land  on  its  own  powei-,  and  build- 
ing the'school  upon  the  system  which  has  just  been  referred  to  ? — They  would  feel 
no'^jcalousy  whatever. 

' 4357.  Are  not  the  teachers  in  Ireland  generally  known  who  have  received 
scarcely  any  education  ? — I know  that,  generally  speaking,  their  education  is 
limited,  and  that  their  habits  are  very  far  from  what  I would  wish  in  persons 
charged  with  so  great  a responsibility  as  the  education  of  youth. 

4358.  Have  the  Catholic  clergymen  any  control  over  the  teachers  ? — The  greatest 
control  in  most  instances. 

4359.  If  the  Board  of  National  Education  were  to  educate  a certain  number  of 
teachers,  do  you  suppose,  from  what  you  know  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the 
Catholic  population,  that  they  would  willingly  receive  such  teachers  from  the 
Board? — They  would  most  willingly.  Three  things  only  are  wanting  to  us; 
school-houses,  proper  teachers  and  sufficient  funds. 

4360.  Would  you  object  to  the  appointment  of  those  teachers  by  the  Board, 
or  would  you  require  that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  parish,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  clergy? — I think  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
system  that  excluded  the  clergy  entirely  from  the  choice. 

4361.  You  think  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  implicitly  to  the  Board 
the  appointment  of  the  teachers? — As  far  as  I am  concerned  myself  I should  have 
no  objection,  but  I do  not  think  the  people  would  be  satisfied  with  it. 

4362.  Supposing  the  Board  published  annually  a Ibt  of  teachers  who  had 
passed  their  examination  in  Dublin,  and  that  this  list  were  diffused  generally 
ilirougliout  the  country,  and  the  districts  were  required  to  choose  from  this  list,  v'ould 
not  such  arrangement  fully  answer  the  object,  first,  of  obtaining  good  teachers, 
and  next  of  satisfying  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  of  the  clergy  ? — I think  that 
it  would  be  an  admirable  plan,  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  parish  scarcely 
in  Ireland  that  would  not  have  some  candidate. 

4363.  How  are  the  books  which  the  Board  has  published  received  in  tlje 
schools  ? The  few’  clergymen  in  my  neighbourhood  that  have  schools  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  have  expressed  their  unqualified  approbation  of  the 


43*^4*  Are  they  in  circulation  in  other  schools  besides  those  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  r— They  are  not,  and  that  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  ; 
their  conveyance  from  Dublin  increases  their  price  too  much,  for  though  they 
^ve  them  at  half  price,  yet  when  they  come  down  by  coach  the  price  is  so  con- 
siderably enhanced  that  the  managers  of  schools  find  it  cheaper  to  00  to  the 
common  bookseller. 

43*^5*  flight  not  that  difficulty  be  obviated  by  the  Board  establishing  in  every 
county  town  in  Ireland  depots  at  their  ow’n  expense  for  the  sale  of  these  books? — 
it  would  obviate  the  whole  difficulty,  and  I myself  suggested  that  plan  in  a com- 
munication  which  I had  with  the  Board  and  begged  of  them  to  adopt. 

. 1,3  .•  V arrangement  were  effected,  would  you  anticipate  any  difficulty 
in  their  circulation  r — I would  anticipate  au  increased  demand  for  their  books, 
even  from  schools  that  were  not  under  the  Board. 

4367.  By  whom  are  the  other  school-books,  in  circulation  in  Ireland  at 
present,  supplied  r— They  are  supplied  chiefly  from  the  booksellers’  shops,  and 
me  imes  by  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction,  who  are  supplied  with  the 
'ery  best  kind  and  sell  them  at  the  lowest  prices. 

^|^®se  books  composed  by  themselves,  or  are  they  in  general  those 
publshed  by  the  Kildare-place  Society  ?—Many  by  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
;V  ^ of  published  on  the  Continent, 

mihr  of  books  do  you  think  are  in  most  general  circulation,  those 

Snnu!  ? ,1,  ^ Education,  or  those  published  by  the  Kildare-place 

Board  can  be  procured,  they  are  fast 
coLifioroi  f of  the  Society  ; in  fact,  the  Society  has  ceased  to  exist  to  any 
sopi'ptv  ^ extent  in  our  county,  and  I should  therefore  think  its  books  as  a 
thp  Po  j known,  but  many  of  its  works  have  been  republished  by 

me  board  and  are  circulated  under  its  name  and  authority. 

*biaiy  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
630  you  are  acquainted ?— None  in  the  schools;  but  there 
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Very  Rev. 
Dean  Macnaniara. 

l8  August  1835. 


libraries  attached  to  our  chapels,  all  of  which  are  of  a religious  and 
nature.  ^^’^I'oversial 

4371.  How  are  these  libraries  supported? — They  are  supported  bv  tl 
tary  contributions  of  the  subscribers,  and  by  the  resident  clergymen  ^ 

4372.  If  a small  library  of  useful  works,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  th  1 
classes  were  established  in  each  school,  do  you  think  that  the  population  ^ 

ciently  improved  to  make  use  of  them  in  their  winter  evenings? I Jenow  t7Vk^' 

are ; and  i know  that  their  anxiety  is  even  still  greater  than  the  degree  of  iin 
ment  which  they  at  present  possess. 

4373-  Would  it  act  as  an  inducement  to  a parent  to  send  his  children  to  the  srI 
if  the  whole  of  his  family  had  access  to  the  library  of  the  school?— A ver- 
inducement.  " ' 

4374.  Have  you  found  that  the  diffusion  of  reading  and  writincr,  and  of  ed 
tion,  even  such  as  it  has  been,  has  been  productive  of  advantage  % disadvail^' 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  the  population  ? — My  own  experience  wouf 
lead  me  to  think  it  has  been  productive  of  very  great  advantage ; at  the  ” 
time,  a very  great  degree  of  morality  is  found  amongst  those  persons  who  doTo! 
know  how  to  read  or  write. 


4375.  And  if  a higher  and  better  character  of  education  were  given,  you  would 
anticipate  a proportionably  greater  increase  of  such  benefits?— Much  creater- 
I have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  from  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Cliaritv’ 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  their  pupils  in  after-life,  and  their  testimoDv 
on  the  subject  is  unanimous,  and  I think  such  as  may  be  safely  depended  od 
I remember  one  day  having  witnessed  a fight  at  Ennis  Tymon,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  I made  it  my  business  to  inquire  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Charitv, 
who  iiave  superintended  a school  there  for  20  years,  whether  there  were  any 
persons  who  had  been  formerly  their  pupils,  implicated  in  those  riots;  and  they 
told  me,  that  there  were  a few- ; and  I asked  them  how  they  could  account  for 
tliere  being  any ; and  they  said,  they  were  there  merely  upon  the  principle  of 
clanship ; but  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  educated  by  them  were  more 
peaceable,  rnore  sober,  and  more  industrious  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

_ 437l^'  Is  it  found  that  the  education  received  in  these  schools,  has  disposed  the 
individual  receiving  it  to  feel  discontented  with  his  situation,  or  encouraged  in  liita 
an  inclination  to  presumption  and  turbulence  ? — I never  heard  that  it  does,  with 
regaid  to  the  male  schools,  but  1 heard  such  a remark  made  upon  one  or  two 
occasions,  relative  to  the  female  schools.  I heard  it  said  of  them,  that  they  are 
less  capable  of  being  made  good  servants,  on  account  of  the  education  which  they 
received. 


4377-  Might  not  that  arise  from  the  education  being  rather  partial,  and  inappli- 
cable to  their  future  position? — It  arises,  in  my  opinion,  not  so  much  from  their 
having  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  as  from  a defective  system  of  instruedag 
them  in  the  proper  method  of  discharging  the  menial  duties  of  the  state  to  which 
they  arc  more  particularly  called,  such  as  washing,  cooking,  and  baking.  In  niy 
mind  a system  of  education  that  would  embrace  such  objects,  is  a great  desidera- 
tum, and  would  tend  to  furnish  the  public  with  a better  class  of  servants. 

4378-  If  the  whole  female  population  were  educated,  would  not  the  effect  ofit 

be,  that  there  would  be  no  longer  such  distinction,  and  any  individual  revoking 

against  her  position  in  society,  would  soon  find  her  level? — Certainly. 

4379*  Do  you  not  think,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  evil  results- ascribed  to 
education,  arises  from  its  not  being  of  a proper  and  appropriate  description;  for 
instance,  is  it  not  known  that  the  best  method  of  perforniia'r  the  different  domestic 
services  to  wdiich  both  sexes  are  destined,  is  not  sufficiently  taught  iu  our  elemen- 
tary schools  r — It  is  not  taught  at  all,  except  perhaps  .sewing  and  spinning,  and  ot 

these,  spinning  is  beginning  to  fall  into  disuse.  I know  many  schools  in  which 

they  liave  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  spinning  department  in  a great  degree. 

4380.  You  are  then  of  opinion,  that  domestic  economics  have  not  fornieaa 
sufficiently  important  portion  of  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  either  male  or 
female?— That  is  precisely  what  I wish  to  impress  upon  the  Committee,  and 
more  particularly  as  far  as  females  are  concerned. 

4381.  And  that  such  instruction  ought  to  be  attended  to  quite  as  much  as 
reading  and  writing?— I have  long  thought  so. 

4382.  In  'any  of  the  schools  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  does  instruction  la 
Music  form  a part  of  the  education  ?— I find  it  forms  a part  of  education  m toe- 
infant  school  ill  Limerick,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  King; 
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mentarv  portions  of  education  are  taught  b}’  a system  of  music,  and  I think  it  lias  ^■ery  Rov. 

nroduced  an  admirable  effect.  Maaiamara. 

43^3-  ^Vould  there  be  any  difficulty  in  introducing  it  to  a still  greater  extent  T 

in  the  a>'eater  part  of  the  elementary  schools  ? — So  far  from  there  being  any  diffi-  August 
cultv  in  it,  I think  there  would  be  a general  feeling  in  its  favour. 

4354.  Is  not  much  of  the  immorality  of  the  lower  classes  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
bad  company  and  habits  of  drunkenness  in  which  they  indulge? — A great  deal ; 
but  those  are  the  results  rather  of  a defective  or  improper  education,  than  the 
causes  of  the  immorality  of  the  people. 

4355.  If  there  n-ere  other  occnpations  and  amusements  of  a more  moral  kind, 
liberally  given  to  them,  do  you  think  that  it  would  strongly  tend  to  counteract  this 
evil? — I think  it  would. 

438O.  M'ould  the  cultivation  of  music  be  one  of  the  means  of  moral  improve- 
ment as  well  as  rational  amusement  which  you  would  recommend  ? — I think  a 
regular,  and  to  a certain  degree,  scientific  knowledge  of  it,  may  be  usefully  intro- 
duced into  the  education  of  the  lower  classes. 

4357.  Particularly  in  its  application  to  religious  purposes? — It  would  be 
extremely  useful  in  that  respect. 

4358.  As  the  observations  you  have  made  have  been  principally  applied  to 
the  Catholic  population,  can  you  state  what  is  the  state  of  Protestant  education  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — •The  Protestant  education  in  the  town  in  which  I live 
is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  master,  who  is  supported  by  the  minister  from 
his  own  private  or  from  some  unknown  funds. 

4359.  Is  there  as  much  zeal  shown  by  the  Protestants  for  education  as  by  the 
Catholics  ? — Quite  as  much. 

4390.  You  stated  that  if  they  were  left,  to  themselves  they  would  not  be  indis- 
posed to  the  system  of  the  Board.  What  did  you  mean  to  imply  by  that  obser- 
vation ? — I alluded  to  the  fact  that  I myself  applied  to  the  Board  as  far  back  as 
Christmas  last,  for  aid  towards  supporting  the  school  in  the  town  of  Braff,  and  in 
order  to  fulfil  all  the  preliminaries  required  by  the  Board,  I applied  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  requesting,  in  as  respectful  language  as  I could 
use,  his  co-operation  to  that  effect.  He  declined  on  conscientious  motives,  as  he 
stated,  and  I then  caused  the  schoolmasters  to  apply  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
town,  who  all  cheerfully  gave  their  signatures  to  the  application.  But  the  vicar 
on  discovering  that  they  had  done  so,  went  to  them  individually  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  withdraw  their  signatures,  and  write  to  the  Board  to  that  effect. 

.Accordingly  no  grant  was  given,  and  I again  applied  and  received  no  answer.  At 
length  an  inspector  called,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  signatures  havin<y 
been  withdrawn,  of  which  I was  before  entirely  ignorant;  and  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  the  school  was  represented  as  unscriptural.  He  visited  it  with  me, 
and  found  two  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Te.stament  in  the  school,  together  with 
the  usual  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  all  in  the  hands  of  the  children. 

439].  Is  scriptural  instruction  given  to  the  children  generally  by  the  Catholic 
clergymen  ? — It  is  not  given  to  the  Catholic  children  generally,  until  they  arrive  at 
a certain  age  ; but  passages  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Kildare-street  books, 
and  HI  the  books  of  the  National  Board,  aiid  as  were  always  in  use  in  the  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  children  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  read. 

As  they  grow  up  they  have  catechisms  and  other  books  of  instruction,  which  com- 
prehend the  whole  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

4392.  Do  you  think  that  children  at  the  age  of  even  ten,  are  capable  of  under- 
standing a great  portion  of  the  Scriptures? — To  my  apprehension,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  It.  I never  met  with  a child  that  did. 

4393-  Does  it  not  require  a person  not  only  of  a certain  age,  but  with  a consi- 
derable degree  of  previops  knowledge,  and  much  previous  exercise  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  ? — It  requires 
a most  profound  knowledge  and  acquaintance,  almost  with  every  science,  to  pro- 
perly understand  and  expound  the  Scriptures. 

Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  select  such  portions  as  are  within  the  com- 
p heusiou  of  the  child  ?— I only  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  church  at  all 
bmes,  in  saying  so. 

being  the  view  which  the  Catholic  church  has  taken,  she  does 
opinion,  exclude  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ?— She  never 

690^  Scriptures  trom  the  people,  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  in  ignorance ; 

^ ' 3 c but 
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Very  Rev.  but  she  does  SO  with  a view  of  preventing  their  using  them  in  such  a manner 
Dean  Mae/mmam.  be  an  obstacle  rather  than  a help  to  their  eternal  salvation. 

4396.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  institutions  for  education  in  the  con 

18  August  1835,  Clare  ? — In  the  county  of  Clare  I am  acquainted  with  the  schools  superiute  rf°f[ 
there  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  and  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction. 

4397.  Is  the  course  of  education  similar  to  that  pursued  in  similar  instituti 
in  Cork? — It  is. 

4398.  Are  there  many  boarders  in  the  Ursuline  convent? — There  are  about  n 

4399.  Of  what  rank  of  life  are  they  generally  ?— Of  the  upper  and  midf  ’ 

classes.  - ^ 

4400.  Have  they  a charity  school  besides? — They  have,  in  which  there  are  60 
orphan  girls  supported,  clad,  and  apprenticed,  or  otherwise  provided  for. 

4401.  Have  you  in  the  county  of  Clare  any  academy  of  any  description 
lined  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes? — Not  one  that  I am  aware  of.' 

4402.  Is  not  the  want  of  such  academies  greatly  felt? — Very  much  indeed' 
there  are,  however,  a number  of  excellent  private  schools  which  supply  that 
want. 

4403.  Are  those  schools  calculated  for  that  particular  description  of  education 
which  is  most  adapted  to  the  naiddle  classes ; that  is,  an  education  referable  to 
their  future  condition  in  life  ? — The  education  is  generally  referable  only  to  the 
professions ; it  is  classical  and  mercantile,  and  nothing  more. 

4404.  In  speaking  of  mercantile  education,  of  what  description  is  it  • is  it 
limited  to  book-keeping? — Yes,  and  to  those  branches  of  the  mathematics  con- 
nected  with  a mercantile  education. 

4405.  If  a college  were  erected  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  similar  to  the  Institution 
at  Belfast,  would  you  expect  there  would  be  many  persons  in  that  part  of  the 
country  anxious  to  frequent  it? — There  are  numbers  that  would  be  most  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  it;  so  anxious  are  they  for  collegiate  education  ia  general, 
as  contradistinguished  with  that  received  in  schools,  that  I believe  a great  number 
send  their  children  to  a distance,  to  Carlow,  Clongowes,  mid  other  seminaries, 
rather  than  do  without  it. 

4406.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  willingly  contribute  a certain  sum,  either 
to  the  erection  or  to  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions,  if  encouragement  were 
also  given  by  the  Govei'nment  ? — I should  think  so,  from  the  fact  of  the  high 
salaries  that  they  give  to  similar  establishments. 

4407.  Were  an  institution  similar  to  that  at  Belfast,  established  at  Cork,  would 
it  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ? — I think  it  would. 

4408.  If  it  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  would  such  a 
circumstance  act  favourably  or  unfavourably  on  such  co-operation? — In  the  eyes 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  it  would  be  an  additional  inducement,  since  in  that  case 
they  would  have  full  security  for  fair  play, 

4409-  If  ^ committee  of  local  management  were  also  required  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  plan,  would  that  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Catholic  clergy? — It  would, 
because  the_  principle  is  in  itself  both  fair  and  just. 

4410.  Would  the  Catholic  clergy  be  favourable  to  any  religious  instruction 
being  given  in  such  institution? — I do  not  think  they  would  be  very  desirous  of  it. 
The  clergy  would  be  anxious  to  make  any  sacrifice  consistent  with  duty,  to  secure 
for  the  people  committed  to  their  spiritual  care  the  full  benefit  of  a good  and  liberal 
system  of  education. 

44H.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  literary  institutions  in  the  county  ot 
Timerick  besides  those  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — There  is  the  Limenck 
Institution  and  the  Mechanics’  Institute. 

44^2.  How  is  the  Mechanics’ Institute  constituted  and  conducted  r — 
same  principle  as  Mechanics’  Institutes  are  generall'v  constituted  and  conduct 
in  Ireland. 

44>3-  Is  it  numerously  attended  ? — It  is. 

44^4'  How  long  has  it  been  established  ? — I suppose  about  10  years  or  more. 

441 5-  Is  it  found  to  have  a tendency  to  promote  morality  and  good  conducts 
the  city? — I never  heard  the  contrary.  ^ 

44)6.  Are  any  of  the  Catholic  clergy  connected  with  it  in  anyway? 
unless  it  may  be  as  contributors  of  books.  I 

4417.  Is  it  mainly  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  upper  classy  of 
men  ? — Yes ; and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  some  of  the  patrons.  The  pres 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  among  the  first, and  best  of  its  patrons.  _ 
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4418.  Was  the  building  built  for  that  particular  purpose? — No;  it  is  rented. 

4419.  Is  there  a museum  attached  to  it,  or  a gallery  of  arts  of  any  kind  r — No. 

4420.  Does  that  arise  from  any  indisposition  to  encourage  such  objects? — No; 
it  arises  from  no  want  of  taste  in  that  respect. 

4421.  If  they  had  a sufficient  building,  and  a capacious  room  allotted  for  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  nature  or  art,  do  you  suppose  that  the  public  would 
encourage  it? — The  public  would  be  most  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
advantages. 

4422.  Are  there  public  lectures  given  in  this  Institution  ? — Very  rarely. 

4423.  Then  it  is  principally  limited  to  reading  ? — Yes. 

4424.  Have  they  any  apparatus  ? — No. 

4425.  When  was  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  of  Limerick  established? 
— About  the  year  1815,  I was  myself  a member  of  it  from  1819  to  1823  ; but 
then  I was  removed  to  the  country,  and  ceased  to  be  a member. 

4426.  How  is  it  supported  ? — By  subscriptions. 

4427.  Are  the  subscribers  numerous? — ^Very  numerous. 

4428.  Are  there  lectures  given  in  the  Institution  ? — Lectures,  so  called,  have  not 
been  given  in  the  Institution;  but  the  present  Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick  has 
introduced  a species  of  scientific  conversation,  where  papers  composed  by  the 
members  are  read  upon  different  subjects  at  a certain  season  of  the  year,  and  which 
has  contributed  very  much  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  city.  Lectui-es  of  this 
description  alone  are  read  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institution. 

4429.  Have  they  got  a library? — A large  and  well-selected  library. 

4430.  Can  you  say  what  number  of  volumes  there  are? — I should  think  from 
1,000  to  1,500. 

4431.  Is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Roinan-catholics  and  the 
Protestants  to  mix  together  in  these  institutions? — It  is  almost  the  only  place  where 
they  mix  without  the  least  exhibition  of  angry  feelings. 

4432.  Do  you  think  that  the  more  general  establishment  of  such  institutions  would 
greatly  tend  to  diminish  political  and  party  prejudice? — It  must  necessarily  do  so. 

4433'  Would  it  tend  strongly  to  bring  together  and  mutually  improve  the 
feelings  and  character  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  ?— Undoubtedly. 

4434,  Would  it  bring  the  upper  and  middle  classes  more  in  communion  with 
the  lower? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

4435*  such,  w'ould  you  think  them  fit  subjects  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  of  the  local  population  ? — They  ought  to  be  so. 

4436.  Do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  much  an  integral  part 
of  public  education  as  even  the  elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  in  an  equal  decree. 

4437.  Do  you  think  that  a great  portion  of  the  turbulence  in  Ireland  may  not 
arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the  people  being  of  an  active  and  energetic  cha- 
racter, and  that  not  having  sufficient  intellectual  food  provided  for  them  in  other 

ways,  they  are  necessarily  thrown  by  this  very  energy  and  activity  upon  politics  ? 

Hitherto  that  could  not  be  the  case,  for  the  evils  of  the  country  were  sufficiently 
great  to  have  excited  the  political  agitation  that  has  taken  place  ; but  I think  that, 
as  that  agitation  and  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it  abate,  tliey  must  necessarily  be 
provided  with  the  mental  aliment  which  you  describe. 

4438.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Board  contributing  wholly  or  in  part 

to  the  founding  of  such  institutions,  provided  the  town  agreed  to  assess  itself  on 
Its  side  for  their  future  support?— I should  see  no  objection  to  the  Board  doing 
anydung  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  accomplish.  ° 

4439-  Would  you  require  that  the  town  should  contribute  also?— Certainly. 

4440-  Would  you  think  the  town  council,  if  properly  constituted  as  a represen- 

tative body,  a fit  organ  for  the  imposing  of  such  assessment? — Yes,  I would  if 
properly  constituted.  ’ 

444t.  \Yould  not  the  assessment  which  would  be  required  for  such  institutions 
be  very  light  ? — I think  it  would  not  be  considerable. 

4442.  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  would  object  to  such  assessments  for  such 
piii-posp?_If  it  amounted  to  only  50/.  or  60  L a year,  I think  the  inhabitants 
vould  have  no  objection. 

4443-  If  they  were  established  by  the  Board,  would  you  recommend  that  reports 
5 lould  be  sent  annually  to  that  body  for  the  information  of  the  public  ?— I should 
uMuk  that  would  be  a necessaiy  consequence. 

^ ^4.  Are  any  of  the  Catholic  clergymen  in  your  knowledge  members  of  such 
hi  ^ V . Catholic  clergymen  of  the  city  of  Limerick  are  mem- 

bers of  the  Institution. 

3 C 2 4445.  Do 


Very  llev. 
Dean  Macnamara 


18  August  1835. 
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iS  August  1835. 


Sir  1i.  Ferguson, 
Bart.  M.  p. 


19  August  1835- 
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4445-  Do  they  actively  contribute  to  its  management  and  advaiicempnf^ 

. much  as  they  can.  There  are  one  or  two  on  the  committee.  ' 

4446.  Would  you  anticipate  that  such  a spirit  of  co-operation  would 
increase  than  decrease? — I am  sure  it’would  increase. 

4447.  Should  you  not  expect,  from  such  an  example  being  held  forth  0 
part  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  a corresponding  feeling  of  attachment  to  those 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  population  at  large?— The  population  would  be  atta 'I'll 
to  them  in  proportion  as  they  saw  the  clergy  patronise  them. 

4448.  And  the  clergy  would  feel  anxious  to  patronise  them  if  carried  on  u 

an  enlarged  and  general  system  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  ?r 
country  r — Certainly.  ^ 


Mej'ctn'ii,  19°  die  At(gustij  1835. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Sir  Robert  Ferguson^  Bart,  a Menjber  of  the  Committee;  Examined. 

4449.  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Diocesan  school  at  Derry?— I live  within 
about  a mile  of  Derry,  and  the  Diocesan  school  is  situated  within  a short  distance  of 
the  road  from  my  place  to  -Derry. 

• 4450.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  expenditure  and  the  state  of  the  funds,  and 

the  course  of  education  given  in  that  school,  with  other  circumstances  relatinff  to 
it? — Not  much,  as  it  has  always  been  considered  that  the  school  was  under°the 
trustees.  1 have  been  exerting  myself  lately,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  in  addressing  memorials  to  the  Irish  Society  and  the  different  Companies, 
soliciting  funds  for  the  support  of  that  school,  and  on  that  account  my  attention 
has  been  drawn  rather  more  to  it. 

4451.  When  was  the  present  school-house  built  ? — About  the  year  1814. 

4452-  Do  you  know  what  it  cost? — It  cost  something  less  than  14,000/,, 
including  198/.  interest  on  money. 

4453‘  What  is  the  extent  of  the  school-house? — ^^Fhe  school-house  is  a large 
building,  containing  accommodation  for  the  head  master  and  the  other  masters. 
The  house  is  about  140  feet  in  front;  it  has  a school-room  80  feet  in  length  by 
35  test  in  breadth.  The  principal  dormitory  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  school- 
room, and  capable  of  containing  about  30  school  beds.  There  are  many  other 
sleeping  apartments,  and  ample  accommodation  for  80  boarders.  The  school- 
room might  be  arranged  to  accommodate  150  pupils;  but  there  are  at  present 
28  boarders,  22  day  scholars  that  pay,  and  20  free  scholars  who  do  not  pay. 

4454*  What  fees  do  the  boarders  and  day  scholars  pay  respectively? — Each 
boarder,  who  receives  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  pays  32  guineas  p6r 
annum  for  board  and  tuition;  those  instructed  in  English  pay  28  guineas;  the 
extra  charges  are  very  trifling;  a day  scholar  learning  classics  pay's  seven  guineas 
per  annum,  and  one  learning  English  pays  only  four. 

4455-  Is  the  number  of  free  scholars  at  present  in  the  school  greater  or  less  than 
what  was  usually  the  case  some  years  ago? — I think  the  number  is  rather  less.  ^ 

4456.  Is  any  examination  requisite  for  the  admission  of  the  free  scholars.' 

I believe  there  is  not  any. 

, 4457-  Is  any  recommendation  necessary? — They  are  in  general  recommended 
either  by  the  trustees  or  by  the  agent  of  the  Irish  Society ; but  I have  known  the 
late  master  take  them  on  the  recommendation  of  other  persons. 

_4458.  Is  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  master  to  admit  any  free  scholars  be  may 
think  proper  r — I have  heard  the  trustees  say  that  they  have  the  power  of  enforcing 
it,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  so. 

4459*  Who  are  the  trustees  of  the  school  ?— Under  an  Act  of  Parliaraeut  passed 
a few  years  ago,  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Deny  were  constituted 
trustees. 

4460.  Is  it  considered  strictly  a Diocesan  school  ? — It  is  not  exclusively  a dio- 
cesan school;  towards  the  present  building,  as  a diocesan  school,  the  county  pre- 
sented two  separate  sums  of  i,ooo/.  each;  but  it  has  been  also  considered  as 
a free  school,  which  the  Irish  Society  and  the  Companies  to  whom  the  county  0 
Londonderry  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  were  bound  to  establish.  1[ 
appears  from  the  papers  given  in  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  house  for  the  scb^l 
was  built  by  Mr.  Springham,  and  300  acres  of  ground  were  appropriated  to  the 
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school.  As  esrly  as  1623,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  memorialized 
the  Coniini-ssioners  of  Irish  Causes  in  Dublin,  stating  that  the  Society  did  not 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  for  which  the  grants  were  given  ; and  I hold  in  my 
hand  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  of  London,  on 
the  2d  June  1624,  which  gives  the  propositions  referred  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
the  Common  Council  of  London,  who  elect  the  Irish  Society,  and  their  answer  on 
the  subject. 

4461.  IVlll  you  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  it  in? — 


[The  same  was  delivered  and  read^  asJ'oUows ;] 

“ Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  of  London, 

2d  June  1624 : 

Item,  at  this  Common  Council  were  read  sundry  propositions  of  the  Rivht 
Honourable  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  touchTnw 
things  demanded  to  be  done,  and  a supply  to  be  made  of  defects  alleged  to  be  in 
the  city  of  Londonderry,  Culmore  and  Coleraine,  being  within  London’s  planta- 
tion in  Ulster,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,  the  tenor  whereof  ensueth  in  these 
words  following : ‘ And  we  must  require  the  city  of  London,  according  to  His 
Majesty’s  bountiful  and  royal  intention,  that  the  4,000  acres  of  land,  besides  bog 
and  mountain,  and  the  houses  within  the  city,  which  were  given  to  the  Londoners 
to  the  use  of  the  citizens,  be  passed  unto  the  said  citizens  at  reasonable  and  easy 
rents,  to  be  hoiden  of  that  corporation  in  tree  burgage;  and  that  the  700  acre's 
intended  by  His  Majesty  for  the  maintenance  of  a school  within  that  city,  if  it  be 
possible,  may  he  found  out  and  employed  to  the  use  it  was  first  allotted  for,  and 
that  the  20  marks  yearly  stipend  exhibited  by  the  Londoners  for  the  maintenance 
ol  a schoolmaster  now  resident  there,  may  be  confirmed  to  him,  the  said  school- 
master, and  his  successors  for  ever,  and  that  there  be  a fair  convenient  church 
erected  in  th^  city  for  the  assembling  of  the  bishop,  clergy,  citizens  and  parishio- 
iiers  to  hear  Divine  service.’  ^ 


Whereupon  an  answer  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Aldermen  and  Commons,  to  the 
aforesaid  several  propositions,  articles  and  things  being  read  to  this  court,  was  well 
hked  and  allowed  for  as  matter  of  substance,  as  the  act  and  answer  of  this  court,  the 
tenor  whereof  ensueth  in  these  words  ; viz.  The  humble  answer.  &c.  &c..  To  the  fifth 
touching  the  granting  of  the  4,000  acres  of  land,  beside  bog  and  mountain,  adioininw 
to  Londonderry,  and  the  houses  within  that  city,  to  the  citizens  thereof  and  thei? 
heirs,  in  free  burgage,  they  conceive,  under  favour,  that  they  are  not,  either  by  the 
articles  or  their  charter  bound  to  pass  those  4.000  acres  and  houses  to  the  citizens 
of  Londonderry  in  perpetuity,  neither  was  it  ever  so  intended  by  the  city  of 
nf  di’ma  *cy  have  already  allotted  1,500  acres  tllermf  for  the  use 

of  the  mayoi  and  officers  ot  that  city,  which  they  do  enjoy,  and  which  shall  be 

atoS'tre n “‘"‘“'"‘“S  ® mortmain,  and  have 

havX  bvTeal^rth  P'-opO'-t'o"  thereof,  which  houses  and  land  they 

bave  let  by  lease  to  the  said  citizens  at  reasonable  rents  for  a great  number  of 

Ws  of  the  said  4,000  acres  they  reserve  to  allot  to  such 

fog  to  "“’■oh  they  shall  in  due  time  dispose  of  accord- 

the  free  s?hooT  the  ! ¥ *1®  intended  for 

be  exam  nermJ  S ''7"' "°t  >"  possession  the  same  is,  but  desire  it  may 
r ’=0  freed  from  the  20  marks  per 
toS  s^’wlThf  ■ 7"  end  do  as  yet  voluntarily  allow 

fare  and  for  he  P™?  “"if  *0“'  o™  P'oo- 

it  shall  nL^  r “7,  of"’  church  m that  city,  they  shall  hereafter,  when 

it  into  dL  confide  7^  ‘"i  oeplenished  with  inhabitants,  take 

t into  due  consideiation  ; in  the  mean  time  they  have  given  order  for  the  enlarainw 
Of  the  church  there,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  prelent  use!’’  onlaiging 

att£  « 7 “ “’0  document  you  have  handed  in 

has  bee  “hoolr-No  portion  of  the  land.  The  school-lious! 

Irish  Snetot!  d "ded  among  12  companies,  reserving  a small  portion  for  the 

"bich  the  vrant°w!!  ' '7°"  ”4  ^““dondeny  and  Coleraine,  between  the  year  at 
me  giant  was  made  and  the  year  1624.  ^ 

Thtm  is'  tta7-mT  S°oio‘y  to  the  school  in  lieu  of  this  land  .?v- 

thaUhat  is  a grant  at  foeir"p!!asifre. 

3^3  4464.  In 


Sir  R.  Tergusou, 
Bart.  M.  p. 

19  August  1835- 
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4464.  In  whose  bands  are  those  700  acres  at  present  ? — The  1,500  acres  11 

to  are  in  possession  of  the  Irish  Society,  but  we  cannot  in  any  manner  trac  th  ^ 
700  acres.  ® 

4465.  Have  the  citizens  renewed  their  claim  to  these  700  acres  at  any  s b' 
quent  period  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  claim  having  been  made  to  the  700  ac'^-' 
nor  can  any  trace  be  found  of  it  in  the  diocesan  books,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain 

4466.  What  portion  of  land  is  annexed  to  the  school  ? — I think  about  16  acres 

4467.  Is  the  land  immediately  adjoining? — Immediately  adjoining;  the  school 
house  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it. 

4468.  In  what  part  of  the  city  is  the  school-house  situated? — About  half  a mile 
from  the  city. 

4469.  Is  such  site  thought  sufficiently  convenient  for  the  day  scholars  ?— Ye- 

4470.  Of  what  class  of  society  are  the  pupils  in  the  school  generally;  are  the 

boarders  generally  of  a different  class  from  the  day  scholars? — The  boardei-s  are 
more  generally  the  sons  of  clergymen  or  gentlemen  from  a distance.  The  sons  of 
merchants  in  Derry  that  attend  the  school,  generally  attend  as  day  scholars  as 
the  school  is  so  near.  ’ 

4471.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school?— 
Nothing  further  than  what  is  contained  in  the  accounts. 

4472.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  head  master  ? — I think  it  is  100/.  a year  Irish 

with  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  boarders.  ’ 

4473.  Are  there  any  assistant  masters  residing  in  the  school?— The  assistant 
masters  did  not  reside  In  the  school  previously  ; but  there  has  been  a new  master 
lately  appointed,  and  I do  not  know  what  arrangement  has  been  made. 

4474.  Is  the  head  master,required  to  pay  the  assistant  masters,  or  are  they  paid 
a salary  by  the  trustees?— The  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters  are  fixed  by  the 
trustees,  and  they  have  been  selected  by  the  trustees. 

4475-  Is  any  previous  examination  required  by  the  trustees  for  that  appointment, 
or  are  they  appointed  merely  on  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees?— I am  not 
sure  that  there  is  any  examination,  but  there  is  great  care  taken  in  the  selection. 

4476.  Are  there  periodical  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  school  by  the  trustees? 

There  have  been  periodical  meetings,  but  from  the  extreme  age  of  the  former 

schoolmaster,  the  school  had  fallen  off  so  much  that  they  did  not  make  reports  to 
the  Companies,  and  many  of  them  on  that  account  withdrew  their  subscription. 

4477.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  remove  the  master  whenever  they 
may  think  proper  ? — Certainly ; but  the  former  master  was  a clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  had  been  in  possession  of  a living,  and  had  given  up  that 
living  upon  getting  the  school,  and  the  trustees  felt  that  there  would  be  extreme 
hardship  in  removing  him  from  the  school  unless  they  had  some  means  of  pro- 
viding for  him. 

4478.  Then  they  have  no  means  of  providing  for  superannuation?  -They  have 

4479.  Should  a similar  case  occur  again,  would  not  the  same  inconvenience 
arise  ? — Certainly. 

4480.  The  public  then  have  no  efficient  guarantee  against  the  incompetency  of 
the  master  — They  have  no  sufficient  guarantee  against  his  becoming  incompetent 
by  extreme  age. 

4481.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  tlie  school.’ 

— No.  ^ 


4482.  Is  it  generally  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
Deny,  as  far  as  academical  education  is  in  question^ — I believe  it  is  generall? 
approved  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are  many  other  schools  in  the  town.  Until 
lately  the  school  had  a very  high  character  indeed. 

44^3-  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  offer  to  the  Committee,  for 
the  enlargement  or  improvement  of  the  school?— I have  scarcely  considered  it  so 
as  to  offer  any  suggestions  with  reference  to  it. 

44S4-5.  You  stated  that  the  grand  jury  presented  a certain  sura  to  the  school. 
Did  they  make  any  conditions  with  the  bishop  or  with  the  otlier  trustees  when 
such  presentment  was  under  consideration,  for  the  right  of  presenting  any  specified 
number  of  free  scholars  to  the  school? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  ti 

4480. 
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J.4S6.  Do  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  claim  that  there  should  always  Sir  R.  Ferguson, 
be  in  the  establishment  a certain  number  of  free  scholars? — I should  think  not,  Bart.  m.p. 

4487.  It  is  entirely  then  at  the  option  of  the  trustees  to  admit  or  not  to  admit  — — 

tree  scholars? — It  may  be  at  the  option  of  the  trustees;  but  if  they  do  not  admit  *9  August  1835. 
them,  I do  not  think  they  could  apply  to  the  Irish  Society  and  the  Companies  for 
assistance.  1 consider  that  their  subscription  is  given  under  the  idea  of  its  being 
to  a certain  degree  a free  school. 

44S8.  Have  the  trustees  of  the  school  any  surplus  funds  ? — They  have  no  sur- 
plus funds,  they  have  a small  fund  for  exhibitions  at  the  University. 

4489.  How  many  exhibitions  have  tlieyr — Their  fund  is  so  very  small,  having 
been  formed  by  a donation  given  by  the  City  of  London,  that  I believe  they  have 
not  more  than  one  person  on  it. 

4490.  Is  the  subscription  of  the  Companies  permanently  guaranteed  in  any  way  ? 

—No;  the  Irish  Society  and  the  Companies  do  not  consider  their  subscriptions  as 
permanently  fixed. 

4491.  Is  there  any  unwillingness  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the 
school  to  admit  free  scholars  upon  application  ? — I believe  there  is  no  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  admit. 

4492.  Is  there  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Derry  to  send 
their  sons  as  free  scholars  to  the  school  ? — I never  have  been  aware  of  any  unwil- 
lingness of  that  kind  ; but  if  there  were  any  feeling  of  that  kind,  it  might  be  easily 
got  rid  of  by  having  an  examination,  and  making  the  admission  a matter  of  pre- 
mium. 

4493.  Is  there  any  examination  at  present  required  for  the  admission  of  free 
scholars  r — I believe  not. 

4494.  Is  any  mark  of  distinction  observable  between  the  free  scholars  and  the 
other  scholars  of  the  Institution? — None. 

4495.  Is  the  exhibition  established  in  Trinity  College  upon  this  foundation, 
granted  as  a premium  for  successful  scholarship,  or  is  the  appointment  made  by 
personal  favour  alone  ? — It  is  granted  as  a premium. 

4496.  By  whom  is  the  admission  to  the  exhibition  determined? — I should  think 
by  the  trustees. 

4497-  Is  there  any  religious  test  required  for  admission  to  the  school  ? — No 
religious  test  or  distinction. 

449S.  Is  any  interference  allowed  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  pupils  ? — I 
never  heard  a complaint  of  any  interference ; the  exhibitions  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  sect. 

4499.  Nor  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  ?— No. 

4500.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  school  in  the  town  of  Derry  ?— There 

has  been  lately  a very  large  bequest  made  by  Mr.  John  Gwyn,  a merchant  of  the  city 
ot  Londonderry,  for  the  establishment  of  a school  therein.  He  left  by  his  will  all 
his  property,  amounting  to  about  40,000/.  in  money,  together  with  a house  in 
the  city  of  Derry,  and  a firm  a short  distance  from  it,  to  the  Bisliop  of  Derry, 
the  two  Presbyterian  ministers  and  1 8 merchants  of  Derry,  as  trustees,  for  the 
establishment  of  a school  to  receive  and  take  under  its  protection  and  care,  as  many 
male  cliildren  of  the  poorer  or  lowest  classes  of  society  resident  in  and  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  the  precincts  around  the  same,  as  the  said  fu”nds 
mil  teed,  clothe  and  educate,  orphans  or  such  children  as  have  lost  one  of  their 
patents  always  to  be  preferred;  and  directed  by  his  will  that  the  said  chil- 
dren, after  being  properly  educated  in  manner  aud  according  to  the  system  therein- 
atter  mentioned,  should  be  bound  apprentices  to  mechanical  trades,  or  to  a sea- 
o”**  u j-i’  ^dfore  admission  they  should  be  examined  by  a surgeon  as  to 
tlieir  bodily  health,  and  not  be  admitted  if  either  unsound  in  body  or  depraved 
in  He  directed  also  that  in  the  reception  of  the  children,  no  distinc- 

tion should  be  made  as  to  their  religious  persuasion,  but  that  all  classes  should 

e equally  admitted,  and  that  all  children  of  the  Roman-catholic  persuasion  who 
nould  become  inmates,  should  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  their  own  church, 

I It  Should  be  the  wish  of  their  parents  or  their  relatives,  and  should  be  permitted 
attend  public  worship  in  their  own  chapel  on  Sundays,  under  the  care  of  some 
p opr  persM,  wto  w ould  pay, strict  attention  to  their  conduct.  It  was  also  directed 
Pm.L  assistants  should  be  Protestants  or 

iia.H  f ■ ' men  of  unblemished  character,  and  should  receive  and  be 

of  their^“  ni  according  to  the  measure  of  the  funds  and  the  nature 

6^?o  person  employed  as  master  or  assistant  or  servant 

3^4  . should 
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should  receive  any  provision,  pension  or  remuneration  from  the  funds  of  tb  I 
tution  when  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  retire  either  from  a^e  orinc^ 

It  was  also  the  testator’s  desire  that  no  clergyman  of  any  religious 
should  be  permitted  to  visit  the  school  in  his  professional  capacity,  withou^T 
consent  of  the  trustees  or  the  majority  of  them.  He  also  directed  that  tlie  1 ‘y 
ren  residing  within  a certain  distance  of  Londonderry,  .should  be  taken 
a proper  certificate  signed  by  the  Protestant  curate  of  the  parish,  or  the  Presbvte^'^^ 
minister  of  the  congregation,  where  they  should  reside,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  5 and  if  the  trustees  required  ti»y  othen-ecomineiidado''^ 
they  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  same.  The  system  of  education  was  to  be  con' 
fined  to  spelling,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ; but  his  said  trustees  aud  the'' 
successors,  or  the  majority  of  them,  should  have  the  discretion  of  allowing  bn 
of  superior  talents  and  abilities  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  book-keepinu  and 
navigation,  provided  time  and  circumstances  would  permit.  It  was  also  the 
testator’s  will  and  desire  that  the  principles  of  sound  Christian  morality  and  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  merits,  suffering  and  mediation  of  Our  Blessed  Lord 
and  Redeemer,  should  be  frequently  and  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children,  and  that  they  should  i)e  frequently  practised  in  reading  the  sublime 
beautiful  and  instructive  passages  of  Scripture,  and  such  other  books  as  might  have 
a tendency  to  inform  and  improve  the  mind,  which  by  the  blessinir  of  Providence 
might  probably  promote  virtuous  conduct,  and  stop  the  progress  of  vice  and 
_ immorality.  The  trustees  were  to  appoint  agents.  Upon  the  death  or  removal 
of  any  of  those  trustees,  another  was  to  be  selected  out  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  Londonderry ; the  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
his  successors  should  always  be  trustees,  and  wl)en  present  preside  at  the  meeting. 
Upon  the  decision  of  all  questions  the  votes  should  be  given  openly  and  ver- 
bally, not  by  ballot.  Thai  five  trustees  should  visit  once  a week,  and  receive 
reports.  It  was  found  that  there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  appointment 
of  trustees  and  other  matters,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  procure  a private 
Act  of  Pai'Iiament,  and  it  is  from  the  provisions  of  that  Act  that  I have  quoted. 

4501.  Is  the  school  at  present  in  operation  r — It  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
testator  that  Iiis  money  sliouid  accumulate  till  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  50,000/., 
and  it  has  been  allowed  so  to  accumulate.  The  trustees  have  lately  taken  a house, 
and  there  are,  I believe,  about  So  boys  in  the  school,  almost  entirely  orphans. 


4502.  Are  you  aware  of  what  religious  persuasions  they  are? — I am  not  aware 
of  the  proportions  of  each  religious  persuasion;  I know  that  there  are  a great 
many  of  each  religious  persuasion.  There  are  a number  of  Roman-catholics  in 
the  Institution.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  go  there  in  consequence  of  the 
clause  by  which  no  master  was  to  be  appointed  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion; 
but  there  is  now,  I believe,  no  unwillingness  on  their  part,  and  there  is  no  inter- 
ference whatever.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  will,  they 
are  sent  regularly  to  the  difterent  places  of  worship,  and  to  be  catechised,  at 
such  limes  as  are  thought  fit  by  the  ministers  of  the  different  persuasions. 

45<^3-  There  is  a great  confidence  then  on  the  part  of  the  Roman-catbolicsin  the 
manner  in  which  the  will  is  observed  by  the  trustees  ? — There  is. 

4504*  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  annual  expenditure  and  receipts  of  the 
school?  I am  not;  it  has  been  a very  short  time  in  operation,  and  it  «’ould 
not  have  been  opened  so  soon,  but  there  were  a number  of  orphans  left  after  the 
visitation  of  the  cholera,  and  they  opened  it  to  provide  for  tliem. 

4505-  is  the  buildingagood  one  r~Tliey  have  merely  taken  ahouse  at  present; 
they  propose  to  build  or  purchase. 

45'3fi.  How  many  nisisters  have  they  ? — They  have  two  masters,  and  proceed 
chiefly  upon  the  system  of  Mr.  Wood  of  Edinburgh ; but  not  being  a trustee 
myself,  l am  not  very  well  informed  as  to  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

4507-  Lhe  course  being  limited  by  the  will  to  a very  small  amountof  elementary 
education,  they  require  but  few  masters? — They  require  but  few  masters. 

4500*  you  acquainted  with  any  other  school  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood 
f another  school  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cit) 

or  Londonaerry,  in  which  the  science  of  agriculture  is  combined  with  education- 
^ 4509.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  outline  of  the  foundation  andorgaiiwa* 
tion  ot  that  school? — The  school  was  founded  in  connexion  with  an  agricul- 
tural society  called  the  North  West  of  Ireland  Society,  which  commenced  m^e 
year  1821,  much  upon  the  system  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  which 
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we  had  found  had  been  of  very  great  advantage.  In  1S26  it  was  determined  to 
attempt  to  establish  an  agricultural  school,  as  connected  with  this  society,  and 
a subscription  was  entered  into  by  members  of  the  North  West  Society  taking  one 
or  more  shares  of  25 1,  towards  the  establishment  of  the  school.  The  shares  taken 
altogether  were  112:  besides  that  we  had  a donation  of  200 1 from  the  Irish 
Society ; we  had  a donation  of  200  1.  from  the  Irish  Peasantry  Society  of  London ; 
there  was  a sum  of  above  700  /.  paid  by  the  North  West  of  Ireland  Society ; and 
we  have  lately  received  a sum  of  100  from  the  Woods  and  Eorests,  to  entitle 
them  to  send  some  boys  from  King  William’s  Town  ; in  all  about  4,000  1.  The 
late  bishops  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  and  the  different  landed  proprietors  and  com- 
panies, look  altogether  112  shares.  We  took  from  the  Grocers’  Company  a farm 
consisting  originally  of  120  acres.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  this  company,  in 
addition  to  their  four  shares,  most  liberally  paid  one-half  of  all  the  expenses  of  the 
buildings,  which  half  amounted  to  about  1,200/.  When  the  subscription  was 
lirst  entered  into,  it  was  intended  to  form  two  schools,  one  in  a house  upon  their 
property  at  Fallowlea,  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  of  the  country,  who  were  to  pay 
largely  for  their  education ; another  at  the  Farming  Offices,  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  that,  for  the  sons  of  farmers ; and  tlie  present  house  was  erected  for 
the  agricultural  seminary.  It  was  intended  that  a first-rate  classical  education 
should  be  given  at  the  school  at  Fallowlea,  and  that  there  should  be  lectures  upon 
agricultural  chemistry  and  different  subjects,  to  which  the  pupils  from  the  other 
seminary  at  Templemoyle  should  be  admitted.  It  was  found  after  some  years  that 
we  had  not  funds  to  enable  us  to  continue  the  upper  school  a sufficient  length  of 
time  iairly  to  establl.sh  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  plan, 
and  the  Grocers*  Company  have  taken  back  the  house  at  Followlea,  and  a consi- 
derable portion  of  the  land  around  the  house,  and  have  given  us,  at  a very  moderate 
rent,  about  90  acres  ofland  above  Templemoyle,  in  addition  to  the  remainder  of  our 
former  farm.  That  land  has  afforded  very  good  instruction  to  the  pupils,  as  it  was 
very  nearly  in  a state  of  nature,-  it  has  been  completely  ditched  and  drained,  and 
we  have  now  broken  up  every  field  of  it.  The  Grocers’  Company  paid  one-half 
of  the  expense  of  building  the  agricultural  seminary,  as  I have  already  stated,  and 
have  since  that  laid  out  300/*  upon  additional  offices,  and  have  been  most  liberal 
patrons  to  the  school;  they  have  sent  us  almost  constantly  10  pupils.  The 
Drapers*  Company  have  constantly  kept  at  the  school  four  pupils  from  their  pro- 
perty near  hloneymore.  The  other  two  companies  into  whose  hands  the  property- 
lias  fallen,  have  been  subscribers,  but  have  not  kept  many  pupils  there. 

4510.  Are  the  funds  of  the  Institution  supplied  at  present  by  general  subscrip- 
tion?—There  is  a small  yearly  subscription  paid  by  the  gentlemen  around,  but  we 
hope  now  to  be  able  to  support  this  school  from  the  farm,  and  from  the  payment 
of  10/.  each,  which  the  pupils  pay  for  their  lodging,  washing  and  instruction. 

45^5.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there?— At  present  there  are  38.  I have 
here  tiie  return  of  the  head  farmer  of  the  number  of  children. 

[The  same  -was  delivered  m.] 

4512.  Is  a similar  return  to  the  one  just  delivered  in,  furnished  every  month? 
~ies,  there  is  one  furnished  monthly  to  one  of  the  merchants  of  Derry,  who  takes 
We  trouble  of  being  the  accountant  of  the  seminary,  and  is  by  him  submitted  to 
the  committee.  - 

4533-  Who  constitute  the  Committee  of  that  seminary  ?— The  committee  are 
constituted  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  near  it,  and 
some  clergymen,  merchants  and  medical  men  residing  in  and  near  Derry,  who 
nave  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  establishment,  but  have  with  great  public  spirit 
taKen  on  theuiselves  the  trouble  of  visiting  it  almost  every  week. 

schonlf’  Committee  very  active  in  investigating  the  progress  of  the 

Success  have  been  uniformly  regular  in  their  visits,  and  most  anxious  for  its 

45i5-  What  distance  is  it  from  the  town  ? — About  seven  English  miles. 

ViStorc’  Committee  appoint  visitors  from  amongst  its  members  ?— 

two  or  amongst  the  committee,  but  the  labour  has  fallen  upon 

su^fons  Institution  is  open  to  all  classes? — To  all  classes  and  all  per- 

4518.  And  to  applicants  from  every  part  of  Ireland? — From  every  part  of 
3 D Ireland. 


Sir  JR,  rergusoic, 
Bart.  M.  p. 


19  August  1835. 
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Sir  R.  Terguson, 
Bart.  M.  p. 

19  August  1835. 


Ireland.  The  right  of  recommendation  for  admission  was  orioinallv  ■ 
shareholders  of  25  and  the  Committee  will  see  that  some°of  them^ 
Galway  and  distant  counties;  but  as  we  found  that  the  school  was  not 
full,  and  as  we  had  all  the  expense  of  an  establishment  necessary  for  a r 
we  allowed  annual  subscribers  of  40  5.  to  recommend.  school, 

4519-  What  is  the  number  of  subscribers  at  present  to  the  Institution  l—Tk 
were  112  shareholders,  and  there  was  about  4,000/.  raised  altogetlier  a H 
expense  of  one-half  of  the  buildings  w'as  paid  by  the  Grocers’  Comna’m”°Tk 
buildings  altogether  cost  about  2,400 ; the  number  of  annual  subscribers;-  ' 
very  large.  “ 

4520.  What  is  the  state  of  the  buildings  at  present?— The  house  is  very 

and  the  new  offices  are  very  good  ; the  other  offices  we  have  been  obliged  to  mid? 
We  have  1 1 years  of  our  lease  to  come,  under  the  Grocers’  Company;  and  m 
in  negociation  at  present  for  a renewal ; and  as  soon  as  we  get  funds  ii 
intention  to  rebuild  the  other  offices.  * 

4521.  About  how  many  of  the  pupils  are  paid  for  by  persons  immediately  con 

nected  with  them  ?— I should  think  that  the  parents  of  one-third  pay  for  ihaii 
The  Committee  must  be  aware  that  the  payment  of  10/.  a year  is  a serious  nav! 
ment  from  a farmer  in  that  class  of  life.  ^ •* 

^ 4522.  What  is  the  aggregate  payment  for  the  scholars  ?— Three  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds. 

4523.  Does  that  sum  cover  the  usual  annual  expenditure  of  the  Institution-— 
The  3S0  1.  covers  the  expenses  of  the  masters,  and  the  boys  would  be  more  than 
supported  by  the  produce  of  the  farm ; the  portion  paid  by  the  Grocers’  Com- 
pany goes  towards  diminishing  the  arrear  of  rent  into  which  we  had  fallen  ivhen 
our  rent  was  high. 

4524.  Supposing  the  Institution  were  free  of  any  arrear  or  debt,  would  tae 
produce  of  the  farming  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  pupils  ? — I doubt  whetherit 
would  be  able  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  because  you  must 
always,  in  a school  of  that  kind,  try  experiments  and  improve  the  land  in  a very 
great  degree,  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  j but  if  we  were  free  from  debt  I have 
no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  diminish  very  considerably  the  payment  by  the 
scholars,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  full  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  we 
have  had  both  objects  very  much  at  heart. 

4525*  There  is  an  annual  contribution  of  the  Grocers’ Company? — They  pay 
for  10  boys. 

4526.  At  what  age  do  they  come  to  the  Institution  at  Templemoyle,  in  general? 

The  age  required  by  the  regulations  is  14.  We  are  particularly  anxious  tliat 
they  should  be  rather  older,  because  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  have  them  retained 
a sufficient  length  of  time  at  the  school,  and  therefore  we  prefer  getting  them  at  16 
or  17.  In  particular  cases  they  are  taken  younger. 

4527*  What  number  of  years  do  they  generally  remain? — We  should  wish  to 
keep  them  from  three  to  four  years,  but  they  do  not  in  general  remain  so  long. 

4528.  If  they  remained  later  in  the  school,  do  you  not  suppose  that  the  profits 
of  the  establishment  would  increase?— There  is  no  doubt;  I look  upon  it  that 
during  the  first  year  they  are  of  very  little  use,  because  during  that  time  they  are 
obliged  to  unlearn  almost  every  thing  they  have  learned  during  their  life-time. 

4529;  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  the  agricultural  schools  in  Switzerland, 
the  pupils,  by  remaining  a little  longer  than  in  your  Institution,  have  been  enabled 
to  repay  the  outlay  which  is  required  for  their  early  education.  Could  not  asimil^ 
arrangement  be  made  with  advantage  in  Ireland  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  remain 
to  a certain  age  ? — I doubt  whether  any  farmer  would  submit  to  have  his  son 
retained  in  that  way  to  any  particular  age.  Besides  in  practice  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do;  if  they  do  not  wish  to  remain,  they  mav  do  something  for  which  they  would 
be  expelled.  j j o 

4530*  Are  the  pupils  in  any  way  allowed  to  profit  by  their  skill  or  industry  in 
the  they  get  no  part  at  present  of  the  profits  ot 


453^*  Are  the  pupih  then  left  to  their  own  sense  of  duty  whether  they  will 
exert  themselves  or  not? — No,  the  school  is  divided  into  two  equal  divisions ; one 
half  aie  m school  under  the  head  master,  in  which  they  are  instructed  in  spelhi^* 
^nghsh  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  construction  of  maps,  bon^* 
keeping,  as  applicable  to  farming  accounts,  Euclid’s  Elements,  trigonometry  m 
application  to  heights  and  distances,  and  land  surveying  together  with  the  use  01 
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the  water-level,  theodolite  and  chain.  The  other  division  is  at  work  under  the  Sir  R.  FergmoH. 
head  farnier,  and  they  are  subdivided  into  classes  under  monitors ; each  monitor  Bart.  m.  v. 

is  responsible  for  his  class.  The  committee,  or  some  member  of  it,  go  there  con-  

stantiv  s.nd  unexpectedly ; and  if  any  pupil  is  perceived  to  be  inattentive,  or  is  com-  August  i8a5- 
plained  of  as  such  by  the  master,  it  is  at  once  intimated  either  to  the  gentleman 
who  recommends  him,  or  to  his  father,  or  whoever  pays  for  him ; and  if  continued 
inattention  occurs,  it  is  j’ecommended  to  withdraw  him. 

4532.  Has  it  generally  been  observed  that  they  have  conducted  themselves  well? 

Extremely  wellj  we  have  had  very  few  cases  of  finding  fault  with  them  in  the 

school,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  them  in  after  life,  they  seem  to 
uave  behaved  extremely  well.  I will  deliver  in  a Return  of  the.  number  of  pupils  in 
each  year. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows  :] 

abstract  from  Books  of  re»;;>/£woyc  AgiucdltvraL  Sesiinary,  CoMuty  oi Londonderry, 
fur  Seven  and  a Half  Years. 


.Vitendsace 
of  Pupils. 

YEARS. 

BY  WHOM  PAID  POU, 

PiLceatE 

Landlords, 

Grocers'  Com- 
of  £^ndoii. 

Drapers’  Com- 
pany 

of  Loitdon. 

Commissioners 
of  Woods 
and  Works,  &c. 



1828 

l8 

12 

4 

43 

1829 

28 

11 

4 

_ 

40 

1830 

26 

10 

A 

- 

3S 

1831 

24 

10 

4 

- 

34 

183-2 

20 

10 

4 

— 

32 

1833 

18 

10 

4 

- 

36 

1834 

21 

10 

5 

- 

39 

1835 

24 

7 

5 

4 

159 

Number  of  Pupils  admitted  since  i8a8,  and  Names  of  Counties  from  whence  they  came. 


j 

a 

h 

ft 

< i 

i 

" J 

Dublin. 

Sligo. 

0 

1 

1 

« 

Waterford. 

0 

Scotland.  | 

TOTAL. 

8-3 

39 

I ^9 

2 

> 

1 5 

1 

1 1 

i 

2 

i 

4 ; 

159 

Employed  at  home  in  farming  and  otherwise 

— as  Land  Stewards 

— as  Schoolmaster  - 

— on  the  Ordnance  Survey 

— in  America  - - - 

Employment  not  known  - 

At  present  in  the  Seminary  - - - 


' 

1 60 

I 26 

^ J 

4 

5 

21 

: : 

- 

5 

38 

Total  - 

- 

*59 

Londonderry,  28  July  1835. 


Pitt  Skipton, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


. 4533-  Tor  what  number  have  you  accommodation  ? — We  have  buildings  suffi- 
cient for  100  to  be  lodged  and  boarded. 

4534;  You  have  stated  that  the  school  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  class  em- 
ployed in  study,  and  the  class  employed  in  labour ; do  they  take  those  different 
occupations  alternately,  or  is  there  one  class  always  occupied  in  labour,  and  another 
always  occupied  in  study  ? — They  take  them  alternately.  I will  deliver  in  a copy 
of  the  Report,  giving  the  course  of  instruction,  the  dietary,  the  division  of  hours, 
fhe  course  of  discipline,  and  the  general  regulations  of  the  school. 

[The  Report  q/’iS36  was  delivered  in;  vide  Appendix."] 

4535*  From  your  knowledge  of  the  school,  can  you  state  whether  those  regula- 
10ns  and  rules  continue  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to? — They  are,  but  this  report  was 

^30-  3 D 2 written 
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Sir  R.  Ferguson,  written  two  years  ago,  and  since  that  the  state  of  our  affairs  is  much  bett 
Bart.  M.  p.  have  gone  complfetely  round  the  farm,  so  as  to  break  up  each  of  the  divisio 

• 4536.  Is  there  a disposition  among  the  lower  classes  to  avail  themselv!*’  r 

I-!)  August  1835.  advantages  offered  by  this  school  r — It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  fa  ^ 
send  their  sons  to  it,  and  the  only  mode  of  doing  so  is  by  sendincr  the  so 
farmer;  and  when  his  neighbours  see  the  improvements  which  upoi°his 
makes  upon  his  farm,  I tiien  have  been  able  to  persuade  them  to  send  their*^*"^ 
before  that  it  was  very  little  short  of  coercion. 

4537.  It  arose  tiien  exclusively  from  ignorance,  and  from  not  knowincr  tlio ..  1 

of  the  Institution  ?-Certainly.  value 

4538.  And  is  it  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  proportion  as  you  continue  to  educal 
pupils,  it  will  be  easier  to  remove  such  obstructions  ? — We  hope  so,  as  the  Instit  ^ 
tion  becomes  more  known. 

4539-  The  Institution  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  full  state  of  efficiency  which  tnu 
contemplate,  as  there  are  only  38  pupils,  M-hereas  there  is  accommodation  for  100 
Would  you  be  glad  to  receive  the  remaining  number  to  complete  the  loo  from 
any  part  of  Ireland,  on  payment  by  each  of  1 0 /.  a year  ? — Of  course,  because  there 
is  a certain  advantage  in  the  expense  of  the  masters  not  bearing  proportionablv  so 
heavily  upon  our  funds,  and  we  would  hope  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  also 
in  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

4540.  If  the  number  were  complete,  the  farm  would  go  nearer  to  supportin®  the 

whole  Institution  ? — It  would.  ® 

4541.  It  appears  that  much  the  greater  number  of  pupils  have  come  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  ; do  you  suppose  that  this  circumstance,  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
Institution  being  more  known  in  the  north,  or  to  any  indisposition  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  to  frequent  such  institutions  ? — From  its  being  more  known  ia  the  north 
and  from  the  greater  number  of  the  subscribers  being  resident  there.  I cannot 
find  that  there  is  any  indisposition  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  frequent  the  Iiisti* 
tution  ; in  fact  we  have  had  more  applications  latterly  from  the  south  than  from 
the  north. 

4542.  You  stated  that  the  pupils  entered  at  the  age  of  14;  is  there  any  exami- 
nation required  previously  to  such  entrance?— There  is  no  examination,  but  the 
subscriber  that  recommends,  certifies  that  the  pupil  can  read  and  write,  and  is  of 
good  character. 

4543*  Reading  and  writing,  then,  is  the  only  previous  education  you  require?— 
It  is. 

4544*  With  what  branch  of  intellectual  education  does  the  pupil  begin  on  his 
admission  ; have  you  any  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  school,  or  anv  outline  of  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued? — I have  not,  but  I believe  they  are  nearly  those  of 
the  Kildare-street  Society. 

4545-  How  is  religious  instruction  provided  for? — It  is  given  on  Sundays;  it  is 
stated  in  the  first  and  twelfth  rules.  There  is  no  interference  of  any  kind  with  their 
religious  opinions. 

4546.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  observing,  in  subsequent  life,  the  conduct 
and  acquirements  of  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school,  and  have  you  found  that 
the  system  of  education  given  there  has  considerably  improved  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual habits? — The  committee  endeavour  always  to  trace  the  pupils,  and  we 
have  found  that  it  has  very  considerably  improved  them ; and  the  young  men 
themselves  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  looked  up  to  and  been  very  proud  of 
the  testimonials  they  received  at  the  school.  On  leavins  the  school  each  pupil 
leceives^  a testimonial  relative  to  his  conduct  during  the  period  he  has  been  there, 
given  him  by  the  head  farmer  and  head  master  as  to  his  proficiency  in  agriculture 
and  in  literature ; and  the  committee  generally  add  at  the  bottom  their  opinion  of 
his  conduct  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  school. 

4547-  R there  an  examination  of  the  pupil  held  on  leaving  the  school  r Not 
upon  leaving  the  school ; we  have  bad  once  or  twice  annual  examinations,  bnt  not 
regularly ; but  we  purpose  having  them  half-yearly. 

4548-  Do  you  find  that  the  literary  acquisitions  made  in  the  school  interfere  at 
all  with  the  disposition  of  the  pupils  to  manual  labour?— Not  at  all. 

4549*  Dpss  it  produce  any  discontent,  or  dislike  to  the  occupation  of  a farmer  r-- 
Ido  not  think  we  find  that  now;  at  first  the  former  agricultural  master  treate 
them  a little  too  much  as  pupils,  and  too  little  as  farmers’  sons,  and  the  cciase- 
quence  was  that  the  committee  thought  themselves  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to 
insist  that  the  work  of  the  farm  should  be  done  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  not 
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by  labourers  under  them.  That  however  was  not  tiie  fault  of  the  literary  education, 
but,  as  we  conceived,  the  fault  of  the  management  of  the  farmer;  however,  after 
beinff  spoken  to,  that  was  corrected,  and  we  find  that  the  work  of  the  farm  is  done 
bv  the  boys  cheerfully  and  well,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  take  a very  great  pride  in 
executing  the  work  properly. 

4550.  You  find  that  the  work,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  is  as  much  bond  fide 
work  as  that  upon  any  other  farm  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

4551.  Is  the  moral  conduct  of  the  young  men  equally  good? — The  moral  con- 
duct of  the  young  men  is  extremely  good,  and  I believe  I may  say  that  we  have 
not  been  obliged  to  expel  one. 

4552.  Do  you  find  them  in  after  life  inclined  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  their 
farming  occupations  with  reading  and  other  intellectual  and  useful  employments  ? — 
Yes,  we  find  that  some  of  them  have  been  taken  as  country  schoolmasters,  some 
have  gone  as  surveyors  under  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  a good  many  have  been 
emplo}'ed  by  the  different  gentlemen  who  bad  recommended  them,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  farmers  upon  their  estates,  and  inlaying  out  and  subdividing  the  farms 
upon  them. 

4553.  Have  you  observed  that  where  they  have  settled,  they  have  Iqd  gradually 
to  an  improved  description  of  farming? — Certainly;  I have  found  that  upon  my 
own  estate,  and  in  fact,  the  farming  in  our  neighbourhood  is  improving  with  a 
rapidity  that  is  quite  astonishing. 

4554.  Independently  of  the  improvement  in  the  aikivation  of  land,  has  the 
education  which  these  young  men  have  received,  led  to  better  habits  amongst  the 
large  body  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  country  ? — Certainly  ; I will  not  say  the 
education  which  these  young  men  have  received,  because  this  Institution  has  been 
so  lately  established ; but  we  find  the  rising  class  of  farmers  much  better  educated 
than  their  fathers  were,  and  consequently  a very  great  improvement  both  in  their 
morals,  particularly  as  to  the  state  in  which  they  return  from  fairs  and  markets, 
and  in  punctuality  and  order. 

4555  • Is  not  there  a great  want  experienced  in  Ireland  of  an  educated  class  of 
land  agents? — Yes;  I conceive  that  is  the  greatest  want  in  Ireland,  and  in  some 
cases  we  have  been  obliged  latterly  to  attempt  to  supply  that  deficiency  by  bringing 
over  farming  bailiffs  from  districts  in  Scotland,  which  appear  to  us  to  resemble  the 
districts  in  Ireland  in  climate,  produce,  quality  of  land,  &c.  &c. 

4556-  Were  an  education  given  to  the  Irish  peasantry  equally  good  with  that 
which  they  receive  in  Scotland,  do  you  suppose  that  they  would  not  as  easily  find 
employment  as  any  Scotch  stewards? — I should  think  that  they  would  be  much 
preferred  : I know  that  1 should  much  prefer  them. 

4557*  So  that  there  is  considerable  opening  for  profitable  occupation  in  that 
particular  branch  of  employment,  if  there  were  only  individuals  qualified  to  take 
advantage  of  it? — Very  considerable. 

4558.  And  if  so  in  the  north,  may  it  not  be  concluded  still  more  so  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland? — I know  less  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  I presume  it  would 
be  so. 

4559-  Is  there  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  where  those'  young 
men  are  settled,  to  adopt  their  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  improvements  ? 
The  farmers  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  very  unwilling  to  adopt  any  improvement 
until  they  see  it  practically  tried  by  a person  of  their  own  class  ; the5'  are  always 
suspicious  that  the  improvements  carried  on  by  gentlemen  arc  executed  at  an 
expense  with  which  they  could  not  compete ; but  they  are  very  ready  to  adopt  any 
miprovernent  which  they  perceive  to  succeed  with  one  of  their  own  class. 

45^0.  So  that  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school  of  which  you  have 
speaking,  is  found  to  be  a more  efficient  means  of  diffusing  skill  and  improvement 
in  agriculture  than  the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies,  where  gentlemen  for 
t e greater  part  are  the  experimenters  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  establishment 
0 such  seminaries  will  tend  to  introduce  a better  style  of  agriculture ; but  we  have 
ouiKl  the  greatest  advantage  in  what  were  called  the  branch  societies  attached  to 

North  West  Society.  The  parent  society  met  annually,  where  there  was  a show 
^ general  annual  meeting  of  the  gentlemen.  But  the  great  benefit 
r 11^.^  k'^  found  arise  was  from  the  district,  mostly  baronial  meetings,  which  were 
o u^’^och  societies,  in  which  the  gentlemen  immediately  resident  took  a 
tur^'  ^1  interest,  and  by  their  acting  occasionally  as  Judges,  viewing  the- 
clover,  and  , other  crops  they  passed  through,  not  only  their  own  properties, ' 

^ ose  of  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  a great  spirit  of  rivalry  was 
3 D 3 raised 


Sir  R.  Terguson^ 
Bart.  M.  i>. 


19  August  iSfjj. 
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Sir  R.  I'srguson,  .raised  both  among  the  farmers  and  among  landlords,  in  encouraaina 
Bart.  M.p.  improvement.  ^ ° agncultural 

, ~ 4561.  Are  the  pupils  in  this  Institution  allowed  to  attend  at  anv  nf  ti,„ 

9 ugus  1 35.  agricultural  exhibitions? — We  make  it  a rule  that  the  master  shall  attend 

at  every  agricultural  exhibition  or  branch  ploughing-match,  within  anv 
distance.  ” reasonable 

4562.  Are  there  annual  reports  published  by  the  Cominittee  of  the  n 

the  school  ? — Not  annually.  The  report  I have  handed  in  wLi  publishef^T 
two  years  ago,  and  we  shall  probably  publish  another  report  this  year 

4563.  Does  the  instruction  which  they  receive  extend  not  only  to  aericnlt 
improvement  but  to  domestic  economics,  the  improvement  of  their  hotisra  th 

of  their  children,  the  better  selection  and  management  of  their  clothins'  anrllA" 
important  objects  of  the  kind  ? — No,  it  does  not  extend  to  that.  We  have  ke  r 
very  much  to  agriculture  ; wc  are  now  establishing  a large  garden,  so  as  toinslr  '1 
them  in  gardening ; I mean  gardening  as  applicable  to  a farmer’s  varden  ™ 

4564-  Is  the  system  of  attaching  gardens  to  cottages  common  in  your  nartof 
the  country?— It  is  a system  that  we  are  anxious  to  introduce  as  much  as  possiblf 

4565-  Is  botany  or  horticulture  then  taught  in  reference  to  these  subjects  or  am- 
portion  of  chemistry,  in  reference  to  its  application  to  either  gardening  or  'avrieul 

our  wish,  in  establishing  the  school,  that”  tliere 
should  be  lectures  on  chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  Mr.  Murphy  was  at 
one  time  employed  to  lecture  there ; but  latterly  we  have  not  had  funds  for  cam-- 
iDg  those  intentions  into  execution. 

4506.  Is  there  any  chemical  apparatus  of  any  kind  existing  in  the  schooh 
' — INot  till  very,  recently. 

4567.  Is  there  any  botanical  collection,  or  any  botanical  garden  of  any  descrin- 

tion  r-  Not  when  I left  it,  but  they  spoke  of  establishing  one  this  spring,  and  have 
a collection  of  grasses.  r-  os 

4568.  Might  not  the  pupils  themselves  be  employed  iu  making  botanical  collec- 
tions, upon  the  principle  and  plan  iu  use  in  the  Hofwyl  and  Carra  establishments  = 
— ihey  might,  but  I do  not  know  that  we  have  yet  directed  their  attention  toil. 

4509.  u surveying  especially  attended  tor— Yes,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

4570.  Have  the  pupils  made  any  considerable  progress  in  either  ?— Those  that 
remain  there  any  length  of  time  make  considerable  progress  in  it. 

■ ^ superior  class  of  surveyors  to  those  usually  to  be  found 

in  coun  ry  istricts I have  found  them  so ; one  or  two  of  those  have  been  upon 
my  estate;  1 have  employed  them,  and  I have  found  them  very  correct;  Ishodd 
say  superior  to  the  general  class. 

1 pupils  educated  in  that  school  receive  higher  wages  when  em- 

ployed as  surveyors,  or  as  land  stewards,  than  others?— Those  that  we  Jenmv 
much  of  as  land  stewards,  have  been  generally  educated  by  the  gentlemen  that 

TCry  SVh 

pupils  of  the  school  in  transacting  the  money 
business  of  the  establishment,  m going  to  market  with  the  produce,  &c. 

f^armers  business  to  visit  the  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs, 
required,  or  anything  is  to  be  sold,  and  Ee  takes  one  or  two  of  the 
him,  as  nearly  as  can  be  in  rotation,  to  avoid  any  feeling  of 
^ ® ^ behaviour  and  attention.  The  system 

t the  school  is  this : the  head  farmer  directs  the  operations  generally ; under  him 
^fn^^nL^®  is  ceXhd  the  Superintendence  of  the  farm  for 

11  *1  beginning  of,  his  term  he  takes  up  from  the  former  superin- 
nnnn  H f implements,  all  the  cattle,  ail  the  horses,  everything  in  feet 
contams  a daily  entry  of  everything  that  is  done,  the 
quantity  of  oats  threshed,  and  how  disposed  of,  the  woi  done  by  the  horses, 
memhpv  is  done;  and  the  committee  or  individual 

“ 1 without  inspecting  his  book  to  see  that  it  is  kept 

’■  ^ entered  every  operation  on  the  farm.  From 

^ “counts  kept,  under  the  inspection  and 

dnection  of  the  head  master,  and  it  is  intended  to  bring  the  calculations  to  as  nice 
a degree  as  possible  as  to  the  produce  of  the  different  lelds.' 

4.574-  Are  the  pupils  taught  Drawing  iu  any  of  its  branches  ?-No,  I do  not 
believe  there  is  a master  to  teach  them  drawing 

4575-  Are 
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4575.  Are  they  made  acquainted  with  any  outline  of  those  parts  of  political  sir  Jt. 
economy,  which  may  be  applicable  to  their  own  particular  condition  ? — No.  Bart.  m.p. 

45-6.  Do  you  not  think  such  instruction  would  be  an  improvement? — I have  a 

stronv  idea  that  a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing  upon  those  points.  ^9  August  1835. 

4577-  stated  that  the  school  at  Fallowlea  did  not  succeed ; what  were  the 
causes  of  its  failure? — The  school  was  unknown,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take 
means  for  its  being  known  as  well  as  possible;  and  though  the  person  we  had 
at  the  head  of  it  was  a very  superior  person,  yet  from  its  being  unknown,  it  did 
not  succeed ; and  in  fact  at  that  time,  as  we  conceived,  there  was  a strong  pre- 
judice against  education  in  Ireland,  almost  all  the  northern  Irish  schools  had  then, 
descended  to  a very  low  ebb,  and  we  had  not  funds  to  continue  the  school  till  we 
could  overcome  the  prejudice. 

4578.  To  what  was  that  decline  attributable? — I do  not  know  exactly  to  what 
it  was  attributable,  but  tliere  was  at  that  time  a very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  , 
education  in  England  on  the  part  of  the  gentiy  in  Ireland  ; and  it  was  to  the  upper 
classes  that  we  looked  for  the  support  of  that  school,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  have 
funds  to  dedicate  to  the  lectures  and  other  things. 

4579.  'VYhat  was  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  the  school? — I do  not  think 
we  ever  had  more  than  eight  or  ten. 

4580.  What  was  the  sum  paid  for  education  ? — Sixty  guineas. 

4581.  Was  not  the  course  of  instruction  very  ample? — It  was  intended  to 
be  so. 

4582.  -And  principally  applicable  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  especially  to 
the  knowledge  most  suited  for  a country  gentleman  ? — It  was  intended  to  be  so. 

4583-  Was  any  objection  made  to  the  juxta-position  of  the  establishment  to  tlie 
Agricultural  school  at  Tetnplemoyle? — We  felt  that,  to  a certain  degree,  it  might 
be  open  to  that  objection,  but  that  objection  was  not  in  fact  made. 

4584.  On  what  system  was  the  institution  intended  to  be  established? — Much 
on  the  system  of  De  Fellenberg. 

4585.  Do  you  conceive  that  considerable  advantage  would  arise  from  the  juxta- 
position of  a school  for  the  upper  classes,  and  a school  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society  ? — I should  conceive  very  great  advantage  would  be- derived  from 
it,  provided  parents  could  be  assured,  from  tlie  character  of  the  school,  that  there 
would  not  be  too  much  communication  between  the  boys  of  the  different  ranks. 

4586.  Do  you  think  that  the  prejudice  has  in  any  way  diminished  in  Ireland 
against  systems  which  allow  the  two  classes  to  mix  together? — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  prejudice  as  regards  allowing  the  two  classes  to  mix  together  in  the 
school  or  at  lectures,  the  only  times  when  we  proposed  that  they  should  mix ; 
what  we  feared  was,  the  impression  of  their  being  too  much  together  out  of  school 
hours. 

4587.  Were  any  of  the  pupils  of  the  Templemoyle  school  admitted  to  any  of 
tlie  lectures  in  the  upper  school? — Our  intention  was  that  the  lectures  should  be 
at  the  agricultural  school,  and  that  the  pupils  of  the  upper  school  should  attend 
there  with  one  of  the  masters. 

4588.  Had  the  funds  been  adequate  for  the  Fallowlea  school,  and  had  it  conti- 
nued for  a certain  number  of  years,  would  you  apprehend  that  it  would  ultimately 
iiave  failed,  from  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  take  advantage  of 

I do  not  think  it  would  have  failed,  it  we  had  had  funds  to  carry  it  on  for 
some  time  longer. 

^ 4589.  Do  you  think  the  first  establishment  of  schools  of  this  kind  a fair  sub- 
ject for  the  application  of  Government  funds,  calling  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  guarantee  the  after-maintenance  of  the  school? — There  is  certainly 
veiy  great  difficulty  often  in  procuring  the  funds  for  the  first  outset,  but  there  ought 
to  be  great  caution  in  Government  doing  much  in  that  way : the  founders  would 
probably,  in  Ireland,  depend  too  much  on  the  State. 

4590-  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other' Agricultural  schools  in  Ireland? — 

-Inere  has  been  one  recently  formed  at  Ilolymonnt,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
tlie  head  farmer  who  was  at  Templemoyle  has  been  there  employed ; but  1 never 
nave  been  there,  and  I know  nothing  further  of  it  than  that. 

. 4591-  Would  you  recommend  the  formation  of  distinct  Agricultural  schools,  for 
instance,  on  a plan  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  or  the  annexation  to  the  ordi 

ary  i'arochial  school  of  a certain  portion  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural 

struction  ? — I should  prefer  the  agricultural  schools. 


030., 
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Daxid  B.  Bsid, 

M.  D. 


arid  Examined. 


David  Boswell  Reid,  jr.  d.,  called  in  ; 

4592.  you  reside  in  Edinburgh? — Ido. 

4593*  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  education  in  Edinburgh  r I have  4 

19  August  1835.  general  attention  to  the  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  I sfaould'wish  it  to?^° 
stood,  that  I have  been  devoting  myself  principally  to  the  extension  of  ed  ^ 
physical  science,  and  its  influence  upon  society.  “^cation  in 

4594-  Have  you  been  long  occupied  on  that  subject?— Durincr 

years.  ® ® 

4595-  Has  your  attention  been  directed,  not  merely  to  its  theory  but 
practical  enforcement  of  that  object?— To  the  practical  enforcement  of  it 

, 4596-  In  Edinburgh  alone,  or  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  ?— In  Edinburyh  ■ 
cipally,  but  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  at  the  request  of  difia-"”,' 

4597.  Has  your  attention  been  confined  to  the  higher  class  of  schools  or  h 

extended  to  schools  of  every  description  ?— It  has  been  extended  to  all  de’scrintl™. 
of  schools  where  they  have  introduced  those  subjects.  ^ 

4598.  To  what  schools  have  you  particularly  directed  your  attention  I— Th 
principal  schools  are,  the  University,  where  I was  engaged  at  one  time  under  nJ,' 
bar  circumstances,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain,  in  conductin«  an  indT 
pendent  class;  in  the  School  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Mechanics' Iustitii“o„ 
at  Leith,  and  in  my  own  classes,  where  I have  an  independent  establishment  a* 
present;  and  also  m seminaries,  where  I have  given  gratis  courses  for  the  norDosp 
ot  trying  experiments  at  different  ages,  as  to  the  introduction  of  physical  scienre  a- 
an  early  branch  of  education,  I have  a sketch  of  my  class-room  here,  which  ; iF 
show  the  extent  on  which  the  operations  are  carried  on  [producim;  the  samel  ffe 
have  TOO  furnaces  and  200  gas-burners,  and  hundreds  can  operate  at  the  same 

4599-,  What  branches  of  science  have  you  particularly  attended  to  r— Princroallv 
to  chemistry  ; every  thing  else  has  been  in  subordination  to  it.  ^ 

■ 1°°“'  Wfaot  “urse  have  you  adopted  to  diffuse  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences 
in  the  public  schools  with  which  you  have  been  acquainted  ? — Two  courses;  one 
a course  of  lectures,  the  other  a course  of  practice.  The  course  of  practice,  to  the 
extent  now  carried  on,  is  comparatively  of  very  recent  introduction,  becanse. 

iS°mowth  ^ only  within  the  last 

1 8 months  that  I have  fallen  upon  such  a system  as  has  enabled  me  to  render  it 
accessible  to  all  classes  of  society,  at  such  a moderate  charge  as  will  not  prevent 

those  m the  humblest  ranks  from  attending  to  it. 

has  been  principally  given  to  chemistry,  but  it  has  not 
excluded  other  branches  of  science  ?— No ; in  some  places  other  branches  of  scieoce 
nave  been  conjoined  with  it. 

in  7°^  State  to  what  extent  you  have  introduced  the  study  of  Chemistrv. 

in  ^ academies  ? — Several  individuals  taught  practical  chemistry 

rm^i  ^ cannot  take  the  merit  of  introducing  it  first  to 

notice  ,•  but  I am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  cultivated  to  any  extent,  or  rendered 
pera  ve  y any  public  board,  till  my  system  was  explained ; and  at  the  time 
were  no  classes  for  practical  chemistry  in  Edinburgh.  In.tiie 
g ass  o sc  ools,  I have  been  hitherto  engaged  solely  in  the  University  and  in 
Xn  and  the  object  there\as  been  to  introduce  a course  io 

go  through  every  important  subject  connected  with  che- 
rnnnZff abroad  as  engineers,  or  remaining  at  home  as  practical  men 
whirh  •7'  manufactories,  with  medicine,  or  other  branches  of  science  in 

A Jsimportant  to  have  a practical  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
inc?f  r'  syllabus  of  the  course  of  lectures  you  have  given  in  sucli 

Inch  Of  Practical  Chemistry.”  which  is  the  guide  to 

to  be  performed,  being  detailed  in  all  its  minutise.  A second 
edition  of  this  work  has  been  published. 

Snltlutn  rh  particularly  adapted  lo  the  upper  classes  of  schools?— 

soiely  to  those  who  are  presumed  to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  che- 
mistry, as  being  engaged  in  it  professionally,  or  from  a wish  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  it.  ' 

4603.  Does  it  contain  applications  of  Chemistry  not  only  to  the  purposes  of 
medicine  but  to  the  useful  arts  .r— It  contains  the  elements  of  the  science  reduced 
to  practice  ; hut  at  the  same  tune,  the  specific  application  of  chemistry,  in  ad  its 

minuOas. 
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linutiie  to  any  individual  art,  would  occupy  so  mucli  time,  and  so  large  a portion 

the  'voi'kj  tt  was  not  attempted  to  enter  upon  them  in  ail  their  details. 

I have  also,  the  press  at  present,  a small  Test-book  for  Students  of  Chemistry, 
in  which  tlie  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  the  science  are  explained  ; having 
found  that  with  lars^e  elementary  works  the  young  student  has  move  difficulty  in 
selectinsi  the  facts  he  ought  to  learn,  than  in  studying  them  after  they  are  distinctly 

laid  before  him.  , . . . , . 

4D06.  The  course  then  is  of  that  description  that,  whilst  U gives  a general 
knowledge,  it  prepares  sufficiently  for  the  more  specific  studies  of  the  professional 
classes  ?—Quite  so. 

4607.  Have  you  published  any  work  applicable  especially  to  any  one  of  these 
professions  r — My  engagements  have  not  hitherto  permitted  me. 

460S.  What  period  would  a course,  such  as  you  describe  for  the  upper  class 
of  schools,  take,  with  the  experiments  you  have  noticed  in  your  work? — I should 
consider  that  a course  of  six  months  \vould  be  absolutely  necessary  to  go  through 
it  in  a proper  manner.  At  present  we  have  only  three-months’  courses,  the 
Boards  requiring  no  more;  but  the  students  state  that  they  go  through  Ihe 
matter  rather  too  quickly  ; and  if  we  condense  the  course  by  leaving  out  any  of  the 
subjects,  they  are  dissatisfied.  At  present  the  public  opinion  seems  fluctuating  in 
the  study  of  the  science,  between  lectures  and  practice ; and  there  is  so  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  together,  and  to 
establish  a middle  course:  were  it  possible  to  unite  the  public  opinion,  so  that  one 
course  should  be  given  partly  lectures  and  partly  practice,  the  lecturer  expatiating 
upon  what  might  be  more  abstruse,  and  the  students  seeing  those  experiments 
which  were  rare  and  exceedingly  expensive,  while  they  were  taught  to  perform  all 
the  others,  the  students  would  be  enabled  to  save  at  least  three  months  of  their 
time  in  an  extended  course  of  chemistry  conducted  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable expense. 

4609.  Do  not  you  consider  it  absolutely  requisite,  for  giving  not  only  a general 
know  ledge  of  the  science  but  for  encouraging  habits  of  generalization,  that  courses 
of  lectures  should  be  given  in  connexion  with  practice? — I have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  in  a course  of  practice,  the  lecturer  always  communicating  with  his 
pupil,  a more  effective  course  of  instruction  is  carried  ; but  it  is  neither  so  cheap 
nor  so  popular.  I have  always  a course  of  lectures,  which  are  given  continuously, 
upon  that  subject ; but  Avhat  I state  is  this,  that  our  practical  class  is  too  much 
curtailed.  The  practical  course  includes  nothing,  almost,  that  is  not  done  at  the 
lectures ; and  to  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  public  to  extend 
the  practical  course,  which  I cannot  get  done  at  present,  at  least,  I wish  to  curtail 
the  lectures,  and  to  conjoin  the  two  in  one ; it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
students,  because,  at  present,  if  they  attend  a three-months  practical  course,  and  a 
six-months  course  of  lectures,  which  they  all  do  who  belong  to  the  class  now 
alluded  to,  tliey  complain  invariably  that  the  practical  class  is  too  short.  If  any 
one  looks  over  the  number  of  subjects  introduced  in  a three-months  practical 
course,  he  will  see  that  it  h quite  impossible,  according  to  the  present  system,  to 
meet  those  two  difficulties,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger  of  missing  some- 
thing of  importance,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  students’  saying  that  you  are 
extending  tlie  time  too  much. 

4610.  Are  the  students  allowed  to  perform  these  experiments  themselves  after 
the  lectures,  or  are  they  performed  by,  or  directly  under  the  inspection  of  the 
teacher? — In  the  practical  course,  the  students  are  operating  from  the  time  they 
come  in  to  the  time  they  go  out,  and  I explain  every  thing  that  is  going  on;  I 
inverse  with  them,  and  they  are  invited  to  put  questions.  I will  explain  the  way 
lu  which  it  is  done  : the  students  arrange  themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  operatin« 
tables,  so  that  while  I can  see  every  thing  that  is  going  on,  the  pupils  have  also  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  information  which  they  gain,  while  also  observing 
the  experiments  and  processes  conducted  by  those  around  them.  They  operate  two 
and  two ; and  whenever  all  the  minutim  connected-  with  any  operation  have  been 
adjasted,  one  continues  to  watch,  while  the  other  examines  more  [larticularly  what 
me  rest  may  be  doing,  for  even  when  the  operations  performed  by  the  whole  are 
similar,  numerous  differences  often  present  themselves,  so  that  even  from  the 
allure  of  an  operation  with  some,  where  so  many  are  operating,  the  investigation 
ot  the  cause  becomes  highly  interesting.  On  returning  to  his  post,  the  °otber 
n ividual,  -who  was  operating  with  him,  is  now  relieved,  and  makes  a similar 
ciicuit.  But  there  are  also  a great  number  of  experiments  carried  on-which  each 
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Dazul  B.  Reid,  peiloi'ms  individually,  and  practical  exercises  are  continuallv  vivp 

»i-D,  enabled  to  enter  upon  them,  ^ “ tl'ey  are 

„ 4611.  What  you  have  now  stated  relates  to  your  o,vn  estaUid 

19  August  1835.  lectures  in  schools  would  the  case  be  different? — In  giviinr  lectu”*'”V 

are  invited  to  put  questions  after  the  lecture,  but  it  would  be°too  much  **“‘*'"b 
to  the  business  were  they  to  do  it  at  the  moment ; and  therefnrp  a ■ 
a different  way.  " ““aged  in 

4612.  Are  they  required  to  write  an  account  of  the  experiments  p Ti 

recommended,  but  so  much  time  is  lost  often  by  a vast  number  of  stud  't  ^ “ 
down  what  is  in  a book,  that  they  are  requested  to  write  particular  T” 
preference  to  noting  down  in  the  practical  class.  At  first  a oreal  “'f  “ 

notes,  but  unless  they  take  notes  with  rapidity,  and  have  been  traine'd”t  “ '!* 
lose  so  much  of  the  experimenting,  that  they  do  not  get  the  same  benefit  7' 
consequence  of  this  I have  resorted  to  some  exercises.  , ’ ““ 

4613.  Do  you  require  that  these  exercises  should  be  not  only  nerfu™  j • 
writing,  but  by  experiments?— In  both  ways;  there  are  certain  days  set  anr,” 
which  there  IS  placed  before  the  students  any  materials  which  they'mav  h ive 

or  operated  with  from  a certain  time;  they  are  requested  to  find  out  by  r»k 
already  laid  down  to  them,  what  those  are.  When  any  one  aives  an  oniLi, 
a subject,  he  is  asked  why  he  has  given  that  opinion"^  An'other  ^£1,"  -S 
of  It ; then  reasons  are  given  why  it  should  be  tried  according  to  the  one  vievr,,, 
the  other ; so  that  they  are  all  upon  the  alert,  and  all  anxious  to  find  out  ivki 
should  be  done.  I his  takes  place  more  or  less  every  week,  according  as  we  W 
that  the  students  are  prepared. 

4614.  What  time  do  you  give  in  general  for  each  lecture.^— One  hour  and  th, 
average  number  of  hours  is  about  150  for  the  winter  lectures,  and  60  for  tks 

ra-Ni  ^ are  also  allowed  t“e 

piivilege  of  entering  the  room  to  perform  some  particular  set  of  experiments  that 
require  more  time,  at  an  extra  hour  ; for  instance,  experiments  upon  the  blow-nine 

th?ve1S''Y'““";  “If  '?■  “PP^ratus  for  themselves  whea 

hey  aie  abioad  and  at  a distance  from  any  ordinary  source  of  apparatus. 

f'l.'im'w  Edinburgh  have  you  given  these  courses  of  practical 

uieunstiy  I have  given  them  in  my  own  class,  in  the  University,  in  the  School  of 
Alta,  and  111  some  minor  institutions. 

cxcIusivcly  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
Committee  with  a description  of  its  extent 
square,  and  is  supported  upon  chimnb 
capable  of  commanding  loo  furnaces  all  at  work  at  the  same  time.  The  ground 
^1 1^-  flues  and  drains  in  every  direction,  and  to  assist  in  operatious 

tli^  I ’ gas-burners,  which  can  be  brought  into  play  at 

11!  important  apparatus,  and  a select  series  of  specimens, 

vranrec”  ^ students,  and  there  are  also  upon  the  wall  symbolical 

^ principal  processes  of  chemistry,  so  that  when  a student 

either  explained  to  him  vivd  voce,  or  he  is  refeited  to  some 
hi?  wliere  upon  the  wall  he  sees  in  full  detail  an  answer  to 

diagrams  are  arranged  in  such  a manner,  that  by  a single 
at  once  acquires  much  information.  To  the  left  he  sees  the 
quantities  of  the  materials  used,  then  their  composition,  where  that 
‘in-ftn^or,  drawn  from  this  point  the  mode  in  which  the  new 

r ^ extreine  right  there  are  the  names  and 

Hip  tI  f^v  1 PJ’oducts.  formed.  The  diagrams  upon  the  wall  are  printed  in 
home  ^ Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  reference  at 

assisted  in  this  practical  course  by  any  other  teachers?— No 
thfir  i?  assists  me,  but  I have  three  men  who  are  always  ready  to  do  everything 
renair  ® ^ Several  mechanics,  who  keep  the  gas-work,  &c.  in 

required^"  whom  I can  always  call  upon  when  any  additional  assistance  is 

intfflf'  of  pupils  that  generally  attend  your  courser-Tbe 

enmfl'’  I a ff my  own  classes  is  about  300  annually  ; the  number  attend- 
ing couises  at  different  institutions  with  which  I am  connected,  varies  from  200  to 
500.  Jn  the  practical  classes,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  six  or  eight  in  the  (lay, 
the  number  varies  very  much;  we  are  limited  to  25  in  a practical  course,  but  ive  have 
couises  at  which  there  are  only  eight.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  carrying 

Oil 
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. . joufse  is  the  expense  and  the  limitation  ; so  that  were  it  not  in  the  hope  Daiid  S.  Beid, 
n",  it  would  be  put  on  a better  footing,  so  far  as  the  limitation  is  concerned,  few 
7m\i  be  willing  to  carry  it  on,  being  convinced  that  it  is  often  carried  on  at  a very  ^ 

-eat  loss  though  there  may  he  abundance  ot  pupds.  ^ 

° atiio  Do  the  pupils  supply  the  materials  .'—The  pupils  pay  three  guineas  for 
three  inonths,  and  nothing  else  ; they  are  told  that  they  are  to  pay  for  breakage  ; 
but  this  is  not  always  collected.  , j , ■ 

4(520.  Do  you  think,  with  the  arrangements  you  have  adopted,  there  is 
nmcirr'isk  of '^accident  occurring  in  the  class-room? — So  little,  where  proper 
attention  is  paid,  and  where  proper  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  students 
entJaTin^f  in  experiments  without  previous  communication  with  the  teacher,  that 
I hifve°not  had  one  accident  in  my  class-room  within  the  seven  years  since 
I commenced.  At  the  same  time  I must  mention,  that  were  it  not  for  the  utmost 
vigilance,  and  keeping  the  most  strict  order  amongst  them,  they  would  begin  and 
experiment  indefinitely  amongst  themselves,  and  we  should  all  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. To  prevent  accidents,  no  experiment  is  permitted  to  be  performed  but 
those  laid  down  in  the  syllabus,  without  previous  communication  with  the  teacher  ; 
but  all  who  may  wish  to  see  any  additional  illustration  are  invited  to  make  such 
a communication,  and  then  every  facility  is  given,  where  it  can  be  performed. 

4621.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  these  injunctions? — I fiiid  it 
extremely  easy,  by  preventing  them  from  gathering  into  parties,  and  always  giving 
them  something  to  do.  ■ 

4622.  At  w'hat  age  do  your  pupils  generally  begin  the  practical  course?— At 
almost  all  ages  ; at  present  I am  scarcely  able  to  answer  that  question  so  precisely 
as  might  be  wished,  because  the  plan  of  teaching  upon  this  extended  system  is 
altogether  new,  and  there  are  otten  in  the  same  room  officers  of  the  army  and 
navv,  young  lads  fresh  from  the  High  School,  and  gentlemen  of  4®,  5^^ 

even  70,  engaged  with  one  another,  experimenting  in  the  very  same  class  j but 
I should  presume  that  the  average  age  is  somewhere  between  10  and  25* 

4623.  Do  you  divide  them  into  parties? — They  are  not  divided  into  parties, 
except  where  some  come  forward  who  have  some  special  object  in  view  ; but  they 
are  all  divided  so  far  that  they  operate  two  and  two  together,  this  being  considered 
as  another  means  of  preventing  accident,  never  to  allow  any  to  operate  singly  at 
first. 


4624.  Do  the  students  in  the  class-rooms  at  the  same  time  go  through  the 
same  practical  course,  or  through  different  parts  of  the  same  course? — Our 
arrangement  in  the  practical  course  is  this,  when  anything  very  important  is  to  be 
studied,  whether  a simple  illustration  of  a fact,  or  connected  more  especially  with 
manipulation,  every  individual  operates ; but  when  the  manipulation  is  easy,  and 
when  it  is  merely  to  see  the  effect  of  some  experiments  very  easily  performed, 
some  may  do  one  and  some  another,  all  looking  on  at  the  same  time. 

4625.  At  whose  choice  is  the  selection  of  these  experiments? — The  selection 
of  the  experiments  is  entirely  my  own  arrangement,  but  every  facility,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  course  which  the  student  attends,  is  given,  accord- 
ing to  his  profession,  and  select  courses  are  also  adapted  to  the  particular  profes- 
sions. Some  gentlemen,  much  interested  in  chemical  pursuits,  operate  in  the 
laboratory  eight  or  10  hours  daily  for  several  months. 

4626.  You  generally  lecture  every  day  in  the  class-room? — Every  day. 

4627.  Is  it  open  to  the  public? — The  lecture  is  not  essentially  connected  with 
the  practical  course ; it  is  quite  independent,  and  it  is  open  to  all  strangers  and 
visitors ; but  those  that  are  regularly  attending,  pay  a fee. 

4628.  Are  these  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments  ? — To  a great  extent.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  one  subject  \?hich  has  been  made  a peculiar  object  of 
attention  in  connexion  with  experiments,  and  which  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  that  is  the  introduction  of  a Note-book  in  physical  sciences.  So  far  as  I have 
perceived,  the  difficulty  which  the  student  has  to  encounter,  I think  is  not  any 
want  of  capability  in  himself,  or  any  want  of  willingness  to  pay  much  attention’ 
to  the  subject,  but  to  select  from  more  extended  treatises  those  fundamental  facts 
with  which  he  should  be  acquainted;  and  were  there  introduced  into  every  depart- 
ment of  physical  education,  a short  sketch  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  science, 

I am  convinced  it  would  save  them  three-fourths  of  their  time.  I speak  this  after 
conversing  with  2,000  students  who  have  attended  my  courses  ; they  have  stated, 
“ I am  willing  to  do  this,  but  I am  atlending  four  or  five  different  subjects,”  (I  am 
alluding  more  particularly  to  the  medical  students,)  “ and  when  I -come  home  and 

630.  3 E 2 take 
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David  B.  Reid,  take  my  four  or  five  books  of  1,000  pages  each,  I am  overcome  with  diffic  If 
M.  point  out  anything  that  is  essential,  and  I will  learn  it and  with  that  view  1 1 ’ 

published  the  short  Note-book  already  referred  to,  which  contains  all  the  f 

19  August  1835.  jnental  facts  of  the  science.  I have  said,  when  you  have  made  vour^l 
acquainted  with  this  basis,  then  extend  as  you  please.  In  fact,  with  the  stud 
the  difficulty  is  not  to  learn  but  to  select.  In  this  Note-book  I use  sytnboM 
illustration  to  a great  extent,  and  I have  found,  in  all  classes  of  society  who  ha^ 
attended  my  courses,  that  after  all  that  has  been  said  against  symbolical  ren'''^ 
sentation,  still,  when  properly  introduced  and  not  pressed  too  quickly  upon 
minds  of  the  students,  it  gives  them  a facility  and  a power  of  uiiderstandino  / 
science  which  their  exercises  have  proved  promotes  much  their  progress  in 
the  study  of  the  science.  '' 

4629.  Is  it  not  the  general  course  of  the  mind,  when  engaged  in  study  after 
having  collected  a certain  quantity  of  facts,  to  abridge  the  expression  of  the*  result 
in  every  practicable  manner,  and  is  not  that  symbolical  representation  only  a more 
concise  mode  of  expression  ? — It  is,  upon  the  same  principle  that  I mentioned  but 
also  it  gives  a facility  of  understanding  the  subject  which  no  lengthened  detail' cau 
ever  do. 

4630.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  Committee  a description  of  the 
symbolical  language  which  you  use  for  the  illustration  of  your  practical  course*'— 
I follow  very  nearly  the  system  of  Berzelius  in  the  selection  of  symbols  for 
elements,  but  have  made  one  or  two  alterations  and  additions,  partly  to  allow  of 
their  being  printed  with  greater  facility  and  less  chance  of  error  from  any  accident 
with  the  types,  and  partly  tc»  render  them  more  extensively  useful.  Bat  the 
system  of  diagrams  I have  introduced  are  used  to  a great  extent ; these  I found 
of  most  advantage  in  enabling  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
and  then,  when  he  has  thoroughly  comprehended  it,  the  symbols  may  be  used  to 
assist  recapitulation.  The  subjoined  diagram  represents  in  full  detail  a very 
complicated  case  of  chemical  action,  viz.  the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide  from 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  the  single  line  at  the  bottom  expresses  the  same  synibol- 
lically;  the  first  gives  distinctness,  and  the  latter  condenses,  as  it  were,  the 
expression  of  the  facts  represented. 


2.  Oxide  of  Nitrogen  ( NiU'oUs  Oxide  Jfrom  Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 

Before  Decomposition.  Products. 


Nitrate  of  1 
Ammoma«^ 
71  grains.  I 


^Ox.  8 ^22  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

I Ox.  8. 22  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 


Nitric  I Ox.  8. 
Acid  54.  ] Ox.  8. 

Ox.  8^ 
hNit.  14-' 
rNit.  14/ 
. Amra.  I Hyd.  1 
17.  IHyd.l. 
iHyd.  1. 


So  Water. 


Symb. : ; N + N = 3-H&2-N. 


4631-  Have  you  found  great  advantage  arising  from  the  application  of  this 
symbolical  language? — Very  great;  it  reduces  the  knowledge  to  a specihe  form, 
so  that  can  count  and  weigh  and  measure  it,  as  it  were. 

4632.  Do  you  find  it  much  superior  to  the  nomenclature  actually  in  use  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  and  retaining  information  ? — A great  number  of  chemists 
are  now  introducing  it  to  a great  extent,  and  I think  I may  say  it  is  very  superior 
to  the  system  of  symbols  used  some  time  ago ; at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to 
mention,  that  intimately  as  the  subjects  of  nomenclature  and  symbols  are  connected, 
they  are  usually  considered  independent  of  each  other,  at  present,  by  professional 
chemists. 

4633*  Is  the  course  that  you  give  in  your  classes  recognized  by  the  professorsof 
the  University  ? — Not  by  the  professors  of  the  University,  but  it  is  recognized  by 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards,  and  by 
a number  of  other  public  boards  for  education. 

4634.  Do  you  connect  with  it  any  course  of  mineralogy  ?-*I  do  not  always 
specially  connect  any  course  of  mineralogy  with  it,  but  all  the  students  engaged  *n 
analytical  mineralogy  have  before  them  a series  of  specimens  of  minerals,  'vhich 
they  continually  consult. 
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4635.  Do  you  extend  its  applications  to  Geology  r — To  a very  considerable 
extent.  Those  engaged  in  mineralogy  and  geology  make  excursions  with  me  into 
the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  we  analyse  minerals  upon  the  spot,  but  more 
frequeiitlv  we  bring  home  specimens,  which  tiien  become  the  subjects  of  chemical 
examination. 

4(530.  Have  you  a museum  attached  to  the  class-room  ? — I have  one  in  progress  ; 
it  includes  a very  considerable  number  of  the  most  esseniial  specimens ; but 
still  as  the  whole  of  this  establishment  has  been  erected  at  my  own  expense, 
I have  not  been  able  to  put  it  upon  such  a footing  as  to  embrace  large  and  high- 
priced  specimens,  though  so  far  as  utility  is  looked  to,  it  fully  answ’ers  the  purpose 
intended. 

4637.  Have  you  introduced  any  portion  of  this  course  of  practical  Chemistry 
into  any  elementary  schools  at  Edinburgh? — I have  applied  the  system  generally, 
but  modified  considerably,  to  the  School  of  Arts,  and  also  to  some  other  institutions 
in  Edinburgh;  in  fact  there  has  been  a Normal  school  established  in  my  lecture- 
room;  a number  of  teachers  have  come  lately  to  be  instructed  in  the  method  of 
teaching  chemistry,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  as  an  elementary  branch  of 
education.  From  one  district  of  Scotland  alone  there  was  a letter  addressed  to  me 
from  a great  number  of  different  teachers,  who  had  united  together  for  this  purpose  j 
and  in  Ireland  I was  requested  to  return  and  explain  to  a society  of  teachers  more 
particularly  the  views  that  I had  stated  to  the  statistical  section  of  the  British 
Association  there,  as  they  stated  that  they  were  anxious  to  introduce  the  plan  into 
their  schools. 

4638.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  introducing  it  into  the  School  of  Arts  ? — 
None  whatever;  on  the  contrary  the  committee  publicly  expressed  an  opinion  of 
the  advantages  which  they  considered  would  result  from  its  introduction  ; at  first, 
many  considered  it  impracticable,  but  by  giving  a gratis  course  to  lOO  people,  in 
which  there  were  altogether  12,000  experiments  peiformed,  and  throwing  open  my 
rooms  to  the  public  to  see  it  in  operation,  the  objections  urged  against  it  were  seen 
to  be  without  foundation. 

4639.  In  applying  it  to  Elementary  schools,  do  you  find  it  difficult  to  adapt 
such  a course  to  the  state  of  elementary  education  ? — I have  found  no  difficulty  in 
adapting  a course ; but  hitherto,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I have  been  more 
engaged  in  putting  the  teachers  themselves  upon  the  system,  than  in  actually  intro- 
ducing it  into  a variety  of  schools. 

4640.  Has  it  been  introduced  into  many  schools  in  Scotland  ? — In  many  schools 
the  teachers  have  informed  me  that  it  is  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  within  the  last 
two  months  some  teachers  xvho  have  studied  in  my  laboratory  have  already  an- 
nounced chemistiy  as  a branch  of  education  to  be  introduced  in  their  academies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

4641.  The  great  difficulty,  in  courses  of  this  kind,  is  the  want  of  proper  appa- 
ratus ; how  have  you  obviated  that  difficulty  in  the  minor  schools  ? — In  this  way  ; 

I propose  that  all  experiments  be  arranged  into  two  classes;  first,  those  that  are 
more  difficult  of  illustration,  then  those  that  are  more  easy  : with  respect  to  those 
that  are  more  easy,  those  may  be  arranged  entirely  according  to  the  convenience 
and  circumstances  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are  to  be  shown ; and  the  use  of 
a little  piece  of  apparatus  which  I introduced,  after  a good  deal  of  examination, 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  opening  and  awakening  the  minds  of  the  students  to  all 
the  essential  elements  of  the  science,  and  also  for  enabling  the  teacher  to  introduce 
a certain  amount  of  practice,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  experi- 
ment for  themselves.  1 his  material  has  been  in  use  for  a considerable  time,  at 
least  tor  a year_  in  Edinburgh.  _ It  is  merely  the  flat  pieces  of  glass  that  glaziers 
thiow  away  ; with  these,  and  witli  one  or  two  test-tubes,  a pneumatic  trough,  a few 
jars,  and  a retort  and  receiver,  I have  been  able  to  give  a course  of  chemistry  ; for 
with  those  flat  pieces  of  glass  we  can  dissolve,  we  can  boil,  we  can  filter,  we  can 
crystalize,  and  we  can  imitate,  by  means  of  a blow-pipe  lamp,  with  them  all 
lurnace  operations ; so  that  so  far  as  showing  phenomena  is  necessary,  a penny 
expended  upon  the  glass  dips  will  enable  the  students  to  lay  in  a stock  of  apparatus 
sumcieiit  to  go  through  thousands  of  test  experiments. 

404‘'2.  Is  the  apparatus  which  you  have  reduced  to  so  small  a compass,  one 
^ icb  IS  to  be  had  in  Edinburgh  by  the  schools  generally,  or  is  it  confined  to 
le  use  of  the  pupils^  whom  you  yourself  have  educated  ? — The  apparatus 
u ed  to  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  MH^arlane’s,  at  the  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh, 
n was  intended  to  assist  in  the  introduction  of  chemistry  in  all  academies, 
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whether  the  teacher  had  attended  any  of  my  classes  or  not.  It  is  tioiv 
years  since  I recoimnended  strongly  a number  of  different  individuals  to 
a portable  laboratory,  upon  the  plan  I recommended,  but  none  would  unde« 
till  witliin  the  last  year  or  two,  when  the  system  I proposed  to  be  introduced  in^  li 
schools  and  academies  had  become  better  known  to  the  public.  I mav  u 
mention,  that  there  is  at  present  publishing  a short  description  of  the 
which  is  essential  for  conducting  a complete  course  of  experiments,  or  at  1 
complete  to  a certain  extent,  in  parochial  schools  and  other  seminaries  for  el 
mentary  education,  and  in  that  I recommend  the  apparatus.  The  description  oF 
the  apparatus,  however,  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  guide  any  one,  wherever  hem 
procure  what  he  requires,  in  selecting  both  it  and  the  materials  that  may  be  m2 
generally  useful. 

4643.  What  is  the  expense  of  such  an  apparatus? — The  expense  of  the  apparatus 
including  materials,  would  amount  from  about  2/.  10  to  5 1.,  accordim/ to  wh^ 
additions  may  be  taken  with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I should’recominend  the  little 
tract  I have  alluded  to,  to  be  consulted,  to  enable  any  one  more  easily  to  adapt  his 
expenditure  according  to  the  facilities  he  may  have. 

464^1.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  favour  the  Committee  with  a copv  of  that 
tract  ? — I will  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  whenever  it  is  published ; "it  would 
have  been  published  by  this  time,  had  I not  been  called  away  from  Edioburob. 

4645.  Is  it  possible  with  your  apparatus,  and  with  only  such  instruction  as  the 
pupil  could  attain  by  his  own  exertions,  to  make  any  considerable  progress  ia  the 
elements  of  Chemistry  ? — I should  consider  that  with  that  tract,  and  with  the  illus- 
trations, any  active  boy  may  be  put  upon  a method  of  experimenting  himself,  the 
system  of  manipulation  is  so  extremely  easy,  and  be  enabled  to  illustrate  e.xperi* 
mentally  a great  number  of  the  more  important  experiments  described  in  text- 
books. 

4646.  May  teachers  who  have  not  obtained  a knowledge  of  Chemistry  thus  be 
enabled,  after  a little  tinje  and  exertion,  to  instruct  a class  in  the  elementary  schools, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  apparatus  and  the  tract  ? — I should  certainly  consider 
that  they  would  be  quite  capable  of  doing  so,  but  at  the  same  time  I should  re- 
commend in  the  strongest  manner,  that  whenever  it  was  possible,  they  should 
endeavour  to  get  from  two  to  five  practical  lessons;  one  for  instance  upon 
pneumatic  apparatus,  another  upon  furnaces,  another  upon  the  blow-pipe  and  tube 
apparatus,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  such  an  amount  of  knowledge, 
as  would  be  of  vast  use  to  them,  and  facilitate  greatly  their  future  labours; 
at  tlie  same  time,  though  the  tract  would  guide  them  principally  in  the  selection 
of  apparatus  and  experiments,  they  would  require  some  other  works  to  guide  tliem 
in  the  more  detailed  explanations. 

4647.  Is  there  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  using  this  apparatus.'— 
1 should  consider  not,  the  quantities  operated  upon  are  so  exceedingly  small;  no 
more  is  used  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  developc  the  phenomena,  and  toenable 
the  experiments  to  be  performed  with  facility ; and  even  on  this  scale;  the  per- 
forming of  the  experiments  has  been  found  to  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  a mind  that 
lias  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  while  it  is  perfectly  effective  in  the 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science. 

4648.  Does  it  comprehend  the  experiments  upon  gases? — A considerable  number 
of  them  may  be  introduced  by  using  tube  apparatus. 

4649.  Is  there  not  considerable  danger  from  such  experiments? — The  quantities 
of  gas  prepared  being  so  small,  except  where  they  are  not  of  a dangerous  nature, 
I should  apprehend  there  is  no  danger,  where  they  pay  proper,  attention  to  the 
iundaniental  rules  to  guard  against  accidents,  which  I have  put  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,  to  which  I have  alluded ; but  no  one 
should  be  considered  competent  to  give  instructions  on  this  subject,  who  is  net 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  informing  himself  as  to  the  precautions  attending 
dangerous  experiments. 

4650.  Is  the  apparatus  sufficiently  exten.sive  to  admit  of  its  being  applied  to  the 

testing  of  minerals  ? — It  might  be  used  for  a great  number  of  purposes,  but  an 
apparatus  could  not  be  procured  at  so  low  a price,  that  would  be  sufiicientfor  2 
investigations  upon  minerals.  The  tests  it  includes  are  however  sufficient  for  ex- 
amining generally  a number  of  minerals.  ^ 

4651.  Have  you  any  apparatus  complete  for  these  double  purposes  r—ih® 
mode  in  which  I have  recommended  them  to  proceed  is,  generally  to  adapt  ui' 
apparatus  according  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  those  who  obtain  them;  for  ^ 
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there  are  such  a great  number  of  chemical  apparatus  makers,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  fitting  up  cheQiical  apparatus  to  any  extent,  and  there  is  such  a variety  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  apparatus  required  for  particular  purposes,  that  if  any  one 
orders  what  he  wants,  he  can  get  it  fitted  up  in  any  way  he  may  -wish. 

4053.  Do  you  think  that  mineralogy  is  as  fair  a subject  of  study  for  elemen- 
tary schools  as  chemistry? — I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I consider  mine- 
ralogv,  geology  aad  natural  philosophy,  and  a number  of  other  branches,  to 
have  as  fair  a claim  as  chemistry  ; but  chemistry  being  a science  which  is  perhaps 
more  accessible  than  any  other,  from  the  plan  I have  described,  and  more  striking 
in  its  effects  upon  the  mind,  my  opinion  was  that  if  chemistry  were  once  introduced, 
tlie  others  would  naturally  follow. 

4653.  And  you  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  apparatus  for 
a school  at  a moderate  price  for  all  these  purposes  ? — Certainly  not ; for  instance, 
there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  mineralogy  so  interesting  to  begin  with  as  the  Instory 
of  different  geological  specimens  of  our  own  country,  and  of  the  simple  minerals 
which  they  include ; and  were  cabinets  of  those  geological  specimens  to  be  made 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  some  facilities  given  by  some  of  the  proprietors  of 
different  estates  who  have  quarries  in  their  possession,  I have  no  doubt  tliat,  with 
a little  arrangement,  a set  of  geological  specimens  for  the  whole  country  might  be 
arranged  for  about  lys. 


4654.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Lyceum  system  adopted  in  America,  every 
town  is  recommended  to  form  a museum,  especially  limited  to  that  town,  for 
the  collection  of  mineralogical  and  geological  specimens  ? — I cannot  say  tlmt  I am 
acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  details,  but  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  w'ith  it,  so  much 
do  I wish  to  see  it  extended,  that  of  late  I have  interested  a number  of  individuals 
to  join  in  a society,  which  has  been  termed  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  great  object  is  to  promote  a knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  among  all 
classes  of  society,  and  the  establishment  of  a museum  of  art  and  scie^ice, 
where  specimens  of  every  kind  of  manufactures  and  art  are  to  be  put,  has  not  been 
overlooked. 


4655.  Will  it  not  be  attended  with  very  considerable  expense,  opening  so 
large  a range  in  the  smaller  towns,  would  it  not  be  impracticable? — I am  not 
aware  tliat  it  would  be  impracticable,  because  if  we  consider  what  an  immense 
way  a few  pounds  will  go  if  they  are  expended  upon  the  most  essential  specimens, 
if  «c  pass  over  those  that  are  most  costly,  and  take  only  what  are  most  necessary 
as  a foundation,  and  most  economical,  we  can  easily  introduce,  even  in  the  small 
towns,  a greater  number  of  specimens  than  most  people  will  be  willing  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with. 


4656.  'SVould  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  the  general  cause  of  science  that 
each  town,  to  a certain  degree,  should  collect  the  specimens  in  its  own  district,  by 
which  in  time  the  science  would  be  sure  to  have  in  each  a most  complete  series  of 
specimens  ; and  thus,  from  this  division  of  labour  the  interests  of  science  would  be 
generally  advanced  ? — For  the  purposes  of  general  education,  I should  think 
that  if  a set  of  specimens  were  introduced,  illustrating  all  the  more  important 
characters  of  minerals,  and  their  distribution,  the  inhabitants  of  each  district 
would,  of  their  own  accord,  add  all  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  their  own 
country ; but  there  is  a system  of  co-operation  which  has  been  proposed,  in 
connexion  with  this  society  which  lam  engaged  in,  that  would  do  away  with  many 
dithculties,  if  It  could  be  established,  viz.  the  union  of  all  local  districts  by 
a general  committee.  There  would  be  no  want  of  enterprizing  individuals  who 
would  be  willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  arranging  and  settling  the  sets  of 
specimens  to  be  given  away  from  each  district,  others  in  return  being  sent  to 
them.  • ° 


4657.  Would  you  approve  of  a central  scientific  institution  in  the  metropolis, 
supposing  of  Scotland,  with  branches  on  the  principle  of  the  American  plan,  in 
other  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  specimens 
scientihc  information  in  each,  and  communicating  them  to  the  central  or 
and  "'‘■I  I'e  productive  of  so  much  benefit, 

iodwin  engaged  the  attention  of  a number  of 

that  kind  ^ during  the  last  year  as  the  formation  of  an,  institution  of 

tb/nri^'  ^ system,  with  a head  and  branches  in  connexion  with 

extended  our  views  in  connexion  with  this 
^ ' 3^4  subject. 
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subject.  There  are  a great  number  of  scientific  societies  throughout  C 
Britain,  and  they  are  extending  every  day.  We  wish  also,  if  possible 
scientific  institutions  which  have  held  a certain  rank  and  responsibility  0 
labours  or  system  duly  entitle  them,  from  their  utility,  to  he  joined  with\e'"'tb 
could  be  made  to  circulate  short  reports  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
the  end  of  the  year  if  any  individual  member  who  receives  these 'short 
as  short  as  they  please,  but  communicating  the  essence  of  the  subject 
turn  to  the  volume  of  printed  reports,  he  would  know  every  matter  of 
that  had  been  discussed  in  Great  Britain  that  year,  and  he  would  see,  alone 
those  short  abstracts,  the  specific  work  and  the  volume  to  which  hemighur 
were  he  anxious  to  get  any  farther  information  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Sonw'lh’ 
of  Newcastle,  has  more  especially  advocated  this  plan,  and  recommended  th  ’ 
these  abstracts  should  be  printed  of  a uniform  size,  a general  index  beiiw  anoend  d 
to  each  volume.  ° ^ ® 

4659.  Do  you  not  think  that  a large  portion  of  the  results  of  individual  labour 
and  knowledge  is  lost  from  want  of  connexion  between  the  several  literary 
scientific  societies  of  the  country? — I have  no  hesitation  in  sayin^,  that  it  is  mv 
firm  opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  their  labour  is  lost,  at  least  in  many  great  esta^ 
blishments,  where  they  could  be  turned  to  practical  account.  Farther,  the  price  of 
any  communication,  in  looking  to  its  general  distribution,  is  far  greater  than  what 
it  would  be  were  a central  journal  established. 

4660.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a great  diminution  of  the  stimulus  which 
would  naturally  exert  its  Influence  upon  men  of  science,  occasioned  by  the  belief 
at  present  among  many  persons,  that  a considerable  difficulty  attends  the  placino 
the  results  of  their  dicoveries  before  the  public? — I believe  that  that  is  felt 
universally ; they  have  at  the  present  moment  no  access  to  any  journal  which 
necessarily  insures  a wide  circulation  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain;  and, 
in  fact,  I do  not  know  a greater  thing  for  science  that  could  be  done  thanif  they 
were  all  put  upon  some  common  footing,  or,  at  all  events,  if  that  w-ere  done  which 
has  been  now  pointed  out.  I know,  from  my  communications  with  a great 
number,  that  they  would  be  delighted  were  the  plan  put  in  execution. 

_ 4661.  In  the  American  system  of  co-operation  of  Literary  and  Scientific 

institutions,  the  State  Lyceum,  or  the  Central  Scientific  Institution,  sends  maps 
and  queries  each  year  for  the  investigation  of  the  County  and  Towm  Lyceums, 
and  these  are  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  whatever  information  may 
have  been  received  ; would  you  recommend  an  arrangement  of  a similar  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  effectual  co-operation  amongst  the  scientific  bodies 
of  this  country? — 1 feel  assured  that  there  would  be  a great  number  that  would 
enter  into  the  plan.  '• 

4662,  In  America  they  also  exchange  specimens  of  the  minerals  of  the  several 
distiicts  with  the  State  Institution,  which  sends  other  specimens,  purchased  from 
foieigu  countries,  in  return;  might  not  a similar  arrangement  be  easily  effected,  at 
a small  expense,  in  this  country.? — I feel  assured,  from  the  communications  from 
ditsant  countries,  that  strangers  and  men  of  science  abroad  would  provide  those. 

4663.  Would  you  think  it  an  advisable  arrangement  that  all  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  institutions  in  the  kingdom,  the  Mechanics’  institutes,  and  other  bodies 
o a similar  nature,  as  well  as  the  Academies,  and  even  elementary  schools,  should 
send  annually  reports  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  vvith  queries,  if  necessary, 
lespectmg  any  difficulties  which  they  had  met  with,  to  some  central  body;  suppose, 
for  instance,  to  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Board 
siiould  have  those  reports  collected  and  condensed,  and  should  send  a copy  to  each 

0 t ose  institutions  which  had  so  communicated  their  reports? — It  would  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  There  is  a report  of  an  institution  in  which 

1 take  great  interest,  though  I do  not  put  it  in  coinpetition  with  other  matters  of 
importance  ; but^  there  are  a number  in  Edinburgh  who,  with  myself,  have  often 
met  upon  the  subject  of  education,  or  at  least  when  we  do  meet,  that  is  the  principal 
subject^  of  conversation,  and  it  occurred  to  several  of  us  to  set  on  foot  a new 
institution  for  the  education  of  ladies,  and  I will  be<r  leave  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  the  report  for  this  year  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  ot 
^l  oung  Ladies,  in  which  you  will  observe  a very  full  account  of  all  the  novelties 
introduced  there,  and  of  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  carried  on  ; it  is,  indeed,  drawn 
up  exactly  with  the  same  views^that  I have  recommended. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.l 

4664.  Have 
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4664.  Have  you  found  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  establishing  Museums 
for  science  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  a proper  building? — That  has 

been  the  great  difficulty.  - , 

466V  And  if  such  building  were  provided,  that  then  specimens  would  accumu- 
late almost  of  themselves? — They  would  flow  in,  so  that  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
accommodate  them. 

466b'.  If  education  be  a subject  of  interest  to  the  Government,  as  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  to  be,  do  you  conceive  that  this  branch  of  education  ought  to 
be  as  much  a matter  of  attention  and  encouragement  as  any  other? — Yes;  and 
I will  state  its  imi>ortance,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  influence  it  has  as  a branch 
of  information,  but  in  a moral  point  of  view,  as  being  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  anything  connected  with  abstract  teaching,  furnishing  the  mind  with  data, 
with  subjects  of  inquiry  and  interest.  And  if  we  compare  two  students,  one  who 
has  never  been  taught  anything  but  morals  and  literature  and  religion,  and  another 
who  has  been  taught,  in  conjunction  with  those,  a knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
around  him  in  nature  and  art,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  will  be  too  evident  to 
require  to  be  pointed  out.  If  you  send  a dozen  of  the  one  kind  of  students  into 
the  country,  in  a short  time  you  would  find  them  pl'aying  all  sorts  of  tricks  upon 
each  other,  but  if  you  send  a dozen  of  the  others  who  have  b6en  taught  to 
examine  the  materials  around  them,  you  wiE  find  that  they  will  be  engaged  in 
looking  at  specimens,  and  pointing  things  out  to  one  another,  and  in  active  con- 
versation upon  the  various  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

4667.  Do  you  find  that  spirit  of  curiosity  as  visibly  exhibited  in  the  youngest 
child  as  in  the  grown  man  ? — I should  be  inclined  to  think  it  is  still  more  active, 
in  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  see.  The  great  difficulty  in  education  is  to  arrest 
the  mind  of  the  student  when  the  subject  is  not  altogether  congenial  to  his  habits ; 
but  if  we  begin  by  making  the  pupil  acquainted  with  those  very  subjects  when  the 
liveliness  of  his  perceptions  tend  to  make  him  interested  in  external  objects,  then 
we  follow  nature  in  actually  directing'the  attention  of  the  mind  to  those  subjects 
in  which  the  young  student  is  most  interested.  And  I may,  from  actual  experi- 
ment, state,  that  as  far  as  I have  had  any  experience,  physical  science  may  be 
taught  at  a much  earlier  period  than  either  languages  or  grammar ; in  fact,  it  is 
recreation  to  the  young  mind,  and  if  it  has  once  got  a basis  of  facts  to  reason 
upon,  by  the  study  of  external  nature  in  the  different  branches  of  science,  then 
the  study  of  language  and  grammar  is  taken  up  as  a matter  of  course,  because 
the  necessity  of  it  is  .felt,  and  he  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  practically  aware  of 
its  importance. 

466s.  It  has  generally  been  a subject  of  complaint,  in  referring  to  our  present 
system,  that  the  memory  alone  is  exercised  in  childhood,  while  the  reasoning  faculty 
is  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  no  means  more  agreeable, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  efficient,  could  be  devised  for  calling  into  action  the 
faculty  of  reasoning  than  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences? — None.  The  powers 
of  perception  and  observation,  and  the  habit  of  decision,  are  all  brought  into  play 
where  they  are  studying  anything*  connected  with  physical  science  in  a practical 
rnanner.  It  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  science  itself,  but  as  a dis- 
cipline of  the  mind  that  I would  prefer  physical  science  for  some  purposes  to  any 
other  branch  of  education.  For  instance,  in  experimenting,  the  eye  must  be  on 
the  alert,  the  faculties  must  be  exercised  to  attend  to  the  specific  action  under 
investigation,  and  the  whole  system  is  excited,  because  if  attention  be  not  paid 
to  the  subject,  there  may  be  an  accident ; and  there  is  also  the  pleasure  which 
every  mind  feels  in  following  out  any  sequence  or  train  of  events  in  physical 
science,  by  which  an  expected  result  is  brought  into  full  operation. 

4669.  Have  you  found  from  your  experience  that,  in  general,  one  of  the  defects 
of  modern  education  is  the  very  little  exercise  given  to  habits  of  observation  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  which  thence  supervenes  the  weakness  of  the  pow'er  of  atten- 
tion?  I consider  it  the  root  of  all  the  difficulties  as  connected  with  the  present  system 
ot  education,  and  I should  consider  that  in  a great  measure  the  system  of  teaching 
carried  on  in  many  places  at  present,  is  one  which,  instead  of  exercising  the  power 
01  observation  and  reflection,  exercises  the  memory  more  than  any  other  faculty. 

IS  considered  that  a person  who  communicates  knowledge  is  a teacher,  but 
th  •*  essence  of  teaching  must  be  undoubtedly  to  bring 

e teacher  into  contact  with  each  individual  pupil,  so  that  he  may  study  his  defects 
r peculiarities  and  treat  him  accordingly.  And  that  led  me  to  state  there  are  several 
Jngs  connected  with  the  system  of  teaching,  which  made  me  anxious  to  combine 

3 F those 
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• auu  iccLUica,  uctaustj  UJ  me  UHlOn  of  thet 

dered  that  the  mind  might  be  brought  into  the  most  active  play  • wh 
systems  of  education,  where  till  within  these  few  years  an  individ  ] 
years  at  some  institutions  without  being  ever  called  upon  to  exer'™ 
faculties  till  he  went  up  for  the  examination  at  which  he  was'to  n°' 
rejected,  I have  seen  at  times  individuals  who  from  the  time  th  t°  ® ** 
upon  a course  of  education  till  the  time  they  went  up  to  be  rejected  I H ^ 
any  communication,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  with  any  responsible  advise*'* 

4670.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  this  want  of  attention  has  nM  1 

the  mmd  into  a variety  of  intellectual,  but  also  into  a oreat  numh 
defects;  that  it  has  produced  a want  of  punctuality,  a want  of  orde  ** 
truth,  and  various  other  results  most  injurious  to  the  moral  character? 
repeatedly  found  that  to  be  the  necessary  consequence.  .i|,ayg 

4671.  You  say  that  you  have  extended  your  course  to  the  female  sex  h 

found  them  equally  anxious  with  your  male  pupils,  for  the  cultivalioii  ofS"? 
—I  have;  and  they  only  want  opportunities  in  order  to  exercise  their  fani 
you  see  them  as  attentive  and  as  interested  in  the  general  obenom™.  T ■ ’ 
as  I have  seen  the  students  in  the  ordinary  classes.  P‘’™mena  of  science 

reasoning  faculties  in  any  degree  inferior  to  ik„  < 
men  ? — We  have  not  found  any  inferiority  of  that  kind. 

4673  Are  you  engaged  in  extending  this  apparatus  for  the  cultivation  of  tk. 
physical  sciences  to  Natural  Pliilosopliy  ? — I am  engaged  at  present  in  doii®  ili 
I can  to  extend  it  in  every  branch  of  physical  science  ; but  at  the  same  timeht 
necessary  for  me  to  mention,  that  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  manufactiirin.  . 
paratus  have  taken  up  the  subject,  I consider  that  .Sj 
tooting  that  m the  course  of  a year  or  two,  from  the  immense  repositories  here  Id 
elsewhere,  we  shall  have  everything  upon  the  most  accessible  footinv  for  all  the 
depar  men  s of  physical  science.  No  class  of  men  have  contributed  .So  etoL 

Snmermtlr* 

tinn^to  *‘  ‘’f  attention  of  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 

tion, in  furnishing  school  requisites,  to  see  that  proper  means  for  the  cultivation  of 

an'DaraTu‘?'*foT'*™h’-™'^'*‘*'*''%*"'i^  were  provided  with  proper 

tiTfo  malt  f know  of  nothing  that  would  give  so  much  safiatk- 

vvheie  the  //‘‘"f  ^ “P“k  Prom  conversation  with  a great  number)  ns  to  know 

in^le  ntrrh  T information;  I mean 

L ; w.e  J,  k,°^  apparatus  when  they  have  a certain  sum  to  expend  upon  it,  If 

miral  tprm«  u facilitate  their  obtaining  it  upon  the  most  econo- 

inical  terms,  it  would  assist  them  greatly. 

a judicious  expenditure  of  public  money  furnishiog 
maH^hpftic  if  schools,  do  you  conceive  there  should  be  any  distinction 
nnt«5PP.  wh  application  of  funds  and  the  furnisbing  cheap  apparatus?— Ido 

n ® ^ *^^stinction  ; botii  are  means  to  the  same  end. 

apparatus  for  the  study  of,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
as  for' the  study 

were  ’jth  ^ no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I consider  that  if  they 

anfflripiii  tr.  effect  within  a certain  range,  illustrations  might  be  made, 

nlirateH  ^ geneial  interest  to  the  science ; but  if  once  we  trench  upon  com- 

tliaf  fnr  e / be  excessively  great;  but  I should  think 

the  mind  to  attend  to  natural 
branch  of  science  elementary  principles  of  machinery  connected  with  this 

nf  youconceive  that  it  would  be  a most  advisable  object  for  the  exertions 

-ry-.j  f’  P^'oviding  Scientific  and  Literary  institutions  with  apparatus  of  this  kind: 

sideraf inn  f fT  ^ consider  it  so.  That  subject  came  under  con- 

our  no  « ^ alluded,  and  we  found,  on  comparing 

mutfft  fn  o were  members,  that  we  had  means  within  ourselves,  by 

1 bodl  ff  Eff  If'"'  obtaining  access  to  all  varieties  of  apparatus.  Wherev^ 

be  easy  fn  nhfj”  united  together,  willing  to  assist  one  another, 

ultiimfelv  flcr  " ®PP^fatus  connected  with  any  particular  subject, 

a f ‘ke  apparatus  we  had,  and  to  raa 

^y  uecessary  expenses.  But  in  towns  where  there  are  few  individuals 


j r cauu  o[ 

in  lowDs  where  there  are  lew  juuii- 

be  deshabif  ' “ ®°''®  “«'>sive  aiTangement  for  this  purpose  would 

4678.  Have 
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4678  Have  yoLi  given  lectures  more  than  once  at  your  house  upon  these 
subjects? — I have  given  a vast  number  of  lectures  upon  the  extension  of  physical 
science  in  education. 

4679.  Have  you  found  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes  to  cultivate 
these  studies? — Great  anxiety. 

4680.  Does  not  a great  difficulty  arise  from  the  audience  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  these  sciences? — To  a certain  extent  j but  I apprehend 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented  ; for 
all  the  more  prominent  truths  of  science  can  be  expressed  in  plain  language.  If 
we  leave  out  technical  language,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  science  that  we  may  not  at 
once  commence  with,  though  it  will  necessarily  be  impossible  to  give  all  that 
specitic  information  which  we  would  wish  to  communicate  to  a professional  pupil. 


JoviSi  20®  die  Augusti,  1835- 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


David  Boswell  Reid,  m.d.,  called  inj  and  further  Examined. 

4681.  DOES  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  now  form  an  integral  part  of 
elementary  education  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  ? — Scarcely  in  any  of 
them.  Occasionally  remarks  and  notices  are  made  of  it  in  many  of  the  schools, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  generally  introduced. 

4682.  Does  that  arise  from  the  want  of  works  adapted  to  that  branch  of  education, 
or  from  an  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers? — lam  not  aware  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  generally  in  this  respect ; some,  I know,  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  scientific  subjects,  while  there  are  others  who  do  not  appear  to 
take  much  interest  in  them.  I should  attribute  much  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
public  mind  is  not  altogether  prepared  for  it:  of  this,  however,  I am  certain,  that 
there  are  a very  great  number  of  parents  who  would  wish  to  send  their  children  to 
such  institutions,  but  they  do  not  like  to  keep  them  away  from  the  established 
academies. 

4683.  In  the  established  academies,  are  the  learned  languages  preferred  to  the 
cultivation  of  science? — They  are. 

4684.  Is  that  feeling  still  strong? — I certainly  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  declining 

every  day,  to  a certain  extent.  ® 

4685.  Does  that  arise  from  a greater  appreciation  of  the  sciences,  or  from  a 
sense  that  the  learned  languages  are  not  so  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  middle  classes  of  society ’—From  both  causes. 

4686.  In  the  academies  of  which  you  speak,  do  the  Latin  and  Greek  lancruaoes 
ibrm  much  the  larger  part  of  education? — Much  the  greater  part  of  education 
but  they  are  iiot  deficient  in  attention  to  several  other  branches  of  education- 
mathematics,  French,  reading  and  writing,  and  history,  geography,  and  a certain 
attention  to  what  is  called  general  knowledge,  which,  without  professing  to  engage 
toem  in  any  particular  studies,  at  the  same  time  opens  their  minds  to  a number  of 
subjects  connected  with  history,  natural  history,  morals,  and  the  like ; but  so  far  as 
1 am  aware,  no  very  great  portion  of  time  is  devoted  to  that,  compared  with  what 
s devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  Exercises  are  also  given  on  many  different  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  course  of  study. 

4587.  Is  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  these  schools  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  the  learned  professions,  or  is  it  considered  an 

seniial  portion  of  general  education,  applicable  to  all  ?— It  is  certainly  understood 
as  a branch  ot  general  education  for  all  the  pupils,  though  many  may  studv-it 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  learned  professioiis.  ^ ^ ^ 


_ • — j ww  ... 

that  “f  wl>'0h  you  speak,  are  the  pupils  allowed  to  choose 

meir  classes,  or  are  they  required  to  go  through  the  entire  course  ?— A certain 


“^y  enter  at  any  period,  and,  so  far-  as 


am  aware,  join  any  class  which  his  guardians  may  prefer. 


4689.  He  I 


! may  select  one  class  and  omit  others  ?— He  may. 
and  lie  Academy  School.?~Both  of  the  High  School 

then  the  result,  that  the  education  of  these  schools  is  very  various,  and 
630  ^ ® attend  to  the  scientific  portion  of  education,  whilst  others 

entirely 
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entirely  devote  themselves  to  the  literary  portion  of  education  ? I 

how  far  it  can  be  strictly  said  that  there  is  a course  of  scientific^'^ri'^^^ 
either  of  them;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  connected  with  physical  sciei 

4692.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  public  academical  institutioTi 
burgh  ? — I should  be  at  a loss  to  answer  precisely : I consider  that  ' ° 
points  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  the  Academy ; but  in  the  Hi"h 
also  they  have  been  doing  as  much  as  they  can,  consistently  with  the  rL  ; ■ 
that  are  laid  down,  to  promote  the  system  of  education  : at  the  same  tim“'^u '*■ 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  I do  not  think  the  system  that  is  pursued  i«^ 
altogether  on  that  extended  footing  that  I should  wish  to  see  adopted 
moting  general  education  in  physical  science  in  connexion  with  literature 

4693.  You  think  that  the  education  of  the -High  School  and  of  the  Acad 
may  be  considerably  raised  beyond  their  present  standing?— - Very  much 
they  are  behind  some  private  institutions  which  we  have  in  Edinbursh  ’ 

4694.  To  what  circumstance  do  you  attribute  their  not  having  made  a gi-eatP 
progress  in  adopting  those  improved  methods  of  education  ; is  it  in  consequence  ot‘ 
any  defect  in  the  government  of  the  schools?— I should  attribute  it  principallv to 
the  different  views  entertained  with  respect  to  education  on  the  part  of  a number 
of  the  directors  and  parents,  and  partly  also  by  some  of  the  teachers  themsekes 

4695.  Supposing  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  generally,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  pay  a greater  attention  to  physical  science,  would  there  be  anv 
impediments  to  the  realising  such  project  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  ffovern 
ment  of  the  school  ?~I  should  think  that  if  the  teachers,  as  a body,  werelo  ioin 
in  it,  they  would  carry  great  weight  and  influence  along  with  them,’  and  remove 
one  great  obstacle  at  least  to  the  introduction  of  physical  science. 

4696.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  ?— It  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  town  council  in  its  appointments,  its  regulations,  and  also 
in  respect  to  the  various  branches  of  education  which  are  laid  down,  and  the  disci- 
pline which  is  adopted. 

4697.  If  public  opinion  should  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the  description  of 
education  alluded  to,  would  it  not  probably  influence  the  town  council  in  takin^j 
measures  for  advancing  it_?— I have  no  doubt  that  it  would,  to  a very  great  degree; 
but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  connected  with  what  may  be  termed,  to  a certain 
extent,  vested  interests. 

4t»9<, . Does  the  Town  Council  appoint  the  teachers? — They  are  appointed  entirely 
by  the  town  council. 

4^99;  Does  the  Town  Council  allot  the  salary,  or  does  it  depend  upon  the  fees  of 
the  pupils  ? It  depends  principally  upon  the  fees  of  the  pupils ; and  from  the  state 
01  the  town  funds  at  present,  X am  not  aware  that  they  have  any  salary. 

4700.  Do  you  conceive  a municipal  body,  generally  speaking,  (without  referriog 
particularly  to  that  of  Edinburgh,)  to  be  a proper  body  to  decide  upon  the  course 
and  method  of  instruction  in  a public  school,  whatever  they  may  be  with  reference 
to  th^e  application  of  the  funds  ?— It  would  depend  so  much  upon  the  constitution 
01  the  municipal  body,  which  varies  so  much  at  different  times;  but  I know  that 
among  the  town  council  there  are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
great  attention  to  every  subject  that  is  brought  before  therm  connected  with  educa- 
tion, but  who  are  placed  in  peculiar  difficulties  in  respect  to  education,  partly 
dep^endent  upon  the  stale  of  the  funds  of  the  city,  and  partly  depeudeut  upoh  vested 
rights  ; so  that  even  any  point  in  which  they  take  much  interest  they  feel  it  very 
dittciiit  to  put  upon  that  footing  which  they  consider  desirable. 

4/01.  Is  there  a Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  to 
superintend  the  business  of  the  school?— There  is.  This  committee  attends  pria* 
cipally  to  subjects  connected  with  either  the  University  or  the  High  School. 

4702.  Is  it  found,  practically,  that  there  is  much  canvassing  for  appoint* 
ments  to  vacant  professorships,  and  much  individual  interest  brought  10  bear  m 
tpe  election,  or  has  the  selection  been  generally  made  with  reference  to  the  abui- 

^ should  be  inclined  to  state,  so  far  as  I am  conversant 

wi  t e subject,  that  there  has  been  very  open  competition,  and  that  the  present 
town  council  have  done  their  utmost,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  it,  to  make 
it  a fair  and  open  election. 

. 4703-  Supposing  there  had  been  a fixed  salary,  say  of  200/.  a year,  do  you  thw^ 
there  would  have  been  more  disposition  to  job  the  appointments  than  there  is  at 
present,  there  being  no  salary  ?— I should  consider  it  probable.  . . . 

4704.  Would  you  consider  the  danger  so  great  as  to  make  it  questionable 

^ whether 
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whether  so  large  a salary  as  even  200/.  a year  should  be  given  to  a professor  sub- 
ject to  the  nomination  of  the  town  council  ? — I think  it  is  a question  that  I can 
merely  answer  in  a very  general  manner,  viz.  that  it  would  perhaps  be  doubtful  in 
the  lonff-run,  unless  it  was  under  very  peculiar  control. 

‘ J.-05.  Can  you  stale  how  the  High  School  was  formed  ? — I cannot  speak 
precisely  with  respect  to  it;  but  this  I know,  that  the  public  funds  arc  expended 
upon  it,  and  have  been  expended  upon  it  for  a very  long  time. 

4706.  Has  it  any  peculiar  funds  of  its  own? — I am  not  aware  that  it  has. 

4707.  Then  the  funds  you  speak  of  are  out  of  the  general  funds  raised  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  corporation  ? — So  far  as  I am  aware  of. 

" 4708.  Would  tlie  Town  Council  have  the  power  of  erecting  a new  mastership  in 
anv  particular  branch  of  science  ? — I should  certainly  consider  that  they  have  full 
liberty  to  do  so  ; they  have  instituted  French  since  I was  there,  and  mathematics,  as 
branches  of  education,  and  they  have  adopted  a variety  of  new  regulations. 
I should  presume  one  might  infer  that  they  have  a complete  control  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

4709.  Do  the  students  pay  by  classes,  or  a particular  sum  for  the  whole  course  ? 
— They  pay  in  general  a particular  sum  every  three  months. 

4710.  Can  you  state  the  number? — They  were  about  800  when  I was  there. 
Since  the  Academy  has  been  instituted,  and  since  physical  science  has  been  so 
much  an  object  of  attention,  they  have  decreased  very  much  ; I believe  they  have 
now  about  200.  I should  wish  to  state,  as  a reason  why  I am  unable  to  answer 
so  fully  as  I might  wish  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  put,  that  when 
I came  here  I was  not  at  all  aware  that  I should  be  examined  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  having  received  a summons  to  attend  the  Committee  on  ventilation  and 
acoustics,  in  reference  to  the  new  House  of  Commons. 

4711.  Have  they  got  in  the  High  School  distinct  classes  for  the  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  ? — There  is  no  class  for  any  branch  of  physical  science  in  the 
High  School,  that  I am  aware  of. 

4712.  Are  there  classes  for  the  abstract  sciences  ? — There  are  classes  for  Greek 
and  Latin,  mathematics,  French,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

4713.  How  far  does  the  course  advance  in  Mathematics? — I am  not  aw-are  to 
what  extent  the  mathematical  classes  have  been  carried  in  the  High  School ; they 
have  been  only  introduced  within  a few  years  past,  and  I have  not  bad  any  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  particularly. 

4714.  .‘\re  you  aware  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  High  School  ? 
—I  attended  the  High  School  myself  not  many  years  ago,  and  I am  not  aware 
that  there  has  been  any  very  decided  alteration  in  the  system,  though  I am  at  the 
san^e  time  aware  that  there  have  been  many  improvements  introduced  from  time 
to  time. 

4715.  Is  the  instruction  given  by  lectures,  or  by  the  usual  mode  of  questions 
and  answers  ?— Principally  by  questions  and  answers;  but  there  used  to  be 
addresses  upon  particular  subjects,  which  might  be  considered  as  occasional 
lectures,  though  they  were  not  introduced  in  that  formal  manner. 

4716.  Is  Drawing  taught  in  the  school  as  a distinct  branch  of  education  ?— I am 
not  aware  that  drawing  has  been  introduced  formally  as  a branch  of  education, 
but  many  do  draw  maps  in  the  geography  class. 

4717-  Do  they  practise  what  is  called  constructive  geography,  the  forming  of 
maps  upon  the  system  of  Pestalozzi,  taking  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and 
terming  their  maps  from  those  data?— 1 am  not  aware  to  what  extent  it  is  carried 
on;  but  since  Professor  Pillaos  paid . considerable  attention  to  that  subject,  they 
nave  been  so  well  versed  in  many  cases  in  the  method  of  malting  maps  and  laying 
down  outlines  of  countries  generally,  that  it  has  been  an  exercise  sometimes  upon 
the  examination  day  for  some  pupil  to  be  asked  to  lay  down  an  outline  of  any 
particular  country,  and  he  does  it  before  the  aodience,  upon  a black  board,  without 
any  note  or  communication  with  any  individual  whatever. 

1 U' u History  form  a considerable  portion  of  the  course  of  instruction  ?— 
should  scarcely  be  inclined  to  believe  that  that  formed  a very  considerable 
portiOD, 

4/19-  Or  Statistics,  as  connected  with  either  history  or  political  economy? — 
am  not  aware  that  any  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  that. 

j education  is  much  more  what  may  be  called  an  elegant  or 

ti/vn  ^ ucation,  than  a practical  education  ?— Yes,  more  of  a classical  edtica- 
iion  tPan  an  education  adapted  to  the  wants  of  life. 

■ . 3F3  4721.  Is 
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lucie  js  less  direct  intpivn 
communication  between  each  individual  pupil  and  the  teachers  than  ' j • 

4722.  Is  the  study  of  the  habits  and  manners  and  charartpr  nf 

1 - /-i  . . - OatlOQS  Of 


4723  rs  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  illustrated  by  modeh  , j i 
reference  to  practical  objects  of  art  and  antiquities  ?— Not  to  a oreat  ? 

as  I am  aware.  ° ®™“‘'  “ to 

4724-  Can  you  specify  any  instance?-!  have  known  it  done:  mod* 
bridges  such  as  Caisar  is  represented  to  have  made,  and  the  like  ihicb  1 1 

seen  introduced,  and  the  subject  has  been  generally  attended  to.  ’ • 

4725-  In  what  schools  ?— I am  alluding  at  present  to  the  Hioh  School 

they  a model  library  ?— They  have  a library,  an°d  they  have  semi 
models  of  different  subjects  connected  with  what  is  now  alluded  to  • buttoirh^ 
extent  the  model-room  is  now  grown  I am  not  aware.  ’ ** 

4727.  Is  the  library  open  to  the  pupils,  or  confined  to  the  teachers  ?-h;. 

open  to  the  pupils.  “ 

4728.  Is  it  a lending  library  ?— It  is;  they  are  allowed  to  take  home  .t,. 
books  they  please,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  safetv 

. There  is  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  allow  thenaml! 

to  take  books  in  proportion  as  they  may  require  them  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of' 
there  may  be  some  books  which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  tafe 
out,  but  every  facility  is  given  to  the  pupils  to  take  out  books,  consistent  with 

LlteTthe?e''^''''°"  "">5'  I'' 

,1  4730;  Then  the  persons  who  direct  this  school  do  not  concur  in  the  practice  of 
the  Universities  of  Dublin  and  Oxford,  in  not  allowing  the  pupils  to  have  access 
to  he  libraries  of  those  institutions  ?-No  ; hut  they?trongly,ecomniendapar- 
at  thj  reading,  in  connexion  with  the  subjects  the  pupils  are  engaged  in 

47'31-  Do  the  students  reside  in  the  High  School?-Nono  of  them. 

4732-  Do  the  professors  ? — None. 

t religious  distinctions  observed  in  the  admission  of  students 

to  the  Hioh  School  ?— None  whatever. 

de^-ee^*  interference  with  their  religious  opinions  ? — Not  in  the  sli^test 

v;h1h¥'  the  religious  instruction  provided  for?— It  is  not  specifically  pro- 

vided for  m the  institution  at  all. 

473^*  316  allowed  to  frequent  wliatever  church  their  parents  may  coosider 

proper.? — Yes.  '■  ■' 

c 4737-  Is  that  found  to  work  well  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  literature?— 

1 IS  un  erstood , but  the  other  circumstances  I have  already  luentioiied  have  of 
course  created  a great  difference  in  the  progress  of  the  institution  ; the  old  High 
the  AcaS  ™ ^ subdivided  into  the  new  High  School  aad 

4738.  Do  the  teachers  belong  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  are  they  selecled 
without  any  regard  to  their  religious  profession  ?— I have  understood  that  they  are 
generally.  It  not  a ways,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Scotland  ; but  I cannot  answer 
that  question  precisely. 

4739'  Are  you  aware  of  any  precise  rule  that  would  restrict  them  to  that  church? 

1 am  aware  of  no  role  of  that  description. 

th  has  been  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  town  council?— I should 
is  ^ '“S  again  to  state  that  my  information  upon  this  subject 

In  •/  . ^ have  been  so  much  engaged  that  I feel  myself  unable  to  give 

So  I which  I could  so  easily  have  obtained, 

had  J been  aware  I was  to  have  been  examined  here. 

4/41.  Vou  have  spoken  of  another  institution  in  Edinburgh,  called  the  Ne'V 
Academy;  can  you  state  what  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution ?-The 
building  of  a new  High  School  had  been  agreed  upon  in  Edinburgh,  but  there  was 
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a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  site.  At  this  time  many  of  the  inhabitants  insti- 
tuted the  Ne«-  Academy  as  a private  .school,  under  their  own  control,  while  the  pre- 
■=ent  Hi®h  School  was  removed  from  the  former  establishment  in  the  Old  Town,  and 
carried  on  upon  the  same  footing  as  formerly. 

4742.  Is  the  Academy  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  High  School  ? 

jVXuch  upon  the  same  general  principles ; but  there  are  considerable  differences 

in  the  working  of  the  plan,  and  also  in  the  management  being  entirely  under  the 
control  of  a body  of  directors. 

4743.  Is  the  character  of  the  education  the  same  r — The  great  object  of  the 
education  is  the  same,  namely,  what  is  understood  by  classical  education ; more 
attention  being  paid  than  formerly  to  English  composition,  French,  and  some  other 
branches  of  education. 

4744.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  Academy,  how  are  the  Directors  chosen  r — 
That  I could  not  say  ai  the  moment ; I believe  they  are  chosen  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers. 

4745.  Do  they  form  a Committee  of  Management  for  the  school  ? — They  do. 

4746.  Are  they  proprietors  of  the  school? — They  are. 

4747.  Do  they  appoint  the  masters? — They  do. 

4748.  Do  they  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  ? — So  I under- 
stand. 

4749.  Are  the  masters  paid  by  salary  or  by  fees  ? — I am  uncertain. 

4750.  How  long  has  the  Academy  been  established? — For  sev^eral  years,  but 
the  exact  number  I do  not  recollect. 

47.51.  What  would  you  suppose  to  be  the  average  number  of  pupils? — Several 
hundred  pupils. 

4752.  Of  what  ages  generally? — I should  presume  from  eight  to  17. 

4753-  Is  the  class  system  also  pursued  in  ttiis  institution  as  well  as  in  the  High 
School  ? — The  same  system  is  pursued  to  a certain  extent ; but  I believe  there  are 
many  more  private  tutors  attached  to  that  school  than  to  the  High  School. 

4754.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  teaching  by  classes,  allowing  the  parent  to 
select  for  the  child  such  classes  as  may  be  applicable  to  him,  better  than  requiring 
the  child  to  go  through  the  whole  course  of  education  from  beginning  to  end,  with- 
out reference  to  any  specific  object  ? — I should  consider  that  it  would  be  an  object 
of  importance  to  recommend  a particular  course  to  be  adopted,  but  I should  be 
unwilling  to  tie  the  pupil  to  that  course  ; under  all  possible  circumstances  I would 
allow  a po^Yer  of  selection  in  the  parent,  but  recommend  a prescribed  course. 

4755-  you  state  whether  at  the  Academy  or  at  the  High  School,  upon  the 
average,  there  are  the  greater  number  of  pupils  ? — At  present  I have  understood 
that  there  are  rather  more  at  the  Academy  than  at  the  High  School. 

4756.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  expense  of  education  at  these  two  establish- 
ments ? — believe  at  the  Academy  the  expense  is  rather  greater  than  at  the 
High  School. 


4757-  Taking  the  number  of  the  Academy  and  the  High  School  together,  could 
you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  comparison  which  those  numbers  bear  to  the 
number^  of  pupils  in  private  establishments  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  same  rank  in 
society  r — I should  consider  it  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  upon  that  subject, 
but  the  private  establishments  are  increasing  to  a very  great  extent  in  Edinburgh  5 
and  I am  certainly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  a very  considerable  number  of  people  are 
now  sending  their  children  abroad,  because  physical  science  is  not  introduced  to  the 
extent  that  they  wish  in  the  seminaries  of  education  in  this  country,  and  because 
they  do  not  see  any  probability,  unless  some  strong  measures  are  taken,  of  putting 
education  upon  a new  footing  in  our  public  establishments. 

475S.  Has  not  the  new  system' which  you  speak  of  been  adopted  in  some  private 
establishments  in  Edinburgh? — It  has  to  a very  considerable  extent,  but  more 
especially  in  a boarding  school.  Perhaps  there  is  no  school  at  the  present  moment 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  which  I would  say  is  superior  in  its  arrangements  in 
that  respect  to  one  establishment  near  Edinburgh ; I allude  more  particularly  to 
me  boarding  establishment  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  at  Murchiston  Castle,  the  brother  of 
rrofessor  Chalmers. 

4759*  Have  you  any  prospectus  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  that  institu- 
lODr  I have  no  prospectus  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  that  institution,  but 
i am  acquainted  with  it  generally  j I know  the  plan. 

4700.  Do  you  find  aristocratic  prejudice  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  minds 
0 parents  in  Edinburgh,  in  respect  to  placing  their  sons  in  juxtaposition  with  those 
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of  an  inferior  class  in  point  of  wealth  ? — That  prejudice  exists  to  a ce  t ' 
but  to  what  extent  I can  scarcely  say  at  present.  extent, 

4761 . Have  you  ever  heard  that  it  has  operated  so  as  to  prevent  their  se 
children  to  the  High  School  or  to  the ‘Academy? — It  may  have  operated  t 
tain  extent,  but  I am  unable  to  answer  that  precisely ; it  used  to  be  the  h ^ 
the  old  High  School,  that  pupils  from,  every  class  of  society  met  there 
same  terms,  and  without  any  distinction. 

4762.  In  the  Academy,  are  the  Physical  sciences  attended  to  in  a greater  d 
than  in  the  High  School? — 1 am  not  aware  that  they  have  actually  intmduced 
but  the  Rector  of  the  Academy,  who  is  himself  extremely  well  acquainted  4 
a great  number  of  the  branches  of  physical  science,  has,  so  far  as  I aiji  aware 
anxious  to  inti-oduce  physical  science  into  the  Academy.'  I do  not  sav  tiii'f 
any  authority,  but  I presume  so  from  what  1 have  heard,  and  from  the 
interest  which  he  has  always  tahen  upon  the  subject,  and  in  all  plans  conaecri 
with  education.  He  lately  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  the  present  state  f 
education,  which  I regretted  engagements  with  my  own  classes  prevented  inefn° 


4763-  There  is  no  course  of  Physical  science  actually  pursued  to  any  extent  in 
the  Academy  at  this  moment? — I am  not  aware  of  any;  but  not  long  avo  it  ivas 
under  consideration.  I made  a proposition  upon  one  occasion  to  the  directors* 
but  from  different  circumstances  that  occurred  at  the  time,  nothin^  was  done  on 
that  occasion. 


4763. *  Are  there  many  from  those  institutions  attending  your  lectures?— Not 
many  from  those  institutions,  while  they  are  attending  them;  but  many  do  attend 
me  after  they  have  left  those  institutions. 

4764.  Do  they  merely  come  for  an  occasional  lecture,  or  go  through  a reo-ular 
course  of  scientific  study  after  they  have  left  these  institutions  ?— The  rooms 
are  open  to  any  who  may  wish  to  attend  for  a day,  whether  strangers  or 
those  residing  in  the  town  ; but  I consider  that  those  only  have  attended  me  who 
enter  for  a regular  and  systematic-course. 

4765.  What  is  the  period  generally  consumed  in  going  through  the  course  of  the 
High  ochool  and  the  Academy? — Six  or  seven  years. 

4766.  With  w'hat  portion  of  instruction  does  the  course  begin  ? — It ‘commences 
with  Latin  and  arithmetic  anrl  reading;  but  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
I would  rather  fonvard  a syllabus  of  the  system  pursued  in  each. 

476/.  So  that  the  greater  portion  of  five  or  six  years  is  consumed  in  learoiag 
the  two  ancient  languages,  and  the  most  ordinary  elementary  acquirements;  and 
on  leaving  these  institutions  they  are  for  the  greater  part  ignorant  of  all  the  physical 
sciences  ? — In  a great  measure. 

^ portion  of  the  students  are  composed  of  individuals  from  the 
middle  professional  classes,  do  they  not  thus  enter  upon  life  without  any  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  progress  in  their  several  occupations? — So  much 
so,  that  a very  great  number  of  them  have  expressed  their  deep  regret  that  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  entering  more  early  upon  the  study  of  those  subjects. 

^1  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  private  institutions  to  make 

up  that  deficiency  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  they  have  partly  originated  in  the  want 
felt  by  the  students  when  they  entered  upon  the  business  of  life. 

^ 4770-  I on  have  stated  that  so  great  has  been  the  deficiency,  that  parents  have 
in  some  instances  sent  their  children  abroad  for  instruction  : to  what  country  have 
they  sent  them? — To  Germany. 

477^-  You  find  that  the  German  schools  are  considered  superior  in  that  respect? 
—Greatly  superior  in  the  adaptation  of  the  system  of  education  to  the  practical 
wants  of  life. 

4772.  Has  this  conviction  on  the  part  of  those  families  whose  children  have  been 
so  sent,  produced  a considerable  change  of  feeling  in  Edinburgh  as  to  the  necessity 
ot_  giving^a  more  practical  education,  and  a greater  knowledge  of  the  Physical 
sciences  m their  public  schools? — So  much  so,  that  a number  of  institutions  are 
springing  up  on  every  side  upon  the  same  principle.  Many  teachers  have  lately 
attended  my  class,  with  the  view  of  introducing  chemistry  in  their  different 
establishments.  ® 

4773;  Has  not  the  cheapness  of  education  in  Germany  a great  deal  to  do  vrith 
the  preference  just  stated? — I am. quite  sure  that  the  cheapness  of  educatmo 
has  some  influence,  and  has  contributed  in  some  places  to  the  effect  mentionea. 
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but  at  the  same  time  I should  attribute  the  number  who  are  going  abroad  princi- 
nallv  to  the  nature  of  the  education. 

^ 47^4.  Have  you  seen  any  who  have  been  educated  in  the  German  schools,  upon 
their  return? — I have  seen  some;  but  I have  not  had  that  opportunity  of  con- 
versintf  with  them  that  I should  consider  necessary  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion 
■as  to  their  progress. 

4775.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  education  at  the  High  School  and  at  the 
Academy  tends  to  form  very  accomplished  scholars  in  those  particular  branches  of 
study  to  which  they  give  their  exclusive  attention? — So  far  as  I have  had  an 
ODportunitv  of  observing,  I think  that  there  are  many  who  are  extremely  well 
versed  in  the  subject;  but  I am  not  able  to  draw  a comparison,  having  had  no 
opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  other  schools. 

4776.  Do  you  think  that  the  ancient  languages,  properly  and  scientifically  studied, 
are  not  as  good  an  exercise  for  the  developing  of  the  mind  as  the  physical  and 
abstract  sciences? — No,  I do  not  consider  that  they  have  that  power  in  developing 
the  faculties ; they  are  too  abstract  at  first;  and  I should  certainly  consider,  that 
were  physical  science  introduced  to  a certain  extent  at  first,  the  other  would  be 
taken  up  with  infinitely  more  benefit  afterwards. 

4777.  Amongst  some  of  the  educationists  of  Germany  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  best  logical  course  which  can  be  pursued,  even  by  a young  pupil,  is  a severe 
course  of  Latin  or  Greek  study,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  the  pupil  to  trace  and  un- 
derstand the  connexion  of  his  ideas,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  them  with  pre- 
cision : have  you  found  that  to  be  the  result  of  the  mode  in  which  those  languages 
are  studied  in  Edinburgh  ? — I should  be  inclined  to  maintain  tlie  very  opposite 
opinion ; though  it  is  obvious  that  a severe  course  of  instruction,  systematically  fol- 
lowed out,  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  must  have  great  effect  in  developing  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  In  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  there  is  the  same 
power  of  reasoning  exercised  that  we  see  in  the  study  of  a language;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  you  have  the  power  of  observation  and  perception  brought  into  play, 
while  at  the  same  time  these  tend  to  arrest  and  fix  the  mind,  and  give  it  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  which  the  other  comparatively  wants. 

477S.  It  has  been  observed  in  some  schools,  that  where  early  attention  is  given 
to  the  languages,  a certain  disinclination  has  been  produced  to  the  study  of  the 
abstract,  and  even  of  the  physical  sciences;  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  feeling? 
— I should  attribute  it  principally  to  this;  that  where  I have  seen  the  languages 
aught,  tljey  generally  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a false  system  of 
rewards,  in  order  to  induce  the  student  to  go  through  the  hard  exercise  and 
training  to  which  he  is  at  times  subjected,  and  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  gives 
him  a distaste  for  all  kind  of  study. 

4779.  Does  not  it  also  arise  from  the  deficiencies  of  our  elementary  system ; 
we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  teaching  words  instead  of  things? — Quite  so; 
I believe  it  has  its  foundation  in  that  to  a great  extent ; but  in  all  the  public 
and  private  institutions,  in  Edinburgh  at  least,  there  has  been  a great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  of  late  years,  so  far  as  the  system  of  education  adopted  will 
permit  it. 

^ 47S0.  Do  you  think  that  deficiency  would  be  remedied  by  making,  for  instance, 
“ lessons  upon  Objects,’*  an  essential  portion  of  elementary  education  ? — Yes,  to  a 
gieat  extent ; and  I should  be  extremely  anxious  to  see  something  introduced  which 
would  stimulate  the  system  to  a certain  degi-ee  and  bring  it  into  activity  ; for  so  far 
as  I have  had  any  experience,  those  who  have  been  always  engaged  in  a system  of 
quiet  and  equal  study  never  show  that  power  of  decision  and  promptitude  of  action 
which  is  manifested  by  those  who  have  been  placed  in  difficult  situations,  and  who 
attunes  were  obliged  to  call  all  their  energies  into  action  : so  that  in  many  instances 

have  put  boys  in  difficult  positions  in  observing  phenomena,  sometimes  solely 
With  the  view  of  producing  a physical  effect  upon  their  system;  and  after  that 
1 certainly  have  seen  their  powers  of  observation  and  perception,  and  reasoning, 
increased  in  a considerable  degree. 

early  education  more  by  a reference  to  the  objects 
uemselves  which  were  treated  of  by  the  instructor,  than  by  teaching  a catalogue 
0 names,  the  general  course  adopted  at  present  in  teaching  even  the  English 

language  ?~Q,iile  so.  ^ t & 

47S2.  Have  you  seen  that  system  in  operation  ? — I have. 

4/  3-  Have  you  seen  any  striking  effect  produced  by  it? — ^Very  striking  effects  ; 
0 much  so  that  they  might  be  kept,  were  it  required,  far  longer  than  it  would  be 
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proper  for  their,  health,  if  it  were  any  object  to  force  upon  them 
system  of  instruction,  from  the  delight  which  they  take  in  the  nah 
30  iuaust  i8ts  seated  to  them,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  they  begin  to  reason  with  P"' 
August  1836.  and  „dh  their  teachers,  upon  the  subject.  ™thet, 

4784.  When  these  habits  of  attention,  resulting  from  the  study  of  natural  u- 

have  been  once  acquired,  is  not  the  transition  from  such  a 00®^  “ . "'’•''“'b 
difficult  branches  easy  ?— I have  always  found  it  so  • that  the  » a.t 

education  IS  to  fix  and  arrest  the  attention,  and  if  in  any  wav  vofi  ™ i!'? 

habits  of  attention,  you  give  a power  which  can  be  transferred  aterwauh  ,1”“' 
subjects.  w abstract 

4785.  So  that  if  the  system  of  elementary  education  were  correctal  ,1, 

manner  you  state,  the  study  of  the  Physical  sciences  might,  iviU  ,h  “ 
facility,  be  made  an  important  part  of  academical  education  in  every  i st  £ 
the  conn  ry?--In  eyery  institution  in  the  country,  and  be  attended  w h 4 2”, 
beneficial  results,  physical  science  being  considered  of  great  importance 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  communicated,  but  because  it  is  the  most  efcS 
means  of  iraining  the  mmd  to  habits  of  observation  and  attention.  ^ 

4780.  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  own  experience,  you  have  seen  such  studio 
not  only  produce  a pat  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  that  they  have  . 
contributed  to  pduce  decision  and  promptitude  of  character:  ‘yon  coSceiva 
therefore,  that  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  has  a strong  moral,  as  well  as  m 
tellectual,  effect  upon  - poung  man  ?-Undoubtedly,  wlieire  they  are  coXu 
S not®belS‘e”l''  ’'  “ • P™‘ic“llythe  energies  of  the  stndent:  he 

must  not  be  left  meiely  as  a passive  spectator,  as  a mere  listener,  but  he  must  have 
his  place  allotted  to  him  in  which  he  is  himself  to  be  an  observer  and  an  ex  “ 
menter,  and  where  he  may  have  to  produce  a specific  effect  by  conducting  Lm 
practical  and  the  most  attentive  observation,  where^all  the 
SalinffVrf  are  brought  into  play;  he  is  not  merely  looking  on.  but  he  is 
mem  t M mind  the  effect  of  every  alteration  in  tlie  experi- 

JrnVJd  rtufr.''  “ them,  as  it  vJere, , so  as  to  prodnce^be 

DortfoJ  ofr?  S'™  .'tt'et-  eompared  a boy  educated  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  greater 
S nLtbe  *<=  ‘tmgnages  Ld  to  literatnre, 

2n.Xd  devoted  to  the  sciences  ?1-Too  often ; they  a,^ 

ootiuded  upon  US  every  day.  ^ 

mindf  ^ M you  have  formed  of  the  character  of  their  respective 

V.  k ^ almost  deplorable  to  compare  the  two,  when  the 

system  has  been  earned  in  both  cases  to  its  full  extent. 

T ° present  system  of  education  has  a demoralizing 

ina  tTi'ftf  tkr*  •”'i  necessarily  involves  a demoralizing  effect;  butbeliev' 

if  vnn  Hr.  always  more  or  less  active  while  the  student  at  least  is  awake, 

foi^hcplf  T tnateriais  for  reflection  and  activity  it  wHl  find  them 

fYtpnr  ?lk-  ^ once  engaged  in  physical  science  to  a great 

nlatioii  'itiH  H nature  arrests  and  fixes  his  attention  as  an  object  of  contem- 

natm-p  tr.  ^ ^ 'who  has  nothing  but  objects  of  a more  abstract 

tivS  v lits  attention,  takes  little  notice  of  anything  around  him,  compara- 

thorp  ;f  nr,tk‘  walking  in  darkness  ; and  he  is  necessarily  led,  when 

But  I slinnl'H  engage  in  a different  system  altogether, 

stronplv  fnr  fh  ^ ^ Understood,  that  while  I would  argue  most 

Dosition  fp  1‘itroduction  of  physical  science  at  an  early  age,  I do  not  do  so  in  op- 

&iipH  hiif  r,i7  *‘*^orature.  Far  from  it ; I should  wish  them  to  be  com- 

litPrahirp  . science  made  the  basis  upon  which  to  build  the  languages  and 

A -nr,  WMi  carry  on  a series  of  instruction  in  history,  morals,  &c. 

thpvnnn^^!-?'^  how  you  would  effect  that?— In  this  manner;  when  once 

an-ano-P  ff  “^^^6  acquainted  with  a variety  of  facts,  it  necessarily  tends  to 

Then  it  feels  the  want  of  language,  and  liavinga 
cificallv  • w>l  ^ subject  of  language  more  spe- 

havin^  7 them  a number  of  words,  the  ideas 

rathPi“ip  pnH«  afterwards,  we  build  as  it  were  upon  a false  foundation,  or 
foundation  at  superstructure  before  we  have  actually  laid  any 

and  of  Ae  pupil  to  subjects  of  a practical  nature, 

to  Xrf  h “ ““yd^lightfr.1  modes  of  employing  his  time,  tend 

to  render  his  mmd  less  apt  to  receive  and  less  anxious  to  acquire  the  mom 

abstract 
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abstract  knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  effectually  for  his  future 
education  r — As  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  subject  prac- 
tically, I should  be  inclined  to  adopt  an  opposite  opinion,  and  upon  this  ground, 
that  i look  to  the  formation  of  habits  as  a great  thing  in  the  progress  of  education, 
and  I fcuoiv  of  nothing  that  can  contribute  so  powerfully  to  the  formation  of  habits 
of  observation,  attention  and  reasoning,  as  the  study  of  those  objects  which  are 
addressed  to  the  attention  by  the  external  senses. 

47Q2.  Is  not  the  effect  produced  rather  an  effect  upon  the  eye  than  upon  the 
mind’? — I do  not  know  how  we  can  possibly  separate  the  effect  upon  the  eye  from 
that  upon  the  mind,  in  a proper  system  of  study.  It  is  the  senses  in  communion 
with  the  mind.  If  we  take  music  for  example,  I have  all  along  entertained  the 
opinion,  and  I have  inquired  of  a great  number  of  others,  and  I think  it  is  not 
music  in  itself,  thrilling^  and  touching  the  nerve  in  a particular  manner,  that  gives 
the  pleasure  to  it,  but  it  is  chiefly  because  every  musical  note  corresponds  "with 
some  idea  in  the  mind ; because,  if  we  compare  the  effect  of  the  most  powerful 
musicians  upon  an  audience,  we  shall  find  that  every  one  forms  their  own  idea  of 
the  music.  There  is  something  in  the  association  winch  always  floats  in  the  mind 
and  it  is  from  imagery,  which  is  more  or  less  distinctly  portrayed  to  the  imagina- 
tion, that  we  derive  more  or  less  intense  pleasure  from  it.  At  the  same  time,  no 
one  will  more  readily  admit  than  I will,  that  if  proper  attention  be  not  paid  to 
system  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind  in  extending  physical  science,  as  a branch  of 
education,  it  may  degenerate  so  as  to  produce  few  of  the  good  effects  that  may 
otherwise  be  derived  from  it. 

4793-  Which  have  you  found  the  most  calculated  to  develope  the  moral  powers, 
or  scientific  classical  studies? — I cannot  say  that  I have  had  sufficiently  ample 
opportunity  to  judge  practically  of  the  effects,  in  all  their  bearings ; the  system  of 
the  teachers  %vhom  pupils  may  have  attended  has  such  an  amazing  influence  upon 
their  character  : but  many  of  the  subjects  connected  with  what  is  termed  classical 
education,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  a course  of  ancient  history, 
cannot  fail  to  have,  to  a considerable  extent,  a most  demoralizing  influence  upon 
tbejunior  mind. 


4794*  Have  you  found  that  the  study  of  Physical  science  in  any  degree  tended 
to  deteriorate  the  religious  or  moml  feelings  of  the  pupil  ? — Never.  I have  always 
found  that,  as  a body,  those  who  have  studied  physical  science  are  more  deeply 
alive  to  religious  feeling,  than  those  who  are  otherwise  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  have  not  had  their  minds  opened  to  those  trains  of  reflection ; and  that  this 
should  be  the  necessary  consequence  is  obvious,  from  the  more  perfect  apprehension 
which  such  students  necessarily  acquire  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  of  the  system, 
order  and  design  in  everything  ai-ound  them,  which  others  cannot  trace. 

4795-  Would  you  recommend  an  exclusive  attention  to  science  in  the  education 
of  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  general  business  of  life  ? — I should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  considered  as  recommending  an  exclusive  attention  to  science. 

479'^-  Would  not  too  great  an  attention  to  scientific  pursuits  tend  to  produce 
a want  of  general  and  comprehensive  vien-s? — Certainly;  the  system  must  not  be 
earned  to  excess.  I do  not  recommend  an  exclusive  attention  to  those  subjects  ; 
1 should  wish  to  see  the  literary  parts  of  education,  more  particularly  English  and 
composition,  &c.,  as  fully  attended  to  as  physical  science,  but  at  the  same  time 
1 wish  to  see  physical  science  introduced  as  early,  not  that  the  other  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded, or  that  physical  science  is  to  step  forward  and  take  its  place. 

4797*  Would  you  substitute  Physical  studies  for  classical,  and  place  classical 
studies  where  the  physical  sciences  generally  stand  at  present  ?— I do  not  M’ish  to 
put  tlmse  other  studies  in  the  back  ground,  but  I would  substitute  for  part  of  the 
time  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek,  a much  greater  attention  to  English  and  com- 
position and  writing ; and  perhaps  I would  rather  substitute  the  modern  lauguaves, 
^nd  German,  for  Latin  and  Greek,  than  pay  any  exclusive  attentiorT  to 
and  Greek. 

' P’  cnch  and  German  ; would 

th.  be  better;  the  Latin  giving  the  pupil  a mastery  over 

but  T “ German  over  the  northern  languages  ?— I admit  that, 

and  O to  the  principle  of  utility,  believing  that  when  once  the  French 

Greet  ™ then  the  Latin,  and  even  a certain  amount  of 

timp  in  ^ ^ taken  with  great  advantage  : but  what  I have  advocated  for  some 
where  t'.'*  department  is,  that  those  who  ai-e  not  intended  for  any  profession 
5,0  Greek  are  essentially  required,  should  be  taught,  in  the  first 

3^2  instance, 
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instance,  French  and  German,  and  supplied  with  a vocabularv  of  rnnto  r 
Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

4799*  1^0  you  think  that  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan«uac»es  mioht 
be  compressed  into  a smaller  compass  of  time  than  at  present  bv%pitw  S^taot 
—Into  an  infinitely  smaller  compass. 

4800.  And  thus  sufficient  time  allowed  for  their  acquisition,  and  the  acn  ' ' • 
also  of  the  Physical  sciences  ? — I feel  satisfied  that  were  the  same  nine  or  jy 
devoted  to  the  sciences,  English  and  composition,  French  and  German  one 

of  those  years  being  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin,  the  students  would  hT 
generally  as  well  acquainted  with  Latin  as  is  necessary  for  ordinary 
while  at  the  same  time  they  would  have  a fund  of  information,  which  » n M 
enable  them  to  enter  upon  life  with  ten  times  the  advantage.  ’ ' 

4801.  Would  you  apprehend  from  this  miscellaneous  course  of  instruction  an- 
injurious  effect  upon  the  mind  ; do  you  think  that  the  habit  of  resting  content  with 
superficial  information  might  not  be  generated  ? — Not  at  all,  if  ft  were  under 
a proper  system  of  management ; if  there  were  a proper  selection  made,  and  each 
subject  studied  to  a certain  extent  in  detail,  and  not  too  huvriedly,  if,  in  fact  thev 
do  not  attempt  too  much,  but  devote  a sufficient  portion  of  time  to  each  science 
or  to  each  part  of  it  which  it  may  be  intended  to  study,  I should  not  in  any  wav 
be  afraid  of  the  result.  In  all  cases  where  I have  had  any  direction  in  recom’- 
mending  a course  of  stud;y  to  any  individual,  while  I have  urged  the  necessityof 
a general  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  was  accessible 
I have  always  leaned  to  the  opinion,  that  besides  in  those  cases  where  there  was 
a particular  bias,  or  v/here  there  was  some  peculiar  profession  that  required  some 
particular  subject  to  be  studied  in  detail,  still,  as  a discipline  of  the  mind,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  exercise  the  mind  of  the  individual  in  the  higher  departments  of 
some  one  department  of  knowledge. 

4802.  This  course  of  study  is  principally  intended  to  open  various  roads  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupil,  leaving  it  afterwards  to  him,  according  to  the  circuo}- 
stances  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  to  select  the  road  more  particularly  adapted  to 
his  position  in  life,  and  the  special  character  of  his  intellect? — To  give  him  a 
caup  d'ceil  of  his  situation  in  this  globe. 

^ 4803.  Do  you  think,  in  a more  general  point  of  view,  it  is  always  of  great 
importance  to  the  community  that  its  middle  classes  should  have  a sufficient  stock 
of  preliminary  information  to  prosecute  those  discoveries  in  science  whichstiilinvite 
our  investigation  ? — I should  consider  it  an  object  of  great  importance.  In  numerous 
instances  individuals  from  manufactories  and  other  establishments  have  come  to  me 
for  information  on  different  points;  and  if  they  had  but  attended  some  of  the  most 
elementary  courses  of  education  in  physical  science,  they  would  liave  been  enabled 
to  have  saved,  from  their  own  resources,  very  considerable  sums  in  their  different 
establishments. 

4804.  Admitting  the  value  of  the  scientific  basis  of  education  that  you  recom- 
mend, how  would  you  introduce  it  practically  into  education  generally?— 
At  the  present  moment  I have  instituted  a course  in  one  department  of  physical 
science  to  commence  with,  namely,  chemistry,  which  I am  at  present  explaining 
to  all  schoolmasters  and  directors  of  different  institutions  who  may  lake  an  interest 
in  It.  from  one  district  alone  12  schoolmasters  united  together  and  applied  to  me 
upon  the  subject. 

4805.  Do  you  recommend  that  in  framing  a system  of  education  generally,  the 
masters  should  be  instructed  in  Physical  science?— I think  it  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

4806.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  introduce  into  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland 
such  a system  r — In  some  we  find  that  we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  it  with  the 
greatest  facility,  the  schoolmasters  being  most  anxious,  some  of  them  having 
advertised  It  in  their  different  syllabuses  of  education. 

4S07.  If  the  schoolmasters  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  were  supplied  trom 
a ormal  school,  under  some  superintendins:  body,  could  not  such  a system 
propagated  m a short  time  through  . the  whole  country  ?— I made  a calculation, 
that  were  there  any  co-operation  among  the  schoolmasters,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  at.  the  utmost,  courses  in  the  different  branches  of  physical  scienw 
might  be  introduced  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  witli  the  most  perfect  tacUiJ- 
1 must  also  mention  here,  that  Professor  Pillans,  whose  instructions  lu 
branches  of  physical  geography,  and  whose  notes  upon  the  productions  ot  nature 
and  art  in  different  countries,  made  so  deep  an  impression  when 
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iDiroduced  in  the  High  School,  requested  me  to  introduce  m3'  system  in  a Normal  David  B.  lieid, 
«ohr*nl  in  Edinburgh",  to  which  he  has  paid  much  attention,  and  I have  already 

made  arrangements  for  this  purpose.  The  students  will  not  merely  be  taught  some  ^ g‘ 

branches  oi  science,  but  the  mode  of  teaching  will  also  be  an  object  of  attention. 

4808.  At  present  the  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  not  being  under  any  strict 
superintendence,  and  being  left  very  ranch  to  their  own  discretion,  would  not 
obstacles  be  likely  to  intervene  to  the  diffusion  of  this  system,  which  would  not  be 
apprehended  if  such  teachers  were  educated  in  a Normal  school,  under  the  direction 
of  a National  Board  ? — Certainly. 

4809.  So  far  you  think  that  a National  Board  has  great  advantages  as  an 
instrument  for  the  propagation  of  improvements  in  the  system  of  education  ? — 

I think  a National  Board  almost  essential  to  extend  the  system  with  advantage  and 
satisfaction  to  all  branches  of  the  community. 

4810.  Would  the  introduction  of  such  a system  be  a considerable  inci’case  to 
the  expenses  of  even  elementary  schools? — I consider  that  the  additional  expense 
would  be  exceedingly  trifling,  compared  with  the  object  to  be  effected  j at  the 
present  moment  we  have  not  attempted,  perhaps,  so  much  as  w'e  might  have 
wished,  our  object  being  simply  to  let  the  effects  of  the  system  be  seen,  when  we 
calculate  upon  the  parents  and  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  education,  them- 
selves extending  it  from  time  to  time. 

4811.  Would  you  apprehend  any  hostility  to  the  introduction  of  such  a course 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  on  the  part  of  the  parents  r — I should  not 
apprehend  any  if  it  were  properly  followed  out,  there  seems  so  much  disposition 
to  co-operate  upon  the  subject  among  a greater  part  whom  I have  met  with;  and 
a few  popular  lectures,  with  experimental  illustrations  of  the  utility  of  this  course 
of  instruction,  would  soon  remove  the  objections  of  the  greater  number  who  might 
at  first  be  opposed  to  it.  Besides,  I may  add  from  experience,  that  when  the 
children  have  attended  even  a single  lecture  on  any  subject  in  science  adapted  to 
their  years,  they  become  so  fond  of  it  in  general,  that  they  induce  their  parents 
to  put  them  to  classes  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 

^812.  You  stated  that  there  were  several  private  institutions  in  Edinburgh 
where  such  a system  liad  been  introduced  with  success;  will  you  favour  the 
Committee  with  a statement  of  the  improvements  which  those  institutions  have 
adopted? — 1 will  describe  the  course  pursued  in  one  institution,  with  which  I am 
particularly  acquainted.  In  that  institution  there  are  at  least  40  boarders.  There 
are  a number  of  different  masters,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
establishment.  A large  portion  of  time  is  devoted  each  day  to  English  and  com- 
position ; historv',  geography  and  drawing  also  engage  attention ; and  there  are 
separate  masters  for  Trench,  German  and  mathematics  ; experiments  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  are  frequently  performed,  so  as  to  give  within  the  year 
a general  view  of  the  great  principles  of  those  sciences.  There  are  also  courses 
of  mineralogy,  geology  and  botany.  Calisthenics  have  been  introduced.  The 
students  make  frequent  excursions  into  the  country,  where  they  are  taught  to 
observe  natural  phenomena,  under  the  direction  of  the  master.  They  are  also 
taken  to  manufactories;  and  they  are  trained  to  give  an  account  of  whatever  they 
may  have  seen,  in  letters  addressed  either  to  the  masters  or  to  their  friends. 

A separate  plot  of  ground  is  allotted  to  each,  as  a garden;  and  there  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  a debating  society,  in  which  the  more  advanced  of 
the  pupils  carry  on  a series  of  discussions  on  different  subjects  connected  with 
their  studies,  or  what  they  may  have  seen  in  their  excursions.  They  manage  the 
business  ot  this  entirely  by  themselves,  the  teacher  having  found  that  he  was 
a restraint  upon  them  while  he  continued  to  attend  them  ; while  from  the  confidence 
which  they  all  have  in  him,  and  the  open  frank  manner  in  which  they  communicate 
with  him,  he  is  enabled  to  give  to  it  every  direction  which  he  may  consider  neces- 
sary. These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  institution. 

4813-  Can  you  state  the  fees? — I am  not  aware,  but  I should  presume  they  are 
somewhere  about  60  L a year. 

4814.  Of  what  class  are  the  pupils? — I should  think  principally  the  middling 
class. 

4815-  How  long  has  it  been  established  ? — It  has  been  established  for  several 
years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  put  upon  its  present 
extended  footing.  I believe  that  music  will  soon  be  introduced  as  a regular 
branch  of  education,  and  there  are  a number  of  other  improvements  which  are 
projected,  and  which  the  master  is  introducing  as  he  finds  opportunity. 

630.  3G3  4816.  Do 
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4816.  Do  you  think  that  this  course  of  education  will  be  likely  to  fit 
for  the  dry  studies  which  may  be  necessary  in  subsequent  life  ; for  instance  th 

of  the  law  ? — 1 should  consider  that  it  would  be  well  adapted  to  prena’  f **'*'^' 
professional  pursuit,  however  abstract  the  subject  of  investigation  maybe'^f  *?“■' 
the  mind  has  become  thoroughly  trained  and  familiar  with  the  natnie  and  °l  ' 
of  external  objects,  it  has  then  a power  of  illustration  and  reflection  which 
they  may  be  of  great  advantage  in  following  out  these  investigations  will ' 
way  be  disturbed  by  those  phenomena  which  might  otherwise  have  imnedcs 
investigation  of  particniar  phenomena.  Farther,  there  is  no  profession  in  wl-'i 
general  knowledge  of  scientific  matters  is  more  useful  than  in  that  of  the  lai’  j 
in  no  cases  have  more  gross  injustice  at  times  been  done  than  in  law  cases  wi™° 
law  officers,  from  their  total  ignorance  of  science,  were  unable  to  appreciate  th' 
evidence  laid 'before  them,  though  their  integrity  was  never  for  a moment mie7 
tioned,  even  by  those  who  suffered. 

4817.  Have  you  found  that  the  cultiva,tioii  of  the  Physical  sciences  at  an  earlv 

period  of  edneation  has  produced  a distaste  for  tiie  severer  studies  afterwards  •_ 
At  times  I liave  found  that;  but,  generally  speaking,  I would  be  unwilliniito 
consider  that  as  a principle  to  act  upon.  ® ^ 

4818.  Have  you  found  that  a similar  distaste  for  the  Physical  sciences  has  been 
produced  by  too  exclusive  a cpitivation  of  the  languages  and  of  elegant  literature; 
—Undoubtedly;  I believe  that  they  reciprocally  affect  each  other  in  the  same 
way. 


4819.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  it  to  the*  particular  study,  but  to  the  exclusire 
manner  in  which  either  of  the  studies  is  pursued  ? — Quite  so. 

4820.  Would  you  then  conclude,  that  in  order  to  give  fair  play  to  each  they 
should  be  studied  in  combination  ?— Yes ; and  in  subordination,  where  it  ispos- 
sible,  to  the  particular  profession  for  which  the  student  may  be  intended. 

4821.  Have  you  found  that  the  students  of  Physical  science  have  passed  to  the 
study  of  moral  ^science  with  facility  in  general,  in  the  institutions  with  which  you 
are  acquainted? — I should  find  it  difficult  to  give  such  a precise  answer  to  that 
question  as  I should  wish ; upon  this  ground,  that  there  is  such  a want  of  harmony 
between  many  of  those  w'ho  entertain  different  views  in  respect  of  education,  that 
we  have^  not  had  that  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  practical  effect  that  b'S 
would  wish ; but  so  far  as  I have  seen  it,  i have  not  found  that  the  students  expe- 
rienced any  difficulty,  except  where  they  have  been  subject  to  such  a mere  mecha- 
nical detail  of  physical  science  as  could  hardly  be  called  science  at  all ; it  was 
more  a learning  of  words  and  of  facts,  than  connected  with  any  system  of  reasoning 
and  poM'er  of  observation. 

4822.  Have  you  found  the  pupils  who  have  come  from  these  institutions  after- 
wards disposed  to  cultivate  moral  science  and  religious  instruction,  and  have  they 
been  remarkable  for  their  good  conduct? — So  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  I should  say  they  excelled  in  that  respect,  where  the  otlier  departments 
of  education  had  not  been  neglected. 

4823.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  extending  this  course  of  instruction  to 
the  education  of  the  female  sex  in  Scotland  ? — Not  much  difficulty  in  extending  it 
so  far  as  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  concerned,  but  considerable  difficulty  in 
attaining  the  object  from  want  of  means. 

4824.  Have  you  any  institution,  founded  upon  these  principles,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  female  sex  in  Edinburgh  ?— There  was  established  last  winter,  by 
several  gentlemen,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  in  "hicli 
I took  an  active  part,  where  it  has  been  attempted  to  found  a system  of  education 
upon  the  same  principles  as  those  recommended  in  the  previous  part  of  this  exa- 
mination.^ Ibis  institution  embraces  the  ordinary  departments  of  female  education, 
aiid  a series  of  instructions  in  the  different  departments  of  physical  science;  and 
while  each  branch  is  taught  by  some  individual  professionally  engaged  in  that 
■).  epaitraent,  the  pupils,  when  not  engaged  with  their  teachers,  are  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  lady  superintendent,  who  at  such  times  is  appointed  to 
take  the  entire  charge  of  them. 

4825.  Du  they  live  in  the  institution  ?— None  of  the  pupils  live  in  the  institution: 
they  assemble  in  the  morning  at  10  o’clock,  attend  different  classes  according  as 
their  parents  or  guardians  may  have  appointed;  and  when  not  engaged  in  those 
classes,  the  lady  superintendent  assists  them  in  their  studies,  controls  them  in  tbeij 
behaviour,  and  superintends  them  in  all  their  exercises.  Formerly  they  attended 
many  different  masters  in  the  same  town,  so  that  much  of  their  time  was  lost  in 

walking 
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^Talking  from  one  school-room  to  another,  wliile  they  were  compai-atively  under  no 
controtor  discipline  whatever.  Much  time  was  lost  also  in  proceeding'  from  class 
to  class,  nor  was  there  any  mode  by  which  the  hours  intervening  between  the 
different  classes  might  be  turned  to  advantage.  In  the  new  school  alluded  to 
v.hicii  has  been  named  the  Scottish  Institution,  it  is  proposed  to  give  diplomas  or 
certificates  to  all  that  may  wish  it ; more  especially  with  the  view  of  assistiiw  in  the 
instruction  of  governesses  and  others,  who  may  wish  to  have  an  opportuTiity  of 
extending  their  knowledge  in  particular  departments  of  science.  The  institution  is 
entirely  under  the  control  and  management  of  a body  of  directors,  who  are  either 
lecturer?  or  teachers  connected  with  it. 

4S26.  Are  the  pupils  instructed  in  the  same  class-room,  or  in  several  distinct 
class-rooms? — There  are  a number  of  different  class-rooms  for  the  different 
branches  of  education ; but  sometimes,  when  it  is  cooveuieut,  one  room  is  used  for 
several  different  purposes  at  different  limes  of  the  day. 

4827.  Is  there  a female  attendant  at  the  different  class-rooms  ? — There  is  either 
the  lady  who  superintends  tlie  pupils  or  one  of  her  assistants,  of  whom  there  are 
several. 

4828.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  at  -present  in  the  institution? The 

institution  has  only  been  in  existence  for  a year,  but  about  100  have  attended  it. 

4829.  Is  there  any  distinction  of  religious  opinion  made  in  the  institution  ? 

None  whatever. 


4530.  How  is  religious  instruction  provided  for? — That  is  a subject  upon  which 
we  have  thought  it  proper  to  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  opening  of  the  insti- 
tution in  the  morning,  by  reading  a small  portion  of  Scripture,  and  prayer,  which  is 
M)t  in  any  way  compulsory  for  the  pupils  to  attend,  but  the  majority  do  attend. 
There  are  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  but  they  are  principally  of  the 
Established  Church. 

4531.  Are  there  any  Roman-catholics  among  them? — I cannot  state  positivelv 
blit  I think  there  are. 

483^  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  ? 

les.  Elocution  and  composition  ; history  and  geography ; vvriting,  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping ; theo^  of  music  and  the  piano-forte ; singing  5 drawing  and  per- 
spective ; mathematics,  astronomy  and  mathematical  geography  ; French  language 
and  hterature ; Italian  language  and  literature;  German  language  and  literature- 
(lancing  and  calisthenics;  natural  philosophy;  chemisti’v ; botany;  geolotry  and 
mineralogy  ; ancient  and  modern  history. 

4S33"4-  This  report  does  not  state  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  • are 
you  acquainted  with  the  number  studying  in  the  several  classes? — One  of  the 
pnncipal  difficulties  in  stating  the  number  attending  each  class  arises  from  the 
fluctuations  whmh  take  place  at  the  different  quarters;  for  the  inode  of  fixins 
the  tee  being  different  from  what  had  ever  been  adopted  in  Edinburgh,  they  found 
some  little  difficulty  in  undeptanding  its  details  at  first.  There  was  one  f^  fixed 
M al  the  classes,  upon  this  ground,  that  considering  it  as  a great  experiment  in 
education,  and  being  aware  that  several  branches  would  not  be  attended  were 
certain  facilities  not  held  out  to  the  pupils  whom  we  wished  to  attend  them,  it  was 
that  one  fee  should  be  charged  for  the  whole  course  for  any  pupil  who 
^ specific  time,  and  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  attendina 

and  'somr  '''r  "as.  that  the  mathematics 

r.ll  T a 5®''  It  was  considered  at  first  would  not  have  been  so 

nimll actually  attended  by  a very  considerable  number,  and  the 
Xeroril®''? ' ■"  ““y  mathematics  afterwards 

enXt“rtLirdtrg““ 

a 4fdurT„g1rml3rhe1ear.  S-neas  for  sIk  hours 

institultn^L’i  of  attention  can  be  kept  up  in  this 

it,  and  so  fond°dW  attention  did  the  pupils  pay  to 

those  who  d d not  y ™oation  commenced 

partly  to  carrv  of.f  f°  ""“t  together  in  the  institution, 

tested,  and  nm-tlv  "it'oh  they  were  more  particularly  iote- 

8 14^  doubt,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  another. 

yourself ?_Yes;  and  also 
3 ® 4 4838.  Was 
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4838.  Was  that  course  attended  by  a considerable  number  of  nunils:  al 

70  attended  the  course.  ‘ 

4839.  Did  they  go  through  any  experiments  witli  you? — There  were  two 

one  in  which  I operated  alone,  in  the  other  there  were  upwards  of  tnn 
performed  by  each  pupil.  “““Paimenti 

4840.  What  appears  to  be  the  favourite  study  in  the  institution? The  t th  • 

that  each  study  seemed  to  be  a favourite  as  they  entered  upon  it.  Thus  ch^ ' 
was  everything  with  them  when  they  commenced  it,  and  then  when  the 
natural  philosophy  they  were  full  of  it;  then  geology  tliey  became  fond  of 
botany  in  its  turn.  ’ 

4841.  It  is  stated,  in  the  mathematical  class,  ‘‘The  young  ladies  have  0 

through  the  first  five  boohs  of  Euclid,  with  the  leading  propositions  oftbes^^i-h^ 
In  addition  to  this,  they  have  solved  a great  many  geometrical  exercises  as  dedu  'W ' 
from  these  propositions,  and  have  advanced  in  algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  eo  ^ 
tions  inclusive.”  Were  there  many  pupils  in  that  class? — Forty.  ^ 

4842.  What  was  the  average  age  of  the  pupils? — I should  think  from  lotoiS 

4S43.  Was  there  any  remarkable  difference  observable  in  the  manner  in  u-hidi 

they  studied,  or  the  facility  with  which  they  went  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
science?— Nothing  particular  was  observable;  it  was  found  that  they  made  the 
same  progress  as  in  other  classes. 

4844.  Did  they  make  the  same  progress  as  in  institutions  of  a similar  descrip- 

tion  tor  boys? — Yes.  ^ 

4845.  The  institution,  then,  has  fully  succeeded  so  far? — It  has  fully  succeeded 

so  far  as  introducing  the  system,  but  it  has  cost  to  the  directors  1,000/.  in  pladncr 
it  on  its  present  footing.  “ 

4846.  Is  the  building  very  commodious  ? — They  have  rented  buildings  which 
are  extremely  commodious;  they  have  access  to  a large  green,  connected  wkh  aset 
of  buildings  of  which  it  is  a ])ai  t. 

4847.  Have  they  got  a museum  or  gallery? — The  museum  is  now  forming,  and 
also  a library,  which  is  to  be  accessible  to  all. 

4848.  Have  they  got  a gallery  of  casts  or  paintings? — There  are  a considerable 
number  ot  casts  and  paintings;  but  we  have  had  so  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  commencing  the  insFitution  without  any  external  assistance,  that  we  are 
rather  limited  upon  that  subject;,  we  have  introduced,  however,  asmuchasthe 
institution  at  present  requires,  and  are  making  arrangements  for  extending  it. 

4849.  Have  you  applied  tlie  course  of  chemical  instruction  which  you  have 
described  in  your  evidence,  to  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  or  to  the  educa* 
tion  in  adult  life  of  the  manufacturers  of  Edinburgh? — That  was  one  of  theprio- 
cipal  objects  with  which  the  extension  of  physical  science  became  an  object  of 
attention  with  me;  and  the  course  of  practice  I alluded  to  formerly,  where  100 
operated  together,  was  given  entirely  to  manufacturers  and  others  engaged  io  the 
arts. 

4850.  Has  the  result  been  very  satisfactory  ? — It  has  been  so  far  satisfactory, 
that  it  has  been  recommended  as  a permanent  class  in  the  School  of  Arts,  which  is 
now  ^ to  be  continued  in  my  class-room  for  two  years,  till  the  new  building  is 
obtained ; and  I believe  that  one  of  the  inducements  to  take  the  use  of  my  building 
in  the  mean  time  was,  that  a practical  course  could  be  introduced  to  the  mechanics. 

485^*  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh? — It  is  sup- 
posed to  a certain  extent  by  voluntary  subscription,  but  each  student  pays  a certain 
sum  for  the  classes  that  he  may  attend,  and  the  use  of  the  library,  from  which  be 
is  allowed  to  take  some  books. 

4S52.  Is  it  principally  designed  to  apply  the  arts  to  manufactures? — Principally 
with  that  view. 

, 4853-  Is  it  generally  admitted  now  in  Edinburgh  that  our  manufactures  have 
in  many  degrees  suffered  from  an  inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
art.-- — It  is  universally  felt. 

4854-  And  that  the  best  means  of  raising  them  to  the  degree  of  superiority 
which  they  are  entitled  to,  would  be  to  cultivate  in  schools  of  art  the  application  0 
the  arts  to  manufactures  ?— That  has  been  felt  to  such  a degree,  that  in  several 
towns  m Scotland  I have  been  requested  to  introduce  the  practical  plan  of  instruc- 
tion in  th^same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh.  , 

4855.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  this  application  ot  the 
arts  to  manufactures  arises  from  the  generality  of  the  population  not  receiving 
elementary  instruction  either  in  the  physical  sciences  or  in  arts  of 
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1 certainly  feel  tliat  the  difficulties  arising  from  want  of  instruction  on  those 
subjects  present  themselves  to  the  mechanic  every  day;  and  I would  add,  not 
merely  in  subjects  connected  with  arts  and  manufactures,  but  even  in  the  affairs  of 
daily  life,  in  the  management  and  economy  of  his  own  fireside. 

4'S5d.'ln  a system  of  education  of  a general  and  comprehensive  nature,  would 
vou  recommend  that  Government  should  particularly  direct  its  attention,  in  framing 
any  course  of  elementary  instruction,  to  this  subject,  making  the  arts  of  design  and 
the  physical  sciences  an  integral  portion  of  elementary  education? — I should 
consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  I would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  were  a course  provided,  not  merely  for  artizans  and  mechanics,  but  for  the 
common  people,  in  which  those  subjects  alone  should  be  introduced  that  bore 
practically  upon  their  own  comfort  and  convenience,  it  might  have  the  effect  of 
doublin"  the  value  of  the  poor  man’s  income  to  him. 

4857.  Do  you  think  it  would  produce  any  degree  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  poor 
man’s  mind  if  he  were  to  receive  this  increase  of  knowledge  ? — So  far  from  it 
that  I believe  it  would  increase  his  satisfaction  in  every  point  of  view. 

4S5S.  Do  you  derive  that  opinion  from  ^vhat  has  come  within  your  own  know- 
ledge and  experience?— From  the  results  which  have  been  stated  by  the  secretaries 
of  a great  number  of  institutions  with  which  I have  either  been  personally 
acquainted  or  in  correspondence,  as  well  as  from  my  owm  observation.  Mr.  .Tames 
Hay,  the  able  and  intelligent  secretary  of  the  Leith  Mechanics’  Institution,  and 
whose  zeal  in  promoting  every  object  that  can  advance  the  cause  of  education  is 
so  well  kno-wii  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  1 am  engaged,  has  pointed  out 
numerous  instances  to  me. 

4859.  You  think  then,  that  with  a view  to  the  genera!  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, the  Government  of  the  country  ought  to  direct  its  attention  to  this 
subject?— I think  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance. 

4860.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  interference  wnth  the  liberty  or  happiness  of 
individuals  for  the  Government  to  take  upon  itself  such  duties  ? — I should  be  at 
a loss  to  understand  in  what  manner  that  could  be  maintained,  as  it  would  in  every 
way  tend  to  improve  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  every  branch  of  society.  And 
here  I may  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  independent  of  all  other  considerations, 
I look  upon  the  knowledge  which  is  communicated  in  the  study  of  physical 
science,  of  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  and  its  relation  to  external  agents, 
as  so  important  in  reference  to  health  and  comfort,  that  on  this  ground  alone,  were 
no  other  brought  forward,  I would  advocate  the  study  of  physical  science. 

4861.  If  the  Government  were  to  take  upon  itself  such  duties,  do  you  think 
that  a general  superintending  Board,  comprehending  under  its  jurisdiction  all 
classes  of  education,  from  the  elementary  schools  up  to  the  academical  and  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  of  the  country,  would  be  an  advisable  establishment? — 
I should  look  to  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  you  could  apply  to  the  country.; 
such  a Board  as  would  put  the  system  of  education  upon  the  same  footing,  so  far 
as  it  w-as  possible,  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  embracing  all  classes  of 
society. 

4862.  Would  you  think  that  the  public  funds  would  be  usefully  and  legitimately 
employed  in  such  purposes  ? — I should  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
purposes  to  which  they  could  be  applied,  considering  the  practical  effect  that  would 
result  from  it. 

4863.  Would  you  apprehend,  from  such  machinery  being  in  operation,  any 
undue  exertion  of  government  patronage,  or  any  undue  increase  of  the  monarcliical 
power  of  Government  ? — I do  not  see  that  any  such  undue  influence  would  in 
any  way  necessarily  attach  itself  to  such  institutions. 

4864.  Do  you  see  checks  sufficient  to  prevent  abuses  of  that  description,  in  the 
present  organization  of  society? — I consider  that  a Board  founded  upon  such 
principles,  and  with  members  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  would  always 
contain  sufficient  materials  to  influence  public  opinion  upon  any  matter  of  im- 
portance. 

4S|35.  Would  you  require,  on  the  part  of  the  locality,  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
exertions  of  Government? — I should  think  it  would  be  a matter  of  great  importance 
to  have  such  an  assistance,  but  not  perhaps  to  render  it  indispensable  in  every 
situation. 

4866.  Would  you  rely  on  voluntary  subscriptions  alone  for  such  assistance,  or 
would  you  prefer  the  principle  of  assessment? — I should  prefer  the  principle  of 
assessment. 
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4867.  You  think  that  it  would  be  more  equal  and  more  sure  in  its  on 

Much  more  equal  and  more  sure.  P^ration-^ 

4868.  Would  you  think  it  more  economical,  with  reference  to  ind' 

being  more  generally  diffused  ? — I should  consider  it  would  be  more  eco'"'  • ^ 
that  point  of  view.  nomicalii-. 

4869.  Do  you  think  the  assessment  could  be  so  arranged  as  only  to  n 

such  classes  as  derived  benefit  from  such  institutions  ? — It  perhaos^  upoQ 
arranged  in  that  way ; but  as  I should  be  anxious  that  all  classes^^of  socicS''  u 
derive  the  benefit,  even  down  to  the  lowest,  the  more  general  the  nrinciri 
be  made  the  better  perhaps.  ^ pe  could 

4870.  Would  you  recommend  that  such  Board  so  constituted  should  take 
itself  the  providing  of  masters,  or  at  least  the  education  of  masters  in  the  el 
tary  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  ? — I should  coasider  it  of  the  utmost  advao?T 
that  the  Board  should  pi'ovide  for  the  education  of  masters  but  leave  tho 

of  them  to  the  individual  institutions. 


4871 . Do  you  see  another  advantage  arising  from  the  institution  of  the  Board  in 
the  facility  of  obtaining  from  all  branches  of  education  reports  of  their  procure- 
and  a communication  of  such  reports  in  return  to  such  institutions?— So  mucli 
have  I longed  to  see  institutions  of  that  kind,  that  in  the  society  which  I have  esta- 
blished last  winter,  that  was  one  of  the  principal  objects,  in  reference  to  scientific 
matters^  and  I believe  that  the  same  principle  is  applicable  in  all  its  extent  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  education. 

4872.  If  such  a system  were  deemed  advisable,  would  you  recommend  that  it 

should  be  brought  into  operation  and  enforced  by  legislative  e’nactmeat?— Certainly 
it  would  be  the  best  means  of  at  once  putting  upon  an  equal  footing  the  object 
contemplated,  and  quieting  the  fears  of  many  who  would  like  to  see  it  introduced, 
but  are  afraid  to  be  seen  moving  in  any  plan  connected  with  it.  ’ 

4873.  Would  you  like  to  see  such  a system  extended  to  the  three  parts  of  the 
empire?— 1 should  rejoice  in  seeing  it  extended  to  every  part  of  the  empire; 
I have  long  advised  in  my  own  lectures  that  we  should  even  endeavour  to  provide 
for  the  colonies  upon  the  same  plan. 

4874.  Have  any  objections  struck  you,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  to  such  an 

orgamzation  ? — None  in  principle,  but  there  might  be  considerable  difficulties  with 
individuals  \vho  entertained  particular  views  upon  education  ; but  this,  I apprehend, 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  result,  as  so  many  are  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  the  system,  that  they  would  go  any  length  to 
support  it.  j o j B 

4875.  Some  individuals  have  entertained  apprehensions  that  the  diffusion  ol 
education  has  tended  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  crime ; have  you  found 
that  to  be  a general  impression  amongst  well-informed  persons  with  whom  you  have 
had  communication,  or  is  it  at  all  the  result  of  your  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion r — From  my  ovyn  experience,  and  from  the  universal  opinion  of  every  one  with 
whom  I have  come  in  contact,  whom  I know  to  have  had  means  of  observation, 
I have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  opinion  that  it  tends  to  diminish  crime. 

4876.  It  has  been  found  in  some  countries  that  crimes  against  property  in  par* 
licular  have  rather  increased  than  diminished ; would  you  attribute  that  to  the 
increase  of  education? — I should  not  attribute  it  to  the  increase  of  education;  but 
if  it  is  meant  to  compare  the  change  from  one  species  of  crime  to  another,  Iw'ould 
certainly  say  that  education  would  tend  to  diminish  the  virulence  of  crime;  I refer 
now  to  the  transfer  of  crime  from  a more  bloody  to  a less  bloody  system. 

4®77-  I^roni  your  acquaintance  with  many  eminent  friends  of  education  in 
Scotland,^  would  you  say  that  the  general  disposition  of  men  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  is  towards  a -comprehensive  system  of  national  education  based  upon 
legislative  enactment? — I believe  there  is  nothing  that  would  giye'so  much  satis- 
faction at  the  present  moment  in  Scotland  as  such  an  enactment,  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  population. 

4878.  Would  you  say,  especially  to  those  who  have  studied  the  question  of 
education? — I should  add  that,  without  the  least  hesitation;  those  who 
dispassionately  considered  the- practical  etfects  of  education. 
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Luna,  24®  die  Augusti,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR 


William  Knight,  Esq.,  ll.d.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

4S79.  you  are  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Marischal  College 
and  University  of  Aberdeen? — I am. 

48S0.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  situation? — I have  held  that  situation 
13  years ; and  I have  taught  classes  in  the  physical  sciences  for  25  years. 

4SS1.  IVhat  other  situation  had  you  been  in  previously  to  your  becoming 
a member  of  the  university? — From  1816  to  1822  I vras  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy in  the  Academical  Institution  of  Belfast. 

4882.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  generally  ? 
—I  may  say,  that  ever  since  I had  any  experience  of  education,  I have  directed 
attention  to  it  in  my  thoughts,  and  with  a view  to  my  own  guidance  in  conducting 
dasses,  for  a quarter  of  a century. 

4883.  Has  your  attention  been  also  directed  to  the  administration  of  schools?— 
j\iy  attention  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  instruction  is 
communicated  in  schools,  as  well  as  in  college  classes.  I have  been  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Bell  and  Lancasterian  schools  of  Aberdeen,  which  were  insti- 
tuted in  1815,  and  of  which  I was  the  first  secretary. 

4S84.  Do  these  schools  continue  still  in  operation  ? — They  do. 

4885.  Are  they  improving? — The  school  for  boys  for  the  last  20  years  has  been 
uncommonly  well  conducted,  under  one  teacher,  since  its  commencement.  The 
school-room  for  girls,  which  is  also  very  large,  has  never  been  so  well  filled,  and  has 
had  several  teachers. 

4886.  By  whom  were  these  schools  founded? — Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  both 
visited  Aberdeen  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  and  the  schools  were  founded  by  a public 
subscription,  which  was  the  result  of  a meeting  held  in  consequence  of  their  visit ; 
they  have  since  been  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  by  a few  lega- 
cies, and  by  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars. 

4887.  What  number  of  scholars  are  there,  male  and  female? — When  I visited 
the  schools  in  May  last,  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  boys’  school  was  about  430, 
and  in  the  girls’  school  about  230. 

4S88.  Are  the  children  clothed? — They  receive  nothing  but  instruction,  for 
which  they  pay  three  halfpence  a week  each. 

4889.  At  what  age  do  they  enter? — From  five  to  eight,  mostly. 

4890.  Is  there  an  infant  school  attached  to  the  establishment  ? — There  is  no 
infant  school  attached  to  that  society ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wil- 
derspin  to  Aberdeen,  three  or  four  years  ago,  an  infant  school  was  begun,  and  is 
carried  on  upon  a small  scale. 

4891.  What  is  the  number  of  children  taught? — About  100,  as  far  as  I know. 

4892.  The  infant  school  is  not  used  as  a preparatory"  school  for  the  Lancasterian 
school?— No ; the  two  societies  have  no  connexion  with  each  other. 

4893.  Do  the  children  go  from  the  one  to  the  other? — The  infant  school  has 
been  established  so  lately,  and  is  in  such  a different  part  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
from  the  two  schools  of  the  Education  Society,  that  1 cannot  answer  that  question 
precisely;  but  I may  add,  that  Dr.  Bell  bequeathed  io,ooo/.  to  Aberdeen  some 
years  ago.  This  has  just  been  applied  by  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  to  the  erect- 
ing and  opening  a large  school  for  boys,  which  has  been  established  in  a part  of 

town  in  an*  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  schools  previously  built  by  the 
Education  Society.  The  burgh  of  Old  Aberdeen  has  also  erected  a large  school 
from  the  share  of  the  above  sum  allotted  to  that  city. 

4894.  Do  you  think  that  the  education  in  the  Lancasteiiaii  school  would  be 
more  perfect,  if  it  commenced  with  the  infant  school,  and  took  children  from  the 
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earliest  years  under  its  care  ?— That  is  a question  which  involves  so  Ion 
that  I am  afraid  of  being  tedious  in  replying  to  it.  My  notion  of 
that  it  should  begin  with  the  earliest  period  of  life,  and  end  with  the  I 
if  possible,  we  should  keep  up  to  our  dying  hour  the  full  impulse  of  pT** 
the  young  mind,  and  therefore  I cannot  conceive  that  any  person  o™  v'““ 
educate  infants  as  early  as  possible.  The  parents  ought,  of  course  to  1 
general  are,  in  practice,  the  great  educators.  The  infant  schools  which  T h “I 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  did  not  differ  much  from  those  schools  whirh  ™ 
bhshed  on  Bell  and  Lancaster’s  plans ; that  is  to  say,  there  may  be  minor  plr 
m the  manner  of  teaching,  but  I should  not  conceive  that  there  is  mnpl  a® 
difference.  ^®wcal 

4895.  Do  not  other  schools  take  them  at  a much  earlier  age’— I 
of  any  great  difference  in  that  respect  in  those  that  I have  visited  I h. 
with  Mr.  Owen  an  attempt  at  New  Lanark  many  years  ago  to  be»ln  ch,..,' 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  at  six  months  old,  but  I believe  h never 
ried  to  <any  extent. 

4S96.  Is  it  not  found  in  many  instances,  that  the  minds  of  children  entering  tl 

Lancasterian  school,  have  not  been  subjected  to  proper  previous  trainino- J tT 
can  be  no  doubt  that  carelessness  of  early  education  at  L,  two  orZ“v«?„H 
IS  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  subsequent  improvement.  ^ ' 

■f  ?u®''i  efficiently  well  educated  themselves  even 

if  they  had  sufficient  time  and  opportunities,  to  attend  to  the  education  of’ tlieiV 
childrenr-With  regard  to  Scotlaud,  if  the  country  population  be  consider  d h 
parents  have,  m general,  received  a good  deal  of  education ; so  that  the  mother  cm 
teach  hei  son  or  daughter  a great  deal  from  the  age  of  two  years  to  the  age  of  five 
or  SIX,  when  they  go  to  the  parish  school.  In  manufacturing  cities,  thhircum 
stances  altogether  differ.  T he  steam-engine,  by  its  excessive  regularity  of  motion 

fact,  r-f  ' I'r""  i‘c  own  demands  for  time  upon  all  the  manu! 

fficturiiig  population,  and  consequently  has  prevented  the  working  classes  in 

instrZf  °PP“'tunities,  .and  the  same  time  to 

r<kn.  v,  ? P ®‘f’'»r’  “ "‘S'icultural  population;  and  has  also  tended 

lower®!  “ ™anuffietming  districts,  the  children  of  the 

!Tes  ififn  ™glectedr-As  faras  I can  judge  from  the 

h etteJ  • experience  of.  that  is  too  much  the  case  ; the  neglect 

mid!  Z “ii  tl'e  efforts  that  have  been 

vpre  o’nnrl  ip  Other  citics  where  you  might  place  a schoolmaster  witii 

very  good  effect  m each  of  many  streets. 

t?*^^ency  of  manufacturing  employments  is  to 
no  (fnnht  f}i  t ^ increase  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  parents  I hare 
Zffie  Uiat  L manufactories  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  steam 

chilHrmi  Stated  that  it  diminishes  tlieir  opportunities  of  instructing  their 

a dtmimshea  the  intelligence  of  the  parents  ? In  answer- 

mvself^to  fhp  'nid,  I should  beg  leave  to  give  the  reasons  : confining 

tTS  that  experieV  Scotland;  we  observl 

i4auled  tn  o^  manufacturer  has  not  really  the  quantity  of  time 

hi^chiirlrpn  mforiuation,  and  still  less  has  he  time  to  communicate  it  to 

loo  Tn'.hl  p is  frequently  in  the  mill, 

tellectual  iuRti-TiPf  • T ‘^P^^ls  of  the  children  as  much  neglected  as  their  in- 

ent  unnn  fnfpll  is  to  a considerable  degree  depend- 

masses^  mstruct.on,  and  also  upon  mankind  being  collected  in 

are  nromersf-P  1 ™ ^ means  entertain  the  modern  notion  that  vices 

fXTmn^  y^rds  Of  Cloth  are  made;  I trust  that 

sift  which  hac  ^ '^’lew  "While  I consider  the  steam  engine  as  the  noblest 

trv  and  nnp  upon  the  raanufiictLiring  interest  of  this  coun- 
it has  introdiipprl^'^'  1 our  manufactures,  by  the  regularity  which 

iLde  if editlt perfectly  possible,  I conceive,  by  improvements 
be  found  in  ir\v  a ’ combine  all  those  advantages  with  as  much  morality  as  is  to 
be  !“!!!  t/hf“"  ?’■  population.  But  for  this  purpose  it  would  certainly 
by  !steam! no-;!  possessof  of  a manufactory  moved 

and  fho”  ““.PO*  1’™  P“y  attention  to  the  intellectual,  the 

moial,  and  the  leligious  education  of  all  the  persons  who  work  on  his  premises.  ’ 

4903.  Vo“ 
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4002.  You  would  not  hi  that  ease  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer 
or  anv  persons  employed  by  the  manufacturer,  whether  they  would  give  tliem- 
selves  to  intellectual  occupation,  or  not  r — I would  not  wish  that  a law  should  be 
made  with  such  strictness  as  to  bind  down  manufacturers  to  anything  which 
would  injure  the  whole  train  of  manufacturing  industry,  but  I certainly  think 
that  a law  might  be  made  which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the 
manufacturing  population  as  distinguished  from  the  agricultural ; and  my  opinion 
has  always  been,  that  while  much  lias  been  done  for  the  population  of  Scotland, 
while  it  was  entirely  or  nearly  altogether  an  agricultural  country,  almost  nothing 
has  been  yet  done  for  the  manufacturing  population  by  legislative  measures  with 
a view  to  education  ; it  is  a new  state  of  mankind  which  has  arisen,  and  which  has 
been  left  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  theoretical  writers. 

4903.  In  speaking  of  the  measures  which  you  think  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers,  would  you  require  that  the  manufacturers  should 
allow  the  persons  employed  by  them  a certain  portion  of  the  day  for  moral  and  for 
intellectual  instruction  r — I think  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  manu- 
facturing population  if  the  head  manufacturer  were  obliged  to  have  a school  upon 
his  premises  whenever  his  labourers  amounted  to  a certain  number  j to  have  that 
scbool  attended  by  the  children  of  his  labourers  of  a certain  age,  and  to  connect 
it  with  instruction  given  to  others  who  are  of  sufficient  age  to  labour  in  his 
nianufactoiy ; and  to  connect  it  also  with  schools  for  instruction,  which  maybe 
given  upon  Sundays.  My  notion  is,  that  till  that  is  done  by  some  legislative 
enactment,  the  manufacturing  classes  will  never  be  put  upon  the  same  level  as  to 
intellectual  and  moral  education  which  the  agricultural  population  has  long  enjoyed 
in  Scotland. 

4904.  But  if  this  be  requisite  to  the  manufacturer,  why  is  it  not  equally  so  to 
the  agriculturist  ? — I have  mentioned  that  I consider  that  in  Scotland  we  possess  it 
for  the  agricultural  population,  by  our  system  of  parish  schools,  to  which  children 
will  often  walk  with  their  food  in  their  hands,  several  miles  a day,  and  return  to 
their  parents  in  the  evening. 

4905.  Are  the  Parish  schools  supported  by  assessment  ? — They  are  part  of  the 
church  establishment,  and  are  supported  by  a tax  levied  on  and  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

4906.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  there  was  not  a tax,  there  would  be  sufficient  zeal 
upon  the  part  of  the  people  to  support  these  schools  by  voluntary  subscriptions? — 
I conceive  that  in  Scotland  the  parish-school  system  has  shown  for  a century  and 
a half  its  great  utility  in  innumerable  practical  instances,  and  perliaps  the  strongest 
practical  example  of  its  benefit  is,  that  it  gives  rise  to  numerous  subscription  or 
proprietary  schools,  established  in  addition  to  the  parish  schools  in  parishes  which 
are  either  too  large,  or  where  from  circumstances  the  parishioners  have  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  schoolmaster  ; such  voluntary  schools  prove  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  others,  and  as  education  is  an  artificial  want  more  than  a natural 
desire  of  mankind,  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  the  object  of  every  civilized 
government  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  it,  and  to  establish  it  in  everyway  possible. 

4907.  Then  you  think  that  an  organized  system  of  national  education,  superintended 
either  by  the  State  or  by  the  Church,  or  by  both,  and  supported  by  regular  legal 
contributions  on  the  part  of  the  country,  would  not  interfere  with  the  exertions  of 
private  individuals  ? — I conceive  that  it  is  the  best  plan  possible,  when  it  is  checked 
or  controlled  to  a certain  degree  by  not  allowing  any  legislative  enactment  to  inter- 
fere with  voluntary  exertions. 

490S.  You  do  not  think  that  giving  to  the  Parish  school  the  advantage  of  being 
supported  by  assessment,  would  in  any  way  damp  the  exertions  of  the  public  in 
supporting  schools  by  voluntary  subscription  r — In  many  places  it  certainly  would  ; 
in  others  it  would  not. 

4909.  It  is  understood  that  in  general  bounties  act  upon  other  articles  as  prohi- 
bitions; and  may  not  the  same  observation  be  extended  to  schools,  that  where  one 
school  is  favoured  by  the  Government,  another  school  competing  with  it  will  labour 
under  disadvantages  ? — In  the  first  stages  of  such  a measure,  supposing  schools  to 
be  mtroduced  all  at  once  into  a country,  that  previously  had  none,  there  can  be 
ittle  doubt  that  voluntary  exertion  would  be  paralyzed  by  the  established  schools. 

nt  I conceive  the  advantages  of  education  to  be  such,  that  wherever  they  are 
voluntary  principle  will  very  soon  break  out  and  assist  the  esta- 
of  ed  additional  ones,  which  I take  to  be  supporting  the  general  cause 
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W.  Knight, 4910.  Do  you  think  that  aiiational  education,  supported  by  the  Stat  i 

different  localities,  would  interfere  with  voluntary  subscriptions  in  anv<rrfl!I''i 
— I have  no  doubt  that  a legislative  measure  might  be  brouo-ht  intn  “®o*'ee? 

S4  August  1835.  following  nature ; that  each  parish  or  small  distriS  in  any  eo*^ 

receive  an  endowed  school,  of  which  Government  should  pay  one-half 
of  the  endowment,  upon  condition  of  tlie  inhabitants  providino-  a seh^^U 
paying  the  rent ; and  in  fact  the  Scottish  system  differs  little  from  this 
maximum  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  is  at  present  only  between  20/  and  * / 
lated  by  the  prices  of  grain  ; and  the  schoolmaster  looks  for  payment  fo^th 
of  his  income  to  the  goodwill  of  the  parishioners  who  send  their  childr*^^^f  ? 
school,  but  who  may  and  in  several  cases  do  set  up  an  opposition  schooTaMt,  • 
own  expense  when  they  are  not  pleased  with  him. 

4911.  You  think  that  assistance  given  in  a regular  uniform  manner  bv  G 
ment,  and  under  the  control  of  a superintending  body,  if  not  carried  to 
an  extent,  rather  encourages  than  discourages  the  volimtaiy  system  ?—Ce 
with  this  exception,  that  I think  the  assistance  of  Government  would' be  mo  ^ ’ 

ful  if  it  were  confined  to  not  more  than  half  of  the  amount  of  the  incomplfT 
schoolmaster.  ^ 

49  J 2.  Admitting  the  principle  of  contribution,  would  it  not  be  a moreconw 
nient  mode  of  arrangement,  that  the  Government  should  give  the  land  and  build  Z 
school,  and  afterwards  leave  to  the  parish  by  assessment  to  support  it  1— I consider 
that  giving  the  laud,  and  erecting  the  school,  are  in  most  countries  thin?s  of 
little  consequence  as  to  amount  of  value  compared  to  the  annual  endowment  whicb 
the  Government  ought  to  secure  to  the  schoolmaster. 

4913.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  found  iu  Ireland  to  lie  the  chief  obstacle  to  tie 
establishment  of  schools,  they  are  willing  in  general  to  subscribe  to  tlie  school 
provided  they  could  get  a proper  building,  which,  however,  requires  a considerable 
first  outlay  for  the  purpose?— I conceive,  that  if  the  buildings  of  the  school  were 
to  be  constructed  on  as  cheap  a plan  as  they  are  in  Scotland,  their  price  will  be 
scarcely  worth  consideration  in  a plan  of  national  education. 

49 14.  1 he  schooMiouse  for  400  would  cost  about  500  L,  the  permanent  support 
of  thatschool  would  cost  from  50/.  to  100 /.a  year  j do  you  think  it  is  more  Ly 
to  obtain  500  1.  ni  the  first  instance,  than  to  procure  from  50  /.to  100 /.in  subsequent 
yeaiS;  - conceive,  that  in  countries  like  ours,  a considerable  sura,  as  100/.  or 
so,  may  be  raised  at  first  to  encourage  or  originate  a school ; but  that  annual  sub- 
scriptions would  m most  cases,  gradually  diminish  in  a course  of  years.  Id  Irelandit 

. IS  certainly  an  obstacle,  that  from  the  great  amount  of  the  population,  the  size  or 
nura  er  or  the  schools  m a parish  would  cost  considerable  sums.  In  Scotland 
a scliool-fiouse  is  often  a miserable  thing ; it  is  restricted  by  law  to  two  apart 
ments  j (that  is  to  say,  the  landed  proprietors  are  not  obliged  to  provide  more), 
upon  which  there  has  been  a very  absurd  dispute,  for  it  has  been  held  by  severd 
landowners,  that  m consequence  of  two  apartments  being  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  in  any  case. 

49^5*  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee,  that  you  think  an  adequate 
school-house  for  400  children  could  be  built  for  100  /.  ?— No,  I conceive  it  could 
not  be  budt  for  less  than  500  /.  in  most  situations. 

, mentioned,  supposing  the  school-house  to  cost  500/.,  do 

you  think  the  Government  should  advance  that  500  /.,  or  should  it  be  left  to  the 
cfi^ces  of  voluntary  subscription  fi  om  the  locality  ?— In  cases  where  so  large  a sum 
as^  la  IS  lequired,  I think  it  hard  upon  the  individuals  to  have  to  pay  fork  j but 
^ that  such  great  schools  could  be  of  little  use  in  country  plac«. 

\]l'  T T,  average  number  yon  think  likely  to  frequent  a single 

^fimk  that  if  a single  school  is  frequented  by  more  than  50  or  60,  the 
r many  of  his  scholars. 

491  • d this  be  the  case,  in  a large  and  populous  parish  you  will  require 

"'Wall  "'ill  increase  the  expense  considerably  ?— I insider 
a 1 e government  established  a small  salary  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  gate 
nmi  a scliool-house  and  necessary  apartments  for  himself,  his  success  would  soon  be 
■such  that  numerous  other  schoolmasters  and  school-houses  would  follow,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  people  in  the  parish  themselves. 

1,0 “f  nn  matter  how  large  the  population  may  be,  or  how  great  may 
be  the  extent  of  the  parish,  you  think  that  if  one  school  of  the  small  dimensions 
ot  which  you  speak  were  established  by  Government,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
any  iurther  assistance  from  Government,  and  that  all  the  other  school-houses  that 
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niitrlit be  required  in  that  parish,  would  be  provided  by  voluntary  subscription? — 
In  nianv  cases  I have  no  doubt  they  would,  judging  from  Scotland,  where  in  many 
lan^e  parishes  a subscription  goes  on  ; in  other  countries,  where  the  advantages  of 
education  are  less  felt,  the  result  might  be  different. 

4Q20.  if  in  a small  parish  one  only  is  sufficient,  in  a large  pai’ish  will  not  two 
be  required? — Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  and  therefore  I think  that  Govern- 
nient  might  give  useful  assistance  ; but  that  still  everything  should  be  done  to 
allow  die  voluntary  principle  to  aid  in  conjunction  with  it,  for  this  tends  to 
interest  the  population  in  favour  of  education. 

4921.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  school  in  the  parish  should  be  supported  by 
the  Government,  but  that  a certain  number  of  schools  might  be  built  by  the  Go- 
vernment and  supported  by  assessment ; would  that  meet  your  views  ? — Certainly, 
with  this  exception,  that  I am  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
system  of  burdening  not  the  occupiers  but  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  as  a means 
of  giving  independence  and  stability  to  the  system  of  education  ; it  gives  independ- 
ence by  interesting  the  landlords  of  the  parish  in  electing  the  schoolmaster. 

4022.  Do  not  you  think  that  could  be  equally  attained  by  requiring  that  the 
landowners  in  the  parish  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  school,  leaving 
to  the  Government  to  build  the  school  ? — In  a country  which,  from  its  population, 
requires  very  numerous  schools,  and  new  school-houses  in  most  or  all  its  parishes, 
I see  no  objection  to  that  arrangement. 

4923.  Another  difficulty  has  been  found  in  establishing  schools,  namely,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  land;  would  you  recommend  that  the  land  should  be  given 
by  the  Government  at  its  own  expense  to  the  parish,  for  the  erection  of  the 
school,  or  w'ould  you  leave  it  to  the  chance  of  this  or  that  landowner  contributing 
it  for  the  public  good  ? — It  is  essential  that  the  legislative  enactment  should  pro- 
vide a site  for  the  school  in  the  best  situation. 

4924.  In  cases  where  public  institutions  are  required  by  law,  or  roads  or  any 
other  public  works  of  a similar  kind,  powers  are  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
acquire  the  land,  on  compensation  being  made  at  the  same  time  to  the  proprietor 
for  its  loss;  would  you  see  any  objection  to  a similar  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  land  for  schools  where  the  proprietors  were  not  willing  to  come  for- 
ward of  themselves? — I should  think  it  altogether  unjustifiable  not  to  compensate 
any  landlord  for  the  land  taken  from  him,  should  he  require  such  compensation. 

49-5-  -ff  he  were  so  compensated,  you  would  see  no  hardship  in  requiring  that 
he  should  give  the  land,  if  in  an  advantageous  position  for  the  school,  and  if  it  did 
not  interfere  with  his  demesne? — Not  the  smallest;  for  it  would  be  bestowing  a 
great  advantage  on  his  estate. 

4926.  In  arranging  the  assessment  for  the  support  of  schools,  you  would  have 
it  fall  exclusively  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  never  upon  the  occupiers? 
— Tes;  and  for  the  following  reasons:  because  the  occupier  of  the  land  is  u les.s 
stationary  person  than  the  proprietor,  because  the  proprietor  is  in  fact  more 
interested  than  the  occupier,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  a person  of  superior  in- 
lormation ; and  because  the  payments  for  endowing  the  schoolmaster  would  be  so 
small,  that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecting  them  would  be  too  great  if  they 
were  paid  by  the  occupier. 

4927-  Do  you  contemplate  a contribution  by  the  occupiers,  through  the  medium 
ot  fees,  to  the  schoolmaster? — 1 conceive  that  the  schoolmaster  cannot  be  of  much 
use  m the  parish  if  he  is  not  paid  chiefly  by  tlie  fees  he  receives  from  the 
scholars,  because,  when  education  is  given  to  the  lower  ranks  gratis,  I think 
experience  has  shown  that  they  do  not  set  the  same  value  upon  it  as  when  they 
pay  something  for- it,  however  small.  To  make  payments  for  education,  too,  tends 
parents  in  the  scale  of  independence,  and  to  stimulate  the  diligence 
0 he  schoolmaster.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  the  Legis- 
a ure,  or  of  the  parties  on  whom  power  is  conferred,  to  keep  all  school  fees  as  low 
as  possible.  > t' 

4928.  There  being  some  children  in  the  parish  whose  parents  have  not  the 
^eans  of  paying  fees,  how  would  you  deal  with  them? — They  ought  to  be  admitted 
ffiem^  ’ persons  in  better  circumstances  might  be  invited  to  pay  for 

school  two  classes  of  persons,  a paying 
ventPTf^  ^ Hon-paying  class,  or  the  rich  and. the  poor? — There  is  some  incon- 
wniiM  f ill  that ; but  I conceive  the  number  of  the  non-paying  class 
not  m many  cases  be  great, 
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4930.  Would  they  not  be  considered  by  the  others  in  the  licrht  of  n 

is  not  it  proved  by  experience  that  in  many  cases  they  have  be^  treat 
tempt  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  by  their  schoolfellows? I have  al n 

to  that  inconvenience ; at  the  same  time,  even  in  some  colleges  where^^^^-^ 

the  students  pay  lower  fees  in  consequence  of  holding  exhibitions  no  in^  of 
of  the  sort  is  experienced ; and  there,  from  the  age  of  the  etucient,7S? 
expected  to  occur  in  a higher  degree.  ^ fje 

4931.  You  would  require  in  all  cases,  however,  that  the  schoolmaster  shmiU  i. 

paid,  if  not  by  the  parent,  by  some  one  who  should  take  upon  him  to  nav  f 
child?— Ido  not  see  any  great  inconvenience  in  a few  being  admitted  em'  1 
gratis  ; or  a power  being  given  to  every  proprietor  in  a parish  of  sendino-  1 k 
to  the  schoolmaster  any  children  whom  he  might  select  as  proper  objects  ?? 
benevolence.  My  idea  is,  that  education  is  always  valued  niore  in 
something,  however  little,  is  paid  for  it.  Pioportioii  as 

4932.  Would  you  restrict  the  number  that  the  proprietor -should  spn,1> 

Certainly,  • 

4933.  Would  you  make  it  depend  upon  the  amount  of  his  contribution  Mt 

would  naturally,  in  practice,  come  to  be  dependent  upon  it.  ' 

4934.  If  it  were  left  unlimited,  and  every  proprietor  were  pennitted  to  send 

what  children  he  thought  proper,  would  it  not  be  imposing  a burden  upon  the 
schoolmaster  without  adequate  remuneration,  and  so  far  be  practically  aniniustkpJ 
— Undoubtedly  it  would.  •’ 

4935-  Would  you  think  it  a more  eligible  arrangement  that  the  schoolmaster 
should  be  paid  entirely  by  assessment,  and  that  the  school  should  be  open  to  all 
parties,  rich  and  poor,  gratis  ?— I think  that,  in  practice,  this  might  be  liable  to  far 
greater  abuse  than  the  plan  which  I have  above  stated,  of  supporting  the  school- 
master partly  by  a payment  from  the  land,  while  he  derived  the  greater  part  of 
ins  endowment  from  fees,  and  chiefly  for  the  following  reason,  that  the  school- 
master would  thus  be  made  too  independent,  and  be  exceedingly  liable  to  become 
careless  of  his  charge. 

4936.  Is  it  the  practice  in  Scotland  to  charge  only  the  heritors  with  the  assess- 
ment'—With  regard  to  the  schools  in  Scotland,  when  a school-house  is  to  be  built 
or  repaired,  or  when  a schoolmaster’s  salary  is  to  be  appointed,  the  payments 
are  solely  from  the  land;  the  tax  being  levied  by  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  who, 
ogetliei  with  the  clergyman  or  minister,  are  the  patrons  of  the  school,  under  the 
inspection  and  control  of  the  Presbytery. 

4937-  Uo  you  think  any  other  means  might  be  adopted  to  stimulate  the  dili- 
gence 0 the  ichoolmaster,  besides  the  fees  from  the  scholars? — Several  means ; 
such  as  placing  him  under  some  control  from  the  clergyman  and  heritors  of  the 
pans  , who  might  attend  annual  examinations,  give  prize  books,  and,  in  propor- 
lon  as  they  were  pleased  with  his  exertions,  reward  him  by  some  present,  as  well 
as  distinguish  particular  scholars  who  displayed  ability,  in  other  modes. 

493  • Supposing  It  were  in  the  power  of  the  superintending  body  to  promote  him 
irom  an  inferior  to  a superior  school,  with  higher  emoluments  and  greater  distinc- 
lon,  would  not  that  be  a still  stronger  stimulant  than  what  you  have  just  mentioned? 
— It  certainly  would.  j j 

, ^939.  And  that  if  there  were  a regular  gradation  from  the  lowest  school  up  to 

e CO  ege  proftssorship,  that  the  hope  of  promotion  to  these  different  grades  would 
”^*^3  ^thout  the  application  of  fees  in  stimulating  the  exertions  of  the 
belittle  doubt  that  it -would,  in  some  cases;  but  since  the 
num  ei  0 igher  situations  would  be  very  small,  compared  to  the  number  of  school- 
mas  eis,  that  circumstance  would  necessarily  limit  the  effect  considerably. 

494O;  - t present  is  it  usual  in  schools  to  promote  a teacher  from  an  inferior  to 
a superim  school  r'—'Ifc  is  extremely  common  to  find  a clever  schoolmaster,  who  has 
IS  inguished  himself  in  an  inferior  school,  translated  to  one  of  more  emolument. 

4941.  Do  you  find  it  act  beneficially  upon  the  teachers  ?— Upon  teachers  of 

ability  and  energy  It  certainly  does. 

usual  fee  paid  in  Scotland  per  week  by  the  scholar?— la 
prish  schools  m agricultural  parts  of  Scotland,  the  fees  are  seldom  or  never  pad 
Dy  tiie  ueek,  but  by  the  quarter;  and  generally  for  English,  writing,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  geography  and  Latin,  they  do  not  average  more  than  from  '2S.  6d.to 
ji-.  a quarter.  In  schools  in  manufacturing  cities,  on  Bell  and  Lancaster’s  plans, 
the  custom  has  been  introduced  of  paying  weekly  at  the  rate  of  id.  or  lid.  for 

each  scholar,  but  in  these  the  instruction  is  nearly  altogether  confined  to  reading, 

© /a 
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•f’  a and  arithmetic.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
Sl-hun  all  sucli  schools  without  any  separate  charge. 

404"  Does  the  schoolmaster  collect  those  fees  himself  ? — In  the  parochial 
schools^the  schoolmaster  collects  the  fees,  and  they  form,  as  has  been  stated,  in  most 
cases  the  greater  part  of  his  annual  income.  In  schools  under  the  management  of 
committees  and  directors,  the  schoolmaster  also  generally  collects  the  fees,  but 
accounts  for  them  to  the  managers  of  the  school. 

4Q44.  Has  that  necessity  of  going  round  to  collect  the  fees  produced  any  incon- 
venience to  the  master,  or  any  collision  between  him  and  his  scholars  r — I have 
not  had  much  experience  upon  that  head  ; in  our  schools  at  Aberdeen,  I believe  ft 
has  produced  very  little  inconvenience,  owing  however  chiefly  to  the  personal 
ability  of  the  individuals  who  have  had  the  charge  of  them.  Tlie  masters  do  not 
CO  round  to  collect  the  fees,  which  are  brought  them  by  their  scholars  or  their 

4045-  In  S'  parish  where  the  parents  of  some  of  the  children- should  pay  well,  and 
the  parents  of  others  pay  ill,  do  you  think  it  not  probable  that  the  master  would 
make  a distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  payers? — He  would  be  a bad 

master  if  he  did. 

4046.  Is  not  such  a risk  to  be  apprehended? — Such  a risk  is  certainly  to  be 
apprehended  in  some  cases,  but  I cannot  conceive  that  it  can  be  provided  against 
by  any  general  enactment. 

4947.  Could  it  not  be  obviated  by  the  directors  or  the  committee  of  the  school 
collecting  it  as  in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  paying  the  gross  sum  to  the  master, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  ? — Not  having  attended  before 
to  that  mode  of  collecting  the  fees,  I am  not  qualified  at  the  moment  to  give  an 
opinion;  if  the  schoolmaster  displayed  any  improper  favouritism  on  account  of 
paying  fees,  it  ought  to  form  a grave  charge  against  him  in  any  court  to  which  he 
might  be  amenable. 

4048.  Would  it  not  be  more  judicious  to  avoid  the  chance  of  such  delinquency  r 
— iiost  certainly,  if  practicable. 

4949.  Do  you  see  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  collection  of  the  fees  by 
one  of  the  directors,  and  paying  them  to  the  master,  thus  ridding  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  application  personally,  consuming  a great  portion  of  his  time  r — 

I do  not  perceive  that  any  great  inconvenience  would  arise,  or  has  arisen  in  prac- 
tice, from  the  schoolmasters  collecting  the  fees  themselves ; and  I may  add,  that 
the  plan  of  a director  or  a person  appointed  constantly  receiving  them,  particularly 
if  they  were  collected  so  often  as  once  a week,  might  appear  to  interfere  with  the 
authority  of  the  schoolmaster  but  the  question  is  solely  of  a practical  nature,  and 
is  altogether  new  to  me. 

4950.  Were  such  evils  as  those  mentioned  actually  to  occur,  would  it  not  be  an 
advisable  arrangement  to  preclude  their  recurrence  in  future  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4951.  Would  it  not  tend  to  produce  a greater  harmony  between  the  teachers 
and  the  taught,  if  no  money  transaction  of  any  kind  was  likely  to  take  place  between 
them  ? — The  fees  hitherto  payable  to  schoolmasters  have  been  frequently  regarded 
m the  light  of  a gift  or  honorarium,  and  have  been  often  larger  or  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  favouritism 
from  breaking  out  in  some  cases  between  a schoolmaster  and  his  pupils ; in  such, 
cases  the  schoolmaster  is  almost  invariably  to  blame,  just  as  he  is  to  blame  when  he 
does  not  keep  up  sufficient  order  in  his  school. 

4952.  Ought  it  not  to  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  committee  to  diminish  the 
causes  of  favouritism  as  much  as  possible  r — Certainly,  in  so  far  as  they  can  do  so 
consistently  with  the  imperfections  of  human  nature. 

4953*  Do  you  think  that  that  arrangement  would  not  tend  very  much  to  dimi- 
nish the  spirit  of  favouritism  ? — I have  no  doubt  that,  under  judicious  management, 

* It  might  have  that  effect ; at  the  same  time  I have  known  no  experience  of  it. 

4954.  By  whom  is  conducted  the  mixnagement  of  the  parochial  schools  in  Scot- 
land r — The  schoolmasters  in  Scotland  are  by  law  amenable  to  the  Presbytery  of  the 
bounds  within  which  their  parishes  are  situated  ; and  from  their  decision  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  higher  church  courts  ; a cii’cumstance  of  which  of  late  years  they  have 
frequently  complained ; their  cases  are  almost  the  only  ones  which  are  not  carried 
by  appeal  through  the  succession  of  these  courts  ; and,  1 believe  the  only  reason, 
which  I have  heard  for  it  is,  that  the  courts  might  be  so  pressed  with  appeals,  that: 
they  could  not  have  time  for  other  business. 

630-  3 r 4955-  Is, 
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4955-  Is  there  any  other  body  in  concurrence  with  the  Presli»t« 
government  of  the  school  ?— There  is  none  other  effective  • the  E n 
power  of  visiting,  and  they  visit  the  schools  annually  ; the  ministe  c 
often  visits  his  school,  and  powers  liave  been  claimed,  but  as  fir  r 1 
never  vet  heen  flefineri.  flio  «rhrtnlmoc.*-/s..r.  u />i’  ‘ ^ know,  have 


never  yet  been  defined,  although  the  schoohnastershave  of  late  ^ 1“°"’ 
to  get  them  exactly  bounded,  by  laying  cases  liefore  counsel  ' "tempts 
4956-  Is  there  any  local  body,  independently  of  the  presbytery  for  H. 
rnent  of  the  schools  t—  Each  schoolmaster  is,  as  above  stated  untie 
control  from  the  heritors  and  minister  of  tlie  parish  j but  there ’is  no  efF°r  ' 
vested  in  them,  but,  as  far  as  I understand,  in  the  Ihtesbytery  alone 

4957.  Do  the  heritors  form  a committee,  or  has  every  h^itor  a rivl  • • 
of  Ins  contribution  to  the  school,  of  inspecting  and  interferin»  with  its  ® 
-All  have  the  right  of  electing  the  schoolmaster;  but  it  “s  Jim 

them  to  inleifere  m the  management  of  the  school,  except  by  complailrL^ 
Presbytery  when  any  gross  case  happens.  ^ “uung  to  the 

4958.  Have  they  the  power  of  inspecting  the  school  ?— Thev  luv»  r t > 
power  of  controlling,  which  is  lodged  with  the  Pitesbjte.y,  which  v sits 

the  parochial  schools.  Most  clergymen  also  visit  the  voluntary  schools  n SS 
tncts.  but  they  have  no  legal  power  of  interfering  with  them  VL  L I h ^ 

4959.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Presbytery  i„“generau2Lo  cTtL  ,T'l  • 

4960.  Do  the  whole  Presbytery  visit  the  schools  in  rotation  i>— They  may  alN» 
It  If  they  please,  but  generally  only  a few  attend  on  an  appointed  da/to  4h  t 
school,  when  a quorum  is  formed. 

4961.  What  number  of  parochial  schools,  upon  the  average,  are  under  each  Pm 
bytery?-rhere  are  about  80  Presbyteries  in  Scotland,  and  nearly  1,000  pariste- 
the  division  of  Presbyteries,  hke  that  of  the  counties,  is  unequal;  there  M 
about  1^2  schools  under  each  Presbytery,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  of  Scotlani 

496-  Do  they  visit  upon  a particular  speciBed  day,  or  when  they  like’— It  is 
then  custom  to  visit  upon  a previously  appointed  day. 

4693.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  tends  to  prepare  the  school  for  that  particular 
moment,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a moans  of  preventing  abnse^’-Some 
liaiMMresswvV’'°>  ^ scholars  will  be  the  better  for  tke 

fpection  of  till  scho'ol’.  *“  considered  as  the  regular  annual  ia- 

inspection  of  the  school  f— They  frequenllv 
attend  it ; but  the  clergymen  are  generally  the  examiners. 

viiaH^;  1 1 teke  an  active  part  in  the  inspection  r-At  any 

1 present.  I have  never  seen  any  of  the 

a very  oVviols‘*?e4m™  clergyman,  and  for 

Fofsome?:ute;n“p4rtfra;. 

I**®  during  the  visitation  ?— The  classes  in  the 

i^  !™g*  1 specimens  oftheirprogress 

observino"  rise  visiting  clergymen  have  an  opportunity  of 

oiipsi-inii?  avfi  of  the  diiferent  scholars  during  the  preceding  twelvemonth ; 

I have  h ^ ^ visitors  ; and  the  whole,  in  any  instances  where 

tlmt  “ .ccuducted,  as  to  exhibit  to  all  the  scholars  the  two  facts, 

schnolmarfS  *c  Presbytery,  and  that  both  the 

schoedmaster  and  they  themselves  are  under  the  control  of  that  body, 
theilergyman  o7the  ptrisr°“‘““‘  schoolmaster  ?-In  the  heritors  and 

-R%'‘  "'cquired  to  have  the  confirmation  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  appoint-  , 
®?™'”®‘cr  is  admitted  to  his  office,  he  must  undergo  an 
examination,  conducted  by  the  Presbytery. 

bvtpi-v^*  bU  general  the  person  elected  by  the  heritors  is  accepted  bythePres- 
1 bovZ’„„7tL^°“  ’‘°°™  “Stances  of  collision  between  the  two  bodies?- 
anvT  T.  “Stances  of  the  Presbytery  rejecting  any  person. 

the  t™lbe;?  heriiors  previous  to  the  appointment  of 

na4™s  of  ^ ■“  1 ®cst  commonly  the  heritors  become  the 

who  is  tbon  deserving  young  man,  whom  they  appoint  to  be  schoolmaster,  and 
who  IS  then  examined  before  his  admission  by  the  Presbytery. 
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4QT2.  Is  the  2)ati-onage  often  abused ; is  it  made  a matter  of  canvass  by  i:)er- 
sons'who  are  not  qualified?-!  am  afraid  that  there  maybe  cases  where  it  has 

been  abused.  . ■ o 1 i , 

407j.  Is  It  not  a very  common  practice  m ocotJand,  that  a clergyman  begins 
bv  being  a schoolmaster? — That  is  considered  by  many  as  one  of  tlie  most  useful 
Tiiirts  of  our  ecclesiastical  system.  It  is  a custom  not  so  much  known  in  the  south 
as  ill  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  (meaning  the  whole 
country  to  the  north  of  Montrose,)  many  students  of  divinity  who  have  received 
university  education,  hold  parish  schools  for  a few  years  5 a comparatively  small 
number  of  them  remaining  in  that  situation  beyond  the  age  of  25  or  30. 

4074.  Is  it  not  found  that  the  circumstance  of  their  appointment  as  school- 
masters being  considered  only  temporary,  has  a tendency  to  make  them  look  to 
other  avocations  and  to  other  studies  and  pursuits,  rather  than  to  those  in  which, 
they  are  immediately  engaged  r — Their  acting  as  schoolmasters  certainly  is  a mean 
of  theirrising  in  the  world,  and  obtaining  better  situations  ; and  I think  that  from 
their  being  fresh  from  ending  their  own  education  at  college,  they  are,  upon  the 
whole,  well  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  temjiorary  nature  of  the  appointment  to  schools  is  in  a great 
degree  the  consequence  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  living.  If  you  had  a larger 
living,  you  would  have  a more  permanent  schoolmaster.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Scotland  a considerable  proportion  of  the  schoolmasters  have  not  had  an  univer- 
sity education,  and  are  consequently  in  so  far  inferior  to  those  in  the  northern 
parts. 

4075.  Practically,  is  the  period  which  a young  minister  spends  as  a school- 
master, considered  by  those  who  afterwards  have  his  appointment  as  a minister  in 
their  hands,  a state  of  probation.  Is  his  advancement  in  the  Church  at  all  de- 
pendent upon  the  way  in  which  he  has  conducted  himself  as  schoolmaster  ? — It  is 
common  for  many  young  men  destitute  of  fortune  to  teach  parochial  or  subscrip- 
tion schools  during  the  four  or  five  years  which  they  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
di\  inity  halls  in  the  Scotch  colleges  j they  often  continue  to  teach  these  schools 
after  they  have  been  licensed  to  preach,  or  have  become  what  is  called  probationers, 
not  being  ordained  clergymen.  This  is  conceived  in  Scotland  to  form  nn  useful 
training  for  their  parochial  duties  when  they  obtain  parish  churches. 

4976.  Though  it  may  form  an  extremely  useful  training  for  the  minister  to 
have  undergone  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  is  it  found  jn-actically  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  schools  to  have  a jjerson  placed  at  the  head  who  looks  upon  the 
employment  in  which  he  is  engaged  merely  as  a temporary  one,  and  who  naturally 
therefore  turns  his  mind  to  other  thoughts  and  other  studies  ? — I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  there  is  here  a defect  in  the  Scottish  system  as  at  present 
conducted;  but  the  whole  has  been  modelled  by  practical  circumstances,  of  which 
the  chief  are  the  poverty  of  that  class  of  students  from  which  a great  part  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  drawn,  and  the  smallness  of  the  school- 
masters endowments.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a better  system,  but  it  would  be  a 
far  more  expensive  one,  and  adapted  to  a richer  country. 

4977-  M hen  you  speak  of  many  of  the  schools  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  not 
having  the  advantage  of  teachei-s  wlio  have  gone  through  an  university  education, 
might  not  that  object  be  obtained  by  making  it  a qualification  for  the  appointment 
of  schoolmaster  in  any  parochial  school,  that  he  should  have  undergone  an  uni- 
versity education  ?— I have  always  lamented  that  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  there  is 
no  situation  connected  with  schools  which  requires  university  education  or  honours 
as  a sine  qua  no7i. 


4978-  Ihere  is  no  previous  qualification  of  a literary  nature  required  for  a 
teacher:— There  is  no  previous  qualification  to  which  you  can  give  a special  name, 
such  as  university  standing,  but  the  Presbytery  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  qiialifica- 
pons  of  the  candidate ; and  their  course  of  examination  is  confined  to  the  sub- 
jects  which  he  is  to  teach  in  the  school.  In  Scotland  those  subjects  in  the  paro- 

lual  schools  are  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  some  mathematics  and 
i;  , . but  there  are  many  parochial  schoolmasters,  iiarticularly  in  the  southern 
pans,  01  ^^tland,  who  are  not  Latin  scholars,  and  some  also  in  the  northern. 

4979-  Do  you  consider  an  examination  of  the  description  you  have  spoken  of 

teachpr°°^  entenon,  taken  by  itself,  of  the  capacity  and  qualifications  of  the 
mlinsi-or  is  conducted  by  men,  all  of  whom  themselves  as- 

the  Church  of  Scotland,  must  have  had  university  education,  I com 
^ hat,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a fair  examination. 

312  4980.  Admitting 
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4980.  Admitting  the  fairness  of  the  examination,  do  you  think  that  th 
nation,  is  a good  criterion  of  the  powers  or  capabilities  of  the  teacher  as  f 
— An  examination,  even  when  well  conducted,  can  only  be  considered 
criterion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  person  examined,  but  cannot  be  viewed  as^ 
any  notion,  except  in  a very  limited  degree,  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
may  use  his  knowledge  in  teaching.  There  have  been  various  plans  ado 
some  examinations  in  order  to  get  a knowledge  of  the  manner  of  teaching  ^ n 
as  of  the  information  of  the  candidate.  At  some,  where  I have  been 

class  has  been  formed  which  the  candidates  were  desired  to  examine  upon  ^ 
fied  subject,  putting  such  questions  to  them  as  they  would  do  if  they  were 
ing;  but  the  power  of  keeping  up  order  and  attention  among  the  schol  ' 
scarcely  seems  possible  to  discover  by  any  method  of  comparaSve  trial 
introduced. 

4981.  Do  you  think  it  requisite  that  some  guarantee  should  be  given  that  th 

candidate  for  the  appointment  should  have  received  a previous  course  of  educati  ^ 
directed  entirely  to  qualify  him  for  his  peculiar  situation  as  teacher?— I concer* 
that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  if  all  schoolmasters,  either  before 
or  after  becoming  candidates  for  schools,  were  obliged  to  attend'  for  a few  month 
some  teacher  qualified  to  instruct  them  in  the  most  approved  mechanical  methods 
of  conducting  education,  as  to  order,  discipline,  arrangement  of  subjects  and 
hours  and  modes  of  examination.  ’ 

4982.  Do  }mu  not  think  that  education,  depending  upon  a knowledge  of  the 
general  operations  of  the  mind,  no  matter  how  young  you  may  begin,  h requires 
a considerable  degree  of  previous  study  and  acquaintance  with  those^operatiMs,  to 
qualify  the  teacher  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  the  course  of  his  instruction,  ami 
that  two  or  three  months  will  not  be  adequate  for  that  purpose  ?— It  would  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  previous  education  of  the  candidates ; if  they  were,  as 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  seldom  appointed  schoolmasters  till  after  they 
had  passed  through  four  years  of  a college  course,  including,  moral  science,  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  their  progress  in  any  such  Normal  school  as  has  been 
recommended. 

4983.  In  a country  where  this  was  not  practicable,  either  from  the  expense  of 
university  education,  or  from  the  distance  of  the  university,  would  you  recom- 
mend some  substitute  for  it,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  Normal  course,  either  in  a 
school  especially  instituted  for  that  purpose,  or  in  courses  attached  to  the  other 
institutions  ? Such  an  enlargement  of  the  Normal  course  as  would  bring  up  the 
candidates  to  a level  with  those  who  have  received  university  education,  would,  I 
conceive,  occupy  as  many  years,  and  be  as  expensive  as  the  university  educatiou 
itself.  I also  think  that  it  would  tend  to  detract  from  the  real  nature  and 
efficiency  of  a Normal  school,  which  I conceive  should  be  chiefly  occupied  with 
giving  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  education. 

49^4;  If  the  Normal  school  w'ere  so  constituted  as  not  merely  to  afford  that 
instruction  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  but  also  to  give  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  be  communicated  to  teachers,  would  not  the  objection  you  have  just  referred 
to  be  obviated? — It  certainly  would. 

_ 49^5*  In  a country  where  university  educatiou  is  expensive,  and  Normal  educa- 
tion could  be,  by  the  assistance  which  Government  could  give,  rendered  cheaper, 
would  you  prefer  a Normal  school  to  such  an  education  in  the  university?— In  a 
country  so  circumstanced,  I would;  as  a proof,  I may  adduce  the  Normal  schools 
instituted  half  a century  ago  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  which  have  answered  very 
well  in  Austria. 

4986.  In  a country  where  university  education  is  cheap,  and  easily  obtained, 
would  not  you  recommend  that  the  teacher,  after  having  gone  through  a course 
of  instruction  in  the  university,  should  have  opportunities  of  carrying  his  know- 
iedge  into  practice  by  means  of  a model  school  attached  to  such  university  r- 
Yes  ; but  with  regard  to  Scotland,  I think  that  one  Normal  school  in  Edinborgn 
might  suBice  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  chiefly  for  the  following  reason  i be- 
cause rf  the  schoolmasters  had  passed  through  university  classes,  they  wonM 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  the  different  practical  modes  of  managf; 
meut  pursued  by  various  professors  in  their  respective  departments,  and  co 
benent  accordingly. 

4987-  Would  you  apprehend  from  a special  Normal  school  any  danger  of  tie 

education  becoming  too  special  and  too  professional,  and  do  you  think  tbattnai 
danger  would  be  obviated  by  having  a course  attached  to  the  university 
© 
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the  students  w’ould  have  opportunities  of  frequent  communication  vvitli  persons  w.  Knight,  Esq., 
/^P«;tined  for  different  professions  ? — An  university  education  has  so  many  advan- 

■particularly  in  givioff  a knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  and  imparting  to  

the  niiiid  a feeling  of  charity  towards  all  branches  of  the  knowledge  of  man,  that  August  iSso. 
nothino-  in  the  constitution  of  a Normal  school  ought,  I conceive,  to  be  allowed 
to  inte?fere  with  that  great  principle. 

4qS8.  If  such  institutions  were  in  operation,  would  you  require  it  as  a qualifica- 
tion’for  a teacher,  that  he  should  liave  passed  through  such  a course  of  instruction 
before  he  was  appointed  r—Certainly. 

4989.  Under  whose  jurisdiction  ivould  you  place  such  a Normal  school  r — I 
have  not  considered  that  question,  and  I do  not  recollect  at  present  any  body  in 
Scotland  in  whom  the  control  of  such  a Normal  school  should  be  vested. 

4OQO.  You  think  then  that  a superintending  body  of  some  kind  would  be 
advisable? — I should  think  that  without  it  no  Normal  school  could  be  of  any  great 
utility ; its  teacher  ought  to  be  responsible,  like  other  teachers. 

4QQ1.  Do  you  think  that  the  having  passed  through  a preliminary  course  of 
education  should  be  certified  by  conferring  any  diploma,  or  putting  the  name  in 
any  public  list,  in  the  case  of  teachers,  as  in  other  professions  ? — I should  think 
that  few  things  could  be  of  higher  practical  utility  than  that. 

4992.  And  that  being  done,  you  would  leave  the  local  body  managing  the 
school  to  choose  from  such  list  its  teacher  ? — Yes. 

4993.  Would  you  extend  that  to  other  professions,  besides  the  profession  of 
teaching? — Certainly,  to  many  other  professions. 

4994.  Would  you  think  it  a desirable  arrangement  with  resptSct  to  persons,  for 
instance,  appointed  to  Government  situations  ? — I have  long  thought  it  extremely 
proper,  in  order  to  connect  together  the  education  of  a great  country  like  this, 
with  all  its  other  institutions,  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  by  Government 
to  any  situation  of  above  a certain  amount  of  annual  income,  without  having  gone 
through  a specified  course  of  education,  and  without  having  submitted  to  an 
examination  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  merit  which  he  held  in  the 
seminary  where  be  was  instructed.  I would  not  confine  it  to  college  education 
alone,  but  to  instruction  wherever  it  was  had. 

4gQ5.  What  advantages  do  you  think  would  result  from  that  arrangement  ? — 

Tlie  advantages  would  be  the  following : First,  a higher  standard  of  merit  be- 
longing to  the  officei-s  of  Government,  as  such  ; consequently  a greater  confidence 
placed  by  the  public  in  them ; then,  the  great  encouragement  presented  to  in- 
dividuals of  education  to  rise  from  lower  to  higher  situations  j lastly,  the  ex- 
tension of  education,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  such  persons,  if  holding 
incomes  not  under  300/.,  400/.,  or  500/.  a year,  would  naturally  bestow  the 
best  education  in  their  power  upon  their  own  families,  iis  the  surest  means  of 
their  succeeding  in  life. 

4996.  Do  you  see  any  inconveniences  arising  from  such  an  arrangement? — . 

I cannot  at  present  anticipate  any  ; on  the  contrary,  I should  anticipate  from  it 
a great  good. 

4997.  Are  you  aware  that  such  a system  has  been  adopted  in  other  countries  ? 

— 1 believe  in  Prussia,  and  in  Denmark.  I believe  in  Denmark  it  extends  even  to 
officers  of  the  customs. 

4995.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  upon  the  individual,  or  any 
limitation  of  the  patronage  of  Government? — It  would  .certainly  be  a limitation 
of  the  patronage  of  Government,  but  a limitation  of  a most  useful  kind  ; and,  as 
to  hardship  upon  the  individual,  I conceive  that  the  increased  and  increasing 
wealth  of  this  country  tends  to  render  such  a measure  more  imperative  now  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  I also  conceive  that,  supposing  such  educated 
persons  to  fail  of  obtaining  situations  under  Government  (which  might  happen  from 
the  too  great  number  of  applicants),  numerous  other  situations  exist  in  which  that 
preparatory  education  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  them.  Thus, 
to  take  an  example  from  Scotland,  of  the  licentiates  of  the  church  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  probably  less  than  half  have  obtained  livings  in  it ; but  the  I’est 
have  almost  all  become  useful  in  different  ranks  of  society. 

4999*  Do  you  see  any  good  reason  why,  a qualification  being  required  for  the 
profession  of  a physician  and  for  that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  that  a qualification  should 
2iot  be  also  required  for  any  situation  under  Government? — I can  conceive  no 
reason  why  a qualification  should  not  be  required  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 

hSo.  313  duties 
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IV.  Knight, floties  and  the  extent  of  the  responsibility.  Flitherto  in  this  country 
LL.ii.  cation,  if  required  at  all,  has  been  chiefly  a money  qualification.  ^ 

5000.  Supposing  that  the  institution  you  speak  of  -vvere  in  exist 

24  August  1835.  retaining  the  other  arrangements  at  present  in  force  for  the  anpo'^t^^’ 
teachers  ill  the  Scottish  parishes,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  the 
ment  of  a general  superintending  body,  in  the  nature  of  a board  of  natioiM^J 
tion,  with  powers  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  teachers,  to  require  amiuaf 

and  to  apply  the  public  grants  to  the  purposes  of  public  education  r I 

tlie  originating  any  authority  which  would  constantly  and  perpetually  intwS“f 
its  own  accord  with  the  teachers  of  any  class ; but  I am  firmly  convinced  f 
experience  that  an  authority  lodged,  for  the  purpose  of  appeal,  in  a central  bT 
would  be  of  the  highest  possible  utility  to  education. 

5001.  If  it  was  found  desirable  to  establish  a Normal  school  in  Scotland  woilil 
not  you  think  that  a proper  body  also  under  which  to  place  such  Normal  insdt 
tion  ?— In  the  first  instance  it  would  naturally  fall  under  such  a body  and 

I have  already  mentioned,  I do  not  recollect  any  body  at  present  to  whom  'tk 
control  of  such  a Normal  school  could  be  entrusted.  ^ 

5002.  Do  you  think  the  General  Assembly  would  be  a proper  body  under 

whom  to  place  such  an  institution  ?— As  a Normal  school,  such  as  is  proposed  for 
Scotland,  would  confine  its  objects  to  the  modes  of  teaching,  and  would  not  I cou 
ceive,  interfere  much,  if  at  all,  with  the  subjects  taught,  I do  not  see  any  stronir' 
link  of  connexion  between  it  and  the  General  Assembly.  “ 

5003.  Has  not  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a committee  of  education  •- 
They  have,  but  I am  not  aware  of  the  particulars  respecting  it. 

50°4-  You  are  aware  that  they  receive  reports  from  the  schools  in  different 
districts  of  Scotland  ?— I know  that  they  receive  reports  of  all  the  schools  in 
Scotland. 

5005.  Then  would  not  you  think  such  a committee  qualified  to  see  that  the 
management  of  the  Normal  school  was  good? — Since  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland  have  always  formed  a part  of  the  church  establishment,  it  might  perhaps 
appear  invidious  not  to  give  the  General  Assembly  some  connexion  with  the 
Normal  school;  but  the  reports  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of 
each  school  111  Scotland,  refer,  I conceive,  not  to  the  mode  of  teaching  the  school, 
01  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  solely  to  the  number  of  scholars 
and  the  subjects  taught.  I have  not,  however,  seen  any  of  the  more  recent  reports. 

5006.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty,  from  a body  so  constituted,  in  selecting  a cora- 
mittee  of  education  fully  qualified  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a national  board 
or  education?  I conceive  that  the  General  Assembly  could  very  easily  supply 
such  a committee,  because  that  body  comprehends  not.  only  clergymen,  but  also 
a considerable  portion  of  the  educated  laymen  of  Scotland. 

■u  that  the  selection  of  the  committee  enthely  from 

that  body  might  excite  the  feelings  of  the  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church 
against  the  schools  and  against  tlie  system  of  education  ? — Before  the  institution  of 
, le  voluntary  church  associations  in  fclcotland  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  I was  not 

aware  that  of  the  religious  sects  in  Scotland  had  objections  to  the  parochial 
sc  ools  on  the  head  of  religion  ; but  since  that  period  a spirit  of  opposition  to  any 
schools  m beotiand  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  has  certainly  arisen, 
although  1 believe  it  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  some  of  the  larger  manufacturing 
towns,  and  to  be  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

5008.  Could  not  this  difficulty  be  obviated  by  a mixed  body,  selected  for  the 
superintendence  of  education,  in  which  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  different 
religious  bodies  of  which  Scotland  is  composed  would  be  represented  ?— There  is 
an  0 jection  to  that  from  the  following  circumstance ; that  the  dissenters  of  Scot* 
land  are  as  yet  chiefly  confined  to  particular  districts  and  to  large  cities,  there 

eing  whole  counties  in  which  there  are  few  or  none  ; while  such  members  of  the 
oai  , a nutted  to  act  along  with  the  established  cler£?v»  would  necessarily  act  for 
the  whole  of  Scotland. 

5009.  Is  there  any  arrangement  in  towns,  of  a similar  kind  to  that  which  exists 

m the  country  parishes,  for  the  management  of  the  schools  ?— In  the  various  towns 
an  ^ urghs  of  Scotland,  the  magistrates  are  commonly  the  patrous  of  the 

parish  schools ; in  the  smaller  burghs  the  ministers  sometimes  act  along  with  them ; 
in  the  larger  the  clergy  are  generally  called  in  only  to  visit  the  schools.  In  one 
city  only,  as  far  as  I know  (Aberdeen),  have  the  masters  of  the  town  schools 
been  chosen  by  comparative  trial  for  two  centuries  past. 

5010.  In 
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5010.  In  building  a school  in  a town,  are  the  inhabitants  assessed  for  the  build- 
in«T  and  the  support  of  it  ? — I believe,  never  ; the  endowment  of  the  schoolmaster 
an^  his  school-house  are  almost  always  provided  from  the  common  good  or  funds  of 
the  town  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  or  from  funds  which  have  been  in 
many  cases  left  to  the  magistrates  for  the  special  purpose  of  education. 

501 1 . If  such  funds  do  not  exist,  do  they  assess  ? — I am  not  awai-e  of  any  direct 
assessment  for  parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  in  cities  or  towns. 

5012.  Are  any  of  the  funds  applied  to  them  a portion  of  funds  raised  by  assess- 
ment — I am  not  aware  of  any  particulars  on  this  head ; it  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
some  cases  there  may. 

.5013.  Some  towns  have  greatly  increased  of  late,  Glasgow  for  instance,  and  in 
those  towns  schools  have  been  established  to  a very  considerable  extent ; are  any  of 
those  schools  supported  by  public  funds  ?- — The  great  cities  of  Scotland,  which  are 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Dundee,  have  all,  from  their  inci’ease, 
outgrown  the  original  endowments  of  the  schools  established  in  them  by  their  cor- 
porations in  former  times,  and  the  deficiency  has  been  made  up  chiefly  by  subscrip- 
tion, voluntary,  or  proprietaiy  schools. 

5014.  Are  the  subscriptions  found  adequate  to  the  purpose  ? — I believe  that  in 
all  those  cities  there  is  not  ranch  deficiency  of  education  compared  with  other 
places,  but  the  subscription  schools  are  perhaps  the  most  inconsiderable  part.  The 
voluntary  schools  are  those  which  are  established  by  a schoolmaster  at  his  own  risk, 
and  they  generally  succeed  well  or  ill  according  to  his  abilities  or  mode  of  teaching*. 
The  proprietary  schools  are  those  where  a number  of  persons  select  a schoolmaster  per- 
haps only  for  a few  years,  seldom  giving  a salary  or  even  a school-house,  but  engaging 
to  make  up  a certain  annual  sum  in  the  shape  of  fees.  By  all  these  means  these  cities 
have  kept  up  a great  quantity  of  education ; but  from  the  want  of  regular  endow- 
ments, a deficiency  of  education  may  certainly  be  apprehended  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. I may  remark  one  great  advantage  of  endowed  schools  over  any  other  kind, 
and  that  is,  that  it  has  always  been  the  custom  in  Scotland  for  the  patrons  to  control 
the  amount  of  fees  taken  by  the  schoolmasters  in  them,  whereas  in  other  schools 
the  master  is  often  allowed  to  charge  what  he  pleases  ; hence  our  endowed  schools 
are  almost  always  the  cheapest,  and  that  is  an  additional  argument  for  increasing 
the  number  of  such  endowments. 

5015.  Do  you  find  any  hostility  to  the  system  of  supporting  schools  in  Scotland 
by  compulsory  contribution  ? — There  are  certainly  cases  where  the  heritors  of 
a parish  have  not  given  the  schoolmaster  such  encouragement,  by  raising  his  salary 
from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

5016.  In  general,  however,  the  population  of  a country  is  favourable  to  such 
mode  of  m'rangemeut,  inasmuch  as  it  must  necessarily  tend  to  diminish  the  school 
fees  r — les  ; the  school  fees  are  from  that  circumstance  iincomraonlv  low  in 
Scotland. 

5017.  The  burden  then  falls  principally  upon  the  rich,  and  it  is  after  all  no  very 
great  burden  ? — It  is  a very  small  one,  certainly. 

Do  you  think  the  arrangement  for  the  parishes,  upon  the  whole,  is  moi’e 
eligible  than  that  pursued  in  the  towns  ? — I do  ; particularly  when  it  is  controlled, 
as  it  is  in  practice,  by  a voluntary  school,  whenever  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is 
unfit  for  his  duty. 

.5019.  In  a parish  which  had  increased  in  population,  and  where  the  school  was 
not  sufficient,  are  the  heritors  required  to  establish  another  school  ? — The  law, 
1 hfiheve,  allows  them  to  do  it,  and  I know  many  instances  where  it  has  been  done, 
and  where  the  original  schoolmaster  has  merely  a little  more  salary  than  each  of 
one  or  two  others  who  are  endowed  in  the  same  parish. 

5020.  But  as  they  are  not  required  to  found  more  than  one  school,  is  not  .that 
nijunous?— It  would  certainly  be  better  if  there  were  a distinct  legislative  enact- 
MOfikior  the  purpose,  adapted  to  large  parishes. 

5021.  Is  there  not  another  advantage  in  a general  superintending  body,  that  it 

infonnation  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  different  educational 
es  ablishments  of  the  country,  and  communicate  that  information  in  return,  which 
cannot  well  be  done  if  there  is  no'body  of  the  kind?~Undoubtedly,  it  may. 

^22.  Is  not  it  advantageous  also  to  have  to  a certain  amount  a power  of  check 
sf4i  abuses  that  may  creep  into  the  schools? — I conceive  that  no 

teacher,  or  professor,  ought  to  act  without  a proper  system  of  re- 
sponsibility and  power  of  appeal.  t'  f ^ 

5023.  Can  this  control  be  exercised  more  advantageously  than  by  inspectors 
314  educated 
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educated  expressly  for  that  purpose,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  methods  f 
cation  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  several  locales,  and  making  not  recnija 
visits,  but  coming  from  time  to  time  and  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the  sT 
the  central  board  r — For  schools  such  an  arrangement  might  certainlv  1 1** 

practically  very  useful,  provided  that  the  inspectors  were  always  acconinan’  Ik 
members  of  the  Presbytery,  or  others  connected  with  the  immediate  vicinity 

5024.  Do  the  schools  in  Scotland  give  reports  of  their  proceedincy3?iJ.p 
schoolmaster  may  be  said  to  report  once  a year  when,  his  school  is  visited 

5025.  Do  they  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings? — The  Presbytery  ke 

minutes.  ^ 

5026.  Are  those  reports  published  ?~I  am  not  aware  of  their  beino-  so,  escent 

they  may  be  in  the  general  reports  published  by  the  General  Assembly.  * ” 

5027.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  tliat  reports  should  be  given  from  every  est 
blisliment  of  a literary  nature  in  the  country  once  a year  to  Parliament?— I 4nnot 
see  any  objection  to  it;  many  of  tlie  universities  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  for 
a long  time  published  statements  of  honours,  prizes,  order  of  merit,  and  similar 
circumstances,  whence  much  information  can  be  derived. 

502S.  Would  not  that  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  procuress 
of  education,  and  the  defects  existing,  and  thus  furnish  data  for  legislation  o°anv 
measures  that  might  be  found  desirable  to  adopt? — It  would  certainly  supply  accu- 
rate statistical  data  on  education,  which  have  been  in  most  cases  a desideratum 
hitherto. 


Robert  John  Saimders,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

5029.  WHAT  situation  do  you  hold ’—Inspector  of  factories. 

5030.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — In  September  1833. 

5031 . Under  the  New  Factory  Bill  ? — Yes. 

5032.  In  what  part  of  the  country  have  you  been  engaged? — My  district  in- 
cludes the  following  counties : Leicester,  Derby,  (except  the  High  Peake  hundred,) 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Es.sex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Rutland,  Bedford, 
Cambridge,  Hertford,  Buckingliam,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Berks,  Dorset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  parts  of  tlie  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset, 
Oxford  and  Stafford  : so  that  1 liave  an  extensive  district,  but  very  few  factories  in  it. 

5033.  In  the  course  of  your  visits,  have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  humbler  classes  employed  in  factories? — Only  to  the  younger  classes 
employed  in  factories. 

,5034.  V'  hat  is  the  regulation  prescribed  by  the  law  upon  the  subject? — That  no 
child  under  1 2 at  present  (after  the  1 st  March  1 83b  it  will  include  all  under  13) 
shall  be  employed  in  cotton,  wool  or  flax  factories,  without  attendance  at  school  for 
two  hours  each  clay  of  the  preceding  week  ; such  attendance  to  be  proved  by 
a schoolmaster’s  ticket  delivered  to  the  manufacturer,  and  produced  to  the  inspector 
upon  being  required. 

5035.  Are  the  manufacturers  aware  of  that  clause  in  the  Act  ? — It  has  been  fully 
and  repeatedly  explained  to  them. 

5036.  Have  the  manufacturers  complied  with  that  provision  of  the  Act? — The 
manufacturers  avoid  it  where  practicable,  by  discharging  the  younger  class  of  chil- 
dren, and  taking  older  ones  into  their  employment ; but  wherever  children  continue 
to  be  employed,  I have  enforced  the  education  clause  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

5037.  Do  you  find  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  or  of  the 

people.''  Both  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  parents  of  the  cbil- 
di'en  ; I consider  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  arise  more  from 
the  inconvenience  attendant  on  the  changing  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  day  than 
from  any  other  cause ; such  change  of  hands  being  necessary  from  the  reduced 
hours  the  school  classes  are  permitted  to  work. 

503s.  Do  you  think  that  any  objection  arises  from  hostility' to  instruction  on  t e 
part  either  of  the  manufacturers  or  of  the  people? — Such  an  objection  has  been 
made,  but  decidedly  so  in  very  few  instances.  • In  general  the  manufacturer  seems 
desirous  of  having  the  persons  better  educated  than  they  are  at  present. 

5039,  Do  they  consider  it  as  an  oppression  or  a grievance  that  the  Inw  shou 

require  compulsorily  such  education  ?— The  manufiicturers  have  universally  consi- 
dered it  oppressive ; but  I attribute  this  feelino-  in  a great  measure  to  the  partial 
operation  of  the  present  law,  which  affects  but”a  limited  part  of  the  popniatijm, 
viz.,  those  children  only  who  are  employed  in  certain  mills  and  factories.  I*  ^ 
law  was  less  partial  in  “its  application,  and  included  all  children  of  a 
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I think  some  regulation  on^  the  subject  would  be  generally  and  almost  universally 

^*^^'040!^  Have  you  heard  that  opinion  expressed  by  others  besides  manufacturers  ? — 

I liave  not  had  much  opportunity  of  consulting  others,  but  from  the  opinions  I have 
heard,  I should  state  it  as  general. 

5041.  Have  you  heard  them  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  personal  rights,  requiring  that  their  children  should  attend  at  parti- 
cular hours? — This  oiyection  has  certainly  been  made  by  both  master  and  parent, 
increased  no  doubt  by  the  partial  operation  of  the  present  law.  The  parent  feels 
this,  especially  in  those  cases  wherein  he  desires  to  employ  his  children  in  the  same 
mill  or  factory  with  himself,  while  another  parent,  who  is  not  employed  in  a mill 
subject  to  the  Act,  though  carrying  on  the  same  or  nearly  similar  processes,  is 
enabled  to  employ  his  child  without  restriction  of  hours  or  compulsory  education. 
To  explain  this  more  clearly,  I will  state  the  cases  of  two  weavers;  the  one  in  the 
mill  can  only  employ  liis  child,  in  quill  winding,  on  an  average,  eight  hours  daily, 
and  is  obliged  to  prove  that  he  attends  school  two  hours  daily  ; whei’eas  the  other 
weavei*,  working  in  his  own  house,  or  even  in  a shop  with  many  others,  may  employ 
his  child  free  from  all  restriction.  These  and  somewhat  similar  cases  frequently 
occur  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  labour. 

5042.  The  objection  then  is  not  so  much  to  education  as  to  the  privation  of 
a certain  portion  of  the  time  and  labour  of  his  children,  and  the  additional  expense 
which  one  class  is  obliged  to  incur,  from  which  an  other  class  is  e.xeraptedr — 
Exactly  so. 

5043.  If  that  injunction  was  extended  to  all  classes  of  manufacturers  in  the- 
town,  the  same  objection  would  not  exist,  as  far  as  one  body  of  manufacturers  were- 
concerned? — No,  it  would  remove  a great  many  of  the  objections  that  I have  had 
made  against  the  operation  of  the  present  Act. 

,5044.  Would  not  you  apprehend  that  if  such  an  enactment  were  made,  the 
manufacturers  in  a body  might  complain  of  the  grievance  in  reference  to  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  population,  who  would  still  continue  exempted  from  such- 
compulsion  r — Certainly,  especially  in  the  agricultural  villages  in  which  there  may 
be  one  or  more  factories  situated,  and  I have  a great  many  such  in  my  district.  ‘ 

5045.  Can  you  state  any  instance? — I have  two  factories  in  Northamptonshire, 
one  at  Isham,  another  at  Burton  Latimer,  and  several  in  country  villages  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset.  In  most  or  all  of  these  cases  the  mill-owners  are 
apprehen.sive  that  the  joint  operation  of  compulsory  education,  and  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  will  add  much  to  the  inconvenience  they  suffer  from  want  of  hands- 
at  those  seasons  when  the  fanner  can  employ  persons  of  all  ages. 

5046.  Did  the  manufacturer  compare  his  position  with  that  of  the  agriculturist? 
— In  the  cases  I have  last  alluded  to,  the  mill-owners  can  only  have  meant  to  com- 
pare their  situations  with  the  agriculturist,  because  they  only  come  in  competition 
with  him  int  the  labour  market. 

5047.  If  a better  arrangement  were  made  than  that  provided  under  the  Factory 
Law,  would  you  conceive  that  that  objection  would  still  exist  ? — The  objection  on  the 
pan  of  the  manufacturer,  with  respect  to  the  change  of  hands,  from  the  limited 
number  of  hours  that  the  children  could  work,  would  still  exist ; but  the  objection 
on  tlie  part  of  the  manufacturer,  as  regards  the  partial  operation  of  the  Act,  would 
be  greatly  removed. 

504S.  If  it  were  extended  to  the  whole  population,  would  not  the  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  altogether  vanisli  r — It  would  remove  some  of  the  objections 
now  made ; but  to  remove  all  objection,  great  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  parents 
to  secure  the  education  required. 

5049.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  those  manufacturers  or  parents  refer  to  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  itself  as  a grievance,  unconnected  with  their  manufacturing 
employment? — Yes,  certainly;  in  some  few  instances. 

50,50.  What  were  their  objections  to  it ; did  they  think  that  education  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parents? — The  choice  of  the  school  is  left  by  the  Fac- 
tories Act  to  the  parents,  they,  therefore,  can  make  no  objection  upon  that  score ; 
but  some  have  objected  to  any  interference  with  a parent,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  bring  up  his  children,  considering  it  to  be  an  infringement  on  his  natural 
rights. 

5051.  If  the  compulsion  merely  extended  to  this,  as  it  is  in  Prussia,  that  the 
child  should  be  educated,  but  left  to  the  parents  the  choice  of  the  education,  do 
you  consider  that  any  great  opposition  would  be  made  to  it  ? — I should  think  not. 
^’30* . 3K  5052.  With 
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.505-2,  With  respect  to  the  apprehension  that  it  would  be  resisted  ] \ 
bring  education  into  discredit,  have  you  found  any  reason  to  apprebend^H  o 
Certainly  not. 

5053.  Even  supposing  that  some  hostility  might  exist  at  the  out 
you  suppose  that  that  hostility  would  continue  after  one  generation?- 
not. 


.5054.  Canyon  give  any  instances  of  schools  being  established  in  factor'  ' 
consequence  of  this  regulation  ? — I have  several  factories  in  which  schoouT 
been  e.stabllshed  j t!ie  largest  is  at  Mr.  Strutt’s,  at  llelpes  and  Milford  in  D 
shire.  Mr.  Strutt  had  always  been  favourable  to  education,  and  had*establUl 
Infant  and  Sunday  schools  long  before  the  Factories  Act  came  into  operation*! 
has  since  extended  that  to  the  education  of  all  between  nine  and  12  for  two  hour' 
in  each  day,  wliich  consisted  of  upwards  of  100  when  last  I visited  his  factorie** 
He  had  been  apprehensive  of  move  difficulties  than  he  has  practically  experienced 
.since  his  arrangements  have  been  perfected.  Silk  manufacturers  are  not  obliged 
to  receive  any  proof  of  their  children  being  educated,  and  they  are  authored 
to  employ  them  10  hours  in  each  day.  Several  silk  manufacturers,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Act  coining  into  operation,  had,  however,  construed  the  Act  as 
enforcing  education  on  their  younger  classes,  as  well  as  on  those  in  cotton  wool 
and  fiax  factories.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Ward,  of  Bruton,  who  determined 
in  consequence  to  establish  a school  on  his  premises  ; and  he  assured  me  at  my 
last  visit,  on  the  30th  of  April  last,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
advantage  both  to  the  operatives  themselves  and  to  himself  as  their  master,  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  give  it  up.  In  his  school  he  educates  about  80 
children  for  an  hour  and  a half  of  each  day.  Mr.  Ward,  at  Netherstowey,  sends 
his  younger  classes  a mile  to  school  every  day  ; and  he  authorized  me  to  assure 
other  silk  manufacturers  that  he  considered  the  improvement  in  tbe  conduct  of 
the  people  so  great,  as  to  recompense  them  for  any  expense  they  might  incur  in 
their  education.  Mr.  Willmot,  ot  Sherborn,  also  educates  the  children  employed 
in  his  factory,  by  sending  them  daily  to  a school  in  the  same  manner  that  be 
would  do  it  tbe  Factory  Act  had  made  it  compulsory,  and  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  improvement  which  they  had  made,  and  determined  to  continue 
its  enforcement,  hlessrs.  I'illard  & Draper,  at  Wilne  cotton  mills,  have  also 
.satisfactorily  established  a school  close  adjoining  to  their  mills.  I could  also 
mention  other  cases  by  reference  to  my  papers. 

5055-  Where  those  schools  have  been  established,  the  parents  of  tbe  children 
have  m’ade  no  objection? — I have  heard  of  none.  The  great  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  is  the  expense  of  school,  or  tlie  alternative  that  tbeir  children 
are  turned  out  of  the  mill,  their  places  supplied  by  elder  hands. 

5056.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  manufacturers,  do  you  expect  that,  in 
proportion  as  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  results  of  education  extend, 
less  hostility  even  will  be  shown  than  has  been  shown  to  tlie  introduction  of 
education  ? —The  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  some  schools  that  are 
established  in  my  district  ai-e  such,  that  I am  strongly  urging  upon  all  manufac- 
turers similar  establishments,  confident,  in  so  doing,  lam  advancing  the  real 
welfare  of  both  master  and  operative. . 

5^57-  Where  you  have  made  this  communication,  have  you  found  much  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  or  seen  much  incredulity  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  such  institutions?—!  catmot  say  that  I found  much  incredulity  with 
regard  to  the  advantage,  but  there  has  always  been  a ffi'cat  fear  of  the  expense 
and  trouble. 

5058.  If  Government  assisted  in  any  way  in  establishing  the  schools,  would  it 
be  an  inducement  to  the  manufacturers  to  support  them  in  their  establishments  i 
— I think  certainly  so,  if  any  practicable  scheme  could  be  adopted  without  inter- 
fering much  with  the  hours  of  ordinary  labour. 

5059.  If  Government  were  to  establish  such  schools  in  manufacturing  distric^> 
common  to  all  manufacturers,  and  requiring  only  a certain  sum  for  their  repair  or 
the  salary  of  the  master,  would  that  arrangement  be  acceptalde  to  the  tnanuiac- 

turers  and  to  the  parents  of  the  children? — Such  a regulation  would  be  very 

acceptable  in  all  cases  where  the  manufacturer  cannot  get  a sufficient  supply  oi 
hands  old  enough  to  work  the  whole  day,  and  would  much  facilitate  the  entorce- 
meut  of  the  present  law,  especially  if  compulsory  education  were  made  more 
general. 

5060.  A system 
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‘6o  \ system,  then,  of  education  which  would  tend  to  establish  schools, 
jno- merely  for  their  support  a small  contribution,  and  extended  to  all  classes 
o?ilie  coinraumty,  you  conceive  would  be  acceptable  ? — Certainly. 

'o()i  ^That  are  the  advantages  which  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  the 

schools  established  in  the  manufactories  of  which  you  have  spoken? — The  chil- 
dren become  more  orderly;  and  particularly  at  Bruton,  Mr.  Ward  assured  me 
that  he  had  got  as  much  work  from  them  in  the  to  hours  now,  as  he  used  to 
do  from  the  1 1 i hours  which  he  used  to  employ  them. 

-062.  Are  their  moral  habits  improved  by  this  education  ? — Compulsory  educa- 
tion irat  present  confined,  under  the  Factory  Act,  to  the  younger  class  of 
children,  merely  those  under  12  ; and  has  been  in  operation  for  so  short  a period, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  the  effect  upon  their  moral  habits. 

I may  state,  however,  that  a better  class  of  people,  who  would  never 'have 
thouoht  of  sending  their  children  to  factories  where  there  was  no  education, 
have”sent  them  where  schools  have  been  established,  as  at  Mr.  Ward’s, _ when 
they  found  the  children  were  to  be  employed  a shorter  number  of  bouns,  arid  that 
a portion  of  the  day  was  given  to  education. 

5063.  Are  two  hours  a day  found  sufficient? — Mr.  Ward  assured  me  that  an 
hour  and  a half  he  considered  enough  ; and  he  has  made  that  limitation  because 
it  aorees  with  the  time  that  all  the  other  people  leave  the  mill. 

5064.  In  agricultural  districts,  do  not  you  conceive  that  even  the  agriculturist 
most  employed  can  afford  two  hours  a day  for  his  child’s  education,  without  any 
great  interference  with  his  agricultural  pursuits? — It  must  depend  upon  what 
time  of  the  day  the  school  is  open  ; that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  with  the  manu- 
facturers now.  The  national  schools  require  the  attendance  of  the  children  from 
nine  to  four  or  five.  If  the  manufacturer’s  children  are  to  be  educated,  the  schools 
should  be  open  both  later  and  earlier.  The  evening  is  the  most  favourable  time,' 

5065.  Would  you  extend  that  observation  to  the  agricultural  population  ? — 
Certainly. 

5066.  You  think,  then,  that  schools  intended  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  should  be  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  scholars  ? — Certainly  so ; any 
arrangement  would  be  valuable  that  would  facilitate  the  education  of  children 
with  the  least  possible  interference  with  their  ordinary  labour,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  unite  habits  of  industry  with  education. 

50C7.  As  there  are  portions  of  the  year  in  which  the  agricultural  population 
are  not  so  much  employed  as  in  others,  might  not  the  education  destined  for  the 
lower  classes  be  extended  at  that  period,  and  restricted  at  the  busy  periods  ?— 
Such  an  arrangement  would  be  highly  advantageous. 

506S.  If  such  an  arrangement  were  made  with  a view  to  give  the  full  advan- 
tage of  their  labour  to  the  parents  in  the  agricultural  districts,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  a greater  anxiety  for  education  than  exists  at  this  moment? — I consider, 
so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge  of  the  agricultural  districts,  that  the  people  are 
favourable  to  education,  and  that  children,  and.  even  adults,  would  attend  schools 
if  they  were  open  of  an  evening,  that  are  not  able  to  do  so  now  because  the 
parents  cannot  dispense  with  their  earnings. 

5069.  Would  you  consider  a compulsory  system  of  education  unjust  which  did 
not  attend  to  that  particular  ? — Certainly. 

5070.  You  would  not  consider  two  hours  out  of  the  24  too  great  a subtraction 
from  the  labour  of  the  child  in  the  agricultural  districts? — I should  think  that 
two  hours  will  be  quite  sufficient  education  in  each  day,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  averaging  two  hours,  so  that  in  the  winter  they  may  have  a 
longer  time. 

5071-  You  think  they  could  be  easily  spared  from  their  occupations  for  that 
time  ? — I think  so,  for  that  time. 

5072.  Do  you  find  that  schools  are  much  wanting  in  the  districts  which  you 
have  visited  ? — My  inquiries  have  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  ascertaining  how  it 
IS  in  the  agricultural  districts.  In  towns  there  is  generally,  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  learn,  a good  opportunity  for  every  labouring  man  to  get  his  children 
educated ; but  then,  under  the  existing  regulations,  it  must  be  at  the  total  loss  of 
Its  labour.  In  many  country  villages  wherein  mills  and  factories  are  situated, 
I have  been  assured  by  the  manufacturers  that  there  was  no  school  the  children 
could  attend ; but  frequently  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  hours  selected,  rather 
than  there  being  no  schools. 

•5073>  M'bat  is  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  schools  you  have 
visited.' — I have  not  gone  into  minute  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  course  of 
^30*  3 K 2 education 
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JR.  J.  Raunderx,  education  adopted.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  duties  I have  to  n f 

Esq.  the  provisions  of  the  Act  I am  required  to  enforce,  do  not  meet  with  th*" 

• of  all. who  are  subject  to  them.  I have  therefore  been  anxious 

August  1835.  inquiries  hitlierto  as  much  as  possible  to  what  is  actually  required  honi'^l 
after  to  extend  them  more  satisfactorily  and  beneficially  into  such  details  °° 

5074.  Has  it  been  found  that  the  education  that  has  been  pursued"  in  t) 
schools  has  had  a material'  effect  upon  the  families  of  the  parents  and  the 
themselves  ? — Those  schools  have  been  for  so  short  a time  in  operation 
impossible  to  speak  of  their  effects.  ’ ^ 

507.5.  Are  there  other  establishments  connected  with  those  manufactori  f 
the  education  of  adults,  such  as  Mechanics’  Institutions? — At  Leicester  tiler  ' 
a Mechanics’  Institute,  and  another  at  Derby ; but  such  establishments  do 
come  under  our  particular  notice.  The  inspectors  have  lately  been  requested 
make  some  inquiries  relative  to  them,  which  we  shall  do.  ’ ^ 

5076.  Is  it  found  that  the  operatives  employed  in  those  factories  pay  any  atteo. 
tion,  in  their  intervals  of  labour,  to  reading? — Mr.  Ward,  at  Bruton,  has  estab- 
lished  a lending  library  in  connexion  with  his  school,  the  books  of  which  are 
much  sought  after  by  all  classes  employed  in  his  mill ; and  I have  heard  tb 
same  of  similar  establishments,  but  I have  no  detailed  information  on  the  subject 
to  give. 

5077.  In  the  schools  that  have  been  established  for  the  manufacturers  is  the 
education  confined  merely  to  reading  and  writing,  or  are  they  taught  drawing  ?— 
In  the  schools  established  under  the  Factory  Act  they  have  no*  gone  beyond 
reading  and  writing. 

5078.  If  the  Government  were  to  make  it  conditional,  upon  grants  of  money 
for  education,  that  the  school  should  be  supported  afterwards  by  an  assessment 
upon  the  parish,  or  by  a stated  sum  paid  from  the  wages  of  the  manufacturers,  do 
you  think  that  such  a proposal  would  be  agreed  to  ? — Various  manufacturers, 
when  first  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  Act  came  into  operation,  applied  to  rae 
to  obtain  some  assistance  from  Government  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
necessary  schools  ; but  no  sufficient  communications  have  passed  to  justify  me  in 
concluding  that  such  a plan  would  be  willingly  agreed  to. 

5079.  Supposing  that  Government  were  to  say  to  the  manufacturers,  if  you 
will  agree  to  pay  a certain  sum  for  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  repair  the 
school  when  required,  we  will  agree  to  find  a school ; do  you  think  that  such 
a proposition  would  be  acceptable  to  the  manufacturers  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted  ? — Such  a proposition  was  originally  submitted  to  me  by  several 
manufacturers  at  public  meetings ; but  not  being  authorized  to  encourage  parties 
to  expect  assistance  from  Government,  I was  not  able  to  submit  any  scheme  to 
them.  When  first  I visited  Leicester  to  explain  the  operations  of  the  Act,  I met 
the  principal  manufacturers,  and  several  proposed  to  come  under  some  such 
(;ngagement.  They  considered  it  the  only  practicable  means  of  getting  the 
children  in  the  factories  educated. 

5080.  if  it  were  advisable  to  adopt  that  arrangement  in  the  factories,  do  j’ou 
see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  agricultural  districts? — The 
.principal  difficulty  in  agricultural  districts  would  be  the  want  of  sufficient  popula- 
tion to  justify  it,  or  to  supply  the  means  ; the  population  is  so  scattered. 

5081.  When  the  Factories  Regulation  Act  was  passed,  was  there  any  arrange- 
ment proposed  for  the  assessment  of  the  population  for  the  support  of  the  school, 
provided,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  Government  built  the  school?— When 
the  Factories  Regulation  Act  was  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  provision 
was  made  in  the  Bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  a deduction 
was  to  be  made  of  id.  from  each  1 of  the  child’.s  wages;  and  the  inspec- 
tor was  authorized,  if  that  w'as  not  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  to 
assess  the  parishes  for  the  deficiencv ; but  these  clauses  were  altered  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

50b2.  In  whose  hands  is  the  appointment  of  the  masters  of  the  schools  r The 
Act  gives  the  parent  the  choice  of  the  school.  A clause  still  exists  in  the  present 
Act,  by  which  the  inspector  is  authorized  to  procure  the  establishment  of  schools 
tvliere  recjuired,  but  without  placing  any  means  at  his  disposal.  Fhat  is  the 
tw  enty-second  section  which  now  stands  in  the  Act. 

.5083.  So  that  the  application  which  the  manufacturers  made  was  one  per- 
fectly justified  by  the  provision  in  the  Bill,  which  requires  the  inspector  to  esta- 
blish schools,  but  does  not  provide  the  means?— Yes. 

50S4.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  population  in  towns  or  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
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tricls  would  object  to  sucli  an  arrangement,  provided  the  assessment  was  in  a 
great  degree  thrown  upon  the  rich  ? — I certainly  think  objections  would  be  made 
to  it;  a certain  portion  of  the  expense  should,  I conceive,  be  borne’ by  the 
parent.  From  what  I have  observed  of  the  feelings  of  all,  and  especially  the 
poorer  classes,  I should  say  they  always  value  that  most  which  they  have  them- 
selves purchased,  so  far  as  their  means  will  afford. 

5085.  Have  you  found,  from  your  acquaintance  with  the  lower  classes,  that 
they  appreciate  much  more  any  system  of  education  which  they  have  themselves 
contributed  to  found  and  establish,  than  one  which  is  given  by  a particular 
patron? — With  regard  to  its  operation  upon  education,  I cannot  speak  so  deci- 
dedly ; but  with  regard  to  sick  clubs,  or  clubs  for  providing  medical  advice  and 
medicines,  I have  found  that  they  always  prize  these  most  to  which  they  are 
subscribers  themselves. 

5086.  If  the  villages  were  required  to  contribute  in  a rate  proportional  to  their 
rental  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  would  you  think  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  acceptable  or  not.? — I have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.  One  great  difficulty  would  be,  all  parties  approvino- 
of  the  description  of  education. 

5087.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  is  insuperable? — It  is  a subject  of  great 
difficulty,  but  I should  think  and  hope  not  insuperable.  Many  manufacturers 
have  urged  that  the  best  way  of  making  education  compulsory,  would  be  to  re- 
quire persons  to  attain  a certain  proficiency  before  they  should  be  allowed  to  work 
in  a factory,  rather  tlian  after  they  are  in  the  factory  to  curtail  their  hours  of  labour. 

508S.  If  that  suggestion  were  extended  to  other  occupations  besides  the 
nipufacturing,  particularly  to  the  higher  situations  in  the  country,  do  not  you 
think  it  would  operate  in  a very  powerful  manner,  not  only  upon  the  extension 
of  education,  but  upon  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction adopted  ? — No  situation  in  life  should,  I humbly  conceive,  be  filled 
without  the  person  undergoing  such  examination  as  to  prove  that  he  was  pro- 
perly qualified  for  the  duties. 

5089.  If  that  system  were  followed  up  universally,  wmuld  it  not  in  itself 
operate  as  a compulsory  law  of  education  to  a certain  extent? — No  doubt. 

5090.  Even  if  a compulsory  law  were  introduced  into  the  country,  provided 
it  was  extended  to  all  classes,  you  would  not  apprehend  any  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  people  ? There  might  be  some  hostility,  but  it  would  not,  I conceive,  be 
general,  and  would  gradually  be  removed  as  its  advantages  became  apparent. 


Mortis,  25°  die  Augusti,  1835. 

THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


William  K7iighi,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

5091.  YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
tlementary  schools  in  Scotland? — I am. 

5092.  What  subjects  of  instruction  does  that  course  usuaily  comprise  The 
reading  of  Engiish  (from  iearning  the  aiphalet  up  to  English  grammar  and  com- 
position), ivriling,  arithmetic,  geography,  some  mathematics,  and  Latin  : in  a good 

® Scotland,  Greek  is  aiso  taught  to  a small 

I®  intermediate  between  the  elementary  school  and  the 

inrr  are  no  schools  which  properly  deserve  that  appellation  except- 

aadirl."'.,®'  boarding-houses,  conducted  by  private  individuals, 

tchooir  S“bjects  of  study  are  the  same  as  in  the  best  conducted  parochial 

‘ S'=b°ols  intermediate  schools  between  the  clementarv 

exist  grammar  schools,  or  those  confined  to  the  study  of  Latin, 

formas  ^ Scotland;  the  number  of  scholars  there  has 

are  tai,7h/®f”  ''  =®P=““‘'on  of  Latin  from  the  other  subjects  which 

!'■  te  * “ parochial  schools  of  the  country. 
ofthe^nmd!l!' t “hools  is  Latin  taught?— In  tlie  majority 

savinhvf  0 schools  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  Latin  is  taught;  indeed  I may 
-a;  m by  far  the  greater  number. 

3 K 3 5096.  Is 


II.  J.  Saunders, 
Esq. 


24  AugusL  1835. 


Wm.  Knight,  Esq. 
LL.D. 


25  August  1835. 
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fFm.  Knight, z&q.  5096.  Is  every  pupil  who  enters  the  school  obliged  to  go  throu<^h  a 
LL.D,  L-dtiu,  as  well  as  English  aucl  arithmetic,  or  is  it  left  to  the  optioifof 

— ^ to  select  what  portions  of  education  are  most  agreeable  or  useful  to  the  in 

25  August  1835.  — It  is  left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  parent  or  the  individual. 

5097.  What  is  the  proportion  in  general  in  those  schools  that  learn  L r‘  • 
The  number  learning  Latin  is  always  very  small  compared  to  the  number  att 
the  more  elementaiy  branches  of  education,  and  in  many  schools  the  1 
very  few ; perhaps  not  above  five  or  six  out  of  Co  or  70  scholars,  for  instan 
a parish  of  ordinary  population.  But  still  those  few  have  the  means  of  c 
forward  to  a college  education  by  the  instruction  they  get  in  Latin  from  a 
schoolmaster. 

5098.  Where  Latin  is  taught,  is  it  usual  to  have  an  assistant  besides  the  mast  • 

— I believe  tiiat  to  be  the  case  very  rarely;  it  is  no  doubt  a drawback  upon* 
master  to  have  to  instruct  through  so  large  a range  as  from  elementaiy  readiniru’'^^ 
to  Homer  or  Virgil;  but  it  is  done  by  many,  notwithstanding.  ' 

5099.  In  such  schools,  then,  are  there  several  classes,  ^or  are  those  cias^e' 
divided  ?— Every  schoolmaster  naturally  divides  his  pupils  into  as  many  classe^'^a^ 
tile  subjects  of  teaching  and  their  progress  require. 

•3100.  What  portion  of  education  is  considered  obligatory  upon  all  pupils  enter- 
ing the  schools? — No  particular  portion  of  education  can"properly  be  considered 
as  obligatory  upon  their  entering  the  school ; the  whole  amount  beinff  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  parent,  and  his  ability  or  williTio-uess  to 
pay  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  for  the  attendance  of  his  children,  mo're  than 
upon  anything  else.  If  any  part  should  be  deemed  obligatory,  it  would  be  that  part 
■which  is  connected  with  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  which  is  commoiiK- 
given  on  Saturday  in  most  of  the  schools. 

5101.  Is  not  reading  considered  obligatory  upon  all? — Of  course  no  progress 
can  be  made  without  it;  but  it  is  not  viewed  in  the  light  of  obligation  or  com- 
pulsion. 

5102.  Wliat  is  the  course  pursued  in  teaching  to  read  in  those  schools?— It  is 
extremely  common  in  Scotland  for  the  child  to  get  the  elementary  part  of  instruc- 
tion in  reading  from  its  mother;  although  this  is  not  always  the  case:  the  child  U 
thus  somewhat  advanced  before  it  is  sent  to  the  parish  school.  The  schoolmaster 
pursues,  in  most  cases,  the  simple  plan  of  putting  the  child  into  a class  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  his  own  standing  or  acquirements,  and  carries  him  on  in  that  class, 
or  removes  him  to  a higher  one,  according  to  his  progress.  In  some  of  the  paro- 
chial schools  monitorial  plans,  as  they  may  be  called,  arc  followed;  but  iiimoit 
of  them  the  instruction  is  communicated  directly  hy  the  schoolmaster  himself. 

5103.  That  is  to  say,  the  individual  mcthofl  is  followed  in  most  of  those 
schools? — It  is. 

5104.  When  the  school  is  numerous,  and  there  are  several  classes,  does  not  tiie 
teacher  find  extreme  difficulty  in  teaching  the  whole  of  the  school,  and  when  occu- 
pied in  teaching  any  one  class,  in  keeping  the  other  classes  in  order? — There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  are  great  drawbacks  upon  the  system  of  a school  where 
several  subjects  are  taught;  but  in  practice  the  plan  has  been  found  to  answer 
well,  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  who  are  ia 
general  poor. 

5105.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pillans’s  work  on  School  Discipline?— 
I read  it  on  its  appearance. 

5106.  He  observes  that,  in  general  in  the  sciiools  in  Scotland,  from  the  tumiber 
of  pupils  and  the  individual  method  being  pursued,  there  is  generally  a great  degree 
of  listlessness  and  want  of  regularity  and  order  amongst  the  pupils;  does  your 

(mservation  lead  you  to  confirm  that  opinion? — Mv  observation  tends  to  contirin 

that  opinion  in  many  cases ; but,  on  the  other  hand“  a clever,  industrious  school- 
master can  effect  a great  advancement  of  his  school  by  a regular  disposition  of  hu 
time  and  classes  of  teaching,  even  when  all  the  usual  subjects  of  education  are 
taught,  and  1 have  known  many  such. 

5107.  When  the  teacher  is  occupied  in  teaching  one  class,  is  not  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  fixed  the  attention  of  all  the  other  classes,  particularly  where  the  children 
are  very  young  ? In  schools  of  the  common  kind  it  is  always  understood  that  ue 
scholars  are  confinedin  the  school,  not  only  during  the  time  when  they  are  receiving 
instruction,  or  when  the  master  is  examining  their  progress,  but  also  during  all  tne 
time  which  they  require  to  get  their  lessons ; and  the  more  elementary  the  school  and 
the  subject,  the  less  portion  of  time  is  generally  devoted  to  it  by  the  scholars 

• 
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out  of  the  school ; when  the  subject  becomes  less  elementary,  or  of  a higher  kind, 
then  it  becomes  essential  for  every  good  scholar  to  attend  to  his  subject  when  out  of 
the  school,  as  well  as  within  it. 

51  oS.  But  is  not  it  found  by  experience,  that  where  a number  of  children  <ret 
tO;Zether,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  their  attention  fixed  upon  any  subject  of  reading, 
unless  assisted  and  directed  by  the  teacher? — I believe  that  every  good  school- 
master falls,  after  a short  experience,  upon  simple  habits  of  order,  and  of  employing 
the  good  scholars  to  improve  others  of  deficient  ability;  and  that  this  has  been 
always  the  case  in  every  school  in  all  countries,  wherever  the  schoolmaster  had  any 
riahl  notions  of  Iiis  duty. 

5109.  Is  not  that  in  fact  the  monitorial  system;  not  carried  out  perhaps  to  its 
full  extent,  but  applied  as  necessity  requires? — Yesj  and  when  I had  conversa- 
tions with  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  during  their  visit  to  Aberdeen  in  the 
autumn  of  1815,  I showed  them  their  plans  in  several  books.  Lancaster's  plan  of 
monitors  is  a system  which  has  occurred  to  almo.st  every  schoolmaster  who  has 
kept  proper  order  even  in  schools  of  no  great  numbers  of  pupils;  Bell’s  plan  is 
developed  with  great  minuteness  in  Guallatiere’s  Travels  in  Greece  in  the  17th 
•century;  he  describes  it  as  put  in  practice  by  a schoolmaster  in  Athens.  Bell  and 
Lancaster  did  much  good,  however,  by  proposing  simple  plans,  to  be  executed 
upon  a large  scale,  and  by  these  means  allowing  many  thousands  to  receive  some 
education  in  large  cities,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  altogether  deprived  of  it. 

5110.  Have  you  observed  this  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem, that  where  the  school  is  numerous  the  monitor  in  general,  from  being  too 
young  or  not  sufficiently  informed,  is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  pupils,  and 
thus  ins  duties  become  limited  to  simple  repetition,  without  in  any  degree  advanc- 
ing the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  pupil  ? — I certainly  have  observed  that  to  be  the 
case;  and  I may  add,  that  while  the  monitorial  system  has  obvious  advantages  in 
very  large  schools,  it  has  also  very  obvious  defects,  among  which  might  be  enume- 
rated the  difficulty  of  finding  monitors  whp  can  act  in  place  of  the  schoolmaster 
completely,  both  in  communicating  instruction  and  in  keeping  order. 

.5111.  Has  not  it  degenerated,  in  fact,  irr  many  instances  into  a mere  mechanical 
abridgment  of  labour  — I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  has,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  any  infant  schools  which  I have  seen ; the  plan  of  repeating  the  same 
tiling  is  carried  still  further  in  them.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  monitorial 
system  is  tiie  following : it  tends  to  reduce  all  the  scholars  who  are  under  the  care 
of  any  one  monitor  to  a level,  and  thus  to  carry  on  the  instruction  no  further  than 
rtill  suit  the  lowest  ability  in  that  monitorial  class.  By  this  means  little  is  learned 
by  a boy  in  a monitorial  school  after  he  has  been  there  two  or  three  years,  com- 
pared to  what  has  been  learned  by  him  during  the  first  1 2 months. 

.5112.  Inasmuch  as  education  principally  depends  upon  the  knowledge  which 
tbe  teacher  has  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  best  manner  of  developing 
them,  do  not  you  think  it  follows  of  course  that  children,  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  such  operations,  are  totally  incompetent  to  develope  the  understandings  of  their 
pupils  ?— Undoubtedly  they  are. 

5^  13*  that  wherever  it  was  possible,  it  would  be  advantageous  that  the  master 
liimseli  should  teach,  and  not  the  monitor  ? — Certainly,  in  order  to  remove  every 
cithculty  which  may  occur  to  the  pupil,  and  to  answer  every  question  which  his 
curiosity  may  prompt  him  to  put.  Were  a mode  of  instruction,  apparently  perfect, 
to  be  proposed  for  the  human  race,  it  might  be  said  that  a single  well-instructed 
p^raon  would  be  requisite  to  take  charge  of  each  individual  ; but  as  that  is  imprac- 
tica  le,  the  next  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  give  this  instructed  individual  certainly 
not  too  great  a number;  and  to  proportion  his  own  abilities  to  their  number,  and 
to  tbeir  respective  powers  of  mind. 

j 5t  i4-  What  number  of  pupils  do  you  think  one  master  could  teach  with  advan- 
master  were  teaching  but  one  or  two  subjects  at  the  same  hours, 
ayi  these  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  I should  think  that -he  cannot  bestow 
cnectual  benefit  on  more  than  50  or  60. 

I’ot  you  think  that  50  or  60  would  be  rather  a numerous  class  for 
^ sing  e individual,  and  still  more  so  if  they  were  divide<l  into  several  classes,  and 
to  ^ speaking  with  reference  to  what  I conceive 

'50  n ^ arduous  task ; I conceive  a schoolmaster,  managing  a school  of 

in  ^ have  one  of  the  most  arduous  employments 

JD  existence.  ^ 

5116.  Such  a system  as  that  you  recommend  would  require  of  course  a grieat 
3 K 4 number 
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Tf'w.  Knight,  Esti-  number  of  schools  ?— Yes ; but  such  must  always  of  course  be  dependenf 
LL.D.  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  of  the  parents.  ^ 

. 5117.  It  would  entail  considerable  additional  expense  in  carrying  on 

25  August  1835.  chinery  of  education  ?--V ery  great,  particularly  if  all  the  usual  sublets  • ^ 
taught  at  one  school. 

5118.  Do  you  think  the  circumstances  of  the  country  will  admit  of  such 

tional  expense  ? — I have  very  little  doubt  but  that,  upon  the  plan  which  was 
tioned  yesterday  of  a legislative  provision  in  part,  say  to  the  amount  of  one 
the  parents,  incited  by  the  prospect  arising  from  good  education,  paying  in  feVth 
other  two-thirds,  the  whole  might  be  made  a practicable  thino  in  Pndtm,;  ^ 
also  in  Ireland.  _ ® ^ 

.5119.  In  cases  where  it  was  found  difficult  of  accomplishment,  would  voii 
then  think  that  the  monitorial  system  would  be  necessary  ? — I conceive  tlie  mon'^ 
torial  system  to  be  chiefly  useful  in  manufacturing  cities,  where,  for  the  sake  f 
greater  cheapness,  many  thousands  of  children  acquire  elementary  education 

5120.  Where  the  monitorial  system  was  found  necessary  in  consequence  of  tlie 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  children,  could  you  suggest  to  the 
Committee  any  means  by  which  it  might  be  made  more  perfect  than  is  r —The 
means  by  which  I think  the  monitorial  system  in  Bell  and  Lancaster’s  schools 
might  be  made  more  perfect,  would  consist  in  giving  to  the  oldest  and  best  scholar 
of  tlie  school,  for  remaining  a year  or  two  longer  in  it,  some  small  payment,  bv 
means  of  which  they  could  in  fact  become  assistant-schoolmasters  of  an  inferior 
class,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  master. 

5121.  But  supposing  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  these  assistant-teachers,  or 
that  it  was  too  expensive  to  employ  them,  how  would  you  improve  the  monitorial 
system  r— I have  no  remedy  for  that,  excepting  the  not  continuing  any  children  in 
large  schools  of  many  hundreds  beyond  the  first  year  or  1 8 months,  and  then 
transferring  them  to  schools  where  a smaller  number,  say  50  or  60  at  most,  would 
be  taught. 

51  22.  But  supposing  those  smaller  schools  were  not  to  be  found,  and  you  were 
limited  to  the  monitorial  system,  what  arrangement  would  vou  adopt  to  improve 
it? — I have  no  farther  suggestions  to  offer. 

5123.  Do  you  tliink  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Pillans,  of  giving  extra  lessons 
to  the  monitors  that  might  be  chosen,  and  which  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Abbe 
Girard,  in  Switzerland,  would  not  considerably  remove  the  evils  attributed  to  the 
system?  I cannot  think  that  would  be  of  much  use,  except  the  lessons  were 
given  to  monitors  of  a superior  age. 

5124.  In  case  they  were  of  higher  age,  and  chosen  from  higher  classes,  and 
received  this  additional  instruction,  do  not  you  think  that,  under  the  eye  of  tlie 
master,  always  visiting  the  classes  from  time  to  time  that  were  instructed  by  the 
monitors,  most  of  the  evils  of  the  system  might  be  removed  ? — I conceive  that  such 
a plan  might  tend  to  remove  part  of  the  evils ; but  that  a number  of  them  would 
still  remain.  I tl.rink  tliat  no  monitorial  system  is  conducted  well,  if  the  master 
does  not,  at  every  meeting  of  the  school,  observe  frequently  every  monitor  and- 
what  all  the  scholars  in  the  class  under  him  are  doing. 

5125.  In  the  school  under  the  Abbe  Girard,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  from 
one  class  to  another  every  1 0 minutes,  and  observing  the  manner  in  which  the 
monitors  discharged  their  duty ; would  not  that  be  a check  upon  any  negligence  or 
incapacity  that  might  be  evinced  by  the  monitors  ? — It  is  the  best  check  with  which 
I am  acquainted. 

. such  check  and  such  precautions,  would  you  object  to  the  applica- 

tion of  the  monitorial  system  in  such  schools  where  a great  number  were  congre- 
gated together: — By  no  means;  because  I consider  that  the  monitorial  system 
does  good  to  those  who  cannot  get  a belter  education.  But  Mr.  Lancaster  gave  it 
out  as  useful  for  teaching  mathematics  to  a considerable  extent;  this,  when  at- 
tempted, has  certainly  been  a failure. 

Bat  supposing  the  suggestions  which  have  been  just  made  were  adopted, 
would  not  a class  of  monitors  then  be  provided  fully  competent  to  teach  the  pro- 
blems which  might  be  given  to  the  younger  pupils  ?— Yes  j but  with  this  drawback, 
that  such  monitors,  on  account  of 'the  poverty  of  their  parents,  would  bewithdmwn 
from  the  school  probably  as  soon  as  other  children,  were  no  advantage  held  out 
to  them  to  continue  longer. 

5128.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  pupiis-in  Scotiaud 
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to  allow  tlieir  sons  to  be  employed  as  monitors  in  the  schools  ? — I have  never  heard 
of  anv;  on  the  other  hand,  they  regard  it  as  an  useful  distinction. 

5129.  Professor  Pillans  mentions  in  his  work,  that  he  found  considerable 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  idea  that  their 
children  should  be  employed  in  teaching  without  pay,  %vhile  others  were  paid  for 
teaching? — I have  not  heard  any  such  objections  in  Aberdeen.  1 knovv  that 
there  are  many  parts  of  England  so  ignorant,  that  (as  Mrs.  Hannah  More  has 
recorded,  when  she  began  her  school  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
nearly  50  years  ago)  the  country  people  understand  by  a school,  a place  Avhere 
their  children  are  to  be  paid  for  receiving  education. 

5130.  ' What  system  of  punishment  is  adopted  in  the  parochial  schools  in  Scot- 
land:— The  best  schoolmaster  will  always  adopt  the  least  quantity  of  punishment; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  may  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  expulsion 
for  very  great  offences,  and  of  disgracing  his  scholars  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows 
for  lesser  ones.  These,  I believe,  are  the  chief  punishments  adopted. 

5131.  Are  corporal  punishments  used  in  the  schools  ?— I think  not  very  often  ; 
tlieir  use  is  upon  the  decrease;  expulsion  and  disgrace  are  the  principal.  At  the 
same  time  the  schoolmaster  thinks  it  in  many  cases  necessary  to  have  tlie  power  of 
inflicting  personal  chastisement,  although  he  may  not  use  it  except  in  rare  cases. 

5132.  B'bat  rewards  do  they  generally  confer  upon  the  children  ; do  they  take 
places  in  class? — Constantly,  at  every  lesson. 

5133.  Do  you  consider  it  a good  arrangement,  to  take  places  for  superiority  in 
study?— I consider  it  essential. 

5134.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  they  should  take  places  in  class  for  attention 
to  moral  duty,  greater  regularity  in  attending  school  and  greater  obedience? — As 
in  practice  better  attendance  and  obedience  at  school  may  be  connected  with 
inferior  acquirements,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  connect  any  taking  of  places  with 
these  qualities. 

5135.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  make  the  taking  places  a test  of 

moral  qualities? — Suppose  a class  to  exist  where  all  were  of  pretty  nearly  equal 
abilities,  I conceive  it  improper  to  make  moral  qualities  a test  of  merit,  because 
the  ascertaining  those  moral  qualifications  could  not  be  made  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  mental  ability,  and  because  it  might  tend  to  inoculate  the  youno' 
mind,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  with  a hypocritical  feeling.  ° 

5136.  Do  you  think  it  well  to  encourage  a spirit  of  emulation  amongst  children? 

^ — 1 think  there  can  be  no  school,  nor  even  any  private  family,  in  which  emulation 

does  not  exist  as  a natural  element  of  the  human  mind ; it  requires  encouraoe- 
ment  and  control.  ° 

5137.  Have  you  seen  any  evils  resulting  to  the  moral  constitution  of  children 
from  the. over-encouragement  of  emulation?— That  is  a subject  upon  which  much 
has  been  written,  and  many,  like  Cowper  in  his  Tirocinium,  are  inclined  to  view  all 
emulation  as  envy.  I have  never,  in  any  experience  1 have  had  of  tcachins,  seen 
reason  to  adopt  that  notion,  excepting  in  very  rare  cases. 

5138-  Do  not  you  find  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools  that  this  emulation  is 
studiously  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  ?— I conceive  that  emulation  is  more 
harmless,  and  indeed  more  useful  to  the  mind,  the  higher  the  subject  of  education 
and  the  older  the  student,  because  it  can  then  be  corrected,  if  in  excess,  by  the 
development  of  other  moral  powers;  and  that  therefore  it  is  more  useful  in  coilecres 
than  in  schools,  just  as  it  is  more  useful  in  subsequent  life  than  durin<T  the  nerfod 
ol  education.  ^ 

.5139-  Have  the  evils  that  are  attributed  to  a spirit  of  emulation  evinced  them- 
selves strongly  iu  collegiate  education  ?—I  have  never  found  any  such  evils,  but  in 
the  most  trifling  degree. 

5 5HO*  Have  you  found  considerable  advantage  resulting  from  the  existence  of 
such  a spirit?—!  have  observed  very  considerable  advantages  to  result  from  it. 

T afforded  a strong  stimulant  to  the  industry  of  the  individuals? 

t have  known  innumerable  instances  in  which  it  has  done  so. 

.5142.  You  would  not,  therefore,  altogether  exclude  it? — 1 would  do  every 
tug  to  encourage  it,  and,  where  necessary,  to  control  it. 

Jn  j periodical  examinations  held  and  prizes  given  in  the  parochial  schools 
Scotland  r— An  annual  examination  is  always  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Pres- 
S'''on  in  some  schools,  but  I believe  hitherto  not  in  manv, 
sunrvwln  schoolmasters,  from  a small  pittance,  cannot  be 

Gvo  ° onord  them.  In  cities  it  is  different ; there  prizes  are  generally 
3 provided 
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provided  by  the  schoolmasters  from  emulation  with  each  other  or  the- 

by  the  magistrates  and  patrons  of  the  schools.  ’ ^ supplier] 

5144.  Do  the  heritors  give  any? — In  the  parochial  schools  I am 

with  I am  not  aware  of  their  giving  prizes,  except  in  a few  cases  • but 
sition  to  bestow  them  is  on  the  increase.  ’ 

5145.  What  are  the  books  that  are  generally  used  in  teachino  reaH'  ■ 

parochial  schools  r — Of  late  years  the  schoolmasters  in  Scotlaud°hav°"'°"' 
been  using  series  of  useful  selections,  which  are  published  in  Edinburoh'l 
mittee  of  their  own  body,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  form  a stanie  so™.'' 
for  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  assist  in  formim, 
from  the  profits  of  the  sale.  I believe  ten  or  more  such  books  have” 
lished.  P“v- 

5146.  Is  that  society  recognized  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  do  thevall 
the  use  of  those  books  ju  the  schools?— I am  not  aware  that  the  General  Ast  s? 
has  interfered  with  the  books  used  in  the  parochial  schools  nor  is  anv  fr°i 
master  obliged  to  take  the  books  of  the  Society  of  Schoolmasters  wliich  ' T 
incorporation  for  the  sake  of  providing  annuities  for  their  widows-  and  t i 

of  fhoir  number  which  has  conducted  the  publication  of  these  school 

5147-  Can  you  mention  the  titles  or  names  of  any  of  the  school-books  that  haw 
been  published  ?— I cannot  give  the  exact  names,  but  they  are  generally  called 
selections  ; they  are  numbered  1,  2,  &c.  up  to  10  or  12.  ^ ^ 

SUS.  Has  not  Scott’s  Speaker  and  other  collections  of  that  kind  been  usually 
adopted  m most  of  the  parochial  schools  hitherto  ?— From  1780  to  1800  one  of 
the  most  common  books  used  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  for  readina  was 
Masson  s Collection ; then  Scott’s  Lessons  in  Reading,  and  his  boot  emitled 

Ulocution,  became  favourites,  being  a great  improvement  over  such  boots  as 
Massons;  and  I conceive  that  the  society’s  books  have  been  an  improvement  upoo 
ocotts,  as  lar  as  I have  examined  them. 

.5149-  Were  not  those  collections  composed  of  extracts  from  such  poets  as 
Milton,  1 omig  and  Shakespeare  ?_A11  such  books  contain  portions  from  tliese 
writers. 


5150.  Do  you  conceive  that  such  reading  is  at  all  calculated  for  elementary 
schools?— For  the  sake  of  economy  in  Scotland,  it  has  been  always  thought  desif- 
a et  at  a book  should  last  as  long  as  possible;  and  such  books  as  h^ave  been 
mentioned  contain  all  sorts  of  reading,  from  the  most  elementary  prose  to  the 
nigpest  classes  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 

5151-  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
such  inappropriate  reading? — I think  it  is  improper  to  allow  children  to  read 
imperiectly  what  they  have  afterwards  to  read  more  completely  at  a subsequent 
1 • a-  same  time  it  is  a pity  not  to  give  scholars  an  opportunity 

o ma  'ing  an  effort  to  understand  many  of  the' fine  passages  in  the  poets  alluded  to. 

5152.  Aie  those  looks  adopted  generallv  in  the  schools ?— Some  or  other  of 
them  universally. 

5^  53-  -Are  they  considered  a great  improvement  upon  the  former  books  ? — They 
certainly  are ; I conceive  that  in  fact  with  regard  to  some  of  them  very  little 
remains  to  be  done.  They  give  a great  choice  to  the  scholars  and  to  the  school- 
master. 

.5  *54-  In  teaching  English,  do  they  require  in  these  parochial  schools  any  accu- 

fK  nowiedge  of  the  words  ? — They  require  the  scholar,  according  to  the  improved 
metuods  followed  for  several  years  past  in  the  Scottish  schools,  to  understand  the 
meaning  ot  the  word,  and  in  many  cases  to  learn  its  etymology ; and  when  they 
go  on  to  grammar,  to  know  what  part  of  speech  every  word  “constitutes,  and  iu 
government,  &c.  so  as  to  parse  the  sentences  in  the  completest  manner. 

5155-  Is  tins  the  usual  system  in  the  present  Scotch  schools  ?— It  is  the  usual 
custom  m every  school  with  which  I am  acquainted  in  Aberdeen  and  in  many  ot 
those  in  the  country. 

the  old  system  retained  in  many  instances,  of  teaching  the 
child  to  read  without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  words In  a good  many 


5157.  Do  you  think  that  in  general  a child  is  capable  of  understanding  to 
meaning  of  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  ?— There  are  cases  where  he  B 
not,  but  from  my  own  experience  (having  read  the  whole  of  the  Bible  from  to 
beginning  to  the  end  once,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  a second  time  before  going  “ 
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>n  En<^iish  school  at  the  age  of  six),  I have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  expressing 
o'stronv  opinioi7,  that  notwithstanding  a few  chapters  of  names,  which  no  mother 
or'pef'OD  of  any  sense  would  think  of  not  passing  over,  a child  can  derive  from  the 
historical  and  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible  a mass  of  information  and  knowledge 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  him  in  subsequent  life,  abstractedly  from  any 
hi*Ther  considerations. 

LjgS.  Take  a chapter  in  Isaiah,  or  another  in  Ezekiel;  do  you  think  a child  of 
eif»ht  years  old  would  comprehend  some  of  those  chaptei'S  ? — Certainly  not  altoge- 
ther’ but  he  might  partly  comprehend,  and  even  be  struck,  for  example,  with  one 
of  the  noblest  chapters  in  Isaiah,  that  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
described  as  descending  in  a sensible  manner  and  filling  the  Temple. 

515c).  "Would  he  understand  from  that  chapter  anything  more  than  some  vague 
idea  of  the  glory  of  God  coming  down  ; do  you  think  he  would  comprehend  either 
the  phraseology  or  the  allusions,  or  the  general  character  of  the  passage? — He 
misht  not;  all  would  depend  upon  his  age  and  progress;  but  he  might  be  led  to 
recollect  in  future  life  the  passage  which  interested  him,  and  it  would  probably  lead 
him  to  further  inquiries. 

5160.  Is  not  the  very  contrary  result  generally  found  with  respect  to  other 
books,  that  in  proportion  to  a half-knowledge  of  the  subject,  there  is  generally  a 
disinclination  to  resume  that  subject,  except  under  very  particular  circumstances  ? 
—There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  is  partly  the  case;  and  hence  one  of  the  evils' 
of  those  modern  systems  which  attempt  to  bring  down  science  too  much  to  the 
level  of  those  ranks  which  have  defective  education. 

5161.  Would  you  think  it  a judicious  course  to  take  a child,  whose  mind  was 
not  yet  developed,  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  compel  him  to  study  the  first  or  second 
book  of  Euclid,  though  admitting  that  he  might  get  some  general  outline  of  the 
nature  of  the  propositions? — It  would  be  very  absurd  to  do  so;  I consider  that 
education  is  best  conducted,  when  the  subject  is  brought  to  the  mind  at  such  an 
age  that  the  scholar  is  able  to  consider  it  Completely ; and  that  all  attempts  to  give 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a science,  to  be  afterwards  learned  more  completely, 
tends  to  blunt  that  spirit  of  curiosity  which  is  a part  of  the  human  constitution 
intended  to  improve  us.  To  this,  however,  an  exception  must  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  knowledge  of  moral  and  divine  things ; because  some  knowledge  of  these  is 
necessary,  from  very  early  youth,  for  the  sake  of  human  conduct;  and,  secondly, 
because  no  complete  knowledge  of  these  is  attainable  by  man  in  his  present  state; 
he  must  always  be  peculiarly  in  a state  of  learning  on  these  subjects. 

5162.  But  because  man  cannot  attain  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  is  there  any  reason  why  a child  should  be  compelled  to 
study  passages  in  the  Scripture,  which  he  only  does  not  understand  because  he  is 
still  a child,  and  which  he  would  perfectly  understand  if  he  were  allowed  to  read 
them  at  a later  period? — There  is  much  truth  in  that  remark;  but  still  I adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  useful  to  accustom  the  child  to  read,  to  a great  extent,  in  the 
Scriptures. 

5163.  As  there  are  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  of  such  a difficult 
nature  as  to  require  the  understanding  of  the  reader  to  be  fully  developed  ; and  as 
there  are  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  require  much  less  development, 
such,  for  instance,  as  some  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  some 
of  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament;  or  do  not  you  think  that  those  portions 
which  are  within  the  comprehension  of  a child  it  would  be  very  proper  to  select 
from  the  Scripture  to  teach  the  child?— I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  those  parts 
of  Scripture  ought  to  be  given  first,  and  I believe  it  is  'commonly  done. 

5164.  You  would  see  no  injury  likely  to  result  to  Scripture  knowledge,  or  to 
a veneration  of  the  Scripture  from  making  those  selections? — I see  on  the  other 
hand  a very  great  advantage;  it  would  naturally  lead  the  child  to  investigate  and 
reason  the  more,  the  greater  quantity  he  understood. 

.5i65'  Would  you  call  such  selections  for  the  use  of  children  a mutilation  of  the 
■Divine  Scriptures?—!  conceive  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  them  so,  unless  some 
part  of  any  single  passage  w^ere  left  out;  where  the  whole  of  any  passage  is  given, 
It  is  not  a mutilation,  but  a selection. 

5166.  Would  you  say  that  extracting  the  passage  of  Hector  and  Andromache 
from  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  giving  it  to  a class  of  children  to  learn  by  heart, 
was  mutilating  Homer? — Certainly  not;  the  children  would  understand  that  it  was 
a selected  passage,  and  in  the  same  way  with  the  Bible.  * 
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5167.  Would  you  say  ibat  the  extracting  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  s 
from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  I.uke,  was  a mntiiation  of  that  Gospel? I would 

5t68.  You  think,  then,  that  the  accusation  of  mutilating  the  Sacred  Writi  0^^' 
applied  to  selections  from  them,  is  an  inappropriate  term  ? — 1 certainly  think 

5169.  And  that  such  selections,  instead  of  doing  harm  to  the  relicrious  f 
of  the  child,  would  be  the  best  way  of  developing  them  at  that  moment, 

to  encourage  him  to  read  the  Scriptures  more  profitably  hereafter I co  • 
that  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  many  other  parts  selected  from  the  Old  and 
Testaments,  form  the  very  best  earliest  reading  for  young  persons. 

5170.  Has  not  it  been  the  custom  in  the  Scotch  schools  to  read  the  Scripture' 
straight  through? — I am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  done  so  completely  as  th^ 
question  implies  in  all  our  parochial  schools  ; at  the  same  time  it  has  friuentl^ 
been  done,  from  the  poverty  of  parents,  not  being  able  to  supply  other  books  ’ 

,5171.  It  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Piilans,  that  in  some  cases  the  childrea 
have  been  required  to  read  the  Scriptures  right  through,  and  that  the  result  has 
been,  that  by  the  time  they  are  about  to  leave  school,  they  have  not  not 
further  than  some  of  the  chapters  in  Leviticus.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  useful 
mode  of  inculcating  Scripture  truth  ?— Surely  not;  but  I should  conceive  that  to  be 
an  extreme  case  ; like  another  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  same  writer  of  the 
scholars  in  some  schools  finding  the  Bible  too  heavy  a book  to  iiold  in  their  hands. 

5172.  Are  there  not  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  not  quite  calculated  for 
the  instruction  of  children,  take  for  instance  certain  passages  in  Genesis,  iu  Ezekiel 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  &c.&c.;  would  you  consider  that  such  passages  were  quite  pro! 
.per  to  place  in  the  hands  of  youth  ? — I have  been  led  to  consider  that  subject  always 
with  a view  to  its  practical  bearing ; any  passages  of  the  nature  alluded  to  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that,  if  read,  they  pass  unobserved  amongst 
a mass  of  far  more  important  matter.  I ought  to  add  that  in.  every  school-book  *of 
an  elementary  kind  w hich  I have  seen  used  in  any  Scottish  school,  or  which,  as  far 
as  I know,  has  been  used  for  a century  back,  such  as  the  ancient  book  called 
“Reading  made  Easy  and  Diverting,”  selections  from  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  found. 

5173;  VVould  you  separate  religious  instruction  from  the  instruction  given  in 
schools  r-y-I  would  not.  I conceive  that  education,  to  be  of  use  to  the  lower  ranks, 
must  be  in  a considerable  degree  a religious  education,  so  that  they  may  found  their 
moral  duties  upon  religious  principles. 

5174-  Uo  you  think  that  that  religious  education  may  not  be  given  with  the 
same  efficacy  out  of  the  school,  by  the  pastor  of  the  place  ? — Praciicaliy,  there  is 
an  immense  advantage  in  the  same  man  communicating  both  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  instruction. 

5^75‘  What  is  the  practical  advantage  ? — ^Thc  scholars  look  up  to  him  for  one 
])art  of  instruction,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  disposed  to  look  up  to  him 
for  all.  Next,  no  church  that  I am  acquainted  with,  not  even  the  church  of 
Scotland,  has  been  able  to  instil  religious  instruction  into  the  young  by  the  direct 
eiiorts  of  its  ministers,  without  a regular  system  of  school  education.  I am  aware 
^at  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  there  are  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  before  or  after  Divine  Service  on  Sundays,  ask  questions  of  the 
children  of  their  congregations.  In  Scotland  there  is  almost  nothing  of  that, 
because  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  supersedes  it.  Sunday  schools  have  been 
introduced  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  religious  instruction  from 
that  given  in  ordinary  schools ; they  were  proposed  by  their  founder,  Mr.  Raikes, 
as  a substitute  for  something  better,  viz.  for  the  instruction  by  parents  in  the 
family  circle,  which,  from  the  increase  of  manufactures  in  large  cities,  it  was 
found  was  going  into  disuse. 

found  in  many  casqs  that  instead  of  being  employed  with  their 
lamilies  at  home,  they  are  found  in  the  street  and  frequenting  the  gin-shop,  and 
indulging  in  various  dissipations  ?~Undoubtedly ; and  I conceive  the  Sunday- 
school  system  not  to  have  led  directly  but  indirectly  to  part  of  that  result,  by  giving 
the  parents  the  notion  that  they  were  too  much  relieved  from  responsibility  as  to 
the  conduct  of  their  children,  by  their  being  sufficiently  taken  care  of  as  to  their 
lehgious  instruction  in  Sunday  evening  .schools. 

5^77-  Butin  cases  where  those  Sunday  evening  schools  do  not  exist,  is  not  it 
found  that  the  conduct  of  the  parents  is  quite  as  bad,  and  that  they  are  found  ire- 
queming  those  places  of  excess,  particularly  in  manufacturing  towns  ?— I am  afraid 
that  a great  portion  of  the  pare'nts  must,  when  emplriyed  in  manufactures,  be  m 

those  circumstances  fora  loner  time 

° 0 5178. 
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5178.  In  the  answer  that  you  have  given  with  respect  to  the  greater  efficacy  of 
the  instruction  of  the  teacher  over  that  of  the  clergyman,  you  seem  to  imply  that 
the  schoolmaster  more  effectively  discharged  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  clerayman  than  the  clergyman  himself ; would  not  that  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the^clergyman,  so  far  as  the  children  were  concerned,  was  comparatively  of 
no  use  ? — 1 know  many  instances  in  which  the  clergymen  pay  great  attention  to  the 
children  of  their  parishes ; they  examine  them  frequently,  in  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster ; but  at  the  same  time  the  duties  of  a clergyman  are  cer- 
tainly in  a great  degree  incompatible  with  his  teaching  a school  for  a great  many 
hours  a day,  except  he  be  of  the  lower  class  of  curates,  of  whom  we  have  none 
in  Scotland. 

5179.  Is  not  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a minister  to  teach  the  ignorant ; has  not 
it  always  been  recognized  as  such,  and  was  not  it  the  practice  of  the  early  church 
and  one  which  has  been  followed  at  all  periods  whenever  iliere  has  been  a strona 
feeling  of  religion  ? — It  is ; and  therefore  in  the  church  of  Scotland  the  school- 
master is  considered  as  an  assistant  to  the  clergyman  in  communicating  religious 
knowledge. 


5180.  Is  not  it  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a clergyman  to  teach  the  ignorant? — 
I consider  the  duty  of  a clergyman  to  be  to  exercise  a superintendence  over  the 
whole  religious  education  of  the  children  of  his  flock;  but  there  are  many  parts  of  his 
duty  to  his  parishioners,  such  as  that  of  being  called  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  attend 
the  dying,  to  baptize  or  to  marry,  which  are  incompatible  with  teaching  a re«ntlar 
school.  ® 

51S1.  The  question  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  teaching  a school,  it  merely  went 
to  the  extent  of  the  religious  instruction  which  the  pastor  is  bound  to  give  at 
different  periods  to  his  fiock?^ — In  so  far  then  as  I understand  the  question  went,  I 
entirely  agree,  I conceive  that  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  duty  of  a 
clergyman  is  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  all  the  children  of  his  parish. 

5182.  Would  you  limit  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pastor  to  his  flock  to  the 
Sunday  ; would  not  you  call  upon  him  to  fulfil  that  duty  during  other  periods  of  the 
week,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  young?— -I  should  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult with  reference  to  his  other  duties,  particularly  if  he  had  to  compose  sermons. 

5183.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
tor  are  considerably  bea'vier  than  in  the  Reformed  Churches  ; for  besides  the  duties 
you  have  specified,  he  has  also  to  hear  confessions,  and  to  perform  many  other  duties 
of  a severe  nature.  It  is  also  known  that  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  these 
duties,  he  finds  sufficient  time  to  give  instruction  in  many  instances  upon 
Wednesdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  the  children;  is  there  any  reason  for 
saying  that  the  Episcopalian  clergyman  and  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  would  not 
have  equal  time  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties?— As  mattei^  are  at  present 
constituted,  it  is  scarcely  possible;  because  the  Catholic  clergy  are  divided  into 
numerous  grades  of  various  functions,  and  in  most  countries  where  that  religion 
prevails,  they  are  in  far  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  population 
Uian  IS  the  case  in  England  and  Scotland,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where,  includin<r 
dissenting  clergymen,  there  is  only  one  clergyman  to  about  every  1,500  souls. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  population  form  a small 
portion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  country,  and  where  the  clergy  are  very  numerous 
the  same  objection  could  not  exist?— 1 think  not,  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
0 of  the  Established  Church  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  scattered. 

Y 5-  Although  the  upper  class  are  so,  yet  the  lower  class  being  generallv  con- 
n rated  in  particular  districts,  and  as  popular  education  applies'to  tlie'lower 
Classes,  does  not.it  follow  that  that  objection  would  not  hold  in  reference  to 
I should  think  not,  taking  the  circumstance  mentioned  into  account, 
hi  ^\i,  * r Protestant  clergyman  you  think  ought  to  take  upon 

aim  tJie-rehmous  education  of  the  children  in'  his  parish?— I have  seen  in  several 
Ireland  the  Protestant  clergyman  taking  a great  deal  of  pains  with  the 
gious  education  of  children  after  morning  service. 

instance,  is  there  any  reason  why  they  miiffit 

adioinin'i^^  V~7.  holding  of  pluralities 

fr  other  might  indeed  prevent  it. 

of  tiiP  clergyman  could  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  religious  instruction 

schoolmalf  would  there  be  any  necessity  for  imposing  that  burthen  upon  the 
absent  fnv  If  ’ 1 ; but  supposing  the  clergyman  in  Ireland  to  be 

630  ^ allowed,  by  the  bishop,  or  in  Scotland  the  clergyman  to  be 

3^3  absent 
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absent  the  whole  of  the  six  weeks  allowed  by  the  Presbytery,  I do  not 
would  become  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  narislT^ 
meantime.  " . 1 n the 

5189.  Might  it  not  equally  be  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  those  who  ared  •' 

and  those  who  are  wishing  to  be  married,  and  those  who  require  the  performanc 
other  duties  of  the  Church ; do  not  you  conceive  that  those  duties  and  - 
wants  are  quite  as  great  as  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  in  that  interval 
— Yes;  but  for  those  duties  substitutes  may  be  found  in  the  adjoininv  pamhes 
avhereas  a- substitute  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  might  not  be  found  so 
easily,  from  its  being  a far  more  laborious,  and  at  the  same  time  a worse  paid 
task.  ^ 

5190.  In  a country  like  Scotland,  where  the  clergymen  are  so  few  in  reference 
to  the  population,  these  difficulties  might  occur,  but  in  countries  where  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  such  difficulties  need  not  be  apprehended  ,*  where  they  did  not  exist 
would  you  see  any  reason  why  the  clergyman  should  pot  be  the  relii^ious  instructor 
of  the  children  in  his  parish  ? — I think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility  for  the 
clergyman  to  be  connected  with  the  religious  instruction  in  his  parish  in  every 
possible  way,  short  of  taking  it  away  from  the  schoolmaster,  whom  I regard  as  his 
peculiar  and  proper  helpmate  in  that  great  duty. 

5191.  If  it  were  found  difficult  to  unite  the  children  of  different  religious  persua- 
sions together  in  the  same  school,  without  separating  religious  instruction  from  secular 
instruction,  would  you  not  think  that  an  additional  reason  for  requiring  the  pastor 
of  the  place  to  give  that  religious  instruction,  and  not  the  schoolmaster?— It  mi«ht 
certainly  form  an  additional  reason,  but  in  Scotland  I believe  that  no  inconvenience 
has  ever  resulted  from  having  children  of  all  religious  persuasions  in  the  same 
school. 

5192.  Are  Catholics  educated  in  the  same  school  with  Presbyterians  ?— They 
arc. 

5193.  Are  they  taught  the  same  religious  dogmas?— That  they  cannot  be;  it 
would  be  unfair  to  do  so. 

5194-  What  course  is  then  pursued  ? — The  schoolmaster  in  most  cases,  in  those 
parishes  where  there  are  Catholics,  takes  little  or  no  charge  of  their  religious 
education,  but  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  Catholic  parents  and  the  Catholic  priests. 

5^95’  I®  their  religious  education  neglected  in  consequence? — I should  suppose 
it  was  not  the  worse  attended  to  on  that  account,  particularly  as  far  as  regards  the 
tenets  of  their  own  Church. 

519^'  -Ate  the  Catholic  children  obliged  to  assist  at  the  religious  instruction 
given  to  the  Presbyterians  ? — They  may  be  present  in  the  school  if  they  choose, 
but  there  is  no  compulsion. 

5197. _  Is  the  religious  instruction  given  at  separate  hours?— The  common 
custom  is  to' appropriate  the  Saturday  forenoon  to  it,  the  rest  of  the  day  being 
a holiday. 

5198.  At  that  period  of  the  day  are  the  Catholic  children  required  to  be  in 
attendance  — They  are  not,  unless  they  choose  to  be  so. 

5199.  Would  not  you  consider  it  an  unjust  course  of  proceeding  to  compel  them 
to^  be  present?  Certainly ; but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  almost  all  the  schools 
ot  Scotland  the  great  majority  are  Protestants. 

5200.  Then  they  receive  separate  religious  instruction  upon  a particular  day  of 
the  week,  separate  from  the  Catholic  pupils,'  in  Scotland?— I believe  that  to  be 
generally,  if  not  universally,  the  case. 

.5201.  Do  you  think  that  religious  instruction  is  in  the  least  degree  injured  by 
the  appointing  a specific  day,  and  giving  it  apart  from  the  Catholic  children  r-y 
1 cannot  see,  with  the  small  minority  of  Catholics  in  Scotland  attending  such 
schools,  that  that  can  be  any  injury. 

5202.  It  is  no  injury  to  the  Presbyterian?— I think  not. 

5203..  And  it  is  no  injury  to  the  Catholic? — I cannot  see  that  it  is. 

5294.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  applying  that  plan  to  other  countries,  to 
Ireland  for  example,  giving  separate  instruction  to  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
on  Saturday?— With  regard  to  Ireland,  from  having  visited  most  parts  of  it 
years  a^o,  and  frequently  conversed  with  well-informed  persons  upon  the  subject 
of  Its  education,  I have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  doing  an  injury, 
upon  the  whole,  were  any  legislative  attempts  made  to  separate  the  education  ot 
Catholic  from  that  of  Protestant  children  in  the  same  school.  There  are  so  many 
advantages  arising  from  uniting  children  in  intellectual  and  moral  and  general  reli- 
gious 
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triou'  instruction,  as  to  overbalance  completely  any  disadvantage  which  might 
arise'  in  practice  from  a spirit  of  proselytism  on  either  side.  Education  ought  to 
1)8  a national  affair,  and  ought  to  have  no  such  direct  connexion  with  any  religious 
opinions,  established  or  otherwise,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  separate 
schools  for  separate  denominations  of  Christians. 

5'’05-  order  to  carry  that  view  into  effect,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  adopt 

the  Scotch  system,  that  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  differing  in  religious 
opinions,  should  respectively  receive  their  religious  instruction  apart  upon  a par- 
ticular day? — Yes;  but  the  system  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a trial  in 
Scotland,  from  the  great  minority  of  Catholics,- and  from  there  being  few  parishes 
comparatively  in  which  the  Catholic  scholars  form  a large  number  in  the  school. 

5206.  Do  you  conceive  that  a difference  in  number  ought  to  make  any  difference 
io  the  principle? — No ; but  such  a principle  may  receive  important  modifications 
when  reduced  to  practice. 

5207.  Therefore  do  you  see  any  reason  why  such  a system  should  not  be 
adopted  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not,  under  proper  management. 

5208.  In  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  how  far  do  they  advance  in  arith- 
metic?— To  the  extraction  of  roots,  to  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and,  in  a great 
many  of  the  schools,  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  Euclid,  in  algebra,  plane  trigo- 
nometry, and  in  surveying  and  other  applications  of  mathematics. 

5209.  Do  they  receive  any  portion  of  agricultural  instruction? — Not  so  far  as 
I know. 

5210.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  in  Scotland? — I know  only  of  one 
class  of  agriculture,  which  is  given  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  late 
Dr.  Coventry  gave  these  lectures  for  many  years,  and  they  were  often  well  attended 
by  farmei'S. 

5211.  Is  any  portion  of  land  attached  to  any  of  the  parochial  schools  for  agri- 
cultural instruction? — Not  in  any  case,  that  I am  aware  of.  There  are  school- 
masters, who  are  themselves  good  farmers,  and  conduct  farms. 

5212.  Do  they  teach  farming? — I am  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  of  their 
doing  so. 

5213.  The  land  agents  and  farmers  of  Scotland  are  supposed  to  be  much  more 
intelligent  in  their  profession  than  the  same  class  either  in  England  or  Ireland ; to 
what  circumstances  is  that  to  be  attributed? — To  the  following  circumstances: 
Scotland  was  left  in  so  poor  a state  after  the  Union,  and  the  attempts  to  restore 
the  Stuarts  in  1715  and  1745,  that  it  became  imperative  on  its  landlords  to  make 
efforts  to  get  out  of  the  depth  of  penury  in  which  all  classes  were  placed.  Those 
efforts  were  made;  they  consisted  in  well-informed  and  educated  landlords  taking 
themselves  the  trouble  of  instructing  their  tenants  iu  improved  modes  of  farming; 
introducing  the  Norfolk  plough,  which  has  since  been  called  the  Scotch  plough; 
giving  premiums  for  every  kind  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  rural  manu- 
tactures  connected  with  it.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  agriculture  has  been 
brought  to  a high  pitch  of  perfection  in  Scotland.  Another  cause,  however,  ou^ht 
not  to  be  omitted,  viz.  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Scottish  husbandmen,  arising 
from  their  having  got  the  parochial  school  education  of  their  country ; they  have 
thus,  in  consequence  of  reading  books,  been  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
improvements ; and  so  far  from  being  averse  to  an  improvement,  because  it  is  new 
or  unknown,  they  are  rather  liable  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  introduce  it.  In  England  the  case  has  been  very  different 
indeed ; there,  improvement  in  agriculture  is  greatly  repressed  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  common  people ; so  that  in  Kent,  at  tbe  present  day,  four  or  five  horses 
are  yoked  to  a plough,  in  a soil  which  has  fewer  stones  generally  than  any  part 
of  Scotland;  while,  in  the  latter  country,  not  more  than  two  horses  are  ever  seen 
at  the  same  labour. 

.5214.  You  attribute  that  to  the  habits  of  thinking,  and  order  and  regularity- 
winch  they  acquire  in  schools;  those  industrious  qualities  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  the  upper  class  particularly  of  the  Scotch  peasantry? — Certainly  ; and  I believe 
that  in  this  respect  they  are  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  I conceive  their  superi- 
ority to  arise  very  much  from  the  parochial  school  system,  which  affords  them 
a cheap  education,  useful,  and  adapted  to  their  wants. 

5215.  It  was  not  then  formerly  the  character  of  the  Scotch?--In  the  sixteenth 

, ®®i'onteenth  centuries  Scotland  was  emerging  from  a very  imperfect  civilization, 
of  whole  of  those  ages  was  agitated  by  religious  quarrels,  the  tendency 

which  was  to  make  the  progress  of  civilization  slower  and  more  steady.  It  was 
3 L 4 not 
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tVm.  Knight,  Esq.  not  till  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  complete  settlement  by  law  nf  u 
tennn  system,  that  Scotland  has  gone,  forward  in  an  uniform  course  of 
although  at  the  same  time  the  foundations  of  education,  by  schools 
were  laid  long  before,  but  without  being  put  completely  into  execntinr"^*"'®’ 
parishes  in  Scotland  had  not  a regular  school  for  upwards  of  a center,,  .a 
were  ordered  by  law  to  be  established.  ‘l®y 

5216.  You  are  acquainted  witli  the  celebrated  passage  in  Fletcher  cf  c 1.  . 

Treatise  on  the  State  of  Scotland;  do  you  place  much  confidence  in  th.t 
inent? — I do  not;  because,  although  it  has  a basis  of  truth,  and  : ' ’ ‘ 


such  as  he  describes  continued  perambulating  Scotland  dowm\o%8o^ndT™* 
yet  their  numbers  were  never  very  great,  and  lienee  it  may  be  inferred  that  hir  of’ 
merit  of  them  is  very  exaggerated. 

5217.  Admitting,  however,  the  exaggerations,  would  you  say  that  there  w 

good  cause  for  many  of  the  features  of  that  portrait  ?— From  the  great  defee,  t 
agriculture  m Scotland  m that  age,  and  from  oats  and  some  kinds  of  biri 
forming  nearly  the  whole  crops,  in  case  of  famine  the  people  had  no  other  grai,?? 
any  kind  of  root  for  their  subsistence,  and  from  the  long  train  of  evils  left  by  the  i 'I 
and  religious  quarrels,  Scotland,  at  the  time  that  Fletcher  wrote,  may  be  said  to  hal 
been  in  a worse  situation  than  for  some  years  previou.sly  or  subsequently  It  mint 
be  recollected  also,  that  he  wrote  at  a period  when  Scotland  was  suffering  under 
a famine  of  six  or  seven  years  continuance,  which  must  have  added  to  die  evil 
which,  he  describes.  ‘ 

5218.  Would  you  anticipate  a similar  improvement  to  that  which  occurred  in 
Scotland,  from  the  extension  of  education,  if  applied  to  other  countries,  to  Ireland 
for  instance  ?-I  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  it,  though  such  an  anticipation 
must  be  exceedingly  modified  by  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  any  country 

consider  Ireland  to  be  in  a worse  state  than  Scotland  iras  at  the 
period  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ?— I consider  Ireland  to  be  in  some  respects  in 
j"’  respects  in  a much  better  state  than  Scotland  at  the  period 

alluded  to.  I conceive  very  little  comparison  can  be  made  between  Ireland  and 
scotlana  ; Ireland  is  in  a course  of  improvement  every  hour,  and  has  a basis  of 
wealth  in  Its  soil,  winch  Scotland  never  possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  Ireland 
never  had  the  advantage  of  very  early  civilization,  (I  mean  for  all  its  people,)  and 
has  been  oppressed  for  a long  peidod  by  a superabundant  population,  which  I con- 
ceive  to  be  the  result  of  the  mode  of  tenure  of  the  land ; this  great  population 
o ers  pecu  lai  obstacles  in  any  consideration  of  the  subject  of  education,  for 
Jegislative  plans  may  be  made  to  bend  to  the  consideration  of  the  expense. 

5220.  Un  what  grounds  do  you  form  that  opinion? — From  the  great  expense 

w lie  w ould  be  necessary  to  bring  home  education  to  the  door  of  every  peasant's 

cottage  in  Ireland ; an  expense  so  great,  that  perhaps  the  Legislature  may  be 
unwi  mg  0 give  it  effect,  from  its  very  amount,  and  tin's  the  rather  that,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts,  of  the  last  20  years,  England  is  still  destitute  of  a legislative 
provision  for  parish  schools. 

5221  In  a wholesome  state  of  society,  a large  population  is  not  onlvacon- 
umei  u producer,  and  thus  if  it  be  necessary  to  bring  home  education  to  the 
o,  tL,  individual,  why  should  not  every  individual  be  made  to  contribiite 

e ec  , an  if  contributing,  would  not  the  expense  be  proportionate  to  the 
hnf 1 ^1  population  ? — Thesc  are  sound  principles  in  theory, 

^•iniA=  /f T Ireland  and  its  population  contradict  almost  all  received  prin- 

p poUtical  economy.  In  that  country  there  is  far  more  of  producer  than 

spnnpnib,"o‘'L I'espcct  differing  from  every  other  country  in  Europe ; con- 
a ^mal?  ^ ^ producers  or  consumers  are  left  in  this  anomalous  situatioa,  that 
smaller  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  at  their  disposal  than  perhaps  is  the 
case  m any  other  civilized  population,  ' per 

"hich  you  have  stated  (without  going  into  any  further  discussion 
from  remedied,  would  you  not  anticipate  quite  as  great  results 

froa.  education  m Ireland  as  in  Scotland  f_Y^s,  and  even  greater. 
woSuLli  unl'ools  in  towns  ill  Scotland  to  th' 

1 Sea  nferli  ^ i,epphcabie  to  their  particular  position  as  artisans  ? — Since  the  year 
T betiavrm  have  been  opened  in  large  towns  in  Scotland,  ThM 

very  soon  ‘¥  a considerable  quantity  of  good;  they 

un  fhe  imnnls'^  ^ declining  state,  and  were  unable  to  keep 

wliirh  1 oTh  t commenced.  The  most  useful  of  them  are  those 

lich  have  been  changed  from  giving  popular  lectures  into  schools,  either  upon  the 

principle 
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■ ciole  of  mutual  instruction,  or  receiving  instructions  from  persons  who  have 
mide  some  one  branch  of  art  or  science  their  peculiar  study, 

' Those  are  institutions  established  by  the  mechanics  themselves  ? — Entirely 
of  a\”oluntary  nature;  but  in  Scotland  they  were  at  first  assisted  by  subscriptions 
from  all  classes  of  the  community. 

-225.  Is  the  instruction  given  specially  applicable  to  their  own  particular  trades 
and'employments  ? — The  intention  of  these  institutions  was  to  dift'use  a taste  for 
science  amongst  mechanics  of  all  professions,  rather  than  the  view  of  improving 
anv  particula”  art  directly.  The  improvement  of  peculiar  arts  ^was  naturally 
expected  to  follow  as  a consequence  from  the  general  diffusion  of  science. 

5226.  But  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  those  schools  is  not  followed  in  the 
parochial  schools  or  in  the  schools  in  towns? — It  is  not. 

5227.  Is  any  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  given  in  the  parochial  schools? 

I am  not  aware  of  anything  of  that  kind  having  been  done  to  any  extent, 

although  it  has  been  proposed  of  late  years  to  introduce  it. 

5228.  Would  you  think  it  useful  that  the  elements  at  least  of  the  physical 
sciences  should  form  a portion  of  early  instruction  even  for  the  lower  classes  ? — 
Some  portion  of  elementary  instruction  in  astronomy,  geography,  natural  history, 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  has,  in  some  shape  or  other,  been  often  com- 
municated to  the  scholars  in  schools  where  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  proper 
books  ; but  it  came  in  a very  slight  and  imperfect  degree,  since  it  was  by  reading 
alone.  Recent  attempts  to  carry  that  instruction  further  have  been,  in  the  few 
instances  with  which  I am  acquainted,  successful,  under  the  guidance  of  expe- 
rienced schoolmasters.  Any  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  communicated  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  school  education,  can  be  but  trifling ; it  may  lead  the  way 
to  further  advances,  or  may  incite  the  scholar  to  pursue  any  branch  of  physical 
science  in  after-life.  The  inconvenience  which  may  arise  from  making  those 
branches  of  physical  science  a compulsory  part  of  parochial  education  appears  to 
be  this,  that  the  far  more  important  objects  of  English  grammar  and  composition, 
geography,  arithmetic  and  mathematical  science,  may  suffer. 

5229.  It  appears  from  your  answer  that  you  do  not  think  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  cultivation  of  all  those  subjects? — Not  for  the  whole  of  the 
scholars  of  a school ; for  a small  part  of  them  there  might. 

5230.  As  there  are  classes  for  Latin  instruction,  why  might  not  there  also  be 
classes  for  the  physical  sciences,  which  might  furnish  an  opportunity  for  such  as 
wished  to  addict  themselves  to  that  particular  branch  of  study? — I conceive  the 
schoolmasters,  as  formerly  mentioned,  to  have  already  a sufficient  number  of  sub- 
jects to  occupy  the  whole  of  their  time  and  attention,  and  if  they  were  to  be  loaded 
with  giving  compulsory  instructions  in  the  branches  of  science  above  enumerated, 
it  might  tend  to  prevent  their  paying  attention  to  what  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  far  greater  number  of  their  scholars. 

5231.  If  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  could  be  provided  for  those  subjects, 
do  you  see  any  difficulty,  in  reference  to  the  pupils,  in  introducing  such  addition 
to  the  course  of  instruction? — In  that  case  Ido  not;  because  I am  of  opinion 
that  some  portions  of  physical  science  are  exceedingly  useful  as  a part  of  the 
earliest  education. 

5232.  Are  they  not  particularly  useful  to  the  middle  and  professional  classes  of 
society? — To  the  middle  classes  they  are  at  least  as  useful  as  to  the  lower,  and  to 
the  professional  classes  they  are  essential.  The  parts  to  which  I chiefly  allude  are, 
geography,  astronomy,  some  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  mechanics. 

5233-  Do  yon  think  the  physical  sciences  have  a tendency  to  improve  the 
powers  of  attention  and  observation  in  a still  greater  degree  even  than  the  lan- 
guages r — A minuteness  of  observation,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  study  of  modern  physical  science ; and  by  studying  natural 
philosophy  in  connexion  with  mathematics  (without  which  it  is  of  little  use)  the 
Highest  powers  of  the  mind  are  exerted ; at  the  same  time  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
can  be  fully  employed  on  all  the  subjects  of  literature.  I dislike  extremely  the 
idea  of  giving  either  science  or  literature  any  preponderance  of  rank  or  distinction, 
the  ODe  over  the  other,  in  plans  of  improved  education,  because  I consider  them 
both  as  highly  useful ; but  as  literature  can  be  pursued  in  elementary  education  to 
a much  greater  and  more  useful  extent  than  any  branches  of  physical  science  can 
It  should  always  form  the  predominant  object ; besides,  it  is  more  immediately 
useful  in  life : thus  to  be  intimate  with  English  composition,  and  with  the  best 

oghsh  writers,  is  a more  useful  accomplishment  for  a person  of  limited  education 

^30.  2 M than 
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Wtn.  Kmght,  Esq.  than  to  have  his  attention  directed  to  any  branches  of  phyBical  sc* 
can  only  study  at  school  in  a very  elementary  way  indeed,  both 
and  from  the  probable  circumstances  under  which  the  sciences  will"  h 
a schoolmaster ; with  this  exception,  I conceive  nothino-  better  fitted  ' 

the  attention  of  the  young  than  the  physical  sciences  j mid  even  a slip?I 
instruction  in  them  affords  an  additional  means  of  directinv  $»  . S*"®®  of 

is  called  the  bent  of  his  genius.  “ “'“'I  to  »hat 

5234.  Is  not  physical  science,  in  connexion  with  geogranliv  eRnP^iaU. 

larly  useful  to  the  commercial  classes  of  the  community;  would  not 
as  useful  even  as  English  composition  ?— Were  I to  make  a coinnai™„“i 
that  the  art  of  writing  a letter  correctly  must  be  regarded  as  a mor  ' ^ 
useful  acquisition  than  the  geographical  knowledge,”  however  accurat 
portion  of  the  globe  At  the  same  time,  geography  becomes  an  imnomn, 
both  to  literature  and  science,  in  many  respects ; and  I conceive  it  can  h ■ 
to  a very  great  extent  in  elementary  education,  and  have  often  lameuted 
extent  to  which  it  is  taught  in  most  schools.  I conceive  geo»ranhv  farthr  Ti 
one  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  can  be  taught  at  £1  eaiiier  nitrieH  tl 
almost  any  other  department  of  physical  science.  ^ ^ 

5235.  In  the  Scotch  parochial  schools  is  history  much  taught?— In  the  J- 

selections  it  has  always  been  largely  employed ; historical  narrations  natutallv  S 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  prose  compositions.  The  history  of  iiatioi  s Z 
tains  so  many  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  individuals  through  .life  that  it  nZ 
always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  knowledge  of  man  • and  ml 
geographyq  it  can  be  pursued  to  a far  greater  extent  in  elementary  schools ’thin 
any  branch  of  physical  science.  • . 

.5236.  Would  you  connect  with  this  study,  general  notions  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country  and  law  under  which  we  live  ?— I conceive  that  the  civil  liistorv  of  a 
nation,  when  pursued  extensively,  is  of  little  use.  without  paying  attention  to  the 
various  forms  of  government  and  the  different  states  of  civilization  or  stages  of 
society  (as  they  are  called)  which  it  has  passed  through;  and  which  form  intet- 
ing  parts  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

52p.  V ould  you  apprehend  any  injury  from  the  cultivation  of  those  studii- 
would  you  apprehend  that  u would  divide  the  classes  of  society,  or  produce  a 
conflict  of  opinions  ?— The  only  inconvenience  which  I should  apprehend  from 
such  a plan  being  pursued  in  elementary  schools  is,  that  it  may  lead  some  youno- 
min  s to  suppose  that  they  have  got  such  a knowledge  of  the  principles  ofsovern* 
men  as  o lead  them,  m too  early  life,  to  become  what  is  called  politicians;  but 
1 conceive  that  this  inconvenience  is  balanced  by  the  natural  wish  of  reading  a 
aige  quantity  of  the  history  of  nations,  after  a historical  taste  has  been  acquired. 

in  effect,  by  its  institutions,  require  that  every  man 
iflcian  ; has  not  he  duties  to  perform  which  require  a knowledge  of 
£r.i;t!^!i  1.  surely  in  very  different  degrees;  in  such  a gradation  most 

fry  tin  Gt  'nowledge  ought  to  belong  to  those  persons  who  have  the  greatest  stake 
^ ^ those  persons  who  are  of  inferior  ranks  may,  and  I am  afraid 

the  want  of  time  consequent  upon  all  professions  of  manual 
ui,  e contented  with  a much  smaller  portion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  country,  and  with  regard  to  those  measures  which 
^ ^ y6ai^  leceiyed  the  sanction  of  law,  it  seems  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
T,  y historical  information  to  a larger  portion  of  the  common 
people  than  it  was  formerly  thought  necessary  to  do. 

inf'r^^oo'  apprehend,  from  the  communication  of  such  knowledge,  an 

ciamc  V iscontent  on  the  part  of  the  people,? — Quite  the  reverse;  for  the 
ame  reason  that  the  best-informed  mob  is  the  one  w^hich  will  do  the  least  mis- 
ji^proved  civilization,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a state  in  which 
larop  without  principle  could  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence 

S men,  m consequence  of  the  historical  information  of  the  latter, 

an  public  tranquillity  of  the  country,  is  it  not 

conntrw  f n/  c to  encourage  a just  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  the 

coumiy  under  which  we  live  ?-I  h\ve  always  been  of  that  opinion. 

different  branches  of  education  might  be  easily 
combined  m the  ordma^  elementai-y  schools,  if  there  were  provision  for  a sufficient 
teachers  .—1  do  not  see  any  objections  but  what  might  be  overcome  faj 
practical  measures,  although  it  is  probable  that  a great  many  years  may 
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ijefore  proper  practical  plans  and  a sufficient  expenditure  be  adopted,  and  much 
of  preliminary  education  must  precede  them. 

"242.  The  first  essential  is  a sufficient  number  of  teachers,  and  the  second,  that 
tho^se  teachers  should  be  properly  taught  themselves ; might  not  those  advantages 
be  easily  secured  by  a superintending  body,  having  the  character  and  with  the 
powers  of  a Board  of  Education  ? — In  the  advanced  state  to  which  education  may 
ultimately  arrive  in  this  country,  I think  that  the  formation  of  such  a Board  of 
Education  should  not  be  much  longer  postponed. 

5243*  Do  you  see  any  inconveniences  that  would  arise  from  such  a Board  of 
Education,  under  proper  restrictions,  and  subject  to  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  through  the  press  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  important  check 
’.diicb  Parliament  furnishes  to  the  country  ? — I do  not  see  any ; wherever  there  is 
a proper  responsibility,  there  is  safety. 


Mercurii,  26*  die  Augusti,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


William  Knight,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  called  in  j and  Examined. 

5244.  YOUR  attention  has  been  principally  directed  to  academical  and  colle- 
giate education? — It  has  been  directed  to  the  teaching  of  classes  in  universities. 

5245.  There  is  no  intermediate  school  between  the  higher  elementary  school  and 
the  university  in  general  in  Scotland  ? — In  general  there  is  not ; some  academies 
in  large  towns  scarcely  form  an  exception,  as  far  as  they  qualify  young  men  for 
entering  college,  by  instructing  them  in  the  Latin  language ; for  these  seminaries 
include  the  parochial  schoolmaster  as  the  teacher  of  Latin ; and  from  the  nature  of 
the  university  education,  none  is  required,  if  the  parochial  school  is  upon  a good 
fooUng. 

5246.  In  what  grade  then  would  you  place  the  grammar  schools  which  exist  in 
some  towns  in  Scotland  ? — These  are  intermediate  between  the  common  parochial 
school  teaching  Latin  to  a few  scholars,  along  with  many  branches  of  elementary 
education  to  a greater  number  of  pupils,  and  the  Latin  classes  in  the  universities. 
They  carry  the  teaching  of  Latin  during  four  or  five  years  to  such  an  extent,  having 
none  within  their  walls  but  youths  studying  that  language,  that  the  scholar  is  qua- 
lified to  enter  the  humanity  classes,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  universities,  with  great 
advantage. 

5247.  Do  you  conceive  that  arrangement  to  be  good,  excluding  all  intermediate 
schools  between  the  university  and  the  elementary  schools  ? — I conceive  it  to  be 
favourable  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country ; it  has  been  frequently  pro- 
posed by  ingenious  persons  to  have  two  or  three  large  academies  in  each  county  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  establish  a more  efficient  system  of  Latin  tuition  than  the 
parochial  schools  afford,  considering  that  those  schools  frequently  have  but  few 
Latin  scholars ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  serious  attempts  having  been  made  to 
pat  such  a plan  into  execution.  A proposal  of  this  kind  was  brought  forward  a cen- 
tu^  ago  by  Principal  Blackwell,  and  it  seems  then  to  have  arisen  from  the  great 
defect  of  the  education  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  in  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland ; a deficiency  which  has  since  been  supplied  by  their  having  become 
persons  of  a superior  class,  from  receiving  college  education.  So  that  for  a lono- 
time  past,  almost  all  of  them  are  capable  of  teaching  Latin,  and  many  of  them  of 
teaching  it  well. 

,52^-  Has  not  it  had  this  tendency,  to  lower  the  education  of  the  universities, 
it  may  have  raised  in  some  degree  the  education  of  the  parochial  schools? 
^Ine  education  given  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  is  of  so  di:ferent  a nature,  as 

Its  practical  bearings,  from  that  which  is  given  in  the  universities  of  England 
arf  ^hat  I cannot  think  but  that  upon  the  whole  the  present  system  is  well 

at  which  it  is  intended  to  answer.  In  Scotland  we  educate 

e umverMties,  out  of  a population  of  two  millions  and  a quarter,  as  many 
3 M 2 students 
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students  as  receive  education  in  the  universities  of  England  out  of  a 
twelve  millions;  In  the  richer  country,  the  greater  number  who  ente°  0 
Cambridge  are  the  sons  of  persons  of  fortune,  and  are  not  intendwl  to  emi™" 
but  to  remain  all  their  lives  m the  country.  In  Scotland  a very  laroe 
(fully  one-half  of  those  who  receive  university  education)  are  in  such 
that  they  are  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  the  instruction  which  they  rece' 
lege  classes  has  a practical  bearing  upon  this  subject,  being  almost  altcTih 
an  useful  kind.  With  this  education  they  go  abroad,  and  frequently 
vanced  periods  of  life ; many  repair  to  England,  where,  in  the  academi 
boarding  schools  of  London  and  its  vicinity,  they  carry  on,  as  ushers  or  a 
the  education  of  a considerable  portion  of  Englishmen.  It  may  also  be  ob^ 
that  the  age  at  which  it  has  always  been  the  custom  for  students  to  enter  th^  • 
versities  of  Scotland  is  very  different  from  that  at  which  they  enter  Oxford 
Cambridge.  With  us  they  enter  for  the  most  part  at  1 3,  14  or  15,  and  after  four  • • 
study,  leave  at  1 7, 1 8 or  1 9 ; whereas  in  England,  for  a century  past,  the  ave  of  eitB 
ing  has  been  1 8 or  ) 9,  and  the  time  of  leaving  22  or  23  : this  latter  dr?umstance' 
of  entering  at  so  early  an  age,  adds  greatly  to  the  cheapness  of  education  in 
Scotland. 

5249.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  desirable  age  for  entering  the  universin- 

— It  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  kind  of  education  received  at  college,  and  upoa 
the  amount  of  what  has  been  acquired  at  school  previously.  • ’ " 

5250.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  custom  formerly  in  England  in  that  parti- 
cular?—The  custom  down  to  the  time  of  George  the  First,  was  for  young  men  to 
enter  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  a period  fully  as  early  as  that  at  which  they  still 
continue  to  enter  the  Scottish  universities.  For  example,  Wolsey  and  Cardinal 
Pole  entered  Oxford  at  the  age  of  12  ; Bishop  Wilkins,  Hooker,  Dr.  Henry  Ham- 
mond and  John  Hales,  entered  Oxford  at  the  age  of  13  ; and  at  the  same  aae  there 
entered  at  Cambridge,  Lord  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Stillingfleet  and  Cudworth 
At  Oxford,  Selden,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Chief  Justice  Holt,  Dr.  Edward 
Pococke  and  Lord  Clarendon,  entered  at  the  age  of  14  ; and  at  the  same  age, 
there  entered  at  Cambridge,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Thomas  Beacon  the  Reformer 
and  Cranmer  s chaplain,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Stanley  the  poet,  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
Dr.  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Bentley.  Such  a list 
might  be  greatly’  extended,  were  it  to  include  the  ages  of  15  and  16.  In  fact,  on 
a review  of  the  biographical  history  of  the  greatest  names  in  England,  down  to 
about  the  commencement  of  the  i8tb  century,  it  will  be  found  that  almost  all  of 
them  left  college  at  a period  earlier  or  as  early  as  it  is  the  custom  at  the  preseut 
day  to  enter.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  originated  about  the  beginning  of  the 
i8th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  different  modes  of  living  and  discipline  intro- 
duced into  the  colleges,  rather  than  in  consequence  of  any  alteration  in  the  system 
of  education.  I conceive  that  for  any  useful  college  education  to  be  given  to  any 
young  men,  no  period  of  life  is  so  well  fitted  as  betw'een  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  and 
that  no  part  of  university  instruction,  the  subjects  of  the  three  learned  professions 
pcepted,  requires  to  be  communicated  at  a later  period  of  life,  if  a right  foundation 
has  been  laid  at  a good  school. 

525^.  Aou  are  aware  that  a person  who  has  arrived  at  the  rank  of  master  of 
arts  in  a Scotch  university  is  just  in  a condition  to  commence  with  advantage  the 
university  course  at  Cambridge,  if  he  has  prepared  to  study  for  honours? — He  is 
certainly,  but  he  is*  well  prepared ; this  partly  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
honours  of  the  Scottish  universities  not  being  recognised  for  a long  time  past,  on 
the  plan  of  ttd  eimdem,  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  such  young  men  from 
Scotland  enter  Cambridge  or  Oxford  with  very  great  advantage,'  and  generally 
obtain  high  honours.  A scholar  of  my  own  has  obtained  the  other  day  high 
honour^  and  a scholarship  at  Cambridge;  he  w’as  educated  four  years  at  Ma- 
rischal  College,  and  he  could  not  enter  Cambridse  without  beginning  'vilh  their 
course.  ° 


5252.  Was  he  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  course  of  education  to  take  at  once 
a high  class  in  Cambridge,  if  he  had  been  admitted  adeimdeml—^^  certainly  was, 
particularly  in  that  branch  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful,  mathematics.  _ 

^ 5253*  Is  not  it  well  known  that  the  course  of  education  in  the  Scotch  univer 
sities  IS  of  a lower  grade  than  what  is  pursued  in  the  English  ?— A great  difference 
between  the  two  systems  of  education  is  the  following ; in  Scotland,  when  the  s“b- 
]ect  ceases  to  assume  a character  of  utility,  it  is  selSom  pursued  further,  very 
extended  views  are  given  of  each  branch  of  literature  and  science  which  is  taug  > 
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1 'IS  in  the  Endish  universities,  while  particular  branches  are  carried  much 
f Tl^'er  the  whole  subject  is  not  at  all  pursued  to  the  same  proportional  extent,  and 
th^  teachin<y  is  more  accommodated  to  the  range  of  the  examinations,  than  adapted 
Dplv  a complete  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Of  this  there  have  been  com- 
^kiots  a't  Oxford  since  their  great  reforms  of  iSoS,  it  having  been  stated  that  in 
many  cases  the  teaching  has  been  modelled  to  suit  the  examinations  to  too  great 

it  your  opinion  that,  in  point  of  erudition  or  general  attainments, 
a purSl  who  has  attained  the  highest  distinction  at  the  Scotch  universities,  is  equal 
to  a man  who  has  attained  the  Wghest  distinction  at  the  University  of  Cambridge? 
—In  some  respects  the  Scottish  student  is  inferior ; in  Cambridge  the  erudition 
is  (as  I have  mentioned  in  the  last  answer)  of  a higher  class  in  particular  subjects  ; 
while  the  Scottish  education  has  its  own  share  of  merit  in  giving  the  more  useful 
parts  of  knowledge  on  an  extended  scale. 

^ 5255.  But  may  it  not'in  some  measure  also  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  students  go  at  a later  age  to  Cambridge,  and  therefore  have  an  opportunity  of 
superadding  to  the  acquirements  which  they  have  made  previously  to  the  age  of  iS, 
tliehio-her  attainments  which  the  Cambridge  course  is  calculated  to  afford? — There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  individual  cases  that  circumstance  operates  very 
stronsly  in  favour  of  a good  student;  but  upon  a general  consideration  of  the  whole 
of  the  students  attending  an  university,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  proper  to 
have  them  engaged  in  collegiate  studies  at  a time  when  the  passions  are  coming  into 
full  action,  if  think  there  is  good  reason  for  approving  of  the  plan  followed  down 
to  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  when  those  who  were  educated  at  the  English  uni- 
versities ended  their  studies  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  then  entered  on  a course  of 
foreign  travel,  and  were  prepared  to  enter  Parliament,  or  engage  in  active  life,  upon 
attaining  their  majority. 

5256"  Then  your  preference  for  an  early  collegiate  course  has  not  reference 
solely  to  the  interests  of  persons  in  that  class  of  life,  who  are  under  the  necessity 
of  embarking  early  in  some  profession  by  which  they  may  gain  their  livelihood,  but 
extends  also  to  the  sons  of  independent  gentlemen,  who  have  their  time  and  leisure 
at  their  own  disposal  after  they  leave  college? — Yes;  the  Scottish  university  sys- 
tem, I conceive  to  have  been  so  modelled,  and  to  have  continued  on  its  present 
footing,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  poorer  circumstances  of  that  country,  while 
the  plan  followed  in  England  has  been  partly  the  effect  of  increased  wealth. 

5257.  Do  you  think  that  such  a system  could  be  extended  with  advantage  to 
a richer  country  than  Scotland: — It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  answer,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  the  customs  and  habits  into  which  education  has  fallen  in  England, 
that  to  disturb  them  seems  a hopeless  undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  see 
the  utility  of  communicating  little  but  classical  literature,  and  perhaps  a few  ele- 
mentary branches  taught  at  schools  to  young  men,  until  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  17  or  19.  Another  view  of  the  subject  is  presented  by  the  circumstance,  that 
while  in  Scotland  one  half  of  a college  class  will  be  good  and  attentive  students, 
the  proportion  who  attend  to  their  education  under  an  English  tutor  at  an  univer- 
sity is  very  considerably  smaller. 

525S.  May  not  that  be  owing  as  much  to  the  defective  system  pursued  in  the 
English  university,  as  compared  with  the  Scotch  university,  as  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  students  being  more  advanced  in  life  ? — I ascribe  the  difference  chiefly  to  the 
younger  age  of  the  students  at  the  Scottish  colleges,  and  their  consequent  compa- 
rative freedom  from  temptations  to  vice  and  idleness ; much  also  must  depend 
upon  the  degree  and  kind  of  discipline  kept  up. 

5259.  You  have  stated  that  you  thought  it  desirable  that  young  men  should  leave 
the  university  at  the  age  of  18  and  commence  their  travels  ; is  not  there  as  much 
danger  in  launching  young  men  at  that  age  into  foreign  countries  as  there  is  in  their 
remaining  in  the  university ; and  also,  is  it  not  probable  that  at  that  early  age  his 
mind  is  not  sufficiently  informed  to  take  those  enlightened  views  of  things  which 
would  enable  him  to  derive  from  travelling  all  the  advantages  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  might  afford  ? — It  is  only  a small  portion  who  travel,  and  these 
are  supposed,  as  in  former  times,  to  travel  under  the  guidance  of  such  experienced 
persons  as  will  direct  their  attention,  their  studies,  and  their  morals,  to  the  most 
useful  ends. 

5260.  From  all  that  we  learn  of  former  times,  is  there  anything  in  the  conduct 
of  the  young  men  who  issued  from  the  universities  upon  their  travels,  as‘Teported 
to  us,  that  is  calculated  much  to  reepmmend  such  a course  for  passing  the  inter- 

^30-  3 M 3 mediate 
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mediate  years  between  youth  and  manhood  ?— If  we  look  to  siidi 
which  have  been  left  us  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  other 
his  age,  we  shall  conceive  highly  of  the  information  which  they  had™'ft™' 
of  the  discipline  which  was  kept  up.  I am  aware,  however,  that  as  to  1 
circumstances  have  altogether  changed  since  the  period  when  tbn.o  alter, 

5261.  Do  you  approve  of  the  plan  of  travelling  with  a tutor  • is^the™ 
disadvantage,  that  a pupil  necessarily  sees  with  the  eyes  and  hkrs  with  tT* 
of  such  conductor,  or  else,  diftering  in  opinion  from  him,  revolts  a»ai  t w 
fluence;  has  not  that  been  the  history  of  most  travelling  pupils  witii  the 
—I  have  certainly  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  tribe  of  trivellll' 

5262.  Suppose  that  a young  man  of  fortune  leaving  the  universitv  H 
travel,  how  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  employed  iu  the  intermediate  nS  T 
tween  18  and  three  or  four  and  twenty,  when  he  comes  forward  in  public Tf  ) 

I conceive  that  an  university  education,  when  it  is  given  in  a full  maMer  is  T 
a preparation  to  the  more  extended  education  which  no  college  teaching  can  ° I ^ 
and  which  a young  man  ought  immediately  to  continue,  if  he  has  time  ■ '‘J’ 
nation,  for  some  years  after  leaving  college.  ™ 

5263.  Supposing  him  to  go  home  and  remain  at  home,  does  not  he  nlarc  tii™ 

self  beyond  the  reach  of  those  iiiceutives  to  study  which  more  peculiarlv  helmet 
an  academical  career,  in  which  there  ate  honours  and  distinctions  to  be  ohtafn.d 
by  pursuing  knowledge?-!  cannot  conceive  that  in  the  present  circumstauce7nf 
access  to  books  m this  country,  he  is  under  any  great  inconvenience,  excert  he 
IS  pursuing  some  peculiar  subject  of  research,  which  requires  him  to'  consult 
extensive  libraries.  '-vusuit 

5264.  have  spoken  of  the  temptations  to  which  he  is  liable  in  the  univer- 
sity. Is  not  he  liable  to  temptations,  not  so  dangerous  to  his  moral  character 
but  more  so  to  his  intellectual  character,  if  he  remains  at  home,  if  he  falls  into 
the  country  amusements  of  hunting,  shooting  and  so  on,  or  still  more  liable  to 
temptation  if  he  should  be  thrown  into  a city  like  London  ?-Hunting  and  shoot- 
ingaie_  useful  parts  ot  the  life  of  a country  gentleman  j the  resistance  of,  or  the 
laJJing  into  other  temptations  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  moral  discipline  to 
uhich  he  was  subjected  at  the  university,  and  upon  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  tne  discouragement  of  vice  which  he  saw  put  in  practice  ther?. 

o2b5.  1 hen  would  not  it  be  advisable  that  that  very  precarious  age  should  be 
spent  under  some  influence  of  a salutary  kind  at  the  university,  and  where  all 
those  habits  that  you  appreciate  so  highly  were  most  likely  to  be  attained,  than  if 
he  were  left  to  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  or  allowed  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
amusements  incidental  to  his  age?-Were  strict  discipline  kept  up  in  universities,  . 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  would  be  the  case;  but  from  ail  the  generally 
received  accounts,  it  is  in  a great  degree  wanting. 

' hen  your  objections  are  not  so  much  again.st  the  system  of  sending 
y ung  men  o t le  university  at  the  age  of  x8,  as  to  the  sort  of  instruction  and  the 
description  of  discipline  which  is  there  pursued  ?— Yes,  with  the  exceptions  stated 
ormei-  answers.  I conceive  the  Scottish  system  to  be  unfairly  estimated, 
la'  ^ if-  students  are  taken  into  account.  The  good  foundation 

D ^ ®<^hools,  their  youth  and  consequent  submission  to 

circumstances  greatly  in  favour  of  their  progress  in  study. 

^ perfection  were  attained  in  the  fingtish 

.r  , multiplied  incitements  to  study  were  created,  and 

a would  iiot  you  think  it  Very  desirable  that 

f ® he  had  undergone  those  preliminary  studies  which  he 

carried  forward,  to  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
rprfninlv  ©pty  an  age  be  so  advantageously  obtained ?— Most 

cirniTn  r ® which  I offered  were  made  with  a view  to  the  present 

^hn^f  ‘Colleges  as  contrasted  with  their  former  ones,  particularly 

rhfmn-o  ^ 17th  centuries ; these  circumstances  have  led  to  a great 

vfrm.'pe  Kq  ^ enter  the  English  universities,  which  circuni' 

npxinn  ivitb  4 effected  Scotland.  I conceive  these  causes  to  have  less  con- 
nexion  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects  taught,  or  the  amount  of  teaching. 

sifies  xvere  POrtwns  of  education  in  the  univer- 

rhnvp  Iw  f *e  courses  of  the  universities  considerably  raised 

“n  ° ® ^ ‘ *7  "““W  not  you  conceive  that  to  be  quite  as  good 

cl  f Scotland  ?_Such  academies,  if  they  included  a 

good  classical  school,  would  be  extremely  useful  to  a large  class  which  does  not 

V require 
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require  university  education  ; but  being  on  a considerable  scale  and  in  particular 
localities,  they  do  not  present  the  same  advantage  to  the  poorer  classes  in  obtain- 
ing the  preparation  necessary  for  college,  as  a school  in  each  parish  in  which 
Latin  is  taught,  and  where  a young  man  may  receive  such  a knowledge  of  Greek 
as  to  qualify  him  for  entering  with  advantage  the  first  Greek  class  in  a college. 

" 52^9.  The  parochial  schools  merely  give  a certain  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  the  question  contemplates  also  a certain  quantity  of  physical  science 
particularly  adapted  to  the  middle  classes  of  the  community.  If  the  academies 
tvere  so  organized,  would  not  you  consider  that  an  eligible  arrangement  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  parochial  school  and  the  university,  supposing  always  that 
the  courses  pursued  in  the  university  were  of  a higher  order  than  those  usually  in 
the  Scottish  universities  ? — To  such  an  arrangement  there  could  be  little  objection 
3Q  the  absence  of  parochial  schools  teaching  Latin  ; but  neither  have  the  univer- 
sities yet  made  great  changes  in  teaching,  nor  are  these  academies  become  so 
very  numerous.  At  the  same  time  any  academies  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the 
question  I can  only  consider  as  useful,  if  they  be  private  and  independent  estab- 
lishments ; for  when  they  become  matter  of  legislative  enactment  or  of  Govern- 
ment encouragement,  I should  be  exceedingly  afraid  that  they  would  essentially 
injure  both  the  parochial  and  the  university  education  of  Scotland. 

5270.  The  observation  you  have  made  refers  specifically  to  Scotland? — Yes, 
solely ; because  in  Scotland  all  the  institutions  for  education  have  been  for  two 
centuries  past  based  upon  the  principle,  that  the  son  of  the  poorest  man  in  the 
country,  if  he  can  get  to  a parochial  school,  can  then,  after  four  or  five  years  of 
acquiring  Latin,  go  to  college,  frequently  on  an  exhibition,  and  he  is  thus  prepared, 
after  leaving  college,  to  embrace  one  of  the  learned  professions.  This  has  pre- 
vailed to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  three 
learned  professions  in  that  country,  have  always  been,  and  at  this  moment  aix*,  the 
children  of  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 

5271.  The  boys  educated  in  those  parochial  schools,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  the  higher  class  of  education,  and  for  professional  purposes  particularly,  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  university  and  to  begin  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  order  to  ascend  to  the  higher.  Would  not  this  object  be  equally  attained 
if  academies  existed  comprising  in  their  education  the  lower  classes  of  the  univer- 
sity system,  and  giving  thus  advantages  for  that  portion  of  education,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  allow  the  university  to  raise  its  character  of  education  con- 
siderably higher  than  at  present? — The  practical  objection  to  such  a plan  is,  the 
expense  it  would  entail  upon  the  scholars,  and  the  circumstance  that  only  that 
part  of  the  population  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  academy,  could  chiefly  benefit 
by  it,  excepting  such  an  academy  were  placed  in  each  parish,  which  is  impossible. 

5272.  The  question  purposely  excluded  from  those  academies  any  portion  of 
the  instruction  given  in  parochial  schools,  and  it  supposed  in  those  academies  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  university.  Under  the 
present  system  you  do  not  require  an  university  in  each  parish  ; why  then  should 
you  require  an  academy  in  each  parish? — If  there  be  one  scholar  in  a parish 
determined  to  go  to  college  and  pursue  a learned  profession,  he  has  access  to  the 
parochial  school  for  Latin  at  a very  small  expense.  The  school  is  accessible ; 
the  academy,  from  its  distance  and  position,  might  be  out  of  his  reach. 

5273.  In  constructing  a new  system  for  a country,  would  you  see  any  objection 
to  framing  establishments  of  this  nature:  that  for  the  community  at  large,  in'- 
eluding  all  classes,  there  should  be  elementary  schools  in  which  an  education 
which  would  be  useful  to  all  classes,  including  the  lowest,  should  be  given  pre- 
vious to  the  age  of  14?  that  there  should  also  be  in  every  district,  say  in  every 
county,  academies  accessible  to  the  middle  classes,  and  also  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  in  which  a higher  description  of  education  was  given ; one  which  would 
be  useful  peculiarly  to  the  middle  classes,  and  which,  if  they  received  no  other 
education,  would  fit  them  for  the  pursuits  of  life : that  there  should  also  exist 
in  every  province  of  the  country  an  university  or  college,  at  which  those  persons 
who  were  destined  for  the  learned  professions,  or  who  belonged  to  the  rank  of 
ute  which  allows  men  to  live  without  labour,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
qumug  the  highest  description  of  education  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  pro- 
vision to  bestow.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a system  ? — I have 
requently  contemplated  such  a plan,  and  in  a country  which  had  previously  no 

system  of  parochial  schools  and  universities  established',  I am  inclined  to  think 

a It  would  be  one  of  the  best  plans  that  could  be  adopted.  In  Scotland,  there 
®30.  ,3M4  Has 
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— jalf  a century  a tendency  towards  convertinir  the  nar 

of  large  towns  ^which  have  not  colleges,  into  such  academfes  as  at  P "Ik 
ness,  Elgin,  Tain,  and  many  other  places.  It  is  not  found  that  k 
mies  have  lessened  the  number  resorting  to  college.  In  Scotland  a 
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has  been  for  half  a century  a tendency  towards  convertinir  the  nar  k' 
of  large  towns  which  have  not  colletres.  into  snob  schools 

Perth,  Inver* 
tuiic  c in  ^ such  acade- 

parishes  supply  between  three  and  four  scholars  each,  on  an  avemrp 
versities.  In  England  each  parish  only  supplies  a fraction,  which 
half  of  unity.  ttian  the 

5274.  In  Ireland  there  are  2,500  parishes;  would  you  see  anv  m 
Ireland  in  establishing,  besides  the  present  single  university,  a DrovinriT”  S’  " 
at  Belfast,  such  for  instance  as  the  Institution,  and  a similar  colieoe  in  Tn  ™ 'f 
and  in  Cork  ; would  you  apprehend  that  such  colleges  would  not  be  amllr”'”' 
plied  with  students,  judging  from  the  experience  of  Belfast  ?— The  ex  ^ 

has  been  tried  at  Belfast,  and  has  succeeded  completely,  but  from  the  fell"”™' 
circumstance:  that  in  the  year  1S15  an  agreement  ivas  made  between 'die 
gers  of  that  college  and  the  presbyterian  bodies  in  Ulster,  by  which  the 
engaged  to  accept  the  education  of  their  young  men  at  Belfast,  as  eouivalen 
an  education  at  Glasgow,  to  which  they  had  generally  resorted  for  upiva,r„f! 
century.  Such  young  men  found  the  nucleus  of  the  regular  college  classei  el 
Belfast  and  experience  has  shown  that  if  such  classes  are  not  Obtained  .h, 
establishment  degenerates,  or  does  not  continue  long.  And  I may  add  ihaHn 
Scotland  some  of  the  colleges  could  scarcely  exist,  so  as  to  have  riiilar’ classes 
churcl'*  nucleus  of  students  furnished  by  the  presbyterian  established 

5275.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  preparation  for  the  professions  of  medicine  of 
law,  of  theology,  and  of  civil  engineering,  together  with  the  general  necessilv  for 
education  atnong  the  higher  classes,  could  not  supply  a sufficiency  of  scholars  to 
feed  tiiore  than  one  college  ?— In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  preliminary 
ed  ucation  required  for  such  professions  as  are  mentioned  in  the  question,  I do  not 
Bunk  that  they  would.  For  example,  a man  may  become  at  present  M.D.  at 
Jidmburgh  or  Glasgow,  without  any  attendance  upon  a college  class,  witlithe 
exception  of  those  of  medicine  alone.  For  law  there  is  no  preliminary  education 
required  ; but  for  theology  a very  strict  one.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  with  theoWy 
alone  that  any  intimate  connexion  exists  between  the  Scottish  universities  and 
professional  education  ; medicine  is,  at  most  of  them,  in  the  state  above  referred 
to;  and  as  to  law,  very  little  attendance  on  classes,  those  of  law  excepted,  takes 
pace.  eie  a good  preliminary  education  in  literature  and  the  sciences  made 
Jmperative  on  physicians  and  surgeons,  the  case  would  be  different.  In  Ireland, 
ju  ging  hom  the  example  of  Scotland,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  nucleus  of  college 
c asses  could  not  be  obtained  in  such  places  as  Cork  and  Galway,  excepting  such 
c asses  as  those  of  languages,  mathematics,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  che- 
mistry,^  and  natural  history  became  parts  of  the  necessary  education  of  tk 

atio  ic  clergy  at  such  a college;  but  that  church  has  in  almost  all  cases  con- 
ouctecl  the  whole  of  the  education  of  its  clergy  in  literature  and  science,  in  colleges 
and  seminanes  placed  under  strict  rules  of  discipline  and  theological  instruction. 

527(3.  Ihere  are  a large  portion  of  the  community  totally  unconnected  with 
theological  occupation,  and  who  at  this  moment  are  educated  in  a variety  of 
pnva  e academies  and  schools  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  and  who 
receive  a very  middling  education  compared  with  their  wants  and  the  purposes  for 
w nc  1 i ley  are  destined.  If  a college  comprizing  the  studies  you  have  now  men- 
tioned were  instituted  in  Connaught  and  in  Munster,  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  public  would  not  prefer  those  colleges  to  the  academies  which  they 
at  present  frequent  r— Few  things  could  be  more  useful  than  to  convert  such 
education  m academies  into  a regular  college  system ; but  if  the  experience  of 
^eliast,  lor  example,  be  taken,  it  has  not  been  found  there  that  a town  of  60,000 
inhabitants  has  for  20  years  past,  since  the  colleo-e  classes  were  begun,  supplied 
any  such  quantity  of  students  to  the  regular  classes  as  might  have  been  expected; 
the  greater  number  of  the  students  of  the  Belfast  college  repairing  to  it  from  the 
counter,  bo  slow  is  the  process  of  inoculating  a town  population  with  tlie  bene- 
hts  oi  attending  regular  classes,  such  as  can  alone  be  useful  to  professional 
students ; popular  lectures,  without  examinations,  being  comparatively  of  very 
little  importance ; and  courses  of  them,  in  places  of  limited  population,  caa 
scarcely  be  kept  up  annually  but.  with  difficulty. 

r reason  for  that  is  supposed  to  be,  that  degrees  are  conferred  wito 

facility  in  Scotch  colleges,  and  many  emigrate  from  Ireland  to  those  colleges-  it 
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similar  degrees  were  allowed  to  be  conferred  upon  persons  studying  in  the  Irish 
-Q^gffes,  is  not  there  reason  to  suppose,  that  instead  of  going  abroad  they  would 
be  educated  at  home? — There  certainly  is.  I have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  in 
course  of  years,  although  slowly,  the  advantages  of  such  regular  college  classes 

would  become  so  perceptible,  that  such  colleges  would  rise  into  numbers  and 

reputation . 

'•’-8.  Do  you  consider  the  institution  of  Belfast  a good  institution? — As  one  of 
the  best  which  exists,  and  as,  in  several  respects,  preferable  to  any  college  at  present 
in  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  classes  of  the  faculty  of  arts  are  concerned.  Of  law 
there  is  no  class,  and  no  medical  faculty  has  yet  been  made  practicable. 

5279.  Is  not  it  founded  in  a great  degree  upon  the  Scotch  system? — It  is  a copy 
of  the  system  followed  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

52S0”  Is  it  found  to  work  better  than  the  colleges  on  other  systems  in  Scotland  ? 

j am  of  opinion  that  in  many  respects  it  does ; its  professors  are  appointed 

solely  from  merit,  and  they  all  examine  as  well  as  lecture.  The  general  system  of 
Glasgow  is  the  same  with  that  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Aberdeen  ; Edinburgh  differs- 
considerably,  most  of  the  professors  not  having  examination  hours,  but  supplying 
lectures  alone. 

5281.  Do  you  prefer  a system  of  classes  which  may  be  selected  by  the  student 
as  be  thinks  fit,  to  a regular  course,  through  which  the  student  is  obliged  to  pass,  no- 
matter  what  his  destination  may  hereafter  be;  as,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  University  of  Dublin? — The  Scottish  colleges  are  so  modelled  as  to  allow 
every  facility  to  students  not  intending  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  curriculum 
of  instruction,  to  take  any  part  of  it  which  may  be  useful  to  them  ; while  those 
who  are  following  a regular  education  for  the  Church,  or  for  university  honours, 
are  necessarily  compelled  to  follow  the  classes  in  a regular  order,  else  great 
confusion  would  arise. 

52S2.  Is  it  required  that  those  who  are  destined  for  the  learned  professions 
should  go  through  an  humanity  course  as  preliminary  to  such  instruction  ? — 
It  is. 

52S.3.  In  organizing  a new  system,  would  you  adopt  the  Belfast  principle  and 
the  Scotch  principle  in  preference  to  that  of  the  English  or  Dublin  university 
system? — I would  adopt  the  system  of  giving  lectures  by  professors  to  classes  of 
a limited  number ; these  professors  examining  the  students  as  many  hours  as  they 
lectured  to  them,  and  keeping  up  a constant  plan  of  discipline  and  literary  super- 
intendence over  their  studies,  as  upon  the  whole  better  adapted  for  instruction  in 
literature  and  the  sciences  than  the  plan  of  tutors  followed  in  England  and  in- 
Dublin.  Each  professor  dedicates  his  life  and  studies  to  a particular  branch, 
while  the  tutor  has  to  teach  the  whole  curriculum  necessary  for  a degree. 

5284.  Is  there  not  this  inconvenience  in  the  class  system,  that  the  professor- 
can  never  accurately  ascertain  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  his  pupils,  or 
lead  them  on  with  the  degree  of  skill  which  a tutor  can  apply,  from  having  that 
knowledge  ? — The  tutor  has  the  advantage  of  having  his  students  not  for  one  but 
for  several  years  under  his  eye,  and  thus,  undoubtedly,  will  become  better 
acquainted  with  them  than  the  professor  wiio  has  them  only  for  one  term  or  class. 
But  it  is  quite  practicable,  if  the  class  be  not  too  large,  for  a professor  who  enters 
fully  into  his  duty,  to  bestow  very  useful  attention  upon  the  character  of  his 
students,  as  well  as  upon  their  abilities,  so  as  to  adapt  his  conduct  towards  them 
for  the  space  of  half  a year,  during  which  he  will  often  meet  them  twice  a day, 
without  any  intermission  from  extensive  vacations. 

5285.  In  some  of  the  German  universities  they  have  divided  the  duties  ; they 
have  appointed  one  person,  whom  they  call  an  educator,  for  watching  over  the 
moral  and  general  intellectual  progress  of  the  pupil,  whilst  others  are  the  instruc- 
tors; and  they  generally  compose  the  body  of  the  professors  of  the  school, 
conducting  classes  upon  the  principle  you  have  mentioned  ; do  you  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  adopting  such  an  arrangement  in  this  country? — I cannot  answer  this 
question  without  more  information  on  the  practical  effect  of  the  German  plan  than 
1 possess.  I rather  think  that  the  educator  holds  a very  subordinate  place.  In 
the  Scottish  colleges  it  is  common  for.  a great  portion  of  the  students  to  receive 
private  tuition  from  young  men  who  have  finished  their  studies,  and  who  approach 
lu  many  cases  to  the  nature  of  the  German  educators. 

5286.  If  those  college  tutors  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  college,  would  it 
not  be  preferable  to  their  being  scattered  up  and  down  ? — Consideying  that  all 
edacation  should  he  partly  established  and  endowed,  and  full  facility  at  the  same 
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jy.  Kuig/it,  Esq.,  allowed  to  voluntary  exertions  on  the  part  of  teachers,  I atn  inrl'  h 
LI..D.  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  left  upon  the  voluntary  plan. 

5287.  Ill  the  course  of  lectures  which  you  think  should’accomn»„v 
course  of  tuition,  what  system  would  you  pursue  in  lecturing?  \V  ^ 
nect  with  the  lectures  catechetical  instruction;  that  is  to  sav  i 
advancement  of  the  pupil  ?— I conceive  the  lectures  given  by  a 
lege  ought  to  differ  exceedingly  in  manner  and  style  froS  a printed  boo?rL?'’'- 
is  limited  to  an  hour,  and  can  only  treat  of  a portion  of  any  subject  1 ,1  ' 
That  portion  he  must  endeavour  to  render  interesting  and  useful  ^ H'"  1 

he  accommodated  to  the  circumstance  that  to  the  printed  paves  of  a bn 
recur,  but  to  the  living  voice  you  cannot.  Such  instructions, “therefore 
can  communicate  must  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  altovetlier  inad  “ 
impart  very  extensive  or  accurate  knowledge,  if  they  are  no“t  accomnanill? 
equal  portion  of  time  devoted  to  regular  examinations  conducted  rnina  '?'! 
plans.  Such  examinations  should  be  varied,  by  being  at  least  of  two  h ^ 

kinds.  For  example,  each  student  may  be  examined  for  a few  minmp«  r 

on  the  subject  of  the  lecture  of  the  day  before  ; the  selection  of  the  studenfAf ' 
made  m an  arbitrary  order,  which  they  cannot  find  out.  To  this  shonM 
added,  at  other  meetings,  the  asking  one  question  to  each  of  all  the  stuHenk  .1 
class,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  sit  on  the  benches  Exainin^ 
in  public  should  also  form  a part  of  their  regular  college  discipline. 

,5288.  Do  you  approve  of  viva  voce  or  written  examination  All  such  eiim' 
nations  as  I have  mentioned  oiiglit  to  he  vwa  voce,  as  the  best  adanted  for 
forth  the  abilities  of  the  students  in  the  smallest  portion  of  time.  Thfy  impose  ivh.; 
well  managed,  a harder  duty  upon  the  professor  than  any  trials  conducted  b, 
written  papers.  But  where  examinations  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainm. 
the  highest  degree  of  merit  in  the  class,  as  for  prizes,  they  ought  in  ge  0 
conducted  in  writing,  although  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
teaching  it  may  give  rise  to  their  being  in  some  cases  vivd  voce  also 

tile  endowment  of  colleges  by  land  or  by  public 
grants . .ill  the  colleges  of  the  empire  have  hitherto  been  fouiidedfvitli  landed 
endowments,  either  by  public  or  private  benefactors.  To  those  have  been  added 
in  more  recent  times  annual  endowments  in  money,  lodged  in  the  funds  or  other 
S6CU  ntics. 

entlowmeut  by  land  or  the  endowment  in  money  ?- 
vyith  regard  to  securing  a proper  degree  of  independence  in  the  universities  of  the 
countiy,  the  endowment  by  land  has,  upon  the  whole,  several  advantaoes. 

5^9'-  t 0“  ate  aware  that  there  was  a division  this  year  upon  the“aonual  vole 
lor  the  professors  of  the  universities  of  England,  and  that  if  that  division  had 
been  carried  m the  negative,  the  parliamentary  grant  would  of  course  have  fallen 
e groun  . Do  uot  you  think  that,  looking  to  any  future  establishments,  it 
would  be  rather  a capricious  mode  of  endowment  which  would  be  liable  to  the 
sua  } 0 a ivision I certainly  think  so.  I am  of  opinion  that  universities 
aie  most  useful  in  a country  where  they  are,  in  some  decree,  left  to  their  own 
I epen  ence , because  then  they  have  a character  of  their  own,  and  not  one  made 
coL”  ^ they  may  be  thus  enabled  to  improve,  in 

0 e degree,  the  character  of  the  Government  of  the  country  itself.  Thus  when 
umversi  les  aie  entiiely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government  of  the  country  in  which 
mey  exist,  there  have  been  various  instances  in  Europe  of  late  years  where 
ti  i rary  governments  have  injured  exceedingly  the  character  of  the  universities, 
by  compelling  learned  men  to  submit  to  degradations  which  would  be  reckoned  very 
hard  in  the  lowest  professions  of  life. 

5292.  Then  if  universities  or  academical  establishments  were  dependent  upon 
annual  grants  they  would  be  liable  to  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  Govern- 

caprice  of  Parliament,  which,  as  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  was 
lie,  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  grant,  but  because  the  vote  happening  to 
nave  a particular  bearing  upon  one  of  the  party  questions  of  the  day,  namely,  the 
admission  of  dissenters  to  the  universities  ?— I conceive  that  this  would  certainly 
establishments  for  education,  like  those  for  religion, 
are  most  useful  w-hen  they  form  for  themselves  and  keep  up  independence  of 
cnaracter,  arid  are  subject  only  to  such  responsibility  and  control  as  are  conducted 

on  settled  principles  of  law  and  equity. 

5293.  Do  you  see  any  inconveniences  arising  from  the  management  of  land 
endowment  by  a corporate  body,  on  account  of  the  opening  it,  gives  to  jobbing  and 

defalcation. 
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A f 1 ntiou  and  bringing  a body  which  ouglit  to  be  exclusively  literary  in  contact  TV. 

^ nianat^emeut  of  other  concerns  ? — I conceive  that  inconveniences  may  fre- 
"“e,„lV  arise  and  have  arisen  in  practice  from  following  such  a plan  ; but  I know  JZ^s-ss. 
t at  least  one  instance,  in  the  university  to  which  i belong,  where  the  whole 
tjie  property  destined  by  the  founder  for  the  support  of  the  originally  founded 
*^er«ons  whose  offices  still  exist,  in  1593,  has  been  completely  preserved  to  the 
^es^uthour,  without  a shilling  of  it  being  unaccounted  for  or  lost,  while  it  has 
Let)  froni  management,  increased  greatly  in  amount.  The  management  of 
this  property  gives  very  little  trouble,  not  perhaps  above  five  or  six  hours  at  most 
in  the  twelvemonth  being  necessary,  as  it  happens  to  consist  chiefly  of  feu  duties, 
or  annual  payments  made  from  various  lands  and  houses  in  Aberdeen  and  its 
vicinity,  ivhich  are  collected  by  an  attorney. 


Robert  Rickards,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

5294.  YOU  are  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  factories  ? — An  inspector  of  factories  Robert  Rickards, 
in  tile  C division,  which  includes  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  part 

of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  part  of  Staffordshire,  and  part  of  Westmoreland. 

5205.  I«  the  course  of  your  inspection,  have  you  paid  attention  to  the  subject 
of  establishments  for  education  in  that  district  r — I have. 

5296.  Have  you  found  in  general  that  there  has  been  any  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  to  see  the  children  employed  in  their  establishments  well 
educated  ? — No  indisposition,  but  a great  want  of  moral  instruction,  as  regards  the 
children  of  the  working  classes. 

5297.  Is  there  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers? — None  what- 
ever that  I am  aware  of. 

5295.  Have  many  schools  been  established  in  manufactories  pursuant  to  the 
— Of  schools  established  pursuant  to  the  Act,  I only  know  of  two  that  have 

^ succeeded,  one  at  Bradford,  and  the  other  at  Leeds.  There  are  instances  of  other 
attempts  being  made  to  establish  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  according 
to  the  Factories  Act,  but  they  have  been  reported  to  me  as  decided  failures. 

5299.  To  what  do  you  attribute  such  failure  ? — To  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  which  the  Act  in  such  cases  prescribes,  and  the  annoyance  which  the 
masters  of  mills  feel  in  being  obliged  to  procure  certificates  from  the  children  of 
their  having  been  schooled  for  six  days  out  of  the  seven  in  each  week ; without 
which,  according  to  law,  they  are  not  entitled  to  employment  in  mills. 

5300.  How  would  you  propose  that  difficulty  should  be  obviated? — By  the 
repeal  of  those  clauses,  which  seems  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  community  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  If  an  Act  were  passed  to  regulate  the  labour  of  chil- 
dren in  mills,  by  simply  restricting  their  entrance  into  mills  to  a certain  age,  say 
10  or  11  years  of  age,  and  then  allowing  them  to  work  full  hours,  I believe  itw'ould 
give  universal  satisfaction. 

5301.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  education,  w'ould  you  not  give  some  assur- 
ance that  they  should  be  properly  educated  ? — As  there  is  no  natural  connexion 
between  labour  and  education,  the  "mixing  up  of  the  two  together  in  one  Act  of  Par- 
liament has  been  attended  with  the  inconveniences  I have  just  mentioned.  Mill- 
owners  have  consequently  discharged  children  in  great  numbers  to  avoid  what  they 
consider  an  intolerable  annoyance ; and  the  parent’s  earnings  being  thus  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  the  children’s  wages,  the  latter  get  no  education  at  all;  and  yet 
a sound,  moral  and  religious  education  i.s  of  all  other  things  what  the  working 
classes  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  most  want. 

5302.  Have  you  found,  in  the  course  of  your  inspection,  a great  deficiency  in 
that  respect? — Very  great  deficiency. 

5303-  Are  there  not  numerous  schools  in  the  whole  of  your  district  ? — There  are 
numerous  schools  established  all  over  that  district,  but  I think  the  instruction  they 
convey  is  not  attended  with  that  usefulness  and  benefit  which  the  state  of  the  work- 
ing classes  so  much  requires  for  its  amendment. 

5304-  Are  those  schools  for  the  greater  part  conducted  upon  the  national  system  ? 

■“-Some  upon  the  national  system,  some  upon  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  some 
^ common  schools. 

,5305-  In  the  majority  of  those  schools  is  religious  instruction  given? — It  is 
given,  so  far  as  reading  the  Bible  goes  j but  given,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  such 
® viay  as  not  to  make  a salutary  and  permanent  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Are  not  the  Holy  Scriptures  taught  in  the  majority  of  those  schools  ? — 

■Hie  children  are  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  the  impression  made  seems  to 
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me  to  penetrate  no  further  than  the  memory,  and  even  thp 

effaced.  speedily 

5307-  Are  there  few  of  those- schools  where  the  Scriptures  are  TiAf 

lieve  none,  ® read j ijg_ 

5308.  You  ttink  then  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  alone  is 
moral  and  religious  instruction  for  the  child  r — Not  unless  its  doctrin 
are  well  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  that  fn-  o 
and  systematic  series  of  instruction.  ^ QtiQued  course 

5309-  Is  not  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  generally  accompanied  with 
nation  of  the  meaning  of  the  passages  which  they  read?— Yes  I ha  ^ 

•dren  give  explanations  of  what  they  have  read  in  Scripture  but  it 
to  be  more  a mechanical  operation  of  the  memory,  repeating  what  thefh  if 
of  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences  ; explanations,  in  short  that  ^pp  JJk  ^ 
if  at  all  calculated  to  inspire  that  deep-reited  sense  of  itrivife  rmk  "1“' 
which  real  improvement  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  without 

53to.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  human  mlnH  „ u 
you  not  think  that  it  is  a difficult  thing  for  children  from  five  to  eivht  rear,  f 
to  understand  a great  portion  of  the  Scriptures  ?— Certainly,  it  wMid  be  vro,!« 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  children  to  understand  it  of  themselvj-  bo?? 
difficulty  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  there  were  proper  instructors  to 
and  inculcate  its  most  important  and  useful  doctrines. 

5311.  Do  you  think  that  any  teacher  could  make  a child  from  five  to  10  vea„ 
understand  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  ?—l  think  they  might  be  made  to  aoH  ’ 

. stand  the  most  important  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  much  of  the  histone  1 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  they  were  properly  instructed. 

.1,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  for  instance,  and  manvia 

the  Pi  ophets,  which  We  required  all  the  acumen  of  the  most  elaborate  criticism 
and  which  ai  e still  difficult  to  understand  ; do  you  suppose  any  child  could  compre- 
bend  those  passages  ? — Certainly  not.  ^ 

53 » 3-  Do  yoa  think  that  it  would  be  more  judicious  that  the  children  should  be 
confined  to  such  parte  of  Scripture  as  they  can  understand,  leaving  the  other  parts 
to  a later  period  of  hfe  ?--If  children  of  eight  or  tea  years  of  age  were  to  be  well 
founded  in  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  could  be  easily  explained,  the  more  abstruse 

parts  might  safely  be  left  to  a later  period  of  life. 

53H-  The  more  judicious  course  then  of  Scriptural  instruction  would  be  to 
select  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  easily  comprehended  by  children, 
and  which  have  the  most  direct  reference  to  moral  conduct?— Certainly. 

_ 5315-  Such,  for  mstance,  as  the  parables,  and  many  of  the  more  easy  and  histo- 
rical parts,  and  the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  and  the  lessons  of  conduct  with  irhich 
• a great  part  of  the  Gospels  arc  so  replete  ?— Yes ; if  these  lessons  were  impressed 
s rong  y upon  the  mind  by  frequent  lectures,  and  familiar  explanation,  the  best 
groundwork  would  be  laid  of  a really  sound  and  useful  education. 

5310.  Do  not  you  think  a great  portion  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  child  is  de- 
pendent upon  habits  more  than  upon  precepts? — That  is  one  reason  why  I think 
the  present  system  is  imperfect  j the  children  go  to  a school  where  they  are  subject 
to  discipline,  and  must  necessarily  observe  an  orderly  conduct.  They  learn  by 
heart  a few  verses  of  the  Bible,  or  a particular  story  in  the  Bible,  among  their  other 
essons ; but  these  can  only  make  a fleeting  impression,  for  they  are  so  habituated 
every  dajr  ot  their  lives  to  the  immoral  habits  and  vicious  courses  of  their  parents, 
and  ot  others  with  whom  they  associate,  that  the  lessons  which  they  imbibe  within 
trie  schools  incur  the  greatest  risk  of  being  speedily  effaced  by  the  examples  and 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  without ; the  more  superficial  the  lesson, 
the  greaty  of  course  will  be  the  power  of  habit  to  supplant  it.  Sunday  schools 
i believe  do  much  good  in  improving  the  habits  and  conduct  of  those  who  freqaept 
them  ; and  if  moral  and  religious  instruction,  when  communicated  only  one  day  in 
seven,  has  the  effect,  however  partially,  of  correctincr  bad  habits,  what  might  not  be 
expected  from  a daily  course  of  the  same  proceediScr? 

there  also  this  evil  resulting  from  requiring  children  to  read  the 
UiDJe  through,  which  is  customary  in  some  schools,  that  from  their  not  under- 
standing the  sense,  they  feel  a certain  disgust  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
atteru  ards  ?— No  doubt ; instead  of  the  lessons  of  Scripture  being  rendered  interest- 
ing and  attractive,  they  are  soon  felt  by  the  child  as  a hateful  task. 

5316.  is  not  that  very  injurious,  not  only  to  Scripture  knowledge,  but  to  good 

moral  conduct?--CertainIy.  j f o 

o 5319* 
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'•■■•Q  Are  there  not  some  passages  in  Scripture  which  are  not  calculated  for 
verVreader  without  great  precautions,  such  as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  some 
^ortions  of  Ezekiel  ? — Certainly  : these  are  portions  of  Scripture  which  had  better 
be  left  to  a later  period  of  life. 

e--’20.  Do  you  think  it  is  a judicious  thing  to  make  selections  from  the  Scrip- 
tures?—Certainly  ; such  as  I have  before  stated. 

'321.  And  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a mutilation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  any 
want  of  respect  towards  the  sacred  book  ? — There  can  be  no  want  of  respect  to 
the  sacred  volume,  in  bringing  the  minds  of  youth  gradually  to  a due  sense  and 
understanding  of  its  divine  truths.  As  a commencement,  nothing  perhaps  would 
be  more  interesting  and  attractive  than  some  of  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  certain  parts,  or  gradually  the  whole,  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  all  of  which 
I see  no  difficulty  in  children  being  made  to  understand,  under  the  tuition  of  good 
and  zealcus  instructors. 

5322.  Where  there  are  pupils  of  different  religious  sects  in  the  school,  what 
course  would  you  pursue? — There  can  be  no  difficulty  I think  in  communicating 
religious  instruction  to  all  sects,  provided  it  is  confined  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  necessity  for  interfering  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  any  particular  sect  ] the  Gospel  is  addressed  to  all  mankind,  and  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  sects. 

5323.  There  are  disputed  points  of  doctrine  amongst  Christians,  arising  from 
thedifterent  interpretation  of  various  passages  of  the  Scriptures  ; where  such  dif- 
ferences exist,  would’ not  you  recommend  that  such  instruction,  as  far  as  those  doc- 
trines at  least  are  concerned,  should  be  given  to  the  children  by  their  respective 
pastors  apart  from  school  hours  ? — I should  avoid  in  the  school  all  controverted 
points,  teaching  only  such  doctrines  as  no  rational  being  can  pretend  to  deny  or 
object  tp. 

5324.  If  the  following  arrangement  were  adopted,  that  Scripture  lessons,  em- 
bracing the  general  points  to  which  you  refer,  containing  extracts  or  passages  from 
the  Gospels,  or  the  whole  Gospels,  were  read  in  schools  for  all  sects,  and  where  the 
sects  difered,  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given  upon  a certain  day  to  the 
children  apart,  by  their  respective  pastors,  would  you  approve  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment?—I would  not  interfere  with  the  sects  of  children  admitted  into  schools  for 
useful  instruction;  I conceive  that  such  forbearance  would  not  at  all  detract  from 
the  advantages  of  such  an  education- as  is  here  recommended  ; I would  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parents,  or  of  the  children,  to  attend  their  own  clergy  whenever 
they  thought  proper. 

5325.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  meet  generally  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  lower  classes  ? — I believe  it  would  be  exceedingly  approved. 

3326.  Have  you  heard  any  objections  of  a strong  nature  urged  against  it? — On 
the  contrary,  I have  heard  the  system  here  recommended,  and  which  I suggested 
once  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  highly  approved  by  competent  judges  in  Man- 
chester and  other  places. 

5327.  .You  say  that  the  great  deficiency  in  those  schools  arises  from  not  taking 
care  of  the  forrhation  of  good  habits  ; does  not  that  arise  from  the  children  hating 
contracted,  in  the  early  period  of  life,  vicious  habits,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  in 
the  school  afterwards  to  correct,  and  especially  where  there  are  a great  number  con- 
gregated together? — Doubtless  there  are  children  of  different  habits,  and  different 
natural  dispositions  ; this  is  a difficulty  to  be  encountered,  but  I do  not  consider  it 
insurmountable.  As  long  as  the  working  classes  generally  see  nothing  better  than 
the  schools  already  established,  they  content  themselves  with  the  instruction  therein 
given ; but  there  are  instances,  of  which  I have  given  three  in  a late  report  sent  in 
to  the  Government,  of  establishments  set  up  in  Leeds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood'  of 
liCeds,  in  which  the  vicious  courses  and  immoral  habits  of  the  operatives  of  all  ages 
are  painted  in  the  strongest  colours  by  themselves,  and  with  a view  of  correcting 
those  immoral  habits  they  have  established  schools  for  the  education  of  their  youth, 
under  the  denomination  of  Youth’s  Guardian  Societies.  To  those  schools  are 
attached  libraries ; in  one  of  the  schools  a list  of  their  books  is  given  ; the  catalogue 
will  be  found  to  be  very  respectable.  Each  of  the  establishments  is  formed  by 
subscription  from  the  operatives  themselves ; they  subscribe  a certain  sum  weekly, 
«hich  entitles  their  children  to  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  the  adults  to  the  pri- 
^lege  of  using  the  library ; and  I have  been  informed  by  my  superintendent  there, 
-lu  Baker,  who  takes  a warm  interest  in  institutions  of  this  nature,  that  the  whole 
630.  3 „ 3 of 
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of  them  are  prospering,  and  that  they  have  been  attended  bitheitn  ai 
effects  in  reforming  the  habits  of  the  adults,  as  well  as  of  the  child 
5328.  Do  yon  think  that  those  vicious  habits  may  not  be  verv'*”'l 
by  an  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  mothers  in  the  lower  clasr^'  f 
where  this  is  not  feasible,  by  the  institution  of  infant  schools  as  n 
usual  elementary  school  ?— The  influence  of ’motlim 

1P5  • finrl  T nm  cnt-rtr  t-/^  arlrJ  tlmb  ♦!,_  .1  ^“Stoerpm. 




instances  to  the  usual  elementary  school  ?— The  influence  of ’m^otlie'^*'™'”^'''' 
great  in  all  families;  and  I am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  mothers  amoncTr' **1' '’"T 
which  I have  been  speaking  to-day,  are  to  the  full  as  bad  as  the  fathe”  it 
them  are  addicted  (in  the  manufacturing  districts  at  least)  to  th 
courses,  and  therefore  exhibit  the  worst  of  all  possible  examnles  to  « 
and  children.  lamilies 

5329.  In  such  cases  then  there  is  no  alternative,  at  least  for  thp  nr«o  . t 

establishment  of  infant  schools  ? — Infant  schools  will  do  a deal  of  i ^ 

as  well  as  Sunday  schools,  both  of  which  are  deserving  of  encoura4me 

5330.  The  evil  is  not  merely  in  the  want  of  education,  but  in°  ■ • 

a bad  system  of  education  under  the  paternal  roof;  in  such  cases 

child  to  be  rescued  by  means  of  the  infant  schools?— To  take  a child  f 
the  authority  and  guidance  of  its  natural  parents  is  matter  for  serious  rn^T  “u  “ 
and  shouU  not  be  hastily  adopted.  A better  course,  in  my  opiuforiuldtfr' 
rect  the  habits  of  the  parents  m the  first  instance,  and  this  reform  would  seem  i t 
by  no  means  impracticable;  at  least,  the  more  reasonable  part  of  the  mmii™ 
would  adopt  It  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  success  of  those  inst  S 
at  Leeds  which  I have  before  adverted  to.  siHuuoas 

5331-  The  reform  of  the  parents  will  take  some  time;  in  the  interval  there,,, 
rising  up  a generation  under  the  influence  of  vicious  parents,  which  itself  „ p! 
turn  will  produce  another  generation  affected  by  the  same  vices;  is  notit  d srab! 
to  stop  as  early  as  possible  the  progress  of  this  demoralization  ?_I  have  iZ, 
doubts  in  my  own  mmd  of  the  advantages  of  doing  anything  of  this  nature  bvmm 
puis, on ; no  doubt  time  is  requisite  to  produce  the  good  which  I comenipj  from 
thecommumcatiou  of  sound  instruction  to  the  poor;  it  must  be  done  .raduallv 
but  this,  Ii^ke  other  matters,  must  have  a commencement.  Bv  extending  the  exaniie 
and  benefit  of  those  institutions  which  I have  mentioned,  and'  by  establishinv  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Government  upon  something  of  the  same  principle 

thoL  districts^  ™'"®  ““  degrading  to  the  communitj  in 

education  compulsory,  would  you  see  any  difficoitv  in 
establishing,  under  the  patronage  and  superintendence  of  a government  board,  for 
instance  a certain  number  of  infant  schools  as  preliminary  to  other  education, 
and  inviting  parents  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools  ?— As  far  as  my  obser- 
vaoon  goes,  I would  say  there  is  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Healthier 
c iass-s  m Lancashire  and  Yorkslure  to  give  countenance  both  to  Infant  and  to 
cl,  11,1./  J“d  no  indi.sposmon  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  send  their 

ccl  ^ occurred  to  me  that  the  parents  of  the  children  them- 

^*1  ^'pense  of  their  education  rather  than  receiving  it  gratis; 

Government  from  extending  to  schools  certain  aids,  ivlien 
tn  Lu  of  funds.  The  sanction  of  Government  given  generally 

have  a good  effect,  and  reports  might 
p pel  y e addiessed  to  a central  board  or  other  authority  as  to  the  progress 
the  mere  name  and  sanction  of  Government  to 
justitutions  of  this  kmd  would  be  of  great  use.  People  would  be  satisfied  at  seeing 
tnat  ^ovjnment  took  an  active  interest  in  their  welfare ; but  I still  adhere  to  the 
opinion,  that  education  given  gratis  to  the  poor,  would  not  be  attended  with  the 

beneficial  consequences  which  some  have  anticipated  from  it. 

iT  , opposition  to  gratis  education,  perhaps,  arises  from  the  posi- 
tion  which  those  who  received  gratis  education  would  stand  in,  with  reference  to 
a distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Do  you  think 
■A  1 ^ obviated  by  making  elementary  education  gratis  to  all  classes,  pro- 

vided  It  was  supported  by  a general  assessment  ?— I should  doubt  it,  and  I do  not 
see  any  ™medmte  necessity  for  it  in  the  counties  I am  speaking  of,  for  the 
pa  ents  of  the  child  renin  the  different  factories  are  so  well  off  that  they  can  very 
well  afiord  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

53.34.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  oayment — It  depends  upon  the  work  they 

perform! 
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erform.  I given  a particular  statement  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  cotton  spin- 
La-  in  my  last  i-eport  to  Government. 

What  is  paid  for  the  schools? — Two-pence  to  2 Id.  and  3d.  a week. 
I heard  of  inferior  schools  established  in  towns  where  the  charge  is  6 d.,  and 
even  at  this  high  rate  operatives  do  not  object  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

occurs  in  the  richer  district,  where  the  manufacturing  interests  are 

more  flourishing Yes.  . 

'337*  Cannot  you  conceive  other  districts  where  the  operatives,  not  being  so 
wetfpaid,  cannot  have  the  same  means  of  educating  their  children,  and  where 
education  perhaps  is  even  more  requisite  than  in  the  richer  districts  ? — There  may 
1)6  situations  where  the  poverty  is  so  extreme  that  parents  may  prefer  to  have  their 
children  educated  gratis ; but  genemlly  speaking,  in  the  districts  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  I should  say  that  gratis  education  would  not  be  so  well  received.  It 
seems  ill  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen. 

533S.  Is  there  not  considerable  deficiency  in  the  mode  of  instructing  in  those 
schools? — Very  great;  many  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  masters  that  are  not  at 
all  calculated  to  give  such  instruction  as  I would  recommend. 

5339.  Are  dame  schools  much  in  use  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? —Yes ; I 
have  heard  of  several  conducted  by  women. 

5340.  Who  has  in  general  the  choice  of  the  masters  in  the  schools  of  which 
vou  have  spoken  ? — They  set  up  for  themselves. 

5341.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  first  essential  in  education  is,  that  the  educator 
ought  to  know  hoiv  to  educate? — Certainly. 

5342.  And  that  extending  schools  with  bad  teachers,  is  only  extending  a bad 
system  ? — It  cannot  be  doubted. 

5343.  And  that  the  first  requisite  is,  to  procure  a good  class  of  teachers  ? — 
Certaiuiy. 

5344.  And  that  very  great  beneficial  results  cannot  be  hoped  for  from  educa- 
tion, especially  in  reference  to  moral  habits,  until  such  teachers  be  provided  ? — 
That  is  a part  of  the  plan  I once  submitted  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  for 
establishing  an  experimental  school  in  Manchester.  The  object  of  that  experiment 
was  first  to  ascertain  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  upon  the  working  classes 
generally,  by  opening  a school  for  1,600  children,  with  rooms  so  divided  off  as  to 
separate  the  boys  from  the  girls,  and  to  make  in  each  department  moral  and 
religious  instruction  the  groundwork  of  its  system ; and  next  to  procure  a suc- 
cession of  qualified  instructors,  that  the  same  course  of  instruction  might  be  unin- 
terruptedly continued. 

_5345-  Were  the  instructors  to  be  educated  there  or  elsewhere? — I propose,  in 
this  experimental  school,  that  there  should  be  one  class  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  the  elder  pupils  to  become  future  instructors,  a kind  of  Normal  class, 
consisting  of  those  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency.  The  head  master 
would  of  course,  in  the  first  instance,  be  required  to  qualify  those  among  his  pupils 
who  should  be  intended  for  future  instructors. 

5346-  So  that  in  effect  a portion  of  this  institution  would  be  a Normal  school  ? 
—The  highest  class  was  intended  to  be  so  considered. 

534/'  And  the  children  to  be  educated  in  that  school  would  be  destined  for  the 
profession  of  teachers  ? — That  portion  of  them  which  I have  just  mentioned. 

5348-  And  they  would  act,  p?'o  iempore,  as  monitors  in  the  other  classes  ? — 


5349*  Would  you  recommend  for  the  more  general  object  of  the  education  of 
16  country  at  large,  that  Normal  schools  to  a considerable  extent  should  be 
a isned  in  the  principal  capitals  of  the  empire  ? — Normal  schools,  where  a 
general  system  of  education  was  intended  to  be  adopted,  would,  1 apprehend,  be 
und  to  be  indispensably  necessary. 

ehnn^^'  nature  of  the  books  read  in  the  schools  at  present  ? — When 

the  R^hi  forth  before  visitors  to  show  flie  proficiency  they  have  made, 

®ften  in  a dilapidated  state,)  is  the  book  which  I have  seen 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

otherr  general  class  book?— It  is;  but  they  have  various 


reading  and  spelling  from  that?— Not  spelling,  which 
course  of  - t™  ■ ““empt  to  read.  Writing  is  also  taught.  The 

bo  first  acSe'd ^ necessarily  implies  that  these  rudiments  shoald 

630.  ■ 
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Boba-I  RirkarJi,  5353-  there  any  preliminary  books  to  the  Bible  5— Prelim- 

Esq.  this  description  are  now  common;  most  probably  all  schools  i,  “"J  "otfcs  of 

books  from  which  selections  are  made  by  the  masters  suited  of 

s6  August  1835.  their  respective  pupils.  ’ ° capacities  of 

5354.  Is  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eneland  tanuht  ; Tr  ■ 

National  schools.  .—It  is  taught  in  tfe 

. 5355-  Is  every  child  required  to  learn  it  in  the  National  schools : T 1,  ,■ 
m the  National  schools ; but  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  ^ 
number  of  dissenters  of  different  sects,  who  have  catechisms  of  th  ° 
which  are  of  course  taught  in  their  separate  schools.  I had  once  s n''°- 
these  catechisms,  but  they  are  mislaid  ; I could  make  another  colleeime°f  “'‘°“  “ 
5356.  Is  not  there  an  inconvenience  in  forcing  upon  the  “ounfanTta^''-'^ 
at  too  early  a period,  abstruse  questions  of  dogma  and  controversv  ?_T  1,““'*’ 
the  minds  of  youth  with  abstruse  dogmas  or  controverted  doctrines  h ® 
worst  method  that  could  he  hit  upon  for  communicating  to  them  tr,  i- 
instruction ; it  is,  in  fact,  its  bane.  And  why,  I would  ask.  'recur  to  h wh!?”' 
have  before  us  the  pure  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  ar^l  I' 
applicable  to  all  sects  and  classes,  and  so  much  more  easily  understood  i ^ ^ 
5357-  Is  any  portion  of  geography  taught  in  those  elementary  schools ’-Boil, 

geography  and  history  are  taught  in  the  larger  schools.  ^ ™ 

■ 5.35*-  Or  arithmetic r— Arithmetic  is  also  taught.  I have  ohservcrlin  . ‘ i 
those  schools  that  the  masters  are  fond  of  displaying,  as  proofs  of  talent  “ 
ficiency  in  the  pupils,  what  they  call  mental  Lfhufe’tic,  t’hatt,  arit  t L 
the  use  of  pen,  mk,  or  paper;  the  readiness  and  accuracy  u-ith  S ch£ 
will  thus  answer  vey  abstruse  questions  in  figures,  is  truly  wonderfni  tail 
no  more,  alter  ail,  than  a mechanical  operation  of  the  memory. 

8t6o'  nn''thercoT‘'  Seueralr— Very  general  in  the  larger  schools, 

r,  *is  elementary  instruction,  any  lessons  upon  the 

practical  objects  of  their  particular  situations,  such  as  any  knmvledse  of  phsical 

sX"oh  n distinctions  of  this  nature  in  oriaw 

schools  The  instruction  given  is  much  the  same  in  all,  reading,  n-rilin»  and 
arithmetic  , thus  will  of  course  include,  in  many  instances,  the  realing  of  useful 
books  by  the  more  advanced  of  the  learners.  ■ 

do  they  generally  attend  at  the  .schools? -From 
morning  till  12,  and  then  /or -three  or  four  hours  iu  the 

5362.  Whatlength  of  time  do  they  generally  remain  in  the  school?— Childrea 

fn  of  age  are  commonly  sent  to  school,  but  as  regards  operatives 

■Ru  tliA*  school  as  soon  as  they  can  find  mill  employment, 

y^rs  o/age^^  Parliament  they  are  admissible  to  mill-labour  after  cine 

5*  think  that  in  that  time,  witlr  properly  qualified  teachers  and 

fnrmfltm  of  studios,  they  could  obtain  a much  greater  quantity  ofin- 

° oubtedly.  I think  that  between  the  age  of  five  or  six,  and  10 
fc  i-L  1 useful  instruction  might  be  conveveci  to  the  minds  of  youth,  such  as 
It • ^ impression  upon  their  future  conduct.  And  in  addition 

that  , after  their  entrance  into  mills,  the  children  so 
§ c.  s o'ild  be  required  to  attend  a Sunday  school ; this  is  the  only  compulsion 
thi  ^1.  • i-ecornmend  in  the  system  here  suggested.  Children  would 

tKof  k ^ preliminary  instruction  up  to  10  or  11  years  of  age,  and  after 

^ Jttendance  in  Sunday  schools,  until  the  age  of  21,  these  early  im- 

pre^ssions  be  most  likely  to  be  perpetuated  and  confirmed. 

previous  to  their  entrance  into  the  mills,  fney 
4,1,.;  acqmred  a previous  amount  of  instruction  ? — I am  so  afraid  of  intro- 

of  compulsion  into  the  system,  that  I should  rather  it  were 
necessary  system  takes  generally,  such  qualification  would  be  nn- 

whioh  ^1.  you  aware  that  in  Prussia  at  this  moment,  the  compulsory  system, 
wnnlH  ®Ppken  of,  is  scarcely  required? — My  impression  is,  that  it 

aenpt-oHi,  tn  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country.  Parents  very 

themselves  thereof  and  perhaps  the  more  readily  without  compulsion. 

53  ■ Then  if  there  was  a compulsory  system,  its  operation  would  not  be  lelt 

But,  supposing  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  was  a greater  reluctance  to 
education,  arising  from  the  avarice  or  ignorance  of  the  parents,  why  should  the 

children 
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children  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  education  in  consequence  of  that  ?— If  the 
compulsory  system  does  not  require  to  be  put  in  operation,  then  I submit  whether 
its  adoption  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous.  At  all  events,  my  opinion,  founded 
on  observation  in  the  districts  subject  to  my  inspection,  is,  that  the  voluntary 
svstew  u'ould  be  best  received. 

■5307.  In  the  more  remote  districts  of  England,  where  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
education  is  not  so  strong  as  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  perhaps  you 
would  find  that  there  would  not  be  the  same  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of 
education  ; in  such  cases,  would  not  a certain  degree  of  moderate  compulsion  be 
useful?— Ill  matters  of  this  kind,  good  example  is  of  the  be.st  effect;  when  it 
shall  be  deemed  discreditable  even  among  the  poor  to  be  ignorant  or  uneducated, 

I should  anticipate  that  successful  efforts  would  be  made  to  avert  the  discredit* 
and  be  more  likely  to  produce  a salutary  effect  upon  the  minds  of  people  generally* 
than  anything  that  could  be  done  by  compulsory  methods.  * 

5368.  If  the  system  adopted  in  Austria  were  introduced  into  this  country,  that 
no  one  -should  be  appointed  to  particular  situations,  or  allowed  to  exercise  par- 
ticular franchises,  that  had  not  received  a proper  education,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  moral  and  religious  instruction,  would  you  conceive  that  such 
a degree  of  indirect  compulsion  would  be  salutary  ? — I should  rather  avoid  it. 

5369.  What  are  the  objections  that  you  have  to  the  application  of  compulsory 
roeuDS  ?— I think  it  ill  accords  with  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  The  humblest 
individual  in  this  country  is  well  pleased  when  he  can  give  an  equivalent  for 
what  he  receives  ; and  this  is  a feeling  that  I conceive  it  much  more  desirable  to 
encourage  than  to  weaken  among  the  peasants  and  labourers  of  these  realms. 

5370.  Have  you  heard  them  declare  themselves  against  this  compulsory  educa- 
tion provided  for  by  ^the  Factory  Bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  compulsory, 
or  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  an  unfair  advantage  given  to  some  classes  of  manu- 
facture as  compared  with  others? — It  is  complained  of  as  a grievance  on  several 
grounds,  partly  from  the  necessity  which  masters  are  under  of  sending  the  children 
they  employ  to  school,  and  procuring  weekly  certificates  of  their  due  attendance, 
partly  from  its  disturbing  the  ordinary  course  of  work  in  mills,  and  partly  from  its 
contracting  the  wages  of  the  operatives,  who  are  losers  in  this  respect,  whether  their 
cliildrea  be  actually  discharged,  or  only  reduced  to  short  hours’  work. 

5371.  If  it  were  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  public,  would  not  the  special 
objection,  on  the  ground  of  diminishing  wages,  be  removed,  because  they  would 
all  stand  in  the  same  relation?— Yes  ; they  would  ail  be  on  a footing,  but  all  with 
dimimsbed  means.  I must  therefore,  on  the  whole,  confess  myself  an  enemy  to 
compulsion  in  any  case  where  the  object  can  be  obtained  by  a voluntary  course  of 
proceeding. 

5372-  Are  the  master  manufacturers  anxious  for  the  education  of  the  operatives? 

1 es ; those  I have  communicated  with  are  very  much  so. 

them  as  workmen,  independently  of  the 
other  advMtages  that  it  produces?— Always  ; they  are  not  only  the  best  conducted 
iQ  the  mills,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  best  workmen. 

. 5374;  Has  it  been  found  that  the  communication  of  even  this  inferior  degree  of 
instruction  to  which  you  have  referred  has  produced  any  feeling  of  insubordination, 
or  mstaste  tor  labour  amongst  the  operative  classes  ? — Not  the  least. 

5375-  Are  they  found  as  regular,  as  active,  and  in  every  particular  as  indus- 
ttious  as  those  who  have  not  received  education?— I should  say  more  so;  as  far 
my  observation  goes,  they  are  more  industrious,  more  attentive  to  their  work, 
re  orderly  m their  conduct,  and  better  disposed  in  every  respect..  It  may  not  be 
cessary  here  to  do  more  than  advert  to  the  calamitous  excesses  and  breaches  of 
"k  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  including  all  that  has 

tli.ril-d  1 unions,  combinations  and  strikes;  all  proceeding  from  the 

frnm  ' I J misguided  views  of  the  labouring  classes.  I should  expect 
txksJiu  ^ corrective  of  this  great  evil.  By  good  education,  I beg 

educar'  ° meaning  one  founded  on  true  religion  (without  which 

branrh«"  ? my  estimation),  followed  or  accompanied  by  such 

«aniP  A as  are  suited  to  the  condition  of  labourers,  and  at  the 

life  S’'"®  correct  notions  of  their  relative’ stations  in 

tlie'ir  inf*"  dependent  on  labour  for  their  subsistence;  how 

thev  under  such  circumstances,  be  best  promoted,  and  how  seriously 

hitlierto  pursued  * continue  to  injure,  themselves  by  the  courses  they  have. 
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5376.  Is  not  a great  portion  of  labour  in  this  country,  notwiihstandina  tl. 

increase  of  mechanical  improvement,  dependent  a good  deal  upon  th  ‘ 1 ■ 

of  the  operative  in  many  manufactures  ? — Although  there  have  been 

ments  made  in  machinery  of  late  years  in  the  manufacturing  districts^aml  "TP®"®' 
machinery  performs  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  work  in  ra'ills,  still  th'* ' ]]• 
and  skill  of  the  workmen  are  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  suddos  | 
tical  economists  more  particularly,  that  an  increase  of  vvaoes  and  comfort 
the  invariable  result  of  improved  machinery.  But  this  is°not  exactly  the  ^ 
a good  deal  depends  upon  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  operative  himself 
who  are  most  attentive  to  their  work,  and  most  skilful  in  the  performaii  f ^ 
are  always  sure  of  earning  more  than  the  less  skilful  or  the  more  indolem^ 

5377.  If  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  community  was  raised  by  education  • 

the  same  way  as  the  intelligence  of  any  particular  individual,  would  you  con 
that  the  whole  community  would  be  proportionably  bettered  ?— Unqu^tiouabl*^^'^^ 

5378.  Either  individually  or  collectively,  do  you  see  any  force  in  the  observSii,, 

with  respect  to  education,  that  it  injures  instead  of  benefits  the  lower  classes'-C 
far  from  it,  that  I consider  good  education  to  be  not  only  productive  of  all  til- 
advantages  which  have  been  before  suggested,  but  also  indispensable  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  this  kingdom.  ^ 

5379*  has  any  tendency  to  throw  large  masses  from  the 

inferior  classes  of  society  upon  the  upper  classes  of  society  ? —Not  the  least 

5380.  Do  they  remain  in  the  same  position  to  which  they  were  orioinallv 

destined,  without  any  reluctance  ?— Yes ; quite  content:  Indeed  a labourer 

educated  as  above  suggested,  has  far  better  grounds  to  be  content  with  his  lot  than 
a man  of  disorderly  and  vicious  habits.  The  one  has  reason  and  sound  principle 
to  direct  his  judgment,  the  other  is  the  child  of  passion  and  caprice. 

5381.  Do  you  derive  that  opinion  from  actual  experience? — I do. 

5382.  Is  that  opinion  generally  entertained  by  the  master  manufacturers.?— 
I should  think  it  %vas. 

53^3*  Has  it  been  found,  where  education  has  been  carried  on  upon  a judicious 
system,  that  it  has  repressed  the  immoralities  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  any 
considerable  extent? — In  mentioning  three  establishments  at  Leeds,  I have  stated 
that  they  have  decidedly  had  the  effect  of  reforming  the  habits  of  adults  as  well  as 
children. 

5384.  If  it  has  operated  in  that  manner  upon  one  particular  portion  of  the 
community  in  one  particular  district,  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  operate 
upon  other  portions  in  other  districts? — There  seems  to  me  reason  to  expect  that 
the  same  advantages  would  result  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  a siniiiar 
course  may  be  adopted. 

5385*  And  if  the  education  was  of  a higher  order,  and  arranged  upon  a better 
system,  those  results  would  be  more  conspicuous  and  more  permanent  r — Cer- 
tainly. I allude  throughout  to  education  on  the  principles  which  I have  described. 

5386-  And,  consequently,  that  the  whole  of  thq  community  would  be  raised  ia 
morality  as  well  as  in  prosperity  by  such  a system  ? — I have  not  a doubt  of  it. 

5387*  Then  you  do  not  agree  in  the  theory  that  education  has  little  or  no 
efficacy  in  repressing  crime  — Such  an  education  as  I have  recommended  would, 
I apprehend,  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  repressing  crime  ; but  I do  not 
believe  that  the  ordinary  education  which  children  receive  in  schools  would  be 
effectual  to  this  end,  neither  do  I believe  that  the  education  which  is  derived  from 
hterary  and  scientific  institutions  would  be  nearly  so  efficacious  as  that  which 
•I  have  ventured  to  recommend. 

5388.  Has  the  education  to  which  you  have  referred,  as  producing  diose  useful 
results,  been  a moral  and  religious  education  ? — It  has.  ,, 

5389*  Would  not  one  of  the  general  objects  which  a board  of  education  shoul 
have  in  view  be  the  diffusion  of  good  methods  of  education,  and  would  not  those 
methods  be  more  easily  diffused  by  a central  board  than  by  individuals  ? I ^ 
they  would. 

539’^-  I^  that  point  of  view  do  not  you  conceive  that  a national  board  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  ?— I think  it  would.  . 

5391*  As  abuses  occasionally  occur  in  the  best  institutions  carried  on  by  in^ 
viduals,  would  it  not  be  a wise  thing  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  adopt,  through  w 
national  board,  measures  for  the  correction,  or  rather  the  prevention,  ot^ 
abuses,  by  means  of  superintendence  and  inspection  ?— The  services  of 
might  be  made  very  useful  in  this  respect  5 but  local  superintendence  and  visitaa^ 
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t =cliool5  will  also.  I apprehend,  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  such 

^ YOU  found  in  any  cases  that  schools  have  not  been  erected  in 
^-enuence  of  the  want  of  funds  at  the  moment? — Funds  will  always  be  wanting 
Tthe  establishment  of  new  schools,  and  this  aid  might  be  advantageously  given 
ill  Government ; at  all  events  to  a certain  extent. 

■ - >0  ’ If  land  were  given,  and  a school  built  and  fitted  out  with  the  necessary 
onnaratu®  bv  Government,  would  you  apprehend  that  there  would  be  any 
Hciency  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  supporting  that  school  afterwards?— 

^ \Vould  you  think  that  a better  arrangement  than  if  Government  gave 

acSn  |)ortion  for  the  building  of  the  school,  and  a certain  portion  afterwards  for 
its  support?— If  Government  should  build  a school  in  the  first  instance,  it  ought  to 
be  incumbent  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  afterwards  to  keep  it  up.  In  some 
instances  buildings  might  be  rented  for  the  purpose ; but  the  one  or  the  other  may- 
be a consideration  to  be  hereafter  settled. 

'•■’05.  Have  you  found  where  subscriptions  have  been  raised  for  the  first  outset 
of  a’scliool,  that  they  have  continued  with  the  same  degree  of  zeal  afterwards? — 
In  the  instances  I have  before  mentioned  of  the  three  establishments  at  and  near 
Leeds,  I believe  the  subscriptions  are  regularly  paid. 

-■'q6.  Are  there  not  many  cases  in  which  they  have  fallen  off,  and  a school  has 
been  injured  in  consequence? — Not  within  my  knowledge  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire ; I think,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  contribute,  by  subscription,  to  the  education 
of  their  poorer  brethren. 

5307.  Where  no  feeling  of  that  kind  should  exist,  where  subscriptions  were  not 
found"  to  be  kept  up  with  a certain  degree  of  constancy,  would  you  recommend  that 
the  district  should  be  allowed  to  assess  itself  for  the  permanent  support  of  the 
school?— That  might  be  an  advisable  mode  of  proceeding,  provided  always  the 
assessment  did  not  descend  to  too  low  a class  of  the  inhabitants. 

5398.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  that  it  should  be  more  equally  spread  over 
the  richer  classes,  than  that  it  should  be  confined  to  two  or  three  individuals  in 
district,  who  may  be  more  generous  than  others  ? — Certainly. 

5399.  Would  it  not  also  be  free  from  the  contingencies  to  which  a school  de- 
pendent upon  voluntary  subscription  is  liable,  in  consequence  of  the  benevolent 
individuals  who  have  supported  it  dying,  or  leaving  the.  neighbourhood  r — Certainly. 

5400.  Are  you  aware  that  a course  of  proceeding  somewhat  similar  has  been 
adopted  in  Scotland,  and  with  great  effect  ? — ^Yes. 

5401.  You  would  not  apprehend  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes 
to  such  an  arrangement? — Certainly  not;  if  they  are  not  included  in  the  assess- 
ment, they  can  have  no  motive  for  opposition ; but  I should  think  the  reverse. 

5402.  And  you  do  not  suppose  that  the  richer  classes  of  the  district  would  feel 
any  objection  to  contribute  in  that  manner  50^*  or  60 1.  a year  ? From  coiiimuni- 
catioQS  I have  had  with  several  of  the  richer  class  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 

I should  expect  that  they  would  readily  concur  in  any  such  arrangement. 

5403.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  people,  if  they  could  say, 
that  such  a school  belongs  to  us,  which  would  be  the  case  if  it  was  supported  by 
public  assessment,  than  it  would  be,  if  they  owed  it  to  the  patronage  of  any  indi- 
vidual?—I think  they  would  prefer  it,  as  being  more  consonant  with  the  independent 
feelings  of  Englishmen. 

5404.  Would  not  you  conceive  that  this  arrangement  also  would  tend  to 
neutralize  a spirit  of  patronage  which  may  occasionally  creep  in  where  large  sub- 
scriptions are  given  by  individuals? — Yes,  I think  it  would;  and  so  far  be  an 
advantage. 

5045-  And  in  so  far  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  school? — Certainly. 

.5406,  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes 
to  a superintending  body  like  a national  board,  invested  with  the  power  of  applying^ 
grants  from  Parliament,  the  power  of  inspecting  schools  periodically,  the  power  of 
instructing  teachers,  and  the  power  of  publishing  books? — The  power  of  control 
^d  inspection  by  a local  board  or  committee,  I should  think  indispensably  neces- 
sary ; it  forms  part  of  my  plan. 

5407.  Do  you  think  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  glad  to  see  Government 
take  it  up  upon  that  broad  and  general  principle? — I have  already  stated,  that 
I think  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  to  see  that  Government  interested 
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themselves  in  the  establishment  of  good  schools,  and  that  such  schools 
a certain  degree  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Government 

5408.  Supposing  the  contributors  to  each  school  were  allowed  its* local 
ment,  and  that  the  appointment  of  the  master  were  in  their  hands  with 
condition,  that  they  should  appoint  a person  who  had  received  a proper  ed 
for  the  purpose;  would  not  they  conceive  that  education  was  quite  as  free 
now,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  having  the  assistance  of  Govemni^^r  ^ 

I think  they  would,  and  that  they  would  be  well  pleased  with  having  a shave^of  t?" 
administration  of  the  school  in  their  own  hands.  The  teachers,  I presume  w in 
always  be  supplied  from  one  or  other  of  the  Normal  schools.  ’ ° 

5409.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  schools  of  art,  or  any  schools  for  the  educa 

tion  of  the  lower  classes,  independent  of  those  elementary  schools  ? No',  I am  not' 

5410.  Is  there  great  anxiety  showing  itself  amongst  the  operative 'classes  for 
a higher  kind  of  instruction,  and  one  more  applicable  to  their  wants  than  what  has 
hitherto  existed  ?— A great  mass  of  the  manufacturing  population  in  the  districts 
subject  to  my  inspection,  is  at  so  low  a point  of  civilization,  and  so  confirmed  in 
vicious  courses,  as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  they  despair  of  improving  their  con 
dition  j but  where  a road  is  open  to  them  for  availing  themselves  of  a better  svstem 
of  education,  they  have  readily  adopted  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Leeds  establish- 
ments, which  I have  before  mentioned. 

5411.  What  are  the  prevalent  vices  of  those  manufacturing  districts  ? — Drunken- 
ness, with  all  the  disgusting  and  degrading  vices  which  usually  flow  from  that 
source. 

5412.  Ascribing  as  you  do  such  efficacy  to  education,  and  giving  such  a picture 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  population  in  those  districts,  do  not  you  think  that  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  are  both  imperatively  called  upon  to  take  some  de- 
cided measures  for  applying  education  to  the  wants  of  the  people?— I think  so;  it 
is  the  very  reason  that  has  influenced  me  in  the  applications  .which  I have  addressed 
to  Government  upon  the  subject. 

5413.  Do  you  think  it  can  ever  be  efficaciously  done  without  some  distinct  legis- 
lative measure  upon  the  subject  ? — I fear  not ; and  that  the  system  may  not  be  con- 
tinued afterwards  with  sufficient  zeal  and  energy,  unless  the  eye  of  authority  be  con- 
stantly over  it ; a central  board  in  London  with  loc^l  committees  in  the  districts, 
would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

5414.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  on  the  part  of  either  the  master  manufac- 
turers or  the  operatives  to  the  introduction  of  such  a measure  in  the  Legislature?— 
None. 

5415.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  difficulties  would  lie  in  the  way  of  enforcing 
a national  system  of  that  kind,  giving  the  superintending  control  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  leaving  a certain  degree  of  power  in  the  bands  of  local  managers?— 
I think  a plan  on  this  principle  is  exactly  the  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted. 

R.  M.  Muggei'idge,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

5416.  1 OU  are  a Superintendent  of  factories  ? — I am. 

5417.  What  is  your  district  ? — It  extends  from  the  Humber,  including  Hull  and 
that  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  the  Land’s-end  in  Cornwall,  running  through  the 
kingdom  by  Warwickshire  and  Nottingham,  and  including  Nottinghamshire,  Lei- 
cestershire and  Derbyshire,  except  the  extreme  north  of  Derbyshire. 

5418.  Have  you  attended  to  the  state  of  education  in  that  district  ?— It  has 
necessarily  come  before  me,  because  a part  of  the  Factory  Act,  which  I am  to  see 
carried  into  execution,  relates  to  it. 

5419.  In  what  state  have  you  found,  in  point  of  instruction,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturing  population  ? — I have  found  a considerable 
deficiency  in  each. 

5420.  Where  did  you  observe  that  deficiency  most?— More  in  the  north  of 
England  than  in  any  other  part,  as  regards  the  moral  part  of  the  question. 

5421.  In  intellectual  advancement  did  vou  find  the  northern  parts  superior.* 

I think  so. 

.5422.  Do  the  population  appear  to  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  schools  ? They 
are  not. 

5423.  Where  was  this  deficiency  most  observable? — I have  witnessed  it  gene- 
rally throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  smaller  districts  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Devonshire.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
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‘here  is  usually  the  opportunity  of  attendance  at  schools ; but  in  many  of  mv  fac- 
toi-ies  which  are  detached,  there  have  been  no  means  of  sending  the  children  to 
school  ami  the  consequence  is  that  the  manufacturers,  in  almost  every  instance, 
di^chai-ved  those  children  who  are  required  to  attend  school  under  the  Factory 
Reffulation  A ct. 

?,o4.  Is  there  any  hostility  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  either  on  the  part  of 
the^ manufacturers,  or  on  the  part  of  the  people  I think  not,  on  the  part  of  either. 
The  nesilect  of  education  arises  chiefly  from_  indifference,  and  from  many  persons 
Dofhavincf  the  means  if  they  had  the  inclination.  In  some  instances  they  have  not 
the  opportunity  ; but  I fear  it  is  too  frequently  the  ca.se  that  parents  study  rather 
the  raining  as”  much  as  they  can  from  the  earnings  of  the  child,  than  an  attention 
toils  moral  cultivation. 

5425.  They  are  apprehensive  that  they  will  be  deprived  of  the  time,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  labour  of  their  children  ? — Yes. 

15426.  Does  that  arise  from  an  impression,  that  education  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a large  sacrifice  of  time  ? — By  time  and  by  money.  They  reckon  the  money 
thev  have  to  pay  for  the  instruction,  and  the  time  it  takes,  which  possibly  might  be 
occupied  in  labour,  as  loss. 

5427.  If  schools  were  provided  by  Government,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  land  and  the 
building  and  the  outfit  were  given  by  the  State,  and  the  child  not  required  to  attend 
more  than  two  hours  a day,  would  you  apprehend  that  the  same  indifference  would 
continue  ?— I think  not ; but  as  far  as  my  own  iudgment  goes,  I would  make  edu- 
cation compulsory,  from  the  conviction  that  there  is  not  that  due  attention  paid  to 
the  subject  which  it  demands;  and  I think  that  the  inattention  is  confined  to  the, 
class  of  persons  from  ;vhom  crime  usually  proceeds,  because  1 9-20ths  of  the  good 
of  all  ranks  consider  the  education  of  their  children  as  morally  compulsory  now  as 
if  it  were  made  legally  so  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

.5428.  So  that  in  fact  the  compulsion  would  only  fall  upon  that  portion  of  the 
community  who  at  present  resist  that  improvement,  as  they  would  resist  any 
otljerr— As  they  would  resist  any  other  laws  for  their  government  of  a controlling 
nature. 

5429.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  making 
a good  system  of  education  compulsory? — I think  not;  great  caution  would  be 
required,  and  it  would  not  of  course  be  advisable  to  compel  the  parent  to  send  his 
child  to  any  particular  school,  he  should  only  be  compelled  to  hav.e  his  child  edu- 
cated somewhere ; it  is  a compulsion  which  is  felt  already  in  all  classes  of  life  above 
the  lowest  portion. 

5430.  In  proportion  as  education  extended,  would  there  not,  upon  the  principle 
you  have  stated,  be  much  less  objection  on  the  part  of  any  portion  of  the  public  to 
sead  their  children  to  school,  and  consequently,  after  a short  time,  would  not  this 
coaipulsion  be  rendered  to  a great  degree  unnecessary  ? — I think  so. 

5431-  So  that  the  only  evil  to  be  apprehended  would  be  a certain  degree  of  com- 
pulsion e.vercised  against  a small  portion  of  the  population  at  present  ? — I think  so  ; 
possibly  there  are  some,  who  from  mistaken  views,  might  in  the  first  introduction 
of  anything  which  was  compulsory,  be  opposed  to  it.  I think  in  a short  time  they 
would  be  convinced  of  its  utility  and  its  great  advantage. 

5432.,  In  applying  that  principle,  what  species  of  compulsion  would  you  use; 
would  you  adopt  the  principle  of  fine,  or  the  principle  of  indirect  compulsion,  by 
making  education  a qualification  for  certain  situations? — I think  as  far  as  possible, 

1 would  make  education  a test  of  qualification, 

5433-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship,  since  men  are  required  compul- 
sorily to  perform  the  duties  of  jurymen  and  of  magistrates,  to  require  that  they 
should  have  the  qualifications  for  performing  those  duties  well? — No,  I think  it  is 
no  interference  with  personal  liberty,  further  than  that  which  every  good  subject  is 
bound  to  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The  duties  of  magistrates,  and  the 

'^hes  of  jurors,  all  interfere  to  a certain  extent  with  personal  liberty  ; but  it  is  a 
penalty  that  we  pay  for  good  government. 

5434-  The  performance  of  those  duties  is  generally  enforced  by  fine ; would  you 
see  any  difficulty  in  applying  that  description  of  penalty  to  the  enforcement  of  edu- 
cation? Under  certain  restrictions,  because  the  fines  would  fall  upon  the  class 

e t3st  able  to  pay  them  ; and  if  the  alternative  of  non-payment  were  imprison- 
ent,  it  would  be  tantamount  almost  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment. 

303  5435-  Education 
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5435.  Education  being  a benefit,  there  would  be  a favour  conferred  in 
for  the  compulsion  required;  would  not  that  be  also  a diminution  of  the  oE ' 
made  to  compulsory  education? — I lliink  so.  J^ctioiii 

543(>.  By  the  present  law  it  is  required  tliat  the  parent  .should  support  the  child 
physically ; do  not  you  conceive  tlio  obligation  quite  as  strong  to  gNe  him  • 
Icctual  and  moral  nourishment  as  to  give  him  physical? — I do. 

5437.  And  that  if  no  objection  lies  to  the  fomicr,  no  reasonable  obiectifv« 
lie  to  the  latter  ? — I think  not. 

543«.  In  adopting  the  principle  which  you  have  stated,  would  it  not  follow 
a necessary  consequence,  that  Government  should  take  upon  itself  the  obligatioa  of 
providing  proper  education  for  the  ])cople  ? — Certainly ; and  I think  without 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  lower  clu-sscs. 

5439.  In  providing  a sy.stem  of  education  by  the  Government,  ‘the  first  duty  of 
course,  would  be,  to  take  care  that  the  education  was  good ; how  would  vod 
propose  to  attain  that  object? — That  would  so  much  dci)cnd  upon  the  selection  of 
proper  instructors,  that,  after  a time,  I would  choo.se  all  the  teachers  fromasortof 
college,  which  should  be  established  for  their  instruction,  and  to  ensure  uniformitv 

5440.  You  conceive  it,  then,  of  importance  that  the  teachers  should  be  chosen 
after  having  received  a particular  education  j you  would  not  then  rely  simply 
upon  examination  ? — My  object  in  preferring  that  the  teacher  should  be  chosen 
from  a particular  college  is,  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  his  having  received  a good 
education ; because  I have  seen  tickets  given  a,s  vouchers  of  school  attendance 
under  the  Factory  Bill,  in  which  nearly  every  word  was  spelt  wrong  by  the  school- 
master. I have  seen  “ two  hours”  spelt  “ tu.” 

5441.  Do  you  conceive  a system  of  education  carried  on  by  bad  schoolmasters 
to  be  w’orth  anything  ? — Certainly  not. 

5442.  Has  not  it  produced  the  worst  effect  upon  flic  population  in  many  cases? 
— In  many  it  has. 

5443.  Is  it  not  preposterous  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  education  unless  you 
can  first  be  assured  that  the  education  is  good  ? — I think  so. 

5444.  Would  you  require  that  every  sclmol  that  is  established  should  select  its 
teacher  from  the  college  you  proi)oso? — I tliirik  rogiilatioii.s  niiglit  be  framed  under 
which  other  master.s  of  equal  talent  miglit  lie  niado',  but  I think  they  should  be  re- 
quired either  to  have  undergone  examination  at,  or  the  teacher  should  have  been 
educated  in  the  college. 

5445.  Supposing  courses  for  the  education  of  teachers  (courses  of  didactics) 
were  attached  to  universities  and  other  ])ublic  iiistilution.s,  would  you  think  that 
attendance  upon  such  courses,  if  properly  constituted,  would  he  a guarantee  for 
good  instruction? — Yes,  as  attendance  upon  lectures  is  on  the  part  of  those  «lio 
study  for  the  profession  of  physic,  but  always  to  be  followed  by  examination. 

5446.  What  is  the  description  of  the  books  read  in  the  schools  with  which  you  are 
_ acquainted  ? — The  Bible  is  a book  which  is  I believe  universally  read,  but  I am  uot 

aware  that  it  is  expounded  at  all ; I have  not  in  my  exjicricuce  met  with  any  cases 
in  which  the  difficulties  of  particular  jjassages  were  at  all  explained  as  they 
should  be. 

5447'  Is  it  the  only  hook  read  in  these  schools? — No,  they  have  other  books; 
Mrs.  Trimmer’s  work's,  and  others  of  a very  infantile  nature. 

5448-  Do  they  read  the  Bible  right  through?— I believe  right  through,  omitting 
occasional  chapters. 

5449*  you  consider  that  a good  course  of  religious  instruction?— No,  I do 
not ; I would  rather  put  extracts  from  the  Bible  into  their  hands ; but  I 'vou  , 
generally  speaking,  prefer  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  as  a course  of  rdigious 
instruction ; and  I would  certainly  prefer,  that  when  the  Old  Testament  is  rea  , 
passages  should  be  selected  which  the  reader  would  be  likely  to  understand. 

5450.  There  are  some  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  can  scarcely  be  reaa 
aloud;  you  would,  of  course,  omit  those? — I would  prefer  that  such  slioula  e 
omitted. 

.5451-  Has  not  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  without  exposition  in  the  mecbanica 
manner  in  which  you  have  mentioned,  tended  to  produce  a certain 
the  meaning  of  words  generally  ?— I think  very  much  so. 

.5452.  Is  not  that  very  injurious  to  the  young  mind  ?— It  is. 

.5453-  So  that,  morally  as  w-ell  as  intellectually,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  as 
pursued,  is  not  productive  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  hoped  from  it- 
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I thinli  it  is  not  so  productive  of  advantage  as  it  might  be  under  a proper  system  of  R- 

'"ImTyou  would  see  no  impropriety  in  selecting  passages  from  the  Scriptures  ,b„ 

iclSed  to  the  young  minfl  ?— I think  it  is  desirable. 

^ Would  you  call  it  a mutilation  of  the  Scriptures  ? — It  would  very  much 

H nend  upon  the  nature  of  the  passages  selected,  and  the  object  of  the  selection. 

rA-6.  But  the  simple  fact  of  selection  you  would  not  consider  as  such  ?— Not 
for^the  purposes  that  have  been  mentioned. 

'457  Would  you  give  religious  instruction  upon  dogmas  apart  from  the  general 
relfo-ious  instruction  in  the  school?— If  I gave  such  instruction  at  all,  it  should  be 
apart;  but  I would  not  give  it  in  the  school  at  all. 

‘ "Would  you  leave  it  to  the  pastors  in  church  communion  ? — I would. 

5450.  Do  you  think  that,  in  general,  in  the  schools  you  have  visited,  any 
oppStion  would  be  made  to  such  a system  ?— I think  it  would  be  from-  the  fricmls 
of  particular  schools  that  opposition  would  arise  chiefly,  ami  in  places  where  the 
■want  of  schools  is  not  much  felt  at  present. 

5460.  If  such  a system  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  would  you  apprehend 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  population? — Certainly  not;  but  I think  it  is 
necessary  that  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  Government,  because  I think,  if 
only  a portion  was  borne,  and  not  the  wliole,  expectation  of  assistance  from  the 
one^ source  would  give  a great  chock  to  the  other;  but  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  those  who  now  contribute  to  the  voluntary  support  of  schools  would  then 
contribute  to  the  rate. 

5461.  Do  you  rely  much  ii|)on  the  voluntary  system  for  schools? — I think,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  it  has  been  productive  of  considerable  advantage  ; but  I think  it 
does  not  go  half  so  far  as  it  ought  to  do. 

54G2.  Are  there  not,  in  the  voluntary  system,  many  chances  of  intemiption 
and  of  failure  which  would  not  exist  if  there  was  an  education  rate  imposed  upon 
the  country? — Certainly. 

5463.  Would  you  prefer  a general  education  rate  levied  on  the  whole  country, 
and  applied  generally,  or  that  Government  should  supply  a certain  [)ortion  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  schools,  and  that  local  rates  should  b<! 
raised  for  their  support  afterwards  ? — I think  it  would  be  better,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  rate  should  be  made  general. 

5464.  In  that  case,  would  you  give  elementary  education  gratis  to  all  classes, 
or  require  that  all  classes  should  pay  for  it? — I wouUl  give  it  gratis  to  all  clas.scs, 
because  I think  otherwise  it  would  make  an  invidious  distinction  [)etwecn  those 
"who  could  afford  to  pay  and  those  who  could  not. 

5465.  Do  you  apprehend,  from  any  facts  within  your  own  observation,  that  any 
such  distinction  between  rich  ami  poor  would  be  productive  of  injurious  conse- 
quences in  schools  ? — I think  that  in  schools  which  may  bo  established  by  Govern- 
ment, what  may  be  termed  the  rich  would  not  avail  themselves  of  tliom. 

5466.  Would  it  not  he  desirable  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  same  school  ? — Certainly;  the  influence  of  example  would  l)c 
greater,  and  more  likely  to  be  beneficial. 

54^7-  Is  not  that  more  attainable  in  a school  open  to  all  classes  without 
payment  than  if  all  were  to  pay  ? — Certainly  ; wc  have  an  instance  of  that  in  free 
schools,  where  the  influence  of  the  better  clus.s  of  boys  has  been  felt  upon  tbc 
lower  order. 

5468.  Is  it  difficult  to  find  hinds  for  the  building  of  schools  in  the  district  vvitli 
M’hich  you  are  acquainted  ? — Yes ; I believe  in  many  instances  it  is  the  first 
outlay  that  is  the  main  difficulty. 

5469-  Do  you  think  that,  in  such  cases,  Government  ought  to  come  forward 
and  build  the  school  ? — I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

5470-  Would  you  apprehend  that  the  district  would  not  be  able  to  support  the 
school  afterwards  by  assessment  or  fees,  or  otherwise? — By  assessment  tlicy  cer- 
tainly would  j but  not  by  fees  in  many  instances. 

5471.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  in  ease  a general  tax  was  not  adopted,  to 
local  assessment  at  the  discretion  of  the  locality  ? — None. 

5472-  Would  you  recommend  that  that  should  fall  u[>on  the  up[)cr  cUisse.s,  or 
upon  all  classes  indiscriminate] V? — I would,  as  far  as  possible,  relieve  the  lower 
orders. 

5473-  Would  you  prefer  such  an  arrangement  to  the  present  system  of  volun- 
tary subscription  ? — I would. 

630-  304  5474-  IJo 
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5474.  Do  you  think  the  people  themselves  would  prefer  it?_l  u- 
would,  because  those  who  do  now  subscribe  to  scliools  would  have  ^ 
some  way  or  other  of  making  the  same  exertions,  and  it  would*  ia 

tors,  many  persons  who  now  contribute  nothing,  but  who  really  ousht  t* 
their  situation,  foremost  among  the  contributors.  ^ b t to  be,  from 

5475-  Would  it  not  also  excite  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of  th 

every  individual  was  bound  to  contribute  to  it? — It  would.  ®diool,  if 

5476-  Would  you  give  the  management  of  the  school  to  the  nerson. 
tnbuting?— I thrnk  it  desirable,  as  tar  as  iros.sihle,  to  give  the  mnnnJ 

local  body.  “Magememtoa 

,5477.  How  ftir  would  you  extend  their  |)owor;  would  you  give  them  4,  1 ■ 
of  the  master  and  the  choice  of  books  ?— I would  not  as  to  the  choice  f , , “ 
I would  give  them  the  choice  of  the  master,  subject  to  a ccrtain'qualiiication''®’ 
the  education  he  had  received.  ^ k 

.547S.  Supposing  a list  were  published  annually  of  the  masters  whn 
through  a good  Normal  course  of  education,  would  you  allow  the  Incsi  ''***"^ 
to  choose  from  that  list? — I would. 

5470^  Would  it  not  he  advantageous  that  such  list  should  be  circulated 
ally  f--I , ink  it  would  I know  an  instance  i„  which,  after  a ^ 

determined  upon  establishing  a school,  and  had  him., elf  converted  a room  fo  tW 
purpose,  he  had  then  no  competent  master,  and  lie  sent  a younv  man  un  to  SL 
institution  m the  Borough-road,  for  instruction  in  the  method  of  teachinv  and  I* 
was  there  for  some  time.  The  school  remained  for  nearly  three  montte  befor 
the  master  came  down. 

5480.  Is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  which  schools  at  present,  esneciallv  in 
remote  pans  have  to  contend  with,  their  ignorance  of  wlierc  a good  Siastei^an 

income  ' 

5481.  Might  not  an  arrangement  he  nmdo  both  to  raise  the  sakrv  of  the 

maatei,  iiiid  to  give  him  a chance  of  promotion  from  one  school  to  anotiier’-I 
frooif.?.,  al  o'''™  fo‘is«l«<inco  of  a general  arrangement;  because 

in  which  much  ofa  higher  or  lower  character  from  the  neighbourhoods 


,5482.  And  thus  opportunities  might  be  aCFordcd  for  advancing  gradually  to  the 
IS  in  the  art  of  teaching  ?— I think  so.  = o j 


highest  situations 

whnif  ™»‘tcr  of  great  importance,  to 

whn  n selection?— I think  there  should  he  a central  board, 

who  should  superintend  the  general  arrangements  of  the  schools. 

— f do  ’ '‘hPfOve  of  the  appointment  of  a Board  of  national  education  ? 

mentioned,  would  you  give  it  a power  of 
„Kn  y““"“fi schools  ?-I  think  occasional  superintendence 
and  inspection  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

T fhti  ' il  'l®,'*®“S5aiy  for  the  purpose  of  fiirnislling  accurate  reports  ?- 

1 think  so,  and  obtaining  other  information. 

tbl- ^^1  present  in  many  of  the  best  schools, 

nrif  nn1w'*h  inadequately  informed  of  the  improvements  in  education  adopted 
not  only  abroad  hut  even  in  our  own  country  ?-I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

linn  **^1,0'  advantages  arising  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 

remntp  t-  ™™^^^“*2ating  with  facility  any  such  improvements  to  the  most 
lemote  parts  of  the  country  ?— It  would.  ^ 

y°“““8titute  the  Board  of  Education  ?— I would  prefer  that 

tinn  • 1 the  Government,  from  men  who  had  made  educa- 

for  tbp  ^^ridy,  and  whose  names  and  character  would  lie  sufficient  guarantee 

wheiber  n hoiiest  exei'cise  of  their  powers;  and  it  may  be  a questioii, 
S it  L o^L““  ° Majesty^  Ministers  should  not  be  connected 

^^''isable  to  have  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers 
rourtbr  n HI-  i it  not  be  still  better  to  have  a Minister  specih- 

eiilier  of  the  body  connected  with  Parliament  in 

eiUier  House  ?-  I think  it  is  desirable. 

5491  > Might  it  not  be  attached  to  some  offices  of  the  Government  which  at 

present 
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esent  are  not  encumbered  with  duties,  but  are  still  rank  higb  in  the  Cabinet? — 

I might  judicious  that  there  should  also  be  a separate  Board 

of  Station  for  Scotland  and  for  Ireland,  each  communicating  with  the  Board  in 

’Xnd^a^^  under  the  general  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
• p^Yes,  each  being  subject  to  annual  reporting  to  Parliament. 

‘ . . 'W'ith  the  strong  exercise  of  public  opinion  in  this  country,  which  is  likely 

•ncrease  every  day,  and  with  the  control  which  the  Legislature  now  exerts  over 
Vnublic  officers,  would  you  apprehend  any  injurious  results  from  such  a central 
I think  none  could  result  from  it,  considering  how  much  it  must  be  neces- 
garify  ooverned  by  public  opinion  of  its  conduct  and  utility. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  lower  class,  especially  in  your 
district  would  you  apprehend  any  hostility  or  any  Jealousy  to  the  appointment  of 
such  a minister  and  such  a Board  ?— I think  that  those  who  woidd  approve  of  such 
an  institution  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  who  would  object  to  it. 

■)4q6  Would  you  give  this  Board  a superintendence  over  all  classes  of  schools, 
or  limit  them  to  the  schools  they  had  established  themselves?— Limit  them  to  the 
schools  established  by  the  Board.  ^ 

5497-  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  other  schools  reporting  to  them  r — Any 
others  might  solicit  advice  or  assistance  if  they  required  it. 

5498.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  hostility  at  present  to  compulsory  education  in  the 

manufacturing  districts  ? — I do  not  think  the  subject  has  yet  been  brought  sufficiently 
before  the  public ; it  has  not  been  a subject  of  discussion  enough,  to  enable  me  to  give 
a positive  opinion.  _ ^ 

5499.  Does  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  provisions  of  the  Imctory  llcgnlations 
Actupou  this  subject  arise  in  any  way  from  this,  that  the  compulsion  is  not  accom- 
panied with  due  provision  for  the  existence  and  support  of  these  scliools  ? — In  many 
instances  I have  found  it  perfectly  impossible  to  carry  the  Act  into  effect,  as  regards 
schooling,  from  the  absence  of  any  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  such  cases  the 
manufacturer,  to  save  himself,  has  discharged  the  children  who  would  be  suliject 
to  the  school  provisions,  very  unwillingly,  I am  sure,  in  many  instances  that  I know.. 

5500.  It  appears  then  that  such  result  has  arisen  in  a great  degree  from  the 
Legislature  not  having  accompanied  their  injunction  with  the  means  of  carrying 
that  injunction  into  effect? — Precisely  so;  there  should  be  a power  given  to  establish 
those  schools  where  none  exist. 

5501.  If  such  power  were  given  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  provision  wore  ex- 
tended to  all  classes,  would  there  be  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  such  an  arrangement? — I am  certain  that  any  hostility  that  might  arise  would  be 
very  short  lived ; the  benefits  to  society  would  so  soou  become  apparent. 

5502.  Have  you  heard  manufacturers  express  a desire  to  have  educated  children 
for  their  workers  1 — 1 know  many  manufacturers  who  have  for  years  past  main- 
tained schools  entirely  at  their  own  expense  ; they  have  assured  me  that  they  have 
always  found  those  hands  that  were  educated  much  more  orderly  and  much  better 
workpeople  than  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  idleness  in  their  youth. 

5503.  Have  instances  of  this  occurred  in  your  own  experience? — Yes;  I may 
mention  one  mill  at  Loughborough  in  Leicestershire,  where  the  manufacturer,  by 
the  establishment  of  a Sunday  school,  and  having  for  some  years  made  it  compul- 
sory upon  all  who  came  into  his  mill  to  attend  that  school,  has  a very  orderly  set  ot 
workpeople  in  a very  bad  neighbourhood. 

5504.  Has  it  been  found  that  the  want  of  proper  intellectual  cultivation  at 
au  early  period  amongst  the  manufacturing  population  has  rendered  them  inca- 
pable of  receiving  religious  instruction  to  any  great  extent  at  a later  period? — 
I think  so. 

5505*  So  that  the  religious  teacher  labours  under  most  serious  difficulties  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  his  flock  ?— Certainly  ; much  more  than  ho  would  if  they 
Were  better  educated. 

5506.  And  in  many  instances  laws  are  rendered  inoperative  from  the  individuals 
iJpoQ  whom  they  ought  to  operate  intellectually,  not  being  sufficiently  as  well  as 
morally  educated  to  own  their  influence  ? — Certainly. 

5507-  Upon  this  principle,  would  you  not  say  that  Government  and  the  I.egis- 
fi-tiire  and  the  Church  ought  to  be  equally  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  cduca- 
hOQ  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  life? — I have  heard  manv  clergymen  say,  that  they 
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attributed  tire  many  evils  by  which  the  lower  classes  of  persons  are  bes 
to  the  absence  of  a national  course  of  relig  ions  and  moral  instruction 

5508.  Is  not  their  physical  condition  and  their  health  seriously  deterln, 

the  want  of  sufficient  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation? I am  certain  of 

5509.  And  even  the  advantages  they  possess  have  not  been  and  cannot  Hp  i-  4 
to  the  utmost  profit? — No  doubt  of  it,  from  the  bad  habits  and  the  vi  • 
pany  they  are  accustomed  to. 


5510.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  diffusion  of  edurnf 
any  disturbance  of  social  ortler,  or  increase  of  crime  ? — On  the  contrar  F 
satisfied  that  the  community  would  be  better  and  baj)picr. 

5511.  In  addition  to  the  Elementary  schools,  do  you  see  any  difficultv  i 
placing  midcr  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  luliication  Academical  and  Collei^ar 
education?— I think  at  the  commencement  of  the  duties  of  the  Board,  it  shouK 
confined  to  elementary  education;  1 think  the  higher  brunches  of  education  would 
hereafter  arise  out  of  .that. 

5512.  Do  you  think  it  advisuble  tluit  tbc  Board  should  have  the  power  of  teuotl 

ing  and  means  of  inspection  for  that  purpose,  with  reference  to  Academical  and  Col 
iegiate,  as  well  as  Elementary  Education  ?— I should  lie  afraid  at  first  that  it  would' 
be  giving  rather  too  large  powers. 

5513.  Would  you  place  under  their  jurisdiction  in  any  way  Mechanics’ Institutes 
Libraries  and  Galleries,  and  other  institutions  for  the  Subsidiary  Education  of  the 
people  ? — I would. 


5514.  Do  you  see  any  inconvenience  in  requiring  that  the  several  Academies 
and  Colleges  now  existing  by  public  grant  should  iimiually  report  to  the  Board?— 
None,  where  they  existed  on  public  grants  and  [luhlic  money. 

55'1.5-  -And  that  such  regions  should  be  annually  communicated  to  the  public  for 
their  information,  and  to  those  Academics  in  return  for  theirs  ?— Yes. 

.55 Bo  you  sec  any  difficulty  in  extending  informations  to  the  Senatus  of  the 
universities  ? — None,  under  certain  restrictions. 

55 1 7-  B it  not  well  known  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  the  Legis* 
lature  labours  in  our  country,  i.s  the  condition  of  our  j)oIilical  Statistics? — Yes,  and 
the  desire  to  remedy  this,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Statistical  Society,  under 
the  influence  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  S[)ring  Rice.  I believe  statistics  are  less 
understood  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 

5518.  Are  not  Education  Statistics  in  as  bad  a po.sition  as  any  other  branch  of  the 
science  ? — 1 think  so. 

5519*  Would  not  the  proposed  arrangement  in  some  degree  lay  the  foundation  of 
a more  correct  and  extended  arrangement  of  that  branch  of  the  science? — I have 
no  doubt  of  it,  constituted  as  I believe  the  Board  would  be. 

5520.  And  so  far  would  be  of  most  serious  advantage  to  the  whole  country? — 
1 think  so.  ^ ^ 


Jovis,  27*  die  Auguati,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


William  Knight,  Esq.,  ll.  d.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

5521.  IN  returning  to  the  course  of  education  that  should  be  pursued  by  the 
Middle  classes,  does  it  strike  you  that  there  is  at  present  a great  deficiency  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Physical  Sciences  ? — I have  given  my  opinion  upon  that  head  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  I recollect  nothing  to  add  upon  the  subject. 

5p2.  Do  you  think  that  the  study  of  Drawing  and  the  application  of  .drawmg 
to  the  useful  arts  should  be  more  encouraged  in  the  education  of  the  Middle 
classes  in  the  schools  in  which  they  usually  receive  instruction  ? — I 001  of  opinion 
that  drawing  is  an  art  which  most 'children  are  anxious  to  learn,  and,  when  they 
have  opportonities,  attempt  very  early  ; that  it  is  an  effort  to  put  the  imitative  faculty 
of  the  mind  in  action ; that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  encourage  this;  auu 
that  for  all  classes  it  forms  an  useful  recreation,  at  least,  if  not  an  employment. 

’ ' /•fuiceive 
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conceive  its  utility  with  regard  to  the  human  mind  to  consist  in  the  habits  ol 
attention  and  minute  observation  which  are  formed  with  regard  to  external  objects. 

5523.  Might  it  not  be  developed  to  a much  greater  extent  in  the  higher  depart  - 
ments of  education,  particularly  with  reference  to  professional  objects  ? — I think  that 
itmifht;  and  I know  no  rank  to  which  it  is  not  useful,  upon  the  general  [)rinciplcs 
which  I have  stated  in  the  last  answer. 

5524.  Would  yoix  extend  that  remark  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Arts? — 
I cannot  say  that  I could  extend  it  to  other  brandies  of  the  arts  in  the  same 
de-yree  as  to  drawing ; many  children  receive  great  plea.sure  from  modelling  in 
clay,  where  circumstances  allow  of  it;  many  delight  in  making  edbrts  in  mimic 
arcliitecture.  The  taste  for  music,  however,  is  so  early  developed  in  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  that  in  practice  it  comes  soon  to  supersede  auy  exertions  made 
to  receive  instructions  in  the  other  hue  arts. 

5525.  Have  you  observed  in  the  Scotch  Universities  the  application  of  the  study 
of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  interpretation  or  ilhistration  of  classical  literature  ? — In  tlie 
university  in  which  I was  educated,  I received  in  the  second  year  of  the  college 
course,  instructions  in  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  wdiich  necessarily  led 
lo  inquiries  with  regard  to  ancient  sculpture  and  architecture. 

5526.  Had  you  oiiportuiiitics  in  tlic  University  for  the  cultivation  of  the  I’inc 
Arts;  were  there  any  means  of  giving  information  relative  to  ancient  Sculpture  and 
Architecture? — Excepting  books  of  plates,  no  other  means  were  employed. 

5527.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  such  small  collections  not  only 
for  the  Universities  but  for  Classical  schools,  as  might  furnish  opportunities  of 
constant  comparison  between  the  arts  of  antiquity  and  those  of  modem  times  ? — 
I see  considerable  advantage  in  every  teacher  of  classical  literature  being  provided 
with  models  of  such  tem[)les  as  those  of  Tcntyra,  Athens,  Agrigeiitum  and 
Psestura,  and  with  casts  of  some  of  the  chtfs  d'ccuvren  of  Greek  .sculi)turc. 

5528.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  does  not  the  student  encounter  great  dilli- 
culties  in  understanding  the  construction  of  the  buildings  of  antiquity;  for  in- 
stance, the  theatre,  circus,  amphitheatre,  and  even  of  the  temple  ? — He  docs;  which 
inconvenience  nothing  can  obviate  but  cither  plates  or  figures  upon  a largo  scale, 
or  what  is  far  preferable,  models,  which,  from  late  improvements,  can  be  incide 
at  a cheap  rate. 

5529.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  popular 
character  in  this  country,  that  there  should  be  greater  attention  paid  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts? — I do  ; particularly  with  a view  to 
the  population  of  our  cities.  The  only  opposing  remark  which  has  occurred  to 
me  is,  that  no  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  in  the 
arts  ought  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  withdraw  regard  from  objects  of  far  greater 
importance  in  literature  and  science. 

5530-  Would  you  coiitcniphitc  any  difficulty  in  making  Drawing  and  a certain 
knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts  a portion  of  education  generally? — I sec  nut  the 
smallest  objection  to  its  becoming  a part  of  education ; it  has  boon  carried  by 
many  teachers  of  late  years  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  a considcvahlc  extent. 

553^-  Would  you  recommend  that  Music,  or  at  least  singing,  shouhl  ho 
taught  in  every  school  ? — In  answering  that  question,  much  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  a country.  In  Scotland  we  have  a iiatiomil  music, 
probably  in  part  the  consequence  of  a mountainous  country.  This  is  com- 
municated from  one  generation  to  another,  on  a plan  which  certainly  cannot,  bo 
said  to  be  connected  with  schools.  In  Germany,  where  all  the  population, 
both  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parts,  forms  probably  the  most  musical  nation 
m the  world,  schools  for  this  purpose  arc  common,  and  mu.sic  is  taught  in  the 
gieater  number  of  the  other  schools  of  that  country  ; and,  in  fact,  forms  a regular 
part  of  what  may  be  called  the  discipline  of  the  school.  In  Scotland,  the  .school- 
master is  very  often  the  precentor  in  the  parish  church,  and  frequently  gives 
mstructions  to  a class  of  voluntary  scholars  in  the  simple  church  tunes  which  are 
Presbyterian  worship.  Before  and  after  the  Reformation,  inu.sic- 
^hools  were  kept  up  by  the  magistrates  in  some  of  the  larger  citlc.s  of  Scotland. 

us  one  continued  for  about  two  centuries  in  Aberdeen,  and  was  only  left  off 
years  ago,  from  the  increase  of  voluntary  teacliers  of  music  in  that 

^ 5532.  What  is  the  usual  rate  at  which  this  instruction  is  given  in  Scotland  ? — 
ery  cheap,  as  in  all  other  cases ; a few  shillings  for  a quarter’s  instruction. 

3 P 2 5533.  Scotland 
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5533-  Scotland  then  offers  great  facilities  for  acquirina  it  ^ t 
that  it  does.  ° ^ 01  opinio^ 

^ 5534-  Do  you  think  that  England  and  Ireland  present  difficultip.  r.  n • 
duction  of  sucli  a branch  of  education? — I think  that  Ireland  n 
facilities  with  Scotland  from  the  nature  of  its  national  music 
nearly  the  san»e  with  that  of  the  Scotch.  In  England  l’  forese 
arising  chiefly  from  the  want  of  education  on  other  subjects.  ^ ‘^'^stacles, 

5.535-  In  "'hat  way  would  the  deficiency  of  education  in  Eno-lanil 
against  the  teaching  of  singing  ?— England  is  a country  which,  beintr 
flat,  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  original  or  national  music,  with  the  ^ 
of  particular  districts.  Hence  the  music  in  many  parts  is  chieflv 
educational  acquirement;  and  tlie  want  of  tuition  at  regular  schools  i T )! 
nature  of  the  church  service,  where  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  f ^5^ 
in  practice  to  banish  singing,  or  reduce  it  to  a subordinate  place  would  aci 
opposing  circumstances.  In  a country  parish  church  in  Scotland ’all  as  in  T ^ 
many,  join  in  the  singing  ; in  a rural  congregation  in  England,  the  Imver  rant 
do  not  all  join,  but  only  a part. 

5536.  But  if  it  were  combined  willi  a good  system  of  education,  that  diffin.lt. 
would  vanish? — It  undoubtedly  would. 

,5537-  Do  you  tliinlc  that  Music  has  a considerable  effect  in  hiimaaizim.  ihf 
manners  and  habits  of  the  lower  classes,  and  giving  them  an  aoTe?ablp 
occupation  in  their  intervals  of  relaxation? — When  one  looks  at  the  vreat 
numbers  of  the  English  population  who  spend  a great  part  of  their  days  in  the 
alehouse,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  something  were  done  to  give  them 
musical  education,  even  as  a partial  means  of  withdrawing  them  from  what  ii 
altogether  sensual. 


55.38.  In  a religious  point  of  view,  do  you  not  think  it  would  also  be  of 
considerable  benefit.? — All  religious  worship  has  connected  itself  with  musical 
sounds,  and  therefore  a knowledge  of  music  mu.st  be  beneficial. 

5539-  1^0  you  apprehend  much  difficulty  in  finding  masters  capable  of  teaching 
music  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — Were  .schools  founded  for  music  alone,  whic£ 
1 should  conceive  to  bo  the  jireferable  plan,  I do  not  apprehend  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  masters  for  them,  particularly  after  the  la[)so  of  a few  years;  but  if 
the  schoolmaster,  teaching  many  other  subjects,  wore  also  to  give  instruction  in 
music,  and  that  to  an  extent  beyond  what  is  required  in  the  church  service,  I con- 
ceive this  difficulty  would  be  increased. 

5540*  ^^oiikl  not  that  be  in  a great  degree  obviated  by  a good  course  of 
Normal  instruction  giving  the  teacher  such  a knowledge  of  music  as  would  be 
sufficient  at  least  for  the  wants  of  liis  scholars? — I am  of  opinion  that  a Normal 
school  for  musical  education  alone  would  be  of  the  highest  utility,  and  would  very 
speedily  become  popular. 

^ 5541*  Would  you  not  consider  it  a proper  subject  of  study  in  addition  to  others 
in  a general  Normal  school  ? — I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  not  be 
so,  for  the  following  reason;  that  the  teacher  in  the  Normal  school  would  require 
•qualmcations  of  so  high  a kind,  that  if  those  were  obtained,  any  musical  qualifi- 
cation must  be  overlooked. 


5.542.  Would  you  make  singing  a portion  of  the  general  education  of  the 
country;  that  is  obligatory  upon  every  school? — I .should  think  it  improper  to 
make  anything  connected  with  music  compulsory,  and  for  an  obvious  reason,  all 
have  not  a musical  ear ; and  those  who  possess  that  faculty  have  it  in  very  different 
degrees. 

5543-  Dnl  you  would  provide  means  for  it  as  far  as  possible,  either  in  elemen* 
tary  schools  or  in  others  specifically  destined  to  such  purpose  ? — Yes. 

5544-  In  the  universities  of  Scotland,  is  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences 

much  attended  to? — In  each  of  the  colleges  of  Scotland  there  is  a professor  of 
natural  philosophy,  who  is  in  general  the  oldest  professor  of  physical  science 
upon  the  foundation.  In  most  of  the  universities  there  are  professors  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry,  who  are  of  later  foundation  than  the  professors  of  natural 
philosophy.  ‘ 

T n portion  of  the  course  usually  precede  Mental  Philosophy  ?— 

in  alt  the  colleges  of  Scotland,  those  of  Aberdeen  excepted,  the  plan  of  the 
middle  ages  is  followed,  of  making  logic  and  metaphysical  science  precede  in- 
struction 
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struction  in  natural  philosophy.  At  the  Reformation,  the  curriculum  of  the 
universities  of  Protestant  countries  underwent  very  little  change.  In  Marischal 
Colleo-e,  Aberdeen,  an  alteration,  which  placed  natural  philosophy  before  moral 
philosophy,  was  made  in  the  year  1753,  and  was  afterwards  followed  in  King’s 
College*,  Aberdeen  5 it  has  not  yet  been  followed  in  any  other  of  the  Scottish 
universities.  This  change  proceeded  partly  upon  the  principle  tiiat  the  moral 
sciences  formed  a higher  class  of  study  tlian  the  natural ; and  that,  in  particular, 
loffic  required  for  its  successful  cultivation  a knowledge  of  ail  branches  of  .science, 
previously  to  entering  upon  it.  The  members  of  Marischal  College  published 
this  improved  plan  of  education  in  1755,  with  the  reasons  for  the  change  at 
length. — [T/ic  fVilnes^  delivered  in  the  same.'] — Another  reason  for  placing  moral 
and  metaphysical  science  last,  in  a curriculum  of  college  education,  is  founded 
upon  the  fact,  that  by  that  arrangement,  with  regard  to  all  students  intended  for 
the  church,  the  subject  of  the  last  year  of  study  is  more  akin  to  theology  than  to 
natural  philosophy. 

5546.  Has  this  arrangement  in  practice  been  found  advantageous? — It  has 
been  found  very  advantageous  in  practice. 

5547.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  other  institutions,  or  is 
there  anything  particular  in  the  situation  and  character  of  the  Aberdeen  Colleges 
that  requires  such  arrangement? — I do  not  know  of  any  particular  difficulties. 
I may  add,  that  in  an  improved  curriculum  of  university  education,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  unite  some  instruction  with  regard  to  the  rules  of  evidence  followed 
in  the  different  sciences,  previous  to  the  consideration  of  those  sciences  themselves ; 
and  that  the  curriculum  be  so  planned,  as  that  during  every  year  of  u college 
course,  except  the  first,  the  student  may  have  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  subjects 
of  literature,  and  of  science  both  physical  and  moral.  The  error  of  the  plan  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  is  still  continued  in  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe, 
appears  to  be  founded  in  the  mistaken  view  that  the  arts  of  logic  and  reasoning, 
the  processes  of  thought,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  can  be  properly  un- 
derstood before  the  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  laws  is  even  commenced.  In 
teaching  classes  of  natural  philosophy,  I have  always  found  it  necessary  to  spend 
the  first  week  of  the  course  in  giving  instructions  on  the  modes  of  reasoning  pur- 
sued in  the  physical  scieuces,  on  the  mental  idols  which  embarrass  our  modes  of 
thinking  and  expressing  our  knowledge,  on  analysis  and  synthesis,  &c.  It  ha.s 
been  for  a long  time  a subject  of  complaint  with  many,  that  in  England,  educated 
men,  particularly  in  the  medical  profession,  from  the  want  of  any  regular  instruc- 
tion in  metaphysical  knowledge,  are  very  liable  to  be  misled  by  opinions  teudino: 
to  materialism. 


554S-  You  think  it  would  be  desirable,  in  all  departments  and  grades  of  edu- 
cation, that  the  pupil  should  know  something  of  the  nature  of  his  mind  and  its 
operations? — As  far  as  it  can  be  communicated  to  him,  I certainly  do  ; and  for 
this  purpose,  I know  no  better  way  of  giving  a young  child  a notion  of  tlic  thinking 
principle  within  him,  than  an  answer  in  Dr.  Watts’s  Catechism;  it  is  the  second 
question : “ How  do  you  know  that  you  have  a soul  ? — Because  I find  something 
in  me  that  can  think  and  know,  can  wi.sh  and  desire,  can  rejoice  and  be  sorry, 
^hich  my  body  cannot  do.” 


5549*_  Do  you  consider  that  the  courses  of  Metaphysics  in  England  are  low  a 
^ mental  philosophy  originated  by  Locke  was  after 
extended,  and  freed  from  many  errors  by  Reid,  Beattie 
in  ^°d  other  Scottish  writers.  Any  instruction's  upon  moral  science  givei 
as  universities  have  neglected  too  much  those  improvements,  as  wcl 

catif>r^  German  writers  ; hence  the  want  of  extensive  edu 

Eno-lnJ^  metaphysical  science  is  a striking  defect  in  the  present  universities  0 
deprfe  I particular  tends  to  place  those  educated  at  them  in  a grea 

which  hypotheses  of  the  day,  particularly  tlio.s 

connPM  or  which  do  not  ascend  higher  than  endeavouring  t 

power  principle  of  organized  beings  those  agencies  of  clectricj 

that  all  principal  discoveries  of  modem  times.  I conceiv 

attempts  (and  they  are  numerous")  narrow  irrcatlv  the  field  of  nbilr 


thatall  uiscuveries  01  moaem  limes. 

soDhirni  (and  they  are  numerous)  narrow  greatly  the  fn 

exceedinlf^  — phenomena  of  the  thinking  principle,  a 
630  ^ ^ to  true  science, 


3 3 


field  of  philo- 
and  are  hence 

5550.  D( 


fV.  Knight,  Esq 

LL.D. 
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ir.  Knisrlu,  l-sq.,  55r>^-  that  Meta])liysical  study  tends  to  elevate  and 

t't.n.  the  character,  botli  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  individual  and 

must  have,  if  extensively  cultivated,  a most  valuable  effect  upon  the 

27  August  1835.  3^  nation? — Decidedly  so.  With  regard  also  to  an  exact  knowledge 

physical  sciences,  they  arc  better  undorstootl,  at  the  end  of  a college  co  ° • 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nictiiphysical  knowledge  which  has  been  atu’^  d° 
and  upon  which  their  first  principles  rest.  On  reviewing  the  lives  of  the 
men  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  seems  impossiblf^'^f 
to  believe  that  they  ovvc{!  a part  of  their  elevated  characters  to  the  greater  att^ 
tion  paid  in  those  times  to  such  logical  and  metaphysical  knowleclo-e  as  was  th'^" 
taught,  and  which,  however  inferior  to  what  has  been  since  attained  to  produ/d 
its  effect  by  constituting  a great  share  of  their  education.  In  proportion  as  nh  • 
sical  science  has  improved,  the  cultivation  of  moral  is  required  to  balance^d 
assist  its  effects  on  the  mind.  Here  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  fallen  sreadv 
behind  in  their  courses  of  study  j Dublin  has  not,  but  advanced  with  equ^stem 
in  both  the  moral  and  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  present  age,  those  who  are 
exclusive  votaries  of  physical  science  seem  to  entertain  the  notion  (which  laanv 
of  them  have  not  hesitated  to  express  strongly),  that  a knowledge  of  matter  alone^ 
and  of  the  great  utilities  to  the  comfort  and  civilization  of  nations  to  which  ibat 
knowledge  conducts,  ought  to  form  the  greater  part  of  education ; a notion  which 
I consider  to  be  as  erroneous  as  that  of  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
Greece,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  physical  science  of  their 
day,  despised  altogether  any  researches  into  matter. 

5551:  The  tendency  of  this  age  being,  in  consequence  of  its  great  devotion  to 
mechanical  science,  rather  to  the  mechanical  and  the  practical  of  life,  would  you 
not,  as  in  some  degree  a counterpoise  to  such  tendency,  make  mental  science,  in  its 
various  branches,  an  integral  part  of  education  ? — I have  been  strongly  impressed 
for  many  years  past  with  the  necessity  of  that  principle. 

5552.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  introducing  it  to  the  attention  of  a child 
even  at  an  early  period.^ — I sec  no  objection  whatever  to  a well  informed  school- 
master, who  himself  had  passed  through  an  university  class  of  metaphysical  science, 
modelling-  a great  part  of  his  iustmctioiis,  even  to  his  youngest  pupils,  according 
to  plans  which  his  knowledge  of  the  mental  .sciences  would  indicate  to  him.  This, 
too,  forms  an  important  reason  for  insisting  that  all  schoolmasters  should  have 
studied  these  sciences  at  college. 

5553-  Ho  you  think  a certain  portion  of  these  .sciences  an  appropriate  study  for 
class  of  life  as  well  as  for  every  age? — I certainly  do. 

5554-  You  think  an  education,  to  be  a really  good  one,  should  give  not 
only  a certain  knowledge  of  physical,  but  also  of  metaphysical  sciencel- 
Yes;  doing  equal  justice,  if  possible,  with  both,  consistently  with  all  the 
lights  of  the  present  time,  so  as  to  give  to  every  brauch  its  fair  share  of 
influence. 

5555-  Ho  you  consider  a fair  combination  of  these  various  studies  an  advan- 
tage  ? — Undoubtedly ; just  as  a person  will  understand  the  English  language 
and  grammar  better  if  he  be  acquainted  with,  the  grammar  of  other  languages,  or 
as  a person  wull  understand  the  science  of  natural  philosophy  better  if  he  be 
acquainted  with  chemistry  and  natural  history;  all  the  knowledge  of  man  con- 
stituting, in  fact,  when  considered  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  but  one  science,  as 
Cicero  has  expressed  in  his  celebrated  passage,  “ Omnes  artes  qu®  ad  huma- 
nitatem  pertinent,”  &c. 

5556-  Do  you  think  that  if  education  were  properly  classed,  there  would  be 
sufficient  time  for  application  to  these  several  branches? — 1 cannot  see  any  e 
ciency  of  time,  under  proper  regulations. 
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Veneris,  die  Augustif  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQ.  m the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  called  in  j and  Examined. 

5557*-  YOU  are  a Professor  in  the  East  India  College  of  Hayleybury? — Yes. 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  History. 

5558*.  How  long  have  you  been  so? — I was  appointed  in  February. 

5559**  You  were  professor  in  King’s  College  previously  to  that  period  ? — Yes. 

5560*-  Were  you  professor  since  the  first  moment  of  its  establishment  No ; 

I succeeded  Mr.  Senior.  I am  the  only  professor  who  has  given  lectures  there. 

5561*.  At  what  period  was  the  East  India  College  established? — It  has  been 
established  about  30  years. 

5562*.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  col- 
Igtfe? — The  college  consists  of  tlie  principal,  the  members  of  the  council,  the 
assistant  professors  and  teachers.  The  members  of  the  council  are  six,  and  they 
have  the  government  of  the  college  in  subordination  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Board  of  Control ; the  principal  having  the  casting  vote  in  the  council,  and 
certain  duties  connected  with  a general  superintendence.  The  Council,  as  a body, 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  place,  and  for  the  expenditure  of  all  monies 
received ; has  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  to  be  afterwards  approved  by  the 
Directors. 

5563*.  By  whom  are  the  professors  appointed  ? — By  the  Court  of  Directors, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  by  the  late  Act,  and  when 
once  permanently  apjrointed  members  of  the  Council  they  are  not  removable, 
except  upon  sentence  by  the  visitor,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

5564*.  By  whom  are  they  paid  ? — By  the  East  India  Company. 

5565*.  What  is  the  average  of  their  fixed  salaries  ? — The  salary  of  a professor 
is  500 1.  a year,  his  connuons,  and  a house.  The  assistant  professors  have  400/., 
and  the  teachers  have  any  .sums  which  are  rdlottcd  to  them ; actually,  they  have  all 
400L 

.5566*.  Do  the  students  pay  fees  to  the  professors  in  addition  to  these  salaries? 
—No;  the  students  pay  100  guineas  each,  but  that  goes  to  tlic  general  expenses  of 
the  college. 

5567*.  How  many  profes.sors  arc  there? — There  arc  six  professors,  including 
the  principal ; three  assistant  professors,  and  two  teachers. 

5568*.  The  college  is  separated  into  two  great  departments,  the  Oriental  and 
the  European.  What  are  the  number  of  professors  appointed  to  the  Oriental 
department  ? — There  are  five  altogether ; there  is  one  professor,  with  two  assist- 
ants and  two  teachers. 

5569*.  The  principal  object  of  the  institution  is  to  educate  for  the  wiitcrshi[>s  in 
the  East  Indies  ? — To  give  a sort  of  professional  education  to  the  young  writers. 

5570*  Is  the  Oriental  department  therefore  the  principal  object? — When  the 
college  was  first  instituted  the  declared  object  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was,  to 
provide  a good  European  education,  and  to  provide  such  a foundation  of  oriental 
learning  as  might  enable  them  to  complete  themselves  when  they  went  to  India, 
and  they  have  never  pretended  to  finish  them  in  oriental  languages,  so  as  to  enable 
them,  without  further  education,  to  undertake  their  duties.  • 

557 i*-  How  is  the  European  department  divided  ?—^It  consists  of  a classical 
department,  with  two  professors,  and  a mathematical  department,  with  a professor 
and  his  assistant ; one  professor  of  law,  and  another  of  political  economy  and 
tstory ; but  I do  not  know  wliy  these  tsvo  last  should  be  considered  more  Euro- 
pean than  Oriental.  They  constitute  a sort  of  middle  division. 

Is  the  whole  of  this  course  obligatory  upon  every  student? — The  whole 
. E^^opean  course  is  obligatory,  and  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  students  that 
should  learn  certain  oriental  languages,  in  all  cases  two. 

5573*-  What  period  does  it  take  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  this  course? — To 
P ss  properly  through  the  whole  of  this  course,  it  would  take  two  years,  but  the 
3°'  3 P 4 time 


Richard  Jo7tcs. 
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llc\.  Richard  Jones,  time  u-iiiclj  the  students  stay  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  certain  rew  1 ' 

East  India  Company,  so  that  very  few  of  them  complete  their  wlfolp*"'””* 

seems  to  have  been  an  object  that  a nraii  shoiiltl  go  out  at  as  earlv  an 
sible,  in  order  that  they  may  get  liomo  as  soon  as  iiossible-  and  a reanl 
by  which  any  student  at  the  ago  of  l8,  if  the  council  certify  that  lie"!!  *?? 
India,  may  go  out  after  one  year’s  residence.  Wlien  tliat  rciniiation  “ 
declared  that  the  ultimate  test  should  rciimin  as  before,  Ihcrtlore 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  let  any  niati  go  out  to  India,  who  beino- °IT' 
after  one  year’s  residence,  pass  the  ultimate  teat.  It  is  a very  low  test  and  ih 
a very  great  proportion  do  go  out  at  i8,  passing  a very  low  test.  ’ 

r,r>74*-  Do  you  think  tlntn  that  the  period  of  two  years  is  iiwdeonalr: 
think  that  two  years  would  he  no  more  than  adequate  for  a full  Fuvnnol,  j ^ 
lion,  and  a foundatiou  of  an  Oriental  one.  'Flic  Oriental  professors 
more  time  to  complete  the  Oriental  cducalion  of  the  student,  to  an  esteniTt 
would  make  it  mmecessary  to  liavc  furlher  instruction  in  India  before  thev  mt.  j 
on  oHicial  duties.  ^ «inerea 

5575“-  Are  they  required  to  [lass  through  the  whole  European  deoartuifn, 
before  they  enter  upon  tlio  Oriental  ?-No  ; tlioy  begin  the  Oriental  the  da,  thr. 
enter  the  college  ; Ibc  two  courses  go  on  sinuilUineously.  ^ ^ 

5.57C*-  Supiiosing  the  Oriental  course  were  altogether  excluded,  would  mu 
think  that  the  period  of  two  years  would  be  sufficient  to  iiass  throusli  the  Eumnran 
course  pursued  in  the  college  ? — Ample.  ^ 

5577*-  At  what  age  do  the  students  generally  enter?— They  may  enler  at  ifi 

and  in  practice  they  generally  enter  at  17;  they  cmiiiot  enter  before  16,  orafterso’ 
557b  ■ Is  there  any  examination  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  admission?— 
I es  ; they  arc  obliged  to  bring  up  two  Latin  books  and  the  Greek  Testament  and 
to  be  able  to  work  aritlmiclic  as  far  as  fractious.  It  is  generally  thought  that  this 
preliminary  is  very  much  too  low,  that  the  elliciciicy  of  the  place  would  have 
been  much  increased  by  some  plan  like  that  lately  adopted  by  Ttinitj  Collese 
Lsmbndge,  which  now  deinands  a much  higher  prcliiiiiiiary  e.\ainination. 

. 5579*-  If  this  higher  |)reliminary  test  were  dcinaiidcd,  do  you  think  that  the 
time  allotted  for  pa,ssiiig  through  the  Europciui  course  might  he  abridged  r— Yes,  it 
might  he,  to  a certain  extent. 

_ 5.7^0  ’.  I he  prcliininiiry  test  being  so  low,  i.s  it  not  found  in  practice  that  there 
IS  a very  great  diversity  in  the  acquirements  as  well  a.s  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
students  ivho  pro.scnt  tiienisolvcs  furudmission  ? — Unquestionably;  about  oue-lifth, 
upon  the  average,  are  rejected  at  the  preliminary. 

‘'‘‘'“1“"'  test?— Even  with  that  low  tc,st. 

5582  . A considerable  portion  then  of  tlic  time  of  the  professors,  whiclishould’ 
be  dedicated  to  advrincing  them  to  higher  Imuiches,  must  of  course  be  spent  io 
dcmeiitary  education  — The  fact  is,  that  when  they  come  in  so  ill-prepared,  the 
iiuropcan  education  miist  be  considered  a.s  all  l)ut  hopc!e.ss  ; instances  occur  of 
men  lejccted  at  tlie  preliminary  examination,  afterwards  passing  a verv  fair  Euro- 
pean examination,  but  they  are  rare. 

found,  in  elfccr,  that  many  present  themselves  with  much  higher 

qualihcaUons  than  those  you  have  just  tnenlioned  ?— Unquestionably. 

5504  • And  that  no  injury  could  result  to  the  institution,  or  to  the  number  of 
candidates  who  would  present  themselves  for  admission,  if  a much  higher  test  were 
required  r— Certainly  no  injury  vvha'tever.  This  would  result,  that  some  men  that 
now^  come  into  the  institution  never  would  be  admitted,  and  it  would  be  a very 
good  re.sult. 

558.5*-  Is  it  found,  in  consequence  of  this  low  test,  that  in  the  after  progr^s  of 
the  students  there  is  a very  great  inequality  ?— Enormous.  .1  suppose  there  is  no 
greater  inequality  in  the  intellectual  acquirements  of  men  in  any  place  in  the  world 
than  in  liayleybury. 

5^6*.  i\re  the  students  presented,  or  is  any  person  who  may  wish  it  allow^ 

to  otter  himself  a candidate  for  admission  ?— The  iiatronage  of  the  civil  service  m 
India  IS  a.t  present  vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  they  have  hitherto  ap- 
pointed who  they  please  to  Hayleybury ; if  they  passed  the  test,  they  came  in.  All 
that  IS  required  is  a nomination  by  a director;  but  by  the  last  Act  considemble 
alteration  is  made  in  that  respect. 

5587*.  How  has  this  patronage  been  exercised  ?— No  doubt  the  patronage, 
ujion  tile  whole,  has  been  fairly  exercised  ; but  still  under  that  system,  there  nave 
occurred  instances  of  nominations  Mdiich  were  to  be  regretted.  ^ 

^ 5588*.  what 
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What  impi'oveinents  would  you  suggest  in  the  mode  o’f  nomination  ? — JXQ\.likhirdJoncs. 

Th  tnoint  has  already  been  decided  on  by  more  com[)etent  authorities,  and  plans  

^ the  subject  are  in  contemplation,  one  result  of  wliidi  will  probably  be  the  dving  August  1835. 
°D  Hayleybury  altogether.  If,  however,  that  college  were  continued,  and  findi- 
*^^ualW  were  called  on  for  a plan  of  nomination  which  would  interfere  least  with 
the  patronage  of  the  directors,  and  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the  public  service, 

I should  perhaps  suggest  that  whenever  four  -writerships  became  vacant,  five  nomi- 
nations to  the  college  should  take  place.  The  average  number  going  out  half- 
early  would  be  20;  and  as  there  would  be  25  nominees,  20  would  succeed,  and 
the  lit  five  should  have  cadetships. 

^589*.  Is  there  any  military  education  given  ? — There  is  no  direct  military  edu- 
cation given. 

5590*.  The  students  live  in  the  Colleger — They  have  rooms,  and  are  boarded 
in  the  college. 

5591*  professors? — Yes,  all  but  one;  the  law  professor  has  always 

been  considered  non-resident;  it  has  been  an  object  to  secure  some  barrister  from 


lOwu. 

5592*.  Writers  are  not  eligible  to  the  situations  in  India  till  they  have  passed 
through  this  course? — No. 

5593*-  goodness  to  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  course 

of  education  ? — I will  put  in  a summary  by  Dr.  Patten,  the  principal.  It  is  dated 
as  far  back  as  31  May  1 826,  some  alterations  have  since  taken  place  which  are  not 
noticed  in  it. 


\TIie  Witness  delivered  in  the  samc.'\ 

5594*.  In  the  department  of  Mathematics,  do  the  students  advance  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  science? — Not  to  the  highest;  it  has  been  considered  that  they  have 
not  time  for  a very  extensive  mathematical  education.  They  all  learn  tlic  elements 
of  pure  mathematics,  and  those  who  stay  long  are  taught  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics applicable  to  natural  philosophy.  ' 

5595*.  What  is  the  course  of  classical  studies  ? — The  examination  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  as  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

5596*.  How  far  do  they  proceed  in  the  study  of  law? — The  present  professor  of 
law  lectures  the  students  during  the  whole  of  their  residence,  mid  does  as  much  as 
is  to  be  done  by  two  lectures  a week  during  the  time  that  they  stay ; of  course  that 
obliges  him  to  confine  himself  to  general  principles. 

5597*.  History  and  Political  Economy  are  united? — They  arc. 

5598*.  Of  course  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  with  that  department? 
—I  am. 

5599*.  How  many  hours  do  you  give  in  the  week  to  lectures  upon  these  subjects? 
—In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  college  five  hours,  two  liours  each  to  two  das.ses  of 
political  economy,  and  one  to  one  on  history. 

5600*.  Is  the  course  on  History  one  of  a general  nature,  or  is  it  confined  to  uiiy 
particular  portions  of  history? — It  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  professor. 

5601*.  Is  it  required,  previous  to  entering  upon  this  class,  that  the  students 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  Ancient  History? — No,  it  is  not;  the  fact,  however, 
IS,  that  the  classical  professor  generally  takes  care  to  see  that  they  go  through  some 
course  of  reading  upon  that  subject. 

5602*.  Is  your  course  of  History  accompanied  with  Statistics  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy?— The  ordinary  plan  has  been  that  the  second  term  should  be  lectures  in 
history,  and  the  two  senior  terms  in  political  economy,  and  I have  reversed  it. 

5603*.  Have  you  incorporated  in  the  course  the  particular  portions  of  Political 
Economy  which  you  wish  to  treat? — Yes,  I have  only  gone  through  one  half  course, 
but  the  course  I am  now  pursuing  is  the  application  of  political  economy  to  the 
economical  condition  of  India. 

\ 5604*  Why  do  you  prefer  that  portion  ? — I am  driven  to  it  by  certain  regu- 

iatfons  of  the  Company.  The  students  of  18  are,  as  I before  stated,  allowed  to  go 
out  to  India  after  their  second  term.  They  only  come  to  me  in  their  second  term ; 
^nd  if  I do  not,  therefore,  begin  by  lecturing  on  the  political  economy  of  India,  they 
i^ever  hear  the  word  India  from  me  at  all. 

5605*.  Is  there  not  an  inconvenience  in  lecturing  upon  a particular  portion  of  the 
subject  before  the  student  lias  acquired  a good  idea  of  the  entire? — Very  great 
imculty ; because  we  have  to  inculcate  the  general  principles,  and  to  show  tlio 
staled  application  to  a very  peculiar  state  of  society  at  the  same  time. 

3 ci  5606*.  What 
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5606*'.  What  is  the  course  you  adopt  iu  giving  your  lectures  unonPv 
Economy? — We  have  a peculiar  mode  of  lecturing,  which  the  late  Mr  M 
first  established  at  Haileybury.  Our  lectures  are  neither  quite  the  popular  1 ^ 
which  are  given  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  nor  are  they  exactly  the  class 
which  are  given  at  tlie  English  Universities:  we  call  them  catechetical 
When  we  go  into  the  lecture-room  we  have  prepared  a certain  number  of 
or  propositions,  those  we  make  tlic  men  write  down.  We  lecture  upon 
them,  and  we  employ  as  much  time  upon  each  as  we  think  will  enable  th^” 
answer  questions  upon  it  iu  any  future  examination.  ^ 

5607*.  Do  tlic  pupils  take  notes  of  those  lectures  ?— Yes,  they  take  downth 
questions.  They  know  that  they  are  afterwards  to  be  examined  upon  them-  tb  ^ 
take,  therefore,  such  an  abstractor  the  lectures  as  may  enable  them  to  Das'; 
examination.  ^ 

5608*'.  Do  you  find  that  this  course  oflccturing  is  preferable  to  the  mode  veae* 
rally  in  use?— Very  much  so  certainly;  it  has  been  perfectly  successful  so  Iras 
I have  had  any  op[)ortunity  of  trying  it. 

5609*.  What  are  its  advantages  ?— In  a popular  lecture  I find  that  very  few 
people  carry  away  more  than  a most  indistinct  notion  of  the  whole.  A single^ pro- 
position  is  easily  explained  and  enforced.  Tiie  young  men  are  as  well  able  to^get 
up  a single  proposition  in  political  economy  or  law  as  a proposition  in  Euclid.  ° 

5610*.  Do  you  find  that  it  keeps  them  in  a .state  of  constant  activity  from  their 
knowing  that  they  cannot  indulge  in  indolence  or  lean  too  much  for  assistance  on 
the  professor  ? — Nothing  can  be  better  in  that  respect  j their  minds  are  in  a state 
of  constant  activity.  They  know  that  they  have  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  what 
they  get  in  the  lecture  hour. 

5611*.  Is  the  result  of  this  not  only  more  useful  to  the  students,  but  more 
agreeable  to  the  lecturers? — It  is  more  agreeable  in  the  result,  because  it  is  more 
efficient ; but,  certainly,  the  most  agreeable  thing  to  the  lecturer  is,  to  lecture  away 
for  an  hour  without  any  interruption. 

5C12*.  In  some  cases  a lectui’e  is  given  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  other  half 
hour  is  spent  in  asking  questions  upon  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  Would  you 
recommend  that  arrangement? — My  own  arrangement  is  this.  The  first  10  mi- 
nutes or  quarter  of  an  hour  of  each  day’s  lecture  are  devoted  to  an  examination  011 
the  lecture  of  tiie  preceding  day.  Then  tlio  questions  arc  given  out,  and  then 
comes  the  lecture  of  the  day  upon  each  of  those  questions.  But  I should  mention, 
that  the  ma  wee  examination  is  principally  adopted  to  enable  us  to  discern  which 
students  make  up  their  note-books  from  tneir  own  analysis,  and  which  borrow 
their  notes  from  other  men. 

5613*.  Do  you  require  that  they  should  show  their  nolc-books  to  the  professor? 

Yes,  opcc  every  mouth,  for  the  [lurposo  of  l)cing  ranked  in  the  monthly  report. 

5614*'.  Is  the  professor  allowed,  at  any  time  that  he  pleases,  to  call  for  the 
note-book  of  any  student? — Unquestionably,  it  would  be  in  his  power  if  he  chose. 

561 5*’.  Do  you  find  that  these  note-books  in  u’cncral  are  well  kept? — Remark- 
aby  well. 

5616*.  Do  you  perceive  a great  improvement,  from  the  greater  facility  they 
acquire  of  analysis,  as  they  gradually  advance? — Clearly;  they  begin  to  handle  the 
subject  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 

5617*,  Is  that  mode  of  examination  adopted  by  all  the  professors? — Not  byall; 
It  is  very  imperfectly  applicable  to  lectures,  only  on  languages. 

561  S’*.  In  asking  these  questions  of  political  economy,  do  you  leave  a large 
range  for  the  reasoning  and  suggestions  of  the  pupil  himself  ? — He  understands 
.that  he  may  reason  and  present  any  views  which  may  occur  to  him,  but  he  roust 
give  a distinct  answer  to  every  question. 

Do  they  accompany  this  course  with  reading? — In  the  course  on  history. 

5620*  Do  you  refer  them  in  general  to  original  authors  ?— I have  as  yet  oolf 
given  one  half  course  on  history,  that  was  upon  the  development  of  the  rostitu- 
uons  of  the  European  nations,  and  I took  Hallain  as  the  text-book. 

5621*.  Did  you  suggest  to  them  the  utility  of  consulting  the  original  text  writers 
relerred  to  in  Hallam  ?— No  ; the  reading  of  Hallam  and  the  analyzing  my  lectures 
was  as  much  as  they  could  do  ; and  some  of  them,  I believe,  thought  rather  more 
than  tiiey  had  lime  to  do. 

5622*.  "What  portion  of  Hallam  did  you  give  in  each  lecture  ?— I not  go 

through  the  book  regularly  j I generally  took  12  questions,  or  propositions, 
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nointed  out  the  part  of  ITallam  which  would  give  them  information  upon 

those  questions  or  propositions.  1 ■ ^ ' 1 ■ c 

<62^  You  gave  them  the  substance  of  the  subject  r — i gave  my  own  views  of 
the  substance  of  the  subject,  and  those  views  were  for  the  most  part  in  accordance 

with  those  of  Hallam.  ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

g « j)j(j  you  introduce  Political  Economy,  as  bcamig  upon  History,  and 

j doing  that  now  in  an  especial  manner,  because  i have  taken  tlic 
Vstorical  class  with  the  political  economy  class,  and  am  giving  them  now  a lecluve 
'on  the  Indian  institutions,  which  bears  upon  the  productive  power  of  thelabour- 
■ Donulation  of  India.  I lecture,  therefore,  upon  institutions  at  the  same 
moment  that  I am  lecturing  upon  the  economy  of  the  country. 

With  a view  of  showing  the  influence  of  institutions  upon  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labour,  and  of  tiic  economical  position  of  the  labouring  class  upon 
institutions? — Yes.  ^ 

5626*.  Do  you  find  that  the  students  are  capable  of  following  the  difhculties  of 
that  science  with  ease? — Ordinarily,  I believe.  About  one-third  follovv  it  per- 
fectly ■ they  'dve  me  back  my  own  notions,  and  sometimes  I have  had  them  in  a 
shape  tiiat  1 like  as  well  as  my  own,  or  perhaps  better.  About  another  third  gain 
considerable  profit ; the  last  third  do  not  come  up  to  that  point,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  that  must  he  considered  as  doing  nothing.  Of  the  class  I am  now  lectur 
incr  however,  about  one  half  understand  and  master  the  lectures  very  thoroughly. 

*5627*.  Do  you  seek  to  make  your  questions  particularly  easy  ? — 1 endeavour  to 
make  them  very  plain.  I take  questions  which  may  he  considered  difficult ; but 
I think  it  an  object  to  make  them  plain. 

5628*.  Your  course  advances  considerably  beyond  the  elements? — With  the 
permission  of  the  CoinmiUee  I will  put  in  my  last  examination-papers,  which  arc 
the  result  of  two  months’  lectures  only. 


Rev.  Richard  Joncn 


21  August  1835. 


[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.'] 

5629*.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  students  in  your  clas.s  ? — They  run  from 
17  to  21 ; the  majority  about  18  or  19. 

5630*.  Wliat  number  have  you  in  your  class  ? — I have  now  30. 

.5631*.  Do  you  find  them  anxious  for  the  study  of  Political  Kcononiy  ? — Singu- 
larly anxious,  if  you  connect  it  with  India. 

5632*.  But  independently  of  such  connection  ? — I think  it  is  considered  a 
popular  subject. 

5633*.  Do  they  prefer  it  to  History  ? — There  is  a great  variety  of  taste  in  that 
respect, 

5634*.  Do  you  find  that  classical  study  indisposes  the  stiitlcnts  to  the  more 
abstruse  departments  of  education? — Certainly  not ; the  best  classical  men  arc  the 
best  men  that  I have  had. 

5635*.  Do  you  find  that  the  men  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Clas.sics  have 
any  aversion  to  Mathematics  ? — It  has  happened  that,  since  1 have  been  at  llailcy- 
bu7,  there  the  best  classical  men  have  been  the  best  mathematicians.  At  Cam- 
bridge I should  not  say  that  is  the  case. 

5636*.  Do  you  connect  with  this  course  of  Political  Economy  and  Plistory,  a 
course  of  Statistics ? — Not  by  that  name;  but  the  manner  in  wbicli  1 teach  poli- 
tical economy  leads  me  perpetually  to  introduce  statistical  facts.  I do  not  find 
that,  in  teaching  political  economy,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  statistics  distinctly 
and  separately. 

5^37*.  Every  one  passing  through  the  institution  is  required  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  your  course? — The  whole  of  the  European  department  is  matter  of  strict 
obligation.  In  the  Oriental  department  they  are  only  obliged  to  learn  the  Persian 
and  Hindostannee,  and  Sanscrit  in  some  cases. 

5638*-  Is  any  other  portion  of  the  more  exact  sciences  studied  r— -Very  little  ; 
one  of  the  professors  of  mathematics  gives  some  parts  of  natural  pliilosophy. 

5639*.  There  is  no  portion  of  Natural  History  of  any  description  ? — None  what- 
; however  desirable  it  might  be,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  no  time  or  room  for 
i^'atHaileybury. 

5640*.  'Is  the  course  of  Law  exclusively  confined  to  linglisb  law? — It  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  professor.  The  present  lectures  contain  the  general 
^■nciples  of  law  and  of  English  lavv,  as  applicable  to  India,  and  comments  on 
•Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  law.  A fuller  statement  of  tlic  course  adopted  by  Mr. 

fiSO-  3 Q 2 Empson, 
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-Rei.UidiardJojtes.  Empson,  the  present  professor,  will  be  found  in  his  examination  h f 

inittee  of  this  House.  e ore  a Com- 

ai  AoBost  1835.  5641*.  Are  the  same  students,  who  are  engaged  in  studying  the  classics 

engaged  in  studying  law?— All  the  students  now  study  law  from  their 
political  economy  and  history  they  begin  in  their  second  term  only  'wance; 

5642».  Are  the  students  required  to  study  out  of  class  hours  ?— We  J 
entirely  upon  the  monthly  examinations  for  keeping  them  to  their  studies  • th' f 

is,  practically,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  diligent  and  laboriouL  ’ 

5643*.  Though  many  of  them  may  be  inferior  scholars  at  their  admission  toll 
college,  do  they  afterwards  acquire  habits  of  diligence  ? — Many  of  them 

5644*.  Have  you  been  obliged  to  get  rid  of  any' of  the  students  for  disorder! 
conduct?— No;  since  I have  been  there  the  discipline  has  been  quietly  and  aim  v 
perfectly  obeyed.  ' ^ 

. 5645*.  What  arrangements  do  you  adopt  to  insure  such  activity  of  mind  and 
severity  of  study  r— At  the  end  of  every  month  the  council  meet,  and  every  nro 
fessor  makes  a report  to  them  of  the  studies  of  every  man  in  his  class  for  that 
month,  which  report  is  founded  partly  upon  his  own  vM-Voce  examination,  and  oartlt 
upon  an  examination  of  the  note-books.  Tile  council  then  note  every  nian^with 
three  different  marks,  a G,  a P,  or  an  L.  G.  means  good  proficiency,  P profi- 
ciency and  L.  little!  Those  books  are  sent  both  to  the  India  House  and  to  their 
parents  every  month.  There  is  a very  wholesome  dread  of  an  L.  These  iiionthli 
reports  extend  also  to  the  moral  conduct  and  technical  regularity  of  the  students  on 
the  report  of  the  dean  ; they  are  marked  as  regular  or  correct,  or  as  not  quite  regu- 
lar and  not  quite  correct ; irregular  or  incorrect,  as  the  case  may  be.  ^ 

5646*.  Does  the  Council  receive  communications  from  the  India  Board,  orfroni 
the  parents,  in  answer  to  those  Reports  ?— Bad  accounts  usually  produce  renion- 
• strances,  sometimes  visits  from  the  families  of  the  students. 

5647*-  Do  you  find  the  fear  of  these  consequences  operate  very  strongly?— Since 
I have  been  there,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a rrjonthly  report  so  bad  as  to 
bring  down  the  friends  of  any  student ; but  there  is  a great  dread  of  it. 

564S*.  Comparing  the  course  of  study  through  which  Ihe, students  pass,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  pass  with  that  of  other  institutions,  would  you  say  they 
were  above  the  average,  both  in  activity  and  in  acquirements? — Very  much;  at 
the  same^  time  I do  not  ascribe  this  result  wholly  to  our  machinery,  or  the  mode  of 
working  it,  but  partly  to  the  very  powerful  motives  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  our 
students;  to  fears  ot  losing  their  appointment,  of  the  disapprobation  of  the  direc- 
tors, of  disappointment  and  anger  of  their  friends. 

5649*.  Do  you  fiud^  that  there  is  a much  greater  quantity  of  knowledge  acquired 
than  in  rnost  other  institutions? — There  is  a much  greater  quantity  of  knowledge 
acquired  in  a given  time,  and  when  they  stay  a reasonable  time  ; that  knowledge 
IS  sound  when  they  leave  us  in  two  terms.  I am  afraid  their  acquisitions  are  some- 
times made  too  rapidly  to  be  lasting. 

5650*.  Does  any  injury  result  from  these  exertions  ? — I should  say  no ; that  at 
one  time  I thought  that  such  a result  must  take  place.  I visited  Haileybury  three 
years  ago  with  a friend  of  mine ; we  were  shown  the  examination-books,  and  the 
course  pursued  was  explained  to  us,  and  we  then  declared  that  such  a course  must 
stifle  a great  deal  of  intellect.  But,  after  some  practical  observation,  I think  there 
IS  something  in  the  powers  of  young  men  of  the  age  at  which  the  students  .enter, 
that  enables  them  to' adapt  themselves  readily  to  a plan  of  varied  exertion,  and  to 
the  rapid  transition  from  one  subject  to  another;  upon  the  whole,  I ana  now  in- 
c men  to  think  that  the  system  of  severe  and  varied  study  pursued  at  Haileybury, 
instead  of  doing  the  body  of  young  men  harm,  does  them  good. 

5051  • It  has  been  observed  at  Cambridge,  that  the  great  tension  of  mind 
^cessary  for  preparing  for  an  examination  has  proved  in  many  cases  injurious. 

, How  comes  it  to  pass  that  this  is  not  observable  at  Haileybury  ?— I attribute  it 

subject  of  subject  at  Haileybury;  to  the  tension  not' being  all  upon  one 

5652*.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  in  any  degree  attributable  to  its  not  being  Ae 
result  of  one  single  great  effort,  but  of  a regular  course  of  exertion? — I can  hardly 
say  that,  because,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  always  a desperate  effort  dunng 
and  immediately  before  the  examination. 

5653*,  Are  these  examinations  founded  upon  particular  books,  adopted  as  the 
text-books  of  the  course  ?— Not  my  examinations.  They  are  founded  wholly  up^ 
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lectures  and  the  students  have  fall  security  that  they  will  not  be  .examined  Rev.RicAarii 

Ton  anythiiW  that  they  have  not  been  lectured  upon.  

Then  there  are  no  text-books? — No;  some  work  is  generally  pointed  21  i^ugust  1835. 

? which  contains  the  substance  of  the  subject  lectured  on  ; but  the  essential 

foundation  of  the  examination  is  always  k v,  . t 1 ' 

Has  any  inconvenience  arisen  irom  the  want  pi  such  books? — 1 had  a 
made  last  year,  at  the , beginning  of  the  term,  that  some  text-books 
were^  wanted  ; but  at  the  end  of  the  term,  I believe,  the  students  were  quite 

auWd  with  the  plan  adopted.  _ ■ ■ ... 

’6k6*-  What  IS  the  specific  manner  in  which  their  examination  is  conducted, 

as  ^contra-distinguished  from  that  of  Trinity  College, ,, Cambridge  ?— At  Trinity 

foliege  Cambridge,  the  iecturer  is  not  the  examiner^  and  therefore  the  examina- 
tion may  turn  upon  w’hat  has  never  passed  in  the  lecture-room ; in  our  case  the 
examination  turns  almost  entirely  upon  what  has  passed  in  the  lecture-room.  I 
nrefer  our  own  mode.  I think  you  are  able  to  select  better  the  exact  path  in 
which  you  wish  to  lead  the  students ; and  that  this,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  leading  them  to  get  a very  general,  and  therefore,  in  the  case 
of  uiauy,  a very  shallow  view  of  the  whole  subject.  ■ ■ 

5657* • Is  not  the  more  general  examination  the  more  difficult  one  ; and  would 
not  a person  that  went  through  it  exhibit  a greater  degree' of  proficiency? — He 
would  exhibit  wider  reading;  but  I doubt  the  examiners  being  able  to  put  equally 
difficult  questions  with  any  prospect  of  their  being  generally  answered.  If  you 
took  a large  class  of  students  and  put  difficult  questions  depending  upon  the  general 
reading  of  the  students,  I think  you  would  be  disappointed  in  ■ the  average  know- 
ledge produced. 

5658*.  Do  you  use  written  questions  in  addition  to  the  vivd  voce  questions  ? — 

The  questions  we  examine  on  are  always  writteft. 

5659*.  Are  the  answers  given  always  written? — Yes;  1 have  no  vivd  voce 
e.\aminalion  with  any  view  of  classing  the  men. 

5660*.  Do  you  consider  vivd  voce  examination  to  be  superior  or  inferior  to  written 
examination? — As  a means  of  testing  relative  proficiency,  I consider  vivd  voce 
examination  is  very  unfair;  two  men  with  equal  knowledge  would  often  so  answer 
tliat  the  worst  man  would  be  put  first;  the  general  defence  of  vivd  voce  e.xamina- 
lions  appears  to  me  fallacious;  they  are  said  to  lead  to  habits  of  promptness;  but 
a man  only  goes  through  an  examination,  with  a view  to  their  classification,  once  or 
twice  a year  at  most;  the  influence  of  such  examinations  as  methods  of  training 
must  be  small. 

5661*'.  Were  the  habit  of  vivd  voce  examination  frequent  in  the  classes,  would 
not  the  same  men  who  were  capable  of  answering  in  classes  be  equally  capable  of 
answering  at  those  periodical  examinations? — Some  men  might;  others  never 
would.  I have  occasionally  • a vivd  voce  examination  in  the  class  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  note-books  of  the  students  are  their  own,  or  borrowed 
and  copied. 

5662*.  Do  you  find  these  vivd  voce  examinations  a worse  criterion  forjudging  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  pupils  than  written  examinations  ? — Invariably  ; they  have  _ 
never  done  themselves  relative  justice  by  the  vivd  voce  examination. 

5663*.  Do  you  think  the  two  might  not  be  advantageously  combined  ?— I 
have  a strong  belief  that  if  you  attempt  to  class  men  by  a vivd  voce  examination 
you  cannot  avoid  doing  injustice ; I think  you  may  have  such  examinations  for 
other  purposes,  but  in  classing  men  I would  depend  entirely  upon  the  written 
examinations.  , 

5664*  Do  you  not  think  that  a written  examination  has  the  advantage  of  teaching 
the  student  a ready  mode  of  expressing  his  ideas  on  paper  and  composing  with 
facility,  which  may  be  as  important  to  him  as  the  power  of  prompt  answering  in 
a vivd  voce  examination  ? — I do  not  think  that  examinations  of  any  kind  come  often 
enough  to  be  an  efficient  mode  of  training. 

5665*.  If,  in  addition  to  your  daily  examinations,  you  had  monthly  examinations, 
and  annual  examinations,  upon  the  same  principle  would  you  not  suppose  that  such 
habits  might  easily  be  generated  ? — In  the  case  of  many  men,  never ; but  supposing 
habits  to  be  generated  through  examination,  no  ground  would  be  established  for 
preferring  one  mode  to  the  other.  Facility  in  writing  gained  in  the  one  case  must 
he  balanced  against  facility  of  expression  in  the  other.  I meant  to  have  mentioned 
that  our  examinations  embrace  all  that  the  college  professes  to  teach  ; that  gross 
Deglect  of  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  taught  incapacitates  a student  from  holding 

630.  . 3Q3  any 
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Richard  Joins,  any  prize  at  all,  and  that  the  classes  are  arranged  on  i-  , 

■ — diffusion  of  exertion  essential  to  success.  "■‘“h  a 

5666*..  At  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  a person  may  obtain  th  a-  , 
hoMUrs  in  Mathematics,  and  yet  know  nothing  whatever  of  Metaphysical 

5667*.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  in  the  Scotch  colleges  of  the  inh-  ■ , 
electing  what  classes  he  may  think  proper  to  attend,  and*omittinv 
Decidedly  not;  that  is  111  institutions  which  profess  to  give  a 
education.  ° complete  liberal 

5668*.  Are  there  not  a great  many  among  the  middling  classes  ■ 

be  an  object  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  some  branches  of  physical  sciene”  “ 
whom  It  would  be  no  object  to  obtain  a knowledge,  for  instance  nf  ti,„  1 
Where  the  education  given  is  professedly  .0  be^lks  th^  compltrit  Srf 
divided  into  two  parts;  one  preliminary  and  a matter  of  strict  obligatTon  ‘ 1 
another  portion  which  might  be  in  part  optional.  and 

5669*.  Do  you  think  that  in  an  institution  designed  for  the 
would  be  advisable  to  have  a certain  course  obligatory® on  all  and  additinn.l  “ “ 
which  the  students  might  attend,  as  each  thought  proper  P-Precht^^C^ 
say  what  that  preliminary  course  should  be ; I do  not  say  that  it  should  h^  nrS 
Uie  coiwse  of  oiir  public  schools;  but  I do  not  think  that  it  would  do  to  ktlS 
boys  of  eight  or  nine  choose  what  they  should  learn,  or  their  parents  dims 
o?educatiL'!‘*'''°‘'‘  '“perfect  judges  of  systems 

m to  *is  Committee  by  a very  intelligent  witness 

that  It  would  be  desirable  that  elementary  education  should  conliued  to  the 
age  of  14m  such  manner  as  to  give  to  all  classes  of  society  up  to  that  age  the  same 
range  of  instruction  111  every  respect;  do  you  concur  in  that  opiiiL 5-No ■ 
I should  say  that  long  before  the  age  of  14  a considerable  division  should  take 
place,  and  the  foundation  laid  m the  case  of  individuals  who  are  to  continue  their 
education  to  21  should  be  very  different  from  the  foundation  laid  in  the  case  of 
individuals  wlio  are  to  leave  off  at  14.  ' 

tliem^orsif‘nT‘’''‘  make  the  separation  r-I  should  separate 

G?Sk  ^ fe 

tha^taoeP  Greek  may  be  learned  with  advantage  at 

-K  ® m * *-‘“y  ““y  ’®™t  very  well  at  that  age. 

tha^  aoe  onH°tl^'^'^i,™i''  physical  sciences  would  be  better  learnt  at 

_5rnf  ’ ‘“gcages  might  be  deferred  with  advantage  to  a later  period.? 

that  ^ should  say  no ; I think  you  should  teach  first 

V that  which  is  an  affair  of  reason, 

than  of  reason^ learning  a language  then  more  as  an  affair  of  memory 

objection  to  teaching  at  an  early  age  the  elements  of 
mMi„rn  nfT  ”1^  knowledge  is  admitted  to  the  mind  principally  through  the 
ici  tr,  K senses . I think  that  knowledge  very  worthless,  unless  the  intellect 

IS  to  be  exercised  upon  it.  » j-  j 

ill  popular  astronomy  are  there  not  many  truths  which  can 
Pf>rhnnc  cr, . \ as  much  advantage  as  to  a grown  person?— 

emnlnuf^H  ’’  I should  not  therefore  say  that  a boy  of  lo  years  old  was  better 
matSatiis  astronomy  than  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  and 

„ y™  9^  ^kat  the  reasoning  powers  are  not  developed  till 

nprinri  ; ikerefore,  desirable  to  employ  the  years  preceding  that 

faTnlky  of  tkose  branches  of  knowledge  which  can  be  advan- 

sufe  of  youthful  mind,  and  which  may  otherwise,  from  the  pres- 
to an  thrnnrvK  omittcd  afterwai'ds  ? — In  the  case  of  persons  that  are 

nfinmvltfiAf  ^ j|oioogh  and  complete  education,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  kind 
and  math/^^a^  attend  to  with  most  profit  at  an  early  age  is  languages 

noDular  nhuQi  admitting  for  the  moment  that  there  is  a class  of 

L ^tli  . ^ ^ with  the  classics  and  mathematics 

this  J instruction,  still  I should  choose  languages,  aud  for 

guagerpSfSly  and  Sly“”"'=‘^‘^' 

5678  . Have  you  not  practically  found  many  men  extremely  accomplish^ 
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classical  scholars,  who  were  at  the  same  lime  extremely  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
truths  of  natural  philosophy  ?— Unquestionably  j but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  remedy  for  that  evil  is  to  begin  by  teaching  them  natural  philosophy  at  that 
early  age,  but  rather  to  take  care  that  it  is  taught  to  them  at  a more  advanced 
period. 

5679*'  Do  you  think  that  the  discipline  resultingfrom  the  learning  of  lano-uaoes 
is  one  of  great  intellectual  utility? — Yes,  I think  it  is  a discipline  well  suited*  0 
iniocls  of  young  people,  and  I do  not  think  the  otlier  discipline  pointed  out  is. 

56S0*.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  for  all  practical  and  useful  purposes,  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  study  to  put  the  learner  into  the  full  possession  of  the  languages  may 
be  applied  after  the  age  of  14.'' — Certainly ; but  in  most  instances  it  would  require 
undivided  attention  for  a long  period,  and  a very  able  teacher.  A body  of  students, 
after  the  age  of  14,  would  wade  through  the  learned  languages  very  slowly;  such 
a scheme  would  produce  some  splendid  grammarians,  no  doubt,  but  there  would  be 
a very  great  proportion  of  failures. 

56S1*.  Would  you  then  adhere  to  the  system  of  instruction  actually  pursued  in 
our  public  schools  ? — I adhere  to  that  system  of  instruction,  so  far  as  it  begins  with 
the  dead  languages,  and  the  mathematics  for  those  who  are  to  have  a liberal  and 
complete  education. 

56S2*.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  course  of  instruction  in  our  public 
schools  is  defective,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  classics  which  is 
there  obtained,  it  might  not  be  possible  in  the  time  which  is  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  them,  to  give  to  a young  man  a great  variety  of  other  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions?—I cannot  assent  to  the  words  “great  variety”  at  that  time  of  life;  but 
I have  no  doubt  that  more  might  be  done,  and  that  more  is  doing  than  has  formerly 
been  done. 

5683*.  The  question  refers  to  the  period  between  seven  years  old  and  the  time 
ofgoing  to  college? — Unquestionably  after  14  much  more  might  be  done  than  i.s 
done. 


5684*.  In  studying  the  languages  at  present,  is  there  not  much  time  wasted  that 
might  be  very  profitably  employed  in  acquiring  not  only  the  languages,  but  a great 
deal  beside  of  other  useful  knowledge  ? — The  schools  might  be  much  better 
arranged  than  they  have  been,  and  I think  they  are  becoming  so.  The  school 
at  King’s  College  is  wholly  unfettered  by  any  prescriptive  habits.  I heard  the 
Bishop  of  London  declare  to  a public  meeting,  that  upon  looking  over  it,  he  had 
only  to  lament  that  he  had  not  bad  in  his  younger  days  the  advantages  which 
the  scholars  were  deriving  there.  The  elements  of  mathematics  are  well  taught 
there,  and,  with  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  are  studied  by  all ; German  and  draw- 
ing, to  any  who  choose  it,  without  additional  charges. 


5685*.  Is  physical  science  wholly  excluded  ? — The  boys  are  not  compelled  to 
leam  physical  science  j but  they  have  very  eminent  professors  of  those  sciences ; 
Mr.  Daniel,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  and,  I believe,  others,  every  year  give 
courses  adapted  expressly  to  the  school,  and  the  boys  go  who  like. 

5686*.  Are  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  taught  in  the  school  ? — No. 
5^87*.  It  is  taught  in  the  college,  is  it  not? — There  is  a professor  who  ivould 
teach  a class  if  he  bad  it,  but  there  is  no  class  in  the  college. 

5688*.  "Was  there  any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a professorship  of  that 
science  ? — ^Yes,  there  was.a  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  a portion  of  the  council  j 
they  thought  Political  Economy  mischievous. 

5689*,  Then  bow  came  it  to  be  established? — It  was  ultimately  established  by 
cn  appeal  to  the  visitor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  gave,  I believe, 
® 'Written  opinion,  that  if  bad  political  economy  was  taught  elsewhere,  that  was 
a strong  reason  why  sound  political  economy  should  be  taught  at  King’s  College. 

^ 5^90*.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  Physical  sciences  are  practically  excluded  even 
‘om  the  university  course  of  Cambridge,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  public 
xaminatioD,  and  no  public  rewards  attached  to  proficiency  in  those  sciences  ? — 
a urai  history  is  excluded  from  the  course  there  ; but  those  branches  of  physical 
ence  which  depend  upon  Mathematics  always  find  a great  number  of  students. 

have  stated  that  there  is  a lamentable  ignorance  among  many 
' truths  of  natural  science ; do  you  not  think  that  the  pre- 

^0  j,  the  Universities,  and  in  our  public  schools,  is  calculated 

^ never  considered  it  much}  and  I see  great  diffi- 

' 6'’o  introducing  a great  variety  of  studies  as  the  studies  of  the 


nev,  liicIianUoms. 
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-K^y.RichardJoncs.  place,  and  demanding  a certain  proficiency  in  each.  I think  it  is  to  be  lament 

that  there  are  not  more  opportunities  ot  studying  natural  history ; but  I 

31  August  1835.  prepared  at  this  moment  to  see  how  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  public  exan 
tions. 

5692*.  Would  you  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  Polit' 
Economy  and  Law  in  minor  establishments ; in  establishments,  for  instance  se 
dary  to  the  Universities? — That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  destinatiot/ o/tb" 
men  : if  they  were  destined  for  business,  I do  not  know  that  I should  make  it 
imperative. 

5693*.  Would  you  not  recommend  the  acquisition  of  a certain  ponioii  of  Poli 
tical  Economy  to  every  man  in  the  country  ?— I think,  in  a country  like  this  it 
mixes  itself  so  much  with  questions  that  a man  has  daily  to  decide,  thatitmUf 
be  useful  to  all.  ® 

5694*.  Does  not  much  of  the  discontent  among  the  several  classes  of  the  com- 
mnnity  arise  as  much  from  ignorance  of  Political  Economy  as  anything  else-— 
Yes;  on  some  particular  points. 

5695*.  Would  you  apprehend  any  injurious  results  from  that  study  beinu  more 
generally  pursued? — No.  The  fact  is,  that  almost  all  men  think  they  unders^od  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  an  advantage  that  they  should  really  understand  it.  All  the  mis* 
chief  that  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  political  economy  is  really  done  in  iffiiorauce 
of  it. 

5696*.  Cannot  you  foresee  a time  when  the  doctrines  of  Political  Economy  «ill 
be  accepted  as  truisms  ? — Yes,  many  of  them  ; and  I can  foresee  a time  when 
political  economy  itself  ■will  be  in  a very  different  state. 

5697*.  Supposing  a country  in  which  it  was  received  as  perfectly  established 
that  all  trade  ought  to  be  free,  would  not  a great  deal  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  that  very  circumstance  ? — No ; that  is  a 
branch  of  political  economy  of  which  the  extent  has  been  vastly  over-rated,  ft 
forms  but  a very  small  branch  of  political  economy.  It  is  a great  misforlime  that 
that  branch,  which  lies  in  the  smallest  compass,  has  occupied  the  greatest  attention. 

5698*.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  at  present  to  introduce  the  study  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  into  such  institutions  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent.  I think  the  science 
is  too  imperfect  to  be  taught  popularly  at  present. 

5699*.  Is  there  any  theory  of  political  economy  that  can  be  asserted  absolutely 
without  a danger  of  leading  men  astray  ? — No  entire  theory  ; but  every  man  thinks 
there  are  some  positions  which  he  can  assert  absolutely. 

5700*.  Is  there  any  religious  test  required  for  admission  at  Haileybury? — None 
■whatever. 

5701*.  Is  there  any  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  pupils?— Not 
in  the  slightest  degree.  There  is  public  worship. 

57021*.  Are  there  individuals  of  every  different  religious  sect? — There  are. 

5703*.  Are  they  allowed  to  attend  their  several  places  of  worship?— r^e  have 
never  had  any  applications,  except  from  Catholics,  and  they  are  always  allowed 
without  any  difficulty. 

5704*-  Is  their  attendance  required  at  public  service? — There  is  prayer,  morn- 
ing and  evening ; it  is  a very  short  prayer,  which  lasts  scarcely  eight  minutes. 

5705*.  Is  the  prayer  of  such  a nature  that  any  sect  of  Christians  can  join  in  it . 
—Yes.  If  an  objection  was  made  we  should  first  take  great  pains  to  find  out 
■whether  it  was  a conscientious  objection,  and  if  it  was,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  it.  It  is,  however,  just  like  joining  in  prayer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5706*.  Then  the  absence  of  all  regulation  with  respect  to  interference  with  re- 
ligious opinions  is  found  to  be  advantageous  r — Highly  so  with  us.  I should  beg 
at  the  same  time  to  guard  myself,  as  far  as  regards  the  two  English  Universities, 
with  respect  to  which  I consider  the  efise  is  different.  I consider  it  as 
their  distinct  objects  and  aim  to  teach  the  religion  of  the  Established  Church  , 
but  in  an  institution  such^  as  ours,  I think,  if  you  put  persons  in  authority,  lu 
whom  you  have  confidence,  and  trust  to  their  discretion,  vou  will  never  have  any 
difficulty. 

5707*.  Are  any  of  the  professors  Dissenters  ? — We  have  an  assistant  professor 

who  is  a Dissenter,  and  another  who  is  a Mohammedan, 

5708*.  It  is  considered  no  disqualification? — No.  ^ 

5709*.  Are  the  regulations  of  the  institution  severe? — Exceedingly >'  more 
than  those  of  any  other  place  of  education  which  I am  acquainted  with. 

57 to*.  Have  they  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  this  severity  ?— Not 
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jc-ii*.  "With  respect  to  university  education  generally,  do  you  think  it  possible 

frame  the  education  of  the  universities  on  such  principles  as  to  admit  persons  of 
dl  relio'ious  persuasions  1 — Persons  of  all  persuasions  to  the  benefit  of  education, 
and  pediaps  to  degrees,  but  not  as  members  of  the  governing  body. 

Do  you  think  that  those  persons  who  are  destined  for  the  church  ought 
to  pass**through  a separate  theological  education  ? — I think  that  all  English  gentle- 
men who  are  of  the  Established  Church,  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  that  church,  but  I would  allow  any  man  that  liked  to  enter  him- 
self as  a Dissenter,  and  have  a different  system  applied  to  him. 

5713*-  what  is  the  theological  system  at  Cambridge? — We  had 

lectures  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  we  were  examined  once  a year,  or,  I think, 
oftener  in  some  book  of  divinity. 

5714*.  Are  you  aware,  that  in  Trinity  College,  the  whole  of  the  theological 
education  consists  in  mustering  at  chapel,  morning  and  evening  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  it. 

5715*.  Are  you  aware  also  that  the  whole  of  the  theological  education,  as  such, 
required  in  the  university,  consists  in  attending  two  or  three  courses  of  divinity  lectures, 
as  a preparation  for  the  church  ? — Except  the  theological  instruction  given  in  the 
colleges.  In  my  own  college  I was  regularly  made  to  attend  lectures  on  the  Greek 
Testament  every  Sunday  evening,  and  I was,  every  term,  if  I recollect  right, 
examined  in  some  work  upon  divinity.  That  was  at  Cains  College. 

5716*.  When  you  speak  of  the  universities  being  exclusive  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church,  do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  making  so 
broad  and  invidious  a distinction  for  the  sake  of  attendance  upon  a few  divinity 
lectures?— If  the  lectures  are  so  few  as  to  be  useless,  their  number  should  be  in- 
creased. I would  lay  it  down  as  a principle,  that  wherever  there  is  an  established 
religion,  there  should  be  some  places  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  should 
be  taught  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  that  established  religion  in  a manner 
suitable  to  their  rank,  duties  and  opportunities.  If  there  were  no  such  places  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I think  they  ought  to  be  created  for  that  purpose. 

5717*.  But  you  would  not  have  them  exclusively  so? — Not  at  all.  I conceive 
the  full  and  fair  and  strenuous  performance  of  that  doty  quite  compatible  with  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  all  the  advantages  of  secular  education,  and  to  many 
of  the  other  benefits  of  the  place.  If  I were  to  propose  a measure,  I would  say 
that  they  should  all  be  admitted  to  degrees,  and  that  there  should  be  commis- 
sioners to  report  what  other  advantages  of  the  university  they  could  be  admi  tted  to, 
consistently  with  the  complete  preservation  of  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  with  an  efficient  system  of  instruction  in  her  tenets,  rights  and  discipline. 

5718*.  Are  there  not  lay  fellowships  in  the  universities? — Tliere  are. 

5719*.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  admission  to  these  lay  fellowships? — 
Not  at  all,  provided  it  did  not  give  them  a place  among  the  college  governors  or 
officers. 


5720*.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  a similar  institution  exists  to  tliose  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  where  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  of  a different 
persuasion,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  adding  lay  fellowships  to  the  universities 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  to  those  honours? — 
No;  I think  everything  that  could  be  done  to  amalgamate  all  classes  of  the  Irish 
population  should  be  done. 

_ 5721*.  Allowing  the  full  operation  of  the  present  system,  do  you  see  any  objeiv 
doD  to  making  that  addition  to  the  present  system  ? — No ; on  the  contrary,  I think 
everything  should  be  done  that  would  tend  to  amalgamate  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  still  keeping  the  present  college  in  full  efficiency  as  the  appropriate 
instructress  of  those  belonging  to  the  Established  Church. 

5722*.  Have  you  found  in  the  Institution  of  Haileybury  that  the  professors 
have  been  called  upon  to  exercise  severely  the  power  which  they  have  in  their  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  among  the  students? — Since  I have  been 
there  no  instance  has  occurred.  They  have  come  into  a state  now  in  which  all. 
goes  on  like  clock-work. 


5723*.  To  w’bat  do  you  attribute  this  alteration  ? — ^'To  various  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.  When  young  it  was  doubtful  what  power  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  college  council.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  unwilling  to  give  the 
power  of  rustication  or  expulsion,  and  every  pupil  then  knew  that  be  had  some 
11  uential  friend  to  take  his  part  elsewhere ; but  that  has  passed  ; the  power  of 
spulsion  is  now  vested  in  the  college  council.  Again,  they  came  at  first  much 
^30.  3 n younger,; 
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-Rew.RichardJones.  younger  ; and  the  system  adopted  with  a view  to  lads  of  1 5 or  1 6 wa?  • 
cable  to  youths  from  18  to  20.  dinappli. 

21  August  1835.  5724*.  Is  the  course  of  study  now  more  severe  than  it  was  din-in<T  fk  r 

period  ?— Very  much.  ^ ' ''"a  tfte  former 

5725*.  Do  you  attribute  a considerable  degree  of  the  present  tran  ir 
the  constant  occupation  of  the  students  ? — Yes ; I attribute  it  very  mucTt 
being  obliged  always  to  vvork  hard,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  a spirit  of  hard"^ 
but  there  is  also  generally  a better  spirit  abroad  in  the  place,  and  evervwl 
must  depend  for  discipline  principally  upon  the  spirit  of  the  men  • if 
much  in  the  way  of  inquisitorial  visitation,  you  enlist  against  vou’thaAT^:,;^^*^^ 
way  that  will  do  a great  deal  of  harm.  ^ ^ 

5726*.  You  find  it  generally  better  to  leave  the  students  to  their  own  voodsen- 
and  good  feeling,  than  to  keep  up  an  inquisitorial  police  ?— Yes,  a really  inquisitoriH 
police  is,  I think,  bad.  ^ “ 

5727*'.  Do  you  find  the  operation  of  habits  contracted  in  other  schools  difficult 
to  overcome  ; do  you  find  them  interfere  materially  with  the  discipline  of  theiosii 
tution  ? — No;  I think  that  the  senior  students  in  the  college  generally  give  the  tone 

5728*.  Do  you  consider  the  arrangement  of  Haileybury,  where  the  students 
are  boarded  in  the  house,  better  adapted  to  collegiate  institutions,  than  halls  appixn 
priated  to  the  delivering  of  lectures,  leaving  the  students  to  reside  in  town'— 
That  depends,,!  think,  upon  the  position  of  the  institution.  Where  it  is  in 
a large  town,  with  a considerable  number  of  pupils  whose  parents  are  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  I tlfink  it  is  better  to  leave  them  to  their  families ; but  where  it  is  in 
the  country,  as  Haileybury,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  boarded  in  the  collefie. 
Where  the  college  is  situated  in  a large  town,  a medium  system  may  be,  perhaps, 
useful;  there  may  be  a hall  where  students  may  dine,  and  provide  themselves  with 
lodgings  and  breakfast. 

5729*.  Does  not  the  providing  the  pupils  with  board  and  lodging  in  the  college 
require  a much  larger  establishment,  and  greater  expense  ?— Yes,  it  does;1t 
requires  a large  and  rather  expensive  establishment  of  servants. 

5730*.  Is  the  control  exercised  over  the  pupils  in  the  college  as  strict  as  the 
control  usual  in  their  own  families  ? — If  they  can  be  with  their  own  families  they  are 
better  controlled,  perhaps,  than  they  can  be  elsewhere  ; but  there  are  some  advau- 
tages  in  their  being  able  to  mix  together  a little. 

5731*.  You  think  a combination  of  the  two  systems  is  perhaps  better  than  either 
separate;  the  commons  to  be  taken  in  the  college,  and  the  students  to  reside  out 
of  the  precincts  of  college?— It  appears  to  me  so. 

5732*.  Have  not  they  lately  introduced  the  system  of  boarding  in  King’s  Col- 
lege to  a small  extent? — They  have;  but,  I tliink,  their  system  of  boarding  will 
be  confined  to  allowing  them  to  frequent  the  public  hall. 

5733*-  What  has  been  the  expense  of  the  establishment  of  Haileybury? — I do 
not  know  what  the  building  cost. 

5734**  Can  you  state  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  college? — I think, 
last  year,  the  maintenance  of  the  students,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution, 
came  to  14^700^-  Out  of  that  the  students  paid  back,  at  105  /.  each,  4>350^- j that 

left  a balance  of  about  10,350^.;  out  of  that,  supposing  you  were  to  attempt  to 

adapt  the  same  plan  to  another  institution,  you  must  deduct  about 
Oriental  department,  and  about  850/.  for  clerks  at  the  India  House,  books  and 
medals  sent  down  as  prizes,  and  expenses  of  visitors,  and  other  et  ceteras.  Alto- 
gether about  4,000/.  would  not  be  wanted  elsewhere.  Therefore  the  expense  would 
be  about  10,700/.  One  hundred  pupils,  at  100/.  a year,  would  about  clear  it;  3t 
would  require  100  pupils  to  pay  about  150/.  a year,  to  clear  the  expenses  ol 
Haileybury.^  That  expense  includes  board,  lodging  and  firing ; but  then  remain 
the  students  clothing,  and  their  own  personal  expenses.  , 

5735*  la  the  boarding  good  ?— Very  good.  We  pay  22  a head  per  week 
to  the  purveyor. 

5736**  Is  the  100/.  a year  considered  as  a reasonable  payment  by  the  studente? 

N o,  it  is  not  considered  a very  reasonable  payment,  because  we  have  so  soia  a 
number  of  pupils.  Supposing  us  to  have  about  100  pupils  there,  and  theypaiQ 
150/.  a year,  the  institution  would  not  cost  the  India  House  more  than  2,000  . * 
year ; and  it  is  thought  rather  unreasonable,  that  men  should  come  there  with  ttie 
prospect  of  a good  appointment  before  them,  and  pay  considerably  less  than  to  a 
private  tutor,  vrith  no  prospect  of  any  appointment.  # Tj 
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Is  it  less  than  what  is  paid  in  the  great  schools  of  Eton  and  Westminster? 
— I Vhfnk  there  are  few  lads  in  respectable  families  that  get  through  Eton  at  so  little 
as  100/.  a year. 

'758*.  What  would  you  consider  a fair  average  payment  for  that  class  of  educa- 
tion provided  the  students  were  not  to  live  in  the  institution  ? — It  would  depend 
upon  the  habits  of  parents.  At  King’s  College  they  pay  about  28 /.  a year  for 
education  alone. 

5739*-  expense  of  commons  ? — They  never  have  yet  had  any  m the 

colle'^e,  except  the  school-boys.  Such  expenses  depend  entirely  upon  the  taste, 
the  nieans  and  the  habits  of  the  parents. 

5740*.  poesthesumof  28Z.  comprehend  the  whole  expense  of  education  in 
Kind’s  College  ? — Classics,  Mathematics,  English  literature  and  Divinity. 

5741*.  Do  you  think  that  collegiate  institutions  of  this  description  are  better 
placed,  like  Haileybury,  at  a distance  from  a town,  or  in  some  principal  city  of 
the  country  ? — In  the  case  of  Haileybury  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  ; 
no  convenience  M’ould  be  got  by  bringing  them  near  a town ; they  could  not  be 
brought  near  to  their  families.  Secondly,  they  work  for  the  short  period  of  their 
residence  intensely  hard,  and  their  insulation,  I think,  enables  them  to  go  through 
it.  It  has  often  been  doubted  whether  Haileybury  would  not  have  been  better  in 
one  of  the  English  universities.  I am  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  get  the  same  work  out  of  students  at  Cambridge. 

5742*.  Is  there  not  in  collegiate  institutions  a necessity  for  access  to  museums, 
libraries,  &c.,  and  for  communication  with  different  professors  and  literary  men, 
which  you  can  hardly  hope  to  obtain  without  considerable  expense  and  difficulty 
in  any  other  situation  than  in  a large  city? — I think  an  academical  institution,  not 
devoted  to  particular  objects,  would  be  better  in  a large  town,  more  especially  if  a 
considerable  number  of  pupils  would  be  likely  to  come  from  families  resident  in  the 
town. 

5743*.  Do  you  think  that,  for  insuring  a good  system  of  moral  discipline,  an 
insulated  situation  like  Haileybury  is  better  calculated  than  a large  capital? — I can- 
not say  that  I think  men  are  not  exposed  to  greater  temptations  in  London  than 
in  smaller  towns,  or  in  a place  like  Haileybury  ; I think  they  are. 

5744*.  Do  you  think  that,  generally,  in  this  country  the  course  of  intermediate 
education  between  elementary  and  university  education  is  defective? — Yes.  I think 
the  gi-eat  want  of  the  country  is  a good  education  for  the  middle  classes  from  the 
a^e  of  10  to  16,  meaning  always  by  the  middle  classes  those  between  the  profes- 
aonsand  the  labouring  class.  The  education  given  to  these  classes  in  England  is 
utterly  worthless.  I should  think  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  much 
money  is  so  thrown  away.  Boys  go  to  school  and  learn  a certain  smattering  of 
Latin,  not  enough  to  get  hold  of  the  literature ; they  learn  less  Greek,  and  go  aw’ay 
at  an  age  which  makes  it  quite  certain  that  what  little  they  get  they  will  soon  lose  ; 
and  they  learn  a little  ciphering, 

5745*-  Is  not  a large  portion  of  the  students  in  the  grammar-schools  of  England 
drafted  offto  the  professions  in  the  middle  classes  of  life  ? — Almost  all  the  grammar- 
schools  that  I know  are  exclusively  frequented  by  the  higher  classes  of  professional 
men;  they  are  filled  by  persons  who  do  not  come  to  take  an  eleemosynary  grammar- 
school  education,  but  the  education  which  the  master  gives,  who  is  allow-ed  to  keep 
a school  of  his  own. 

.5746*  There  are  then  very  few  public  foundations  for  the  education  of  the 
roiddle  classes  in  England  ? — Very  few  as  far  as  I know. 

5747*-  Has  any  mode  suggested  itself  to  you  for  improving  and  more  extensively 
diffusing  education  amongst  the  middle  classes  in  England? — Yes;  I have  thought 
that  the  establishing  a Normal  school  or  two  might  be  useful.  I have  no  doubt 
that  those  schools,  when  once  established,  would  be  soon  well  attended  and  imi- 
tated widely. 

5748*.  By  Normal  schools,  do  you  mean  schools  for  the  instruction  of  masters? 
““^■0;  I mean  pattern  schools. 

5749  • Do  you  think  it  would  be  a legitimate  application  of  public  money  the 

uilding  of  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  ? — Yes,  I do  to  the  building  one 


entlre^*^*  public  the  after  support  of  those  institutions? — Yes, 

5751*.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  buildings  were  erected,  they  would  be  amply 
^^Pported  afterwards  by  the  public  ? — ^Yes,  I do.  The  middle  classes  are  very 
iious  for  education,  and  they  do  now  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  on  it. 

3 B 2 5752**  Are 
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Rev.  SiciarJ /ones.  5752*.  Are  not  obstacles  interposed  at  present  by  the  large  suras  whi  I, 

occasionally  required  for  the  building  of  such  schools  ?— I tliinli  the  olillf 

21  August  1835.  present  is  ignorance  of  their  nature  and  usefulness.  ^ ohstacle 

.5753*-  What  course  of  education  ivould  you  give  to  the  middle  classes'-— T 
not  sure  that  I would  teach  them  any  learned  languages,  certainly  not  C T 
I would  teach  them  mathematics,  history,  and  with  'mathematics  and  r™' 
I should  join  some  religious  instruction  ; I think  some  part  of  mental  nhiln”*"?' 
and  of  political  economy  might  be  taught,  and  constitutional  history  and^law  t ^ 
certain  extent,  and  then  I would  have  some  application  of  mathematics  to  ml  I 
philosophy. 

5754*.  Is  there  not  great  want  of  instruction  with  respect  to  the  application  nf 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  purposes  of  manufactures? — Yes;  and  lecWs 
the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  would  be  a great  point. 

5755*’  And  the  combination  of  the  ornamental  arts  with  the  useful  arts  of  life> 
— I think  special  schools  for  the  fine  arts  would  be  better,  if  they  are  needed. 

5756*.  Ts  not  there  great  deficiency  in  that  respect  in  England  I hear  thit 
there  is. 

5757*  Would  you  make  the  teaching  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  arts 
a principal  part  of  instruction  in  such  schools  ?~Yes,  I think  the  application  of 
abstract  science  to  the  useful  arts  might  be  very  profitably  taught. 

5758*.  This  comprehends  the  application  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Hisforyia 
its  several  branches  to  the  uses  of  commerce  ? — Clearly.  ^ 

■5759*.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  make  such  instruction  as  cheap  as  possible? 
— Clearly ; to  embrace  &s  large  a portion  of  the  population  as  possible ; and  for 
that  purpose  to  establish  them  in  large  towns  where  they  would  attract  day 
scholars  would  be  desirable.  ^ 

57^0*.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  adaptation  of  science  to  the  arts  should 
be  taught  generally  in  every  school,  or  would  you  think  it  better  to  establish  special 
institutions  for  teaching  the  particular  adaptations  of  science  to  the  particular  art 
which  the  student  might  intend  to  follow  ? — Some  institutions  of  that  peculiar  kind 
might  be  separately  established,  but  they  would  be  of  an  entirely  dift'erent  character. 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  great  spread  of  a really  good  education  would  produce 
inventoi^  and  men  of  original  talent  in  a great  many  branches  of  the  useful  arts. 

57p  f *.  In  these  schools  would  you  require  the  same  arrangement  you  have  pro- 
posed in  other  colleges,  namely,  the  making  the  greater  portion  of  the  course 
impemtive?— Certainly  ; I have  no  great  faith  in  their  efficiency  otherwise. 

5762  • What  systern  of  education  would  you  propose  for  the  higher  classes ?— 
1 he  system  of  the  universities  modified  by  enlarging  it,  and  extending  it  on  tbe 
side  of  the  moral  sciences. 

5763*.  Is  the  state  of  moral  science  high  in  England  ? — It  is  high  nowhere  that 
I am  aware  of,  except  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  therethrough  tbe  fellow- 
ship  examinations ; but  there  is  no  professor  of  moi-al  philosophy. 

5764  • Is  not  Scotland  considered  to  rank  much  higher  in  mental  science?— 
It  has  more  lectures  ; but  as  to  the  efficiency  of  those  lectures,  I know  nothing; 
nor,  in  fact,  anything  whatever  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

57^5  • Would  you  place  those  institutions  under  any  general  Board? — In  this 
country  I should  be  very  shy  of  introducing  that  sort  of  centralization  which  is 
found  so  advantageous  in  Prussia;  I think  it  would  disgust  the  people.  . I thirik 
theie  should  be  a Board  of  Education  here,  and  they  might  demand  certain 
returns.  ® 

5766*.  In  case  it  were  deemed  advisable  to  build  schools,  would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  these  buildings 
were  erected,  afterwards  allowing  the  institutions  to  proceed  at  their  discretion?-- 
i should  propose  that  a certain  number  of  pattern  schools  should  be  founded, 
Urn  St  t*"  ^ would  spread  over  the  country  without  further  aid  from 

5767  . Would  you  leave  education  to  individual  exertion  and  individual  direction, 
or  w'ouJd  you  make  it  a portion  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  superintend  and  direct 
education  I would  make  it  a portion  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  watch  and  assist, 
but  not  to  superintend  and  direct;  because,  I think,  the  temper  of  this  counlry 
would  not  bear  that. 

5768*-  You  would  leave  to  the  teachers  the  choice  of  their  own  metbodsr-- 
Yes  ; always  supposing  that  it  was  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  Slate  to  watch  ana 
assist. 

5769*- 
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-(a*  What  do  you  mean  by  “ watch  and  assist  ?” — I mean  to  do  just  what  is  Rev.  Richard  Jones^ 

to  have  Commissioners  appointed  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  to  report  

^^''pariia'raent  occasionally  on  the  general  state  of  education  throughout  the  21  August  1835. 


Such  as  exists  in  Ireland  at  this  moment  ? — Yes,  partly ; not  exactly  that ; 
se  they  have  there  the  power  of  advancing  money,  which  I do  not  think  will 
brnecessary  here  for  the  middle  classes  ; I think  they  are  rich  enough,  and  willing 
enouah  to  find  funds  themselves. 

-.f-j#.  Then  what  is  the  reason  they  do  not  establish  these  schools  ? — Ignorance  ; 
tbe^pwsons  most  interested  in  using  them  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  similar 
schools  nor  are  they  aware  of  the  value  of  them. 

r-72*.  You  think  the  first  impulse  should  be  given  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

c--q*.  And  if  pattern  schools  were  formed,  you  think  they  would  be  so  rapidly 
imitated,  that  any  further  assistance  of  Government  in  that  respect  would  not  be 
required’?— Yes ; but  still  Government  might  observe  what  is  going  on,  and  be 
itady  to  assist  as  far  as  necessary. 

5’-74*.  Does  not  a Central  Board  of  Education  possess  this  advantage  ; greater 
means  and  opportunities  of  collecting  information  through  the  medium  of  official 
reports  from  the  various  education  institutions  existing  in  the  country,  and  com- 
municating such  information,  especially  when  referable  to  any  improvements  which 
may  have°taken  place  in  each  of  those  institutions?— Government  might,  perhaps, 
watch  and  assist  by  means  of  a central  board. 

How  many  hours  in  the  day  are  they  occupied  in  study  at  Haileybury 
College  ?— They  are  occupied  partly  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  partly  in  their  own 
rooms ; in  the  lecture  rooms  they  must  be  two  hours  a day  ; but  they  are,  in  fact, 
some  days  five  hours  in  different  lecture , rooms  ; their  private  studies  we  leave  to 
themselves ; the  occupation  of  their  time  is  complete.  I have  wished  this  year 
that  a class  which  had  only  attended  me  once  a week  before  should  come  to  me 
twice  a week,  and  their  time  was  found  to  be  so  completely  filled  up,  that  it  has 
created  a disagreeable  disarrangement  in  the  whole  place. 

5776*.  You  have  given  to  the  Committee  the  questions  for  the  students  in  your 
class  at  the  examination ; were  those  questions  given  to  them  any  length  of  time 
previous  to  the  examination  ? — No ; they  were  printed  in  London,  kept  quite  secret, 
and  produced  at  the  instant  they  came  into  the  hall. 

5777*.  What  time  had  they  to  consider  them  ? — They  go  in  at  10  o’clock,  and 
we  have  lately  determined  that  they  shall  go  out  at  four ; because  they  would  stay 
till  midnight,  if  they  were  allowed. 

577S*.  Are  they  furnished  with  books? — No. 

5779*.  Are  the  students  kept  separate  during  this  period? — The  students  are  in 
a large  hall ; the  professor  is  always  in  attendance  to  see  that  they  do  not  com- 
municate with  one  another,  and  they  write  in  that  hall. 

57S0*  And  who  decides  upon  the  different  answers  given? — The  professors  in 
the  particular  classes.  • 

5781*.  Are  the  names  given  in  with  the  answers? — Their  names  are  written  at 
the  bead  of  every  answer,  and  they  make  up  each  his  bundle  and  send  it  in. 

5782*.  Is  the  name  kept  secret  till  you  have  decided  on  the  rank  of  the  indivi- 
dual?— We  do  not  tell  individuals  what  their  rank  is.till  the  whole  is  determined. 

5783*.  Is  the'  paper  then  opened  containing  the  name  ? — No ; a list  is  stuck  up 
in  the  hall. 

5784*.  How  do  you  test  the  rank  of  the  different  pupils  ?■— I believe  in  the  usual 
mode  of  Cambridge  examiners ; I can  detail  it,  if  the  Committee  wish  it.  Before 
"e  go  into  hall  we  put  opposite  to  every  question  the  number  of  marks  which  we 
shall  give  for  that  question,  supposing  it  perfectly  well  answered ; having  the  list^  of 
questions  before  us,  we  read  the  man’s  paper;  if  we  find  the  answer  good,  we  give 
him  that  full  number  of  marks  ; if  it  is  less  good,  we  give  him  a rather  less  number, 
and  so  on.  Occasionally  it  has  happened  that  the  answer  has  been  so  extremely 
good  that  1 have  given  extra  marks.  After  reading  and  marking  eveiy  answer,  we 
call  the  numbers  of  marks  each  man  has  obtained,  and  class  him  accordinply  ; and 
by  giving  a large  number  of  marks  to  each  question,  you  are  able  to  shade  off  different 
degrees  of  merit  M'ith  great  accuracy.  It  is,  as  I have  said,  the  common  system  at 
Cambridge,  and  I never  knew  an  instance  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  it,  or  suspicion 
about  the  justice  of  the  result. 

57S5*.  And  you  give  them  rank  accordingly  ? — I do.  After  our  half-yearly 
• q n 'i?  examination 
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Rev.RichardJmes-  examination  all  the  men  are  ranked  by  every  professor  as  “ great  ” “ m a » , 

ficient,”  and  “ not  proficient.”  The  result  of  the  ndiole  exami’natiol’ 

ai  August  1835.  mainly  their  rank  in  India  (or  rather  ndiolly,  where  conduct  has  been 
this  influences  their  fortunes  through  life,  because  it  oives  prioritv  of  t'tl 
pensions.  “ ■'  *“  ‘etiring 

5786*.  Is  not  that  rather  unjust  and  cruel  towards.the  individual  ■ a o 
may  fall  into  folly,  or  indulge  in  a momentary  fit  of  idleness,  and  this  ™“ 

all  may  be  mere  casual  and  transitory,  may  affect  his  whole  future  life  t I 
to  a certain  limited  extent.  * 

5787*.  You  judge  tlie  man  rather  by  his  conduct  during  youth  than  bv  h' 
duct  during  manhood  ?— Yes  ; but  w-e  can  only  judge  of  their  youth  and  mus  hT' 
some  strong  stimulus  to  get  all  tlie  necessary  work  done  in  our  very  limited  tim  ' 
5788*.  Do  you  find  that  this  slrong  stimulus,  by  exciting  overmuch  their™ 
lation,  produces  an  evil  effect  upon  their  character  ?— Not  in  the  least  ■ I think  thi 
the  most  groundless  of  all  fears  ; on  the  contrary,  I have  seen  it  educe  a mat  ' 
of  generous  feeling ; never  any  bad.  ® 

5789*  Bo  you  found  this  observation  upon  particular  facts  within  vour  mvr. 
r— \ es  ^ at  Haileybury  and  Cambridge  I never  saw  it  produce  any  bad 


Martis,  i°  die  Septembris,  1836. 


Rev.  Charles  Mayo 
D.C.L. 

J September  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  d.c.l.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

5790  *.  YOU  have  given  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  in  veneral 
and  especially  to  elementary  education  ?— 1 have.  « ® ’ 

579^  * You  conduct  an  extensive  establishment  atCheam  ?— Ihave  50  pupih. 

5792  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  teaching?— In  different  inodes  for 
nearly  20  years. 

5793  Have  you  taught  generally  upon  the  same  principles,  or  have  you 
varied  your  principles  of  teaching  within  that  period?— I have  varied  the  prin- 
cip  es  oil  which  I carried  on  the  process  of  education  in  consequence  of  iny  becoming 
acquainted  with  Pestalozzi  and  his  institution  at  Yverdun. 

5794*-  You  visited  Yverdun?— I spent  three  years  at  Yverdun,  having  a 
^ ep<aitment  in  the  institution ; the  English  pupils  were  under  my  care  j they  were 
instructed  by  me  in  the  classics,  and  in  religious  Jaiowledge. 

, . during  the  life  of  Pestalozzi  ? — It  was  during  the  latter  part  of 

his  life.  “ ^ 

5796*.  Was  he  then  in  the  administration  of  the  institution? — He  was. 
method?'  ^ opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 

T -A-iid  with  the  principles  upon  which  his  method  is  founded  ? — Certainly. 

1 naci  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  it  as  then  in  practice;  and  I had  very  frequent 
visFtors^*'^^^^^  bearing  Pestalozzi  himself  give  an  account  of  his  principles  to  the 

5799  • Is  there  any  work  in  English  which  gives  an  accurate  account  of  his 
piiiicip  es  and  practice? — I think  Dr.  Biber’s  work  gives  generally  a very  correct 
view  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi.  s ^ 

th  **  ^ opportunities  of  judging  ?— He  was  not  at  Yverdun  at  the  time 
^ was,  and  therefore  I merely  speak  from  report  respecting  Dr.  Biber’s  oppor- 
uni  les;  but  I believe  him  to  have  been  more  particularly  connected  with  another 
es  a oz^an  school  at  Yverdun,  which  was  conducted  by  a gentleman  and  lady,  a 
^1.  and  Mrs.  Niderer,  who  had  formerly  been  coadjutors  of  Pestalozzi.  1 do  not 
^now  what  opportunities  he  had  of  visiting  the  institution  of  Pestalozzi  himself. 

were  under  your  care  at  Yverdun  ?— About  20. 
**  English,  or  of  different  nations  ? — They  were  all  English, 

r.  J *1  • 1 in  the  institution  required  to  follow  the  particular 

method  which  had  been  introduced  by  Pestalozzi,  or  were  they  left  to  their  own 
discretion  to  adopt  what  methods  they  thought  proper  ?— Pestalozzi  generally 
endeavoured  to  imbue  tliem  with  the  principles  of  his  method;  and  left  them  much 
at  liberty  to  pursue  that  mode  of  application  which  seemed  good  to  them.  There 
was  m general  a want  of  system  in  the  institution. 

5804*'  Tl’a 
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-8o4*.  Did  that  produce  any  injurious  results? — I think  it  produced  many 
•'iurious  results  in  the  institution ; with  a change  of  masters  there  was  a very  con- 
Jderable  change  of  mode;  and  there  was,  of  course,  a want  of  regular  consecutive 
progress  in  different  departments. 

^ -'|;o5  It  has  been  observed  of  Pestalozzi’s  school,  and  of  De  Fellenberg’s, 
that  they  have  not,  in  general  at  least,  produced  any  very  distinguished  men,  par- 
tioilarly^ on  the  Continent;  do  you  ascribe  that  to  the  vvant  of  arrangement,  and 
the  want  of  order  in  their  education  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  a want  of  arrange- 
jueut  at  Fellenberg’s. 

5806*-  Were  the  leading  principles  of  Felleiiberg  the  sanue  as  those  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  r— The  leading  principles  of  Fellenberg  were  the  same ; but  Fellenberg 
applied  his  principles  with  more  direct  reference  to  rank  in  society  ; whereas  Pes- 
lalozzi  looked  to  men  simply  as  men.  The  one  considered  accidental  points  of 
diflereiice,  the  other  essential  points  of  resemblance. 

5807*.  Was  it  then  the  principle  of  applicability  to  the  situation  which  con- 
stituted the  improvement  of  Felleuberg’s  system  upon  that  of  Pestalozzi.^ — Yes; 
and  the  greater  degree  of  organization  and  systematic  arrangement. 

5808*.  What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  leading  principles  of  Pestalozzi’s 
system  ? — One  of  his  leading  principles  was,  the  necessity  of  developing  man  in 
his  entire  being,  that  is,  as  possessed  of  physical  powers,  intellectual  faculties,  and 
moral  feelings. 

5809*.  It  w’as  contradistinguished  to  the  method  generally  in  use,  by  allowing  the 
child  to  develope  himself,  rather  than  forcing  that  developement  on  the  part  of  the 
master? — It  was  distinguished  from  other  methods  inasmuch  as  it  went  more  on 
organic  principles,  and  less  on  mechanical.  It  developed  that  which  was  m the 
child,  rather  than  laid  tipofz  him  something  foreign  to  himself. 

5810*.  What  were  the  first  studies  to  which  the  child  was  directed  in  Pesta- 
iozzi’s  system  ? — There  was  so  much  that  was  excellent  in  the  previous  applications 
of  his  principles  that  had  been  abandoned  before  I went  there,  that  I can  hardly  give 
a direct  answer  to  that  question.  I would  rather  refer  to  what  we  are  doing  our- 
selves, as  resulting  from  my  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  at  different  periods 
in  which  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  had  been  applied  by  himself  and  by  his  early 
coadjutors.  With  several  of  the  latter  I enjoyed  frequent  and  familiar  inter- 
course. 

5811  *.  You  have  introduced  into  this  country  in  a great  degree  the  more  useful 
portions  of  the  system  of  Pestalozzi  ? — The  principles  of  Pestalozzi. 

5812*.  What  portion  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  have  you  applied  in  this 
country? — I have  endeavoured  to  apply  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  according  to 
what  I conceive  to  be  the  wants  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  in  this  country.  I 
distinguish  between  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  method  pursued  in  any  par- 
ticular institution.  I have  endeavoured  to  maintain  all  his  principles,  but  I modify 
the  application  of  them  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I am  placed.  The 
instruction  given  to  our  younger  pupils  relates  to  religious  truth,  the  English  lan- 
guage (including  reading,  spelling  and  grammar),  lessons  on  objects  leading  to 
different  branches  of  natural  history,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  principally 
mental,  lessons  on  form,  French,  Latin. 

5S13*.  Does  that  comprehend  the  whole  of  your  course,  or  is  it  the  course 
only  of  a portion  of  your  institution? — This  is  the  instruction  that  is  given  to 
children  under  10  years  of  age. 

5814*.  At  what  period  do  they  enter  the  institution  ? — From  six  to  nine. 

5815*.  Do  you  take  any  after  nine  ? — Very  rarely. 

5816*.  How  long  do  they  continue  in  your  establishment? — Till  17  or  18; 
from  the  nursery  to  the  university. 

5817*.  Are  the  subjects  you  have  just  mentioned  limited  from  the  entrance 
mto  your  institution  to  the  age  of  10? — If  a pupil  enters  very  late,  part  of  that 
course  will  probably  extend  to  a later  period  than  10.  Of  course  none  of  the 
hranches  would  be  finished  at  10. 

5818*.  What  is  the  course  which  succeeds  from  the  age  of  10  to  the  age  of  16? 
•“Religious  instruction,  English  grammar,  natural  history,  geography,  history, 
algebra,  geometry,  French,  Latin,  Greek. 

that  comprehend  the  whole  course? — Incidentally  other  branches 
V o ,.,*.,..^...-.1  , comprehends  the  whole  of  the  general  course.  Some- 
a German,  class  is  formed ; sometimes  one  in  natural 

3 E 4 5820*.  Do 


‘'v  luuuuucea  j out  tun 
imes  a Hebrew,  sometimes 
philosophy. 

630. 


Rev.  Charles  Mayo, 
D.C.L. 


I September  1835. 
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Kev.  Charles  Mayo, 

B.C.L. 


1 September  1835. 


5820  Do  you  divide  your  pupils  into  classes  ? — I do. 

5821  Do  you  require  for  the  entrance  into  a particular  class  particular 
01  information,  or  do  arrange  them  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 

to  the  teacher  at  the  moment? — My  school  is  not  large  enough  to  admit^'^f^ 
accurate  permanent  classitication  ; the  classes  are  arranged  according  to  th 
cumstances  each  year  presents.  ® 

5822  Do  you  teach  them  yourself  entirely,  or  are  you  assisted  bv  others^- 
I am  assisted  by  several  masters. 

5823  How  many  ?— I have  four  masters  resident  in  the  house  or  the  villas  • 

and  others  teach  drawing,  singing  and  fencing;  singing  is  universal,  with  a f ' 
particular  exceptions ; drawing  is  not  universal.  ’ 

5824*.  Are  gymnastics  taught  also  ?~The  means  for  carrying  on  gymnastic 
exercises  are  provided  ; there  is  no  regular  course  of  instruction. 

5825  *.  Did  it  not  form  an  important  part  of  Pestalozzi’s  system  ?— It  did 

5826  Was  it  found  difficult  to  introduce  it  here  ? — I found  it  difficult  to  obtain 

lessons  from  fit  masters.  Gymnastics  must  be  conducted  with  great  skill,  or  thev 
do  more  injury  than  benefit.  ’ 


5827  Would  the  usual  exercises  of  English  boys  supersede  the  necesssity  of 
teaching  gymnastics  ?— I think  gymnastics  are  decidedly  useful,  independently  of 
those  exercises..  They  give  more  general  strength  and  agility  to  the  bodv ; and  are 
particularly  beneficial  to  boys  not  naturally  fond  of  athletic  sports. 

5828*.  You  have  stated  that  religious  instruction  accompanies  the  whole  course 
is  it  taught  every  day  in  combination  with  other  subjects  of  instruction,  or  are 
there  specific  hours  allotted  for  that  purpose? — There  are  certain  specific  hours  for 
religious  instruction. 

5828  Is  it  extended  to  every  individual  in  the  school  ? — To  every  individual. 

5829*.  Are  there  members  of  different  religious  persuasions  in  the  school ?— 

There  are  members  of  different  churches,  but  not  of  different  religious  persuasions ; 
the  members  of  the  Scotch  Church  mingle  with  members  of  the  English  Church, 
blit  there  is  no  difference  in  the  religious  principles. 

5830  So  that  no  difficulty  would  exist  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  joining  in 
the  same  form  of  religious  worship  ? — No  difficulty  whatever. 

5831  Nor  in  your  giving  religious  instruction  to  those  pupils? — None  at  all. 

5832  What  periods  do  you  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  religious  iostriiclion? 

Religious  instruction  is  given  partly  to  the  classes,  partly  to  the  whole  school 

assembled  together ; the  religious  instruction  that  is  given  in  classes  lakes  up  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  in  the  day,  and  the  religious  instruction  that  is  given  to  the 
whole  school  may  take  up,  together  with  the  school  devotions,  another  "half  hour. 

5833*-  those  devotional  exercises  and  instructions  daily? — They  are. 

5834  What  are  the  devotional  exercises  ? — The  daily  devotional  exercises 
consist  in  a hymn  sung  by  the  school,  a short  portion  of  Scripture  read  and  com- 
mented on,  and  followed  by  prayer ; these  exercises  are  conducted  by  myself.  The 
religious  e.xercises  pursued  in  class,  consist  principally  of  reading  the  Scriptures, 
with  examination  on  the  subject-matter,  and  application  of  religious  and  moral 
principles  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupils. 

_ 5835  you  open  and  close  your  class  by  prayer? — 1 open  the  class  of  reli- 

gious instruction  with  a very  short  prayer. 

5836  *.  What  course  do  you  follow  in  teaching  the  Scriptures  ? — We  generally 
pursue  this  course  ; vve  read  the  four  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and  then  proceed  to 
of  the  Gospels;  we  then  generally  take  up  the  Old  Testament,  tlie  rest  of 
Genesis,  omitting  some  portions,  and  then  portions  of  Exodus;  the  youngest 
pupils,  generally,  are  confined  to  that  course,  namely,  one  of  the  Gospels  and  por- 
tions of  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Old 
ment  history  are  afterwards  read,  and  subsequently  the  New  Testament  (principally 
the  Gospels),  in  the  original  language. 

5837**  Then  you  make  selections  from  the  Scriptures? — We  take  an  entire 
Gospel,  and  we  read  portions  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  with  the  youngest  class, 
and  so  on  as  I have  stated. 


5838  Do  you  precede  that  instruction  in  the  Scripture  by  short  abric^ments 
of  Scriptures,  such  as  Scripture-lessons,  and  small  works  of  that  kind  ?—lNo. 
have  no  works  of  that  kind  in  use.  We  generally  accommodate  our  readings  ro 
Scripture  to  the  state  of  intellectual  developement  of  the  pupils,  in  making  t e 

longer  or  shorter  as  may  appear  best  to  suit  the  class.  * At 
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At  what  age  do  you  begin  reading  the  Scriptures  to  childrenP^As  soon  llev.CharksMayo, 
116!  at  six  or  seven. 


Do  vou  find  them  capable  of  understanding  the  four  first  chapters  of  ~ “ 

Thesis  and  the  Gospel  at  that  age? — No  man  understands  them  perfectly;  we  ^ September  1 35 
fd  that  children  are  capable,  when  well  taught,  of  understanding  them  to  very 


ii«eJul  purpose. 

*•  Would  you  conceive  that  children  could  understand  them  without 

eivino  instructions  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words? — I think  they  would  derive 
^mDaratively  little  instruction  from  portions  of  those  Scriptures ; they  would 
receive  more  instruction  from  others.  Much  would  depend  upon  the  previous 
devElopement  and  ability  of  the  child. 

<842*.  Are  there  not  passages,  even  in  the  most  intelligible  portions  of  the 
«icripture,  extremely  difficult  to  understand  by  a child,  not  from  the  difficulty  of 
tile  passage,  but  from  the  difficulty  which  the  child  has  in  comprehending  words  for 
which  his^ideas  are  not  yet  prepared  ? — Yes,  I think  that  there  are  passages  which 
CO  child  could  comprehend. 

5843*  those  passages  generally  omitted? — It  is  not  our  practice  to  omit 
any  portion  of  the  Gospel;  we  omit  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
because  we  think  that  they  are  little  calculated  to  promote  the  general  purpose  of 
readin®  the  Scriptures,  which  is  the  elevation  of  their  religious  character,  and  the 
formation  of  their  moral  principles;  but  we  should  have  no  particular  objection  to 
the  child  reading  a few  passages  that  he  could  not  comprehend,  if  it  were  only  to 
teach  him  that  there  are  some  things  beyond  the  reach  of  his  understanding. 

5844*.  As  the  ordinary  events  of  life  v.dll  teach  him  that  there  are  many  things 
beyond  his  comprehension,  would  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  teach  him  that  lesson, 
to  place  before  him  passages  in  a book  which  he  cannot  understand  ? — We  do  not 
select  passages  for  that  purpose,  but  we  w’ould  not  omit  them,  and  for  this  reason, 
we  think  that  they  do  contain  that  useful  lesson. 

5845*.  Has  it  not  been  found  in  many  cases,  in  the  course  of  education  which 
has  been  generally  pursued  in  this  country,  that  one  of  its  great  defects  has  been 
the  teaching  words  instead  of  things,  and  is  not  in  fact  this  course  of  instruction 
that  you  describe  in  some  instance.s  the  teaching  words  instead  of  things  ? — It  i.s 
certainly  presenting  before  them  words  with  which  they  cannot  fully  connect  the 
corresponding  ideas,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  answers  its  particular  purpose,  and 
will  not  produce  evil,  supposing  that  the  general  bulk  of  their  instruction  is  such  as 
that  they  can  clearly  comprehend  it. 

5846*.  It  is  then  an  evil  which  is  obviated  by  the  great  bulk  of  their  instruc- 
tion?— I think  so. 


5847 ♦,  Would  it  be  much  better  that  there  wms  not  that  evil  to  obviate? — 

I think  not ; because  the  particular  lesson  -which  such  passages  are  calculated  to 
afford  would  then  be  lost. 

5848*.  In  proportion  as  the  child  grows  up,  he  w'ill  recur  again  to  the  Scrip- 
tores,  and  is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  upon  reading  them  when  the  mind  is  more 
developed,  he  will  understand  those  passages,  and  consequently  they  will  not  be 
lost? — In  studying  the  minds  of  children,  I think  we  tiiay  observe  this,  that  the 
understanding  does  not  all  at  once  become  competent  to  the  full  comprehension 
of  a subject,  but  that  when  the  subject  is  presented,  it  is  at  first  very  imperfectly 
understood,  but  still  something  is  derived  from  that  subject  having  been  presented 
to  the  mind.  The  second  time  the  same  subject  is  presented,  the  mind  is  enabled 
to  take  a larger  grasp  of  it,  and  by  degrees  it  rises  up  to  a full  comprehension. 

5849*.  Would  you  follow  the  same  course  of  instruction  in  reference  to  other 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  Scripture  instruction.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
you  were  teaching  geography,  would  you  place  in  the  hands  of  a child  a treatise  on 
geography,  a great  portion  of  which  he  understood,  but  some  portions  of  whicli  he 
could  not  understand,  in  preference  to  a simple  course  of  geography,  every  word 
ot  which  he  could  understand  ? — ^With  regard  to  geography,  I would  bring  before 
bim  certainly  some  subjects  which  he  could  not  completely  realize  to  his  own  mind, 
because  he  would  derive  a certain  degree  of  knowledge  from  them,  and  that  know- 
ledge would  gradually  increase  with  his  years.  I vvould  not  put  away  from  him 
entirely  the  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  till  be  is  actually  competent  to  know 
that  is  connected  with  those  foreign  countries ; I find  that  he  gradually  grows 
PP  to  the  understanding  of  many  subjects  that  are  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own 
individual  experience,  and  that  we  cannot  say,  now  is  the  time  to  enter  upon  that 

3 s particular 
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Sev.  ChmlesMtyo,  particular  subject,  because  it  will  be  fully  comprehended  and  h f 

D.C.I..  lutely  improper  to  do  so.  ’ oetore  it  was  abso, 

n 5S50  *•  Could  not  you,  in  the  course  of  vour  -i 

35-  periods  at  which  the  child  begins  to  comprehend  particular 

matter  of  very  great  difficulty : the  growth  of  the  human  mind  is  “ * 

and  It  IS  in  fact  very  much  drawn  on  by  reaching  forth  to  idea  i 
beyond  its  actual  grasp,  and  if  you  always  come  down  exactlv  to  the'In.  if'  j"®' 
a child  3 mind,  you  do  not  raise  it  so  much  as  if  you  sometimes  Dreseni  = i '™' 

It  which  It  cannot  fully  comprehend,  but  which  it  strives  to  reach  " M 

5851*.  do  not  you,  upon  your  principle,  allow  them  to  read  tl..  5 ■ 

through  straightforward,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  of  the  old  class  of  schofr''’ t"’ 
pniimpal  reason  is,  because  the  Bible  is  a large  book,  and  I must  tal„ 
the  Bible  at  first  those  parts  which  I conceive  will  be  most  beneficial  to  ihf  S? 
I do  not  omit  any  because  they  are  injurious,  but  I am  obliged  to  omit  some  in'^?’ 
that  I may  coine  to  others  which  appear  to  me  calculated  to  become  more  a n 
more  beneficial  to  the  child.  It  is  rather  a comparison  of  advantSrfcn  ' 
selection  between  good  and  evil.  than  2 

5852  *•  Is  it  not  a comparison  also  of  facilities.  Do  not  you  choose  il,»„ 
passages  m preference  to  others,  partly  from  their  being  more  ea  y of  L? 

rii,  r Serfptnre  whicVl  th”  t“i 

within  the  reach  of  his  comprehension  that  I should  choose  rather  to  dlreil  aS 
w ^ 1-est  the  most  instruction  and  the  most  examination. 

5»d3  ■ _ Would  you  think  it  a better  arrangement  than  what  you  have  su2cre5fPf) 
diat  certain  portions  of  the  Gospel  should  be  selected  with  a^strict  referfece  to 

001.10^4  ^ n r lessons  of  mo  2 

inculcated,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Parables,  which  are  comparatively „f 

enibS  ‘he  Gospels,  m preference  to  reading  a Gospel 

entiiely  through,  m which  many  passages  of  a doctrinal  nature  may  occur  wlifch 
are  not  wit  in  the  conipijhension  of  a child  .P-There  would  be  cerL  advaires 
whole  Ti  There  would  be  certaiuly  the  advantage  of  tlie 

think  t ' ' accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  bat  I 

In  S,.el  l™“i  ‘^  “ disadvantage  in  having  a precise  selection,  that  I could  not 

ll„!2  f accommodate  it  so  well  to  the  particular  wants  of  each 

f ley  might  arise.  Uien  I think  that  a selection  from  the  Scriptures  is  not 
‘ an  idea  of  sanctity  as  the  whole  volume;  and  I attach  very 
g a impor  ance  m all  religious  instruction  to  the  impression  made  upon  the 
frp  ^ children  come  to  the  Word  of  God  with  a different 

reeling  horn  that  with  which  they  would  come  to  the  study  of  any  other  book, 
he  i^Iii  1°^  that  feeling  could  so  easily  or  so  appropriately 

nf  the  O’ relation  to  a selection  from  the  Scriptures,  which  bears  more 
volume^  ° ^ kand,  as  it  would  be  with  relation  to  the  reading  of  the  whole 

objection  to  a child  reading  different  passages  in  the 
adapted  to  his  capacity  than  others?— I do  not  see 
adapteil  ca^  t I'eading  those  passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  most 

T y®"^  tkat  to  reading  the  Gospel  straight  through  ? — No, 

Gi^spei  ^ a child  reading  the  whole  Gospel,  to  selections  from  the 

tiinn^^^v*  there  may  be  passages  in  that  Gospel  beyond  his  comprehen- 

TTipr  • pointed  out,  that  the  selection  that  vve  make,  is  continually 

T volume,  and  that  I consider  a very  important 

P ,*  . , 9^v  certain  chapters  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  one  of  the 

nnrM  nf  Q younger  boys,  yet  I probably  address  them  from  other 

nent\pn  » therefore,  there  is  in  effect  no  perma* 

one  part  of  the  Bible  from  the  rest,  but  the  whole  Bible  is  used, 
jrniMifQf'  ^ taken  from  it  as  convenience  may  suggest.  Hence  there  is  no 
insLctoof  childre^"^  absolutely  mi6t  for  the 

W'ould  you  think  it  any  imputation  thrown  upon  the  Bible,  to  say  that 
tire  2,1  u»8er  particular  circumstanp, 

It  wniihl  he  ^ ® ‘he  hands  of  young  children,  or  even  of  young  men  r 

It  ,1  ould  be  no  imputation  upon  the  Bible  to  say  that  there  were  parts  of  the  Bite 
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( 1 tiian  other  parts  to  be  read,  but  still  I think  that  the  permanent  exclusion  Rev.  Charles  Mayo, 
nf  the  Bible  would  be  calculated  to  lead  some  children  to  suppose,  that  d.c.l. 

\ Ltually  unfit  for  their  perusal.  Now  if  unfit  for  their  perusal,  there  must  . . 

^Pthinff  that  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  their  respect;  thus  their  feeling  of  ^ Septembe  35- 
* p°ce  for  the  Bible  would  be  injured. 

Would  you  read  some  portions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  aloud  to  a 

fenU  of’the  age  of  14  01- 1 5?— Certainly  not.  ^ ^ ^ 

# Supposing  she  took  up  those  passages  of  the  bcnptures  reterred  to,  and 
nuire^  YOU  to  read^thera,  and  you  refused  to  read  them,  what  reason  would  you 
could,  I think  e.xplain  to  her,  that  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  in 
•uelf  holy  but  that,  from  the  corruption  of  her  mind,  it  might  excite  ideas  that 
were  unholy,  and  that  on  that  account  I should  recommend  her  rather  to  peruse 
oElier  portions  of  Scripture,  and  to  defer  reading  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  a later 


^'86o*.  Might  not  the  same  course  be  pursued  in  regard  to  other  passages, 
ffitiiout  inspiring  any  degree  of  that  want  of  veneration  which  you  ^apprehend 
miflbt  result  from  not  placing  those  passages  in  the  hands  of  children  ? — I see  no 
objection  to  saying  to  a class,  you  may  pass  over  that  verse,  or  we  will  omit  that 
nextchapter;  that  we  do  practically. 

5861  *.  You  would  not  think  it  any  imputation  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture to  say  that  to  a class  ? — No. 

5862  *.  Do  you  think  that  giving  one  of  the  Gospels  in  preference  to  anothei-,  or 
givino  certain  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  for  instance,  in  preference  to  others, 

IS  a mutilation  of  the  Scriptures ; always  premising  that  they  are  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  and  not  separately  in  other  works?— Certainly  1 do  not  consider 
that  to  be  a mutilation  of  the  Scriptures.  But  then,  I would  observe,  that  it  is  not 
3Q  arbitrary  selection,  nor  made  with  sectarian  views.  The  four  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  show  us  our  need  of  that  Saviour  who  is  announced  in  the  Gospel.  If  I 
began  with  the  Gospel,  I should  begin  with  the  remedy,  without  having  first  given 
any  information  respecting  the  disease.  If  I were  to  read  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  I came  to  the  New,  I should  defer  too  long  that  instruction 
which  is  contained  in  the  latter.  But  to  begin  abruptly  with  the  New  Testament, 
would  be  to  disturb  tbe  proper  order  in  which  the  truth  should  be  given. 

5863*.  If  this  order  were  adhered  to  in  the  choice  of  the  passages  to  be  read, 
or  an  order  keeping  in  view  tbe  same  principle  you  have  stated,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  such  selections  being  made? — I see  no  objection  to  selections  being 
made  in  the  way  I have  made  them,  merging  as  they  do  in  the  whole  volume. 

5S64*.  In  your  course  of  religious  instruction,  do  you  go  much  into  doctrinal 
points  and  differences  of  religious  opinion  ? — Not  controversially;  but  I go  into 
controverted  points. 

5865*.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  not  pupils  of  different  persuasions, 
though  there  may  be  of  different  churches,  in  your  establishment;  do  you  admit 
pupils  of  different  persuasions,  or  is  your  establishment  confined  to  those  of  the 
same  persuasion,  though  of  different  churches? — It  is  not  formally  exclusive  of 
auy  denomination  of  Christians,  but  practically  the  arrangements  of  the  school 
tend  to  exclude  such  as  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 


5866  *.  Would  you  require  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  the  religious 
arrangements  of  the  school? — ^The  pupils,  in  point  of  fact,  do  acquiesce  in  them  ; 
tlje  school  is  very  open  as  to  its  arrangements  and  procedure.  I am  known  to  be 
a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  few  persons  materially  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England  would  choose  to  place  their  sons  with  me ; so  that  they 
exclude  themselves. 


5867  * What  other  books  besides  the  Bible  do  you  use  for  the  conveying  of 

religious  instruction  ? I vary  the  books  on  religious  instruction,  in  order  that  they 

'nay  suit  the  particular  dispositions  and  characters  of  the  class  that  I actually  have 
k)  instruct.  I have  used  with  an  advanced  class  Sumner’s  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Paley’s  Evidences,  Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures.  I use  an  explanation 
of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Bridges. 

5868*  At  what  age  do  you  begin  to  teach  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
Laglaud  ? — I generally  find  that  children  know  the  catechism  before  they  come. 

5869*,  Do  you  find  that  they  understand  it,  or  that  they  get  merely  a know 
ledge  of  the  words  ? — They  understand,  some  a little,  others  more  ; but  if  I had  to 
teach  the  catechism  with  pupils  who  were  not  all  acquainted  with  it,  I would 
030.  3 s 2 arrange 
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B.HV.  Charles  Ma)0,  arrange  it  in  a different  order  ; I would  begin  with  the  Belief 

ments,  and  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  I would  leave  the  accnimt  o 

t.  . t o a later  period;  and  freriuently  in  practice  that  part  of  the  to 

1 September  1835.  Sacraments  is  not  taught  to  the  youngest  class.  Wers 

5870*.  Do  you  find  that  arrangement  offer  vou  greater  facilitie  f 
mstriiction  where  you  have  adopted  it  than  the  usual  course  ?— I tl  ■ t ■ '''‘S'”® 
to  a later  period  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  catechUm  ‘‘  ‘'"‘““'is 

facilitates  it.  catechism,  and  consequenUy 

5871  *•  Does  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  religious  instruction  Iw  ■ 

that  period  the  more  difficult  parts? — Not  at  all.  deferring  to 

5872  •.  Have  you  tried  that  method  with  many  ?— Not  with  r 

generally  come  knowing  the  catechism  ; but  that  is  the  course  which 

■With  mv  own  child.  ^ suouid  ujg 

^ 5873  *•  Have  you  found  that  in  mahy  instances  the  sort  of  incomnlele 
incorrect  knowledge  that  children  receive  from  the  mode  in  which  the  cat.  r™ 
taught,  has  ottered  obstacles  to  further  religious  instruction  ”_I 
knowledge  ill  communicated  renders  the  mind  obtuse,  it  “custom  Ec  f”]" 
to  satisfy  himself  with  indistinct  ideas.  accustoms  the  indi„d,d 

“>  communication  of  know 

ledge  ? — It  becomes  a serious  obstacle. 

5875*.  Have  you  observed  the  moral  effect  produced  upon  a child  orodiinel 
by  the  want  of  clearness  of  idea  and  activity  of  mind  ?— I think  nnnn  E?i;  ■ 
subjects  it  lessens  Bis  reverence  for  Divine  truth.  ^ lehgioos 

5876  *.  Does  it,  if  allowed  to  continue  too  long,  indispose  him  aftenvapds  to  is. 
reception  of  Divine  truth  1— I think  it  has  that  teiidencjn  ™ ‘ 

*r  T*’®  '"difference  of  many  persons  in  after-life  to  religious  opinion  and 
religious  feeling,  has  been  ascribed  to  this  sort  of  inattention  and  listlesOTess  pro 
duced  "1  youth  ; have  you  observed  that  in  any  case  ?— It  is  exceedingly  diffiEolt 
to  trace  up  the  effect  produced  to  the  positive,  cause  that  produces  it.  I think  many 

""d  of  those  connected  more 

ulliaEdiEtoTthe^  “S' 

I."  00“®"  of  instruction  you  have  mentioned,  you  begin  with  tlie 

I ^ unguage  an  leading ; does  that  course  of  the  English  language  precede 
W or  IS  it  concurrent  with  them  ?-It  is  concurrent  with  them. 

^ ^ oie  I must  fill  up  his  time,  and  several  branches  roust 

commence  at  the  same  moment. 

system  of  teaching  several  branches  together  does  not 
* T^j  clearness  of  perception  which  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
cRRrt  "n  ° interferes  with  dearness  of  perception. 

T7.1 1 • ° think  it  increases  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  child  by 

r^np/'k’ course  of  study  ?— Yes,  I think  that  is  the  case,  particularly  mth 
f 1 ^ ^ ^^^tiuction.  The  peculiar  character  of  early  instruction  should  be 

expansion;  concentration  and  application  must  come  later, 
nf  tv  1^  1 -ij  found  that  the  course  you  pursue  of  calling  out  the  faculties 

ar,A  1;  ^ Jis  own  exertions,  has  tended  very  much  to  prevent  that  indifference 

I t!  j ^ children  generally  feel  in  the  commencement  hf  study 

<;trn/'t;n  degree  ; young  children  are  far  more  interested  in  the  in- 

EdS, V w ' . “y  fta"  "Ididren  usually  are. 

i^nvS  'ri  of  time  do  you  require  the  junior  classes  to  study  in  the 

ruAi.  ,1,'^"'^^  '"'u  “ "'S'"'  But  the  younger  children  never  work 

a “"dof  course  time  is  lost  at  the  com- 

eiEbi  l,  ‘ ‘ diat  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are 

eight  hours  intellectual  work. 

ihp^^KiM  a j".  '‘"I?  "ttungement  of  great  use  in  renewing  the  activity  of 
intermix.;  "'ttB  respect  to  young  children,  and  I diminish  the 

mte.  missmn  as  the  pupils  adva'ice  in  yea'^ 

enm-sp  i«  Hp,  'EEf  yeu  pursue  in  teaching  lessons  upon  objects  r The 

cSfic*  r PeBlished  undenhe  litle  of  “Lessons  011  ObjecB.” 

vnif  fp»^p|,',i  outline  of  the  principles  upon  which 

‘Lnhv  oI-pE  lessons  ?— The  first  part  is  intended  to  develope  in  the  children  the 
seEJnd  By  directing  their  attention  to  the  yimaKS  of  objects;  inlh” 

second,  they  are  led  to  observe  theyimts  of  obiects-  in  the  third,  those  quahtiB 

which 
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which  are  not  discernible  by  the  senses;  the  fourth  presents  exercises  in  the  clas- 
siicaiion  of  objects  according  to  the  parts  and  qualities  observed,  with  a short 
amount  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  object  presented,  to  be  communicated  by  the 
teacher,  and  reproduced  in  writing  by  the  pupil  j and  in  the  fifth  objects  are  pre- 
sented, of  which  a more  extended  account  is  given,  to  serve  as  an  exercise  in  com- 
position. 

5S86*.  Those  results  conduct  the  pupil  gradually  to  different  branches  of 
natural  history  ?— They  do. 

5887  What  branches  particularly  do  they  lead  to.^ — It  leads  in  fact  with  us  to 
conchology,  to  botany,  to  mineralogy,  to  zoology,  to  all  or  several  of  those  branches 
as  may  be. 

5888  *.  Is  the  gradation  of  those  lessons  almost  imperceptible  to  those  subjects  1 
—It  is ; and  the  great  aim  of  the  lessons  on  objects  is  to  prepare  for  studies  in 
natural  history, 

5889  *.  After  having  pursued  this  course  of  lessons  on  objects  for  a considerable 
time,  have  you  found  it  difficult  afterwards  to  lead  the  pupils  to  those  different 
branches  of  knowledge  ? — No  ; the  gradation  renders  it  very  easy. 

5890  *.  Have  they  pursued  those  different  branches  to  any  extent  afterwards  in 
our  establishment  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent ; a scientific  character  has  not  been 

given  to  the  institution. 

5891  *.  As  an  amusement,  is  it  pursued  to  a great  degree? — Afterwards  it  is 
pursued  as  an  amusement,  and  left  very  much  to  individual  taste ; but  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  its  successful  cultivation. 

5892  *.  Is  the  practice  adopted  in  the  school  at  Hofwyl  followed  in  your  esta- 
blishment, of  accustoming  the  pupils  to  make  small  collections  themselves  of 
minerals  and  plants,  and  to  arrange  them  and  classify  them,  and  to  add  to  them,  for 
the  use  of  the  school  generally  ? — Several  of  the  pupils  have  their  collections  of 
minerals,  shells  and  insects. 

5893*.  Have  you  found  their  interest  in  it-diminish  or  increase-  as  they  have 
gone  on? — With  some  pupils  it  has  continued,  and  with  others  it  has  diminished, 
as  other  studies  have  taken  a faster  hold  upon  the  mind. 

5894*.  The  great  value  of  such  instruction  is  the  power  which  it  gives  a child 
of  applying  its  faculty  of  observation ; has  that  been  observable,  not  merely  in  the 
instance  of  those  particular  studies,  but  in  reference  to  the  whole  course  of  their 
education  r — I have  not  perceived  that  the  habit  of  observing  objects  of  external 
nature  has  particularly  called  out  a power  of  observation  in  departments  of  quite  a 
different  kind ; but  I can  hardly  form  a judgment  upon  that  point,  because  the 
principle  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation  is  applied  in  every  study,  so  that 
I cannot  tell  what  has  been  the  specific  result  of  it  in  any  particular  branch.  In 
teaching  a language  we  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation. 

5S95*-  Would  you  apprehend  that  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history  would  militate  against  the  study  of  the  more  abstract 
departments  of  knowledge? — Not  at  all. 

5896*.  It  would  not  interfere,  for  instance,  with  the  study  of  language,  or  of 
arithmetic,  or  of  geometry  ? — As  to  the  study  of  language  it  would  in  many 
respects  promote  it,  because  it  would  give  clear  ideas  of  many  things  of  which 
language  treats. 

5897*.  Have  you  found  that  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  those  studies  of 
natural  history  have  felt  an  indisposition  to  the  more  abstract  studies? — I think 
not. 

5898*.  What  course  do  you  pursue  in  the  teaching  of  the  English  language ; do 
you  begin  by  spelling,  upon  the  old  plan  ? — Almost  universally  boys  can  read  before 
they  come  to  us  ; we  have  not  to  teach  them  reading. 

. 5899*.  In  general  then  do  you  begin  with  grammar  and  continue  English  read- 
rif  continue  English  reading  and  take  up  English  grammar,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  also  commenced  before. 

5900*-  Do  you  take  English  grammar  accompanying  English  reading,  or  do 
you  allow  the  student  to  get  a considerable  way  in  the  language  before  you  teach 
^ science? — The  pupil  has  of  course  proceeded  a considerable  way  in 
oth  language  before  he  takes  up  the  English  grammar  ; but  with  respect  to 

er  languages,  I make  the  grammar  run  parallel  step  by  step  with  the  practical 

quaintance  \yith  the  language.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  tw’o  opposite  modes 
instruction  in  foreign  languages.  The  one  starts  with  the  grammar, 
communicates  considerable  knowledge  of  it,  before  any  practical  knowledge  of 
3 s 3 the 
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. the  language  is  attained,  that  is,  before  any  author  or  selections  from  an  auth 
placed  in-the  boy’s  hands.  There  is  another  mode  of  instruction,  which 
considerable  practical  knowledge  of  the  language,  by  means  of  reading  authorfh^  ^ 
the  grammar  is  touched.  My  course  steers  between  these  two  extremes  • I ™ 
mence  with  a practical  lesson  leading  to  a grammatical  lesson  ; then  follows  a 
tical  lesson  leading  to  another  grammatical  lesson,  so  that  step  by  step  the 
lesson  precedes  the  grammatical  or  theoretical  lesson.  ^ Practical 

5901  Grammar  being  a series  of  results  from  induction,  the  course  vou  h 
stated  seems  to  be  in  analogy  with  the  principle  you  have  laid  down  in  the  b 
ning  of  your  evidence,  that  the  child  shouId.be  allowed  to  dev^lope  and  dis^*''^' 
for  himself  as  much  as  possible  ?—It  is,  certainly;  but  we  should  not  leaver 
child  or  the  class  to  find  in  the  author  each  particular  that  he  would  have  to  I 

in  his  grammar;  but ‘he  must  get  alFthe  leading  ideas.  These  he  would  afterwS 
find  completed  and  arranged  in  the  grammar.  ^ 

5902  *.  Do  you  find  that  children  make  a ipore  rapid  progress  by  adopting  that 
course,  than  upon  the  old  method  of  learning  the  grammar  first?— I feel  assured 
that  they  do  eventually. 

5903  *•  Aud  they  make  that  progress  with  more  pleasure  probably  to  themselves? 
— Certainly  with  more  pleasure. 

5904  *.  Is  there  a greater  clearness  of  ideas  produced  by  it? — There  is ; and  their 
minds  are  in  a better  state ; they  have  been  taught  more  philosophically,  and  there* 
fore  with  more  effect. 

5905  *.  In  this  way,  may  not  language  be  made  a species  of  logical  study,  and 
exercise  their  reasoning  powers  to  a certain  extent,  which  have  been  greatly 
neglected  in  the  old  courses  adopted  for  the  teaching  of  language,  where  the 
memory  of  the  pupil  alone  has  been  called  into  action? — Certainly;  bothwitii 
respect  to  the  accidence  and  with  respect  to  the  syntax. 

5906*.  Do  you  accompany  the  reading  of  the  language  with  composition? 

Yes,  at  an  advanced  period.  The  use  of  composition  in  the  maternal  language 
begins  very  early  ; with  some  boys  immediately  on  their  admission  into  the  school. 

5907*.  Are  the  compositions  merely  used  with  reference  to  the  language,  or 
are  they  a series  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  other  faculties  of  the 
child  ? They  have  not  been  formed  into  a series  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
faculties  of  the  child,  independent  of  the  acquisition  of  language,  and  facility  in  the 
use  of  it. 

590S*.  Are  you  acquainted  witli  the  institution  of  the  Abb6  Girard  at  Fri- 
bourg ? — I visited  it  many  years  ago ; I saw  it  when  the  system  was  conducted  by 
Girard  himself. 

5909  *.  Do  you  think  that  the  results  of  his  system  deserve  the  eulogies  bestowed 
upon  him,  of  having  developed  very  rapidly  and  very  perfectly  the  youthful  mind? 
— There  was  a logical  character  given  to  the  mind,  that  was  the  principal  result. 

I observed  with  regard  to  language,  clearness  of  conception  and  correct  combina- 
tion of  ideas. 

5910  ' • Was  this  attended  with  any  degree  of  elegance  in  the  selection  of  phrase, 
or  was  it  merely  with  reference  to  grammatical  precision  ? — I did  not  observe  more 
than  logical  correctness. 

5911  Was  this  attained  more  rapidly  than  is  usual  in  other  schools  ? — I think 
his  pupils  at  an  early  age  evinced  an  unusual  degree  of  that  excellence  which 
I have  mentioned. 

59^  2*.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of  that  system  in  these 
countries,  of  the  application  of  language,  from  the  verv  commencement,  to  philoso- 
phical purposes ; that  is,  to  the  developing  of  the  mind  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
difficulty. 

59^3**  What  course  do  you  pursue  in  teaching  geography;  is  it  based  upon  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  ?— Certainly ; in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  we  consider 
that  we  have  to  lead  the  pupil  from  what  he  knows  to  what  we  desire  him  to  learn. 
Therefore  the  first  consideration  will  be,  with  what  part  of  the  subject  is  the  clay 
already  acquainted.  If  the  subject  be  geography,  or  a knowledge  of  the  earths 
surface,  the  question  will  be,  with  what  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  the  class 
acquainted.  As  a class  it  is  acquainted  with  Cheam,  therefore  the  first  geographical 
instruction  relates  to  the  school,  the  play-ground,  the  gardens,  the  village ; then 
ing  the  roads  through  the  village,  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  county;  then  England, 
the  British  Islands,  Europe,  the  World.  This  forms  the  first  course ; and  as  merely 
a few  leading  ideas  are  communicated,  it  takes  up  a half  a year  or  a year  only.  ^ 
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5914  *•  Do  they  advance  after  that  with  great  rapidity,  having  got  these  primary  Rev  Charles  Mayo 

ideas  so  distinctly  formed  in  their  minds?— Yes.  jd.c.i,. 

5915  *•  Do  you  teach  the  practice  of  constructing  maps? — Not  much.  - - 

5916*.  Do  you  require  the  pupils  to  make  plans  of  the  objects  immediately  1 September  1835. 

near  them ; for  example,  the  village  of  Cheam,  and  the  roads  leading  to  it  ? Pupils 

do  not  make  such  plans  unless  they  should  happen  to  be  going  to'  the  Woolwich 
Academy,  or  any  other  institution  of  the  kind. 

5917  *.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  be  a considerable  improvement  upon  merely 
learning  the  facts  of  geography  by  heart?— I think  that  w'ould  be  an  improvement; 
and  there  are  very  many  other  things  that  could  be  mentioned  as  improvements, 
and  as  presenting  advantages ; but  then  we  must  economize  time,  and  we  must 
select  between  advantages.  I have  doubted  whether  the  time  necessary  for  such 
exercises  be  quite  compensated  by  the  results. 

591S*.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  pupil  distinct  and  clear 
ideas  of  everything  upon  which  the  lessons  on  objects  are  especially  grounded, 
would  it  not  be  highly  advisable,  in  teaching  geography,  that  he  should  have  the 
most  distinct  ideas  of  the  first  elements;  and  do  you  think  that  he  could  have  his 
ideas  so  clear  upon  the  subject  by  any  other  means  as  when  he  draws  those  plans 
himself?— I think,  for  all  practical  purposes,  he  gets  quite  as  distinct  ideas  by 
seeing  a plan  made  before  his  eyes.  A plan  is  drawn  upon  a slate,-  before  the  class, 
of  the  house  and  grounds,  not  with  any  great  degree  of  exactness,  but  according  to 
the  recollection  of  the  master,  aided  by  the  recollection  of  the  pupils.  Sucli  a 
representation  is  made  as  that  each  connects  with  the  lines  upon  the  slate  the  part 
of  the  premises  which  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

5919  * Is  the  transition  easy  from  those  elements  to  the  mapping  of  larger  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  globe  generally  ?— Yes;  I think  the  gradual  transition  renders  the 
conception  of  the  whole  range  of  topical  geography  far  more  easy. 

5920  *.  In  what  way  do  you  carry  on  the  study  of  geography  at  a later  period  ? 

—When  they  have  gone  through  this  first  or  elementary  course,  we  take  up  the 
world  as  a whole,  and  divide  it  as  the  geographers  divide  it,  with  its  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  so  forth ; and  communicate  a number  of  ideas  connected 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  climates,  and  so  forth ; and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  detailed  account  of  particular  countries. 

5921  *.  Do  you  adopt  the  plan,  which  has  not  been  unusual  in  Germany,  of  con- 
sidering the  earth,  first,  in  its  great  physical  bearings,  seas  and  dry  land,  then  the 
great  leading  lines  of  mountain,  dividing  the  earth  into  certain  basins  or  certain 
vallies,  and  ranging  those  under  different  classes ; does  that  form  any  portion  of 
the  system  you  allude  to  ? — Only  a few  general  notions  of  that  kind  are  communi- 
cated, and  then  we  proceed  to  the  different  countries. 

5922  *.  Do  you  pursue  the  study  of  geography  in  reference  to  zoology  or  botany, 
the  classification  of  plants  or  animals? — We  do  not  carry  that  to  any  extent,  but 
the  master  connects  with  the  lesson  some  observations  upon  the  natural  history  of 
the  country. 

5923  *.  Do  you  read  any  portion  of  travels  in  connexion  with  this  course  of  geo- 
pphy  r — Not  as  a regular  part  of  the  system ; but  it  frequently  happens  that 
books  are  selected  for  a boy  or  a class  which  will  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  that 
particular  country  which  has  been  treated  in  the  geographical  class. 

5924**  Do  statistics  form  any  portion  of  the  geographical  course? — Some, 
but  not  very  detailed  information  of  that  kind,  is  given. 

5925  In  teaching  arithmetic  you  principally  insist  upon  mental  arithmetic ; do 
you  tnd  It  the  better  course  to  begin  with  that? — I find  it  quickens  the  faculties  to 
agreat  degree;  it  has  great  effect  in  producing  activity  of  mind. 

592b  . Does  arithmetic  become  comparatively  easy  afterwards  ? — It  does. 

5927*-  Do  you  require  mental  arithmetic  from  every  pupil? — Yes. 

5928  *.  Are  not  there  some  that  have  found  great  difficulty  in  mental  arithmetic, 

yet  make  good  arithmeticians? — There  are  some. 

5929*.  They  required  the  aid  of  writing? — I think  there  are  few  that  require 
^ ® ^ of  imting ; they  require  the  patience  of  the  master  to  wait  for  them. 

* / oo  think  it  does  not  arise  so  much  from  confusion  of  ideas  as  from 
of  k t* , of  intellect  itself  ? — I think  sometimes  it  arises  from  a kind 

it  till  hi  prevents  its  resting  calmly  upon  the  ideas  presented  to 

mastered  the  questions  connected  with  it;  the  written  siarns  sfive  a 
reposing^pomt  for  such  a mind.  ^ 

5931  . Does  not  it  often  arise  from  want  of  memory  in  the  pupil  ? — In  our 
3 ® 4 course, 
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Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  couvse,  mental  arithmetic  is  in  some  measure  combined  with  writincr-  that  is  tn 
D.C.L.  the  question  may  be  written  upon  a board,  the  process  of  solvingit  carried  ° 

— — — the  mind  without  the  aid  of  signs,  and  the  result  committed  to  writing  T 

1 September  1835.  way  the  pressure  on  the  niemory'is  lessened,  and  also  several  divisions  1 
practised  in  mental  arltlimetic.  at  the  same  time.  Without  such  an  arrana^^'  ^ 
one  division  would  occupy  the  whole  of  the  teacher’s  time  and  atfention^^TT 
system  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  early  stage  of  instruction,  is  detailed  in  a litt! 
work  intituled  “Lessons  on  Number,”  the  second  edition.  There  is  onen ’t 
connected  w'nb  that  book,  which  I think  will  be  considered  as  deserving  of  aue"^ 
tion  with  regard  to  economy,  that  is,  that  it  consists  of  two  volumes,  tL  one  tb* 
instructions  to  the  master,  the  other  tlie  exercises  for  the  pupil ; so  that  one  co  ^ 
of  the  larger  volume  containing  the  instructions  may  suffice  for  a school  while 
many  copies  of  the  smaller  volume  would  be  required.  ’ 

5932*.  Do  you  follow,  in  teaching  arithmetic,  the  usual  arrangement  that  is 
adopted  in  schools?— We  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to  science  than  to 
commerce,  so  that  we  omit  a great  number  of  the  rules  that  are  found  in  common 
works  on  arithmetic. 


5933  *•.  you  find  the  younger  pupils  capable  of  comprehending  the  advanced 
rules  in  arithmetic? — Yes  ; at  ii  and  12,  and  perhaps  earlier,  they  go  through  the 
rules  relative,  for  instance,  to  the  elevation  of  the  square  and  cube.  ^ The  peculiar 
mode  in  which  that  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  renders  it  easy.  In  general  it  is 
so  taught  that  the  pupils  do  not  know  at  all  on  what  principles  they  come  to  the 
results  -y  but  by  treating  it  geometrically,  that  is,  showing  how  the  cube  is  formed 
and  increased,  the  rules  are  deduced  from  what  takes  place  before  their  eyes,  aud 
then  it  becomes  perfectly  easy.  ’ 

5934*.  This  then  is  another  application 'of  lessons  on  objects  to  aritiiraetic?-- 
Yes,  it  may  be  so  considered. 

5935  Do  you  prefer  teaching  the  languages  first,  and  those  abstract  sciences 
at  a later  period,  or  the  teaching  both  concurrently? — I think  we  might  with 
advantage  begin  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  rather  later ; bringing  forward 
the  child  s faculties  on  other  subjects,  and  particularly  his  own  language,  before  we 
teach  other  languages. 

5936*.  At  what  age  would  you  say  that  a child,  generally  speaking,  could 
advantageously  commence  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages? — About  10. 

5937*-  Would  you^say  that  later  than  that  would  be  still  better,  premising  that 
he  had  sufficient  time  r — It  depends  upon  the  estimate  made  of  the  value  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  when  attained.  If  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  learned,  I think  they 
should  not  be  begun  later  than  1 0 ; if  general  knowledge  and  scientific  attainments  be 
considered  more  valuable,  then  the  classics  may  be  commenced  at  a later  period. 
Whatever  you  value  most  begin  early. 

5938  Would  you  say  that  a language  begun  at  the  ase  of  12,  supposing  the 
mind  previously  disciplined  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  knowledge,  would 
not  be  rmich  better  learned,  than  if  begun  at  an  earlier  period ; would  not  the  boy 
learn  in  a sjiorter  period,  at  that  age,  much  more  than  in  a longer  period  at  an 
eailier  age  r — He  would  learn  ic  certainly  more  rapidly  at  12  than  if  lie  began  at 
10,  ancl  he  would  learn  it  more  rapidly  at  10  than  if  lie  began  at  8;  so  that  the 
whole  time  given  to  it  would  at  the  end  be  far  less  if  begun  at  12  than  if  begun  at 
an  earlier  period.  But  then  what  is  learned  very  young  becomes  more  fixed  in  the 
rnemory,  and  therefore  less  likelv  to  be  obliterated  by  subsequent  studies,  ancl  by 
the  influence  of  the  circumstances"  of  life. 

5939  Is  not  the  study  of  a language  upon  scientific  principles  in  a great  degree 
dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  analogy  is  followed  out,  and  is  not  a boy 
of  22  or  13  more  capable  of  following  out  those  analogies  with  correctneK  and 
with  rapidity,  than  a boy  of  1 0 ?— Certainly ; but  in  order  to  have  a familiar  use 

you  require  much  to  be  positively  committed  to  the  memory. 
What  IS  committed  to  the  memory  at  an  early  period  is  more  faithfully  retained 
than  what  is  committed  to  it  later ; therefore,  for  rapid  acquisition,  begin  at  12, 
but  for  faithful  retention,  begin  at  10  or  8. 

5940^.  Has  it  not  been  found  that  many  have  learned  a foreign  language  at 
the  age  of  26  or  20  with  great  rapidity,  and  retained  it  with  great  fidelity  after- 
wards, and  have  spoken  it  even  with  elegance;  and  that,  although  they  had 
studied  the  ancient  languages  from  a very  early  period,  they  have  not  made  the  same 
progress  ?~It  must  be  recollected,  that  those  previous  classical  studies  very  much 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a modern  language  j and  we  should  know 
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, ijnoua»e  was  retained  after  some  years’  intermission  of  study.  A remark-  Rev.  OmrUt  Mayo, 
d circunistauce  with  regard  to  those  that  learn  Latin  and  Greek  early  is,  that  i>.e.i.. 

1 h the  circumstances  of  life  may  call  their  attention  from  studies  of  that  kind  ^ 

■ "^considerable  period,  yet  when  they  return  to  those  studies  they  find  that  the  ' September  1S35. 
impressions  made  in  their  early  childhood  revive  with  so  much  more  facility,  than 
inioressioiis  later. 

'lUi  *.  not  that  apply  to  all  species  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  know- 

1 /aeV  i'aoguao-es  ?— Yes ; so  that  the  elements  of  all  should,  if  possible,  have 
thefr  appropriate  treatment  in  the  course  of  early  instruction;  and  the  great  object 
tliat  we  should  have  in  early  instruction  is,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  successful 

^tudv  in  the  different  departments  of  knowledge. 

' *•  1^0  you  think  there  is  not  too  great  attention  paid  at  the  early  period  of 

the  study  of  the  dead  languages? — I think  an  undue  measure  of  time  is 


a:signeci  to  ineui.  - , , • i • 

'943  *•  memory  retains  so  faithfully  what  is  learnt  young,  do  you  think 

it  a^dicious  course  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children,  or  very  young  boys, 
5ucb  sentiments  as  are  found  in  the  authors  they  generally  read  in  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  such  as  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  others  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion  ?— I do  not  think  a boy  learns  his  morality  from  the  classics. 

5944  Do  you  think  that  has  no  effect  upon  his  mind  ?— I think  it  is  calculated 
to  iia\^ some  effect ; and  that  consequently  it  is  desirable,  particularly  for  the  younger 
pupils,  to  read  expurgated  editions  of  the  classics. 

5Q45  *.  Are  expurgated  editions  generally  used  in  the  English  schools? — They 
are  coming  into  increasing  use  in  English  schools. 

5946  *.  Are  there  not  many  passages  not  fit  for  children,  or  at  least  which 
require  a certain  degree  of  moral  principle  to  neutralize  their  evil  effect? — Quite 
so;  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  for  very  young  pupils  to  read  those  passages.  With 
elder  pupils  it  may  become  a question,  whether  a teacher  who  reads  them  with 
caution,  and  endeavours  to  inspire  a feeling  of  abhorrence  of  such  ideas,  is  not 
better  preparing  his  pupils  for  what  they  are  to  meet  with  in  life,  than  one  who 
absolutely  removes  all  such  pas.sages. 

5947*.  Is  not  almost  every  ancient  classic,  at  least  with  very  few  exceptions, 
mixed  up  with  a strain  of  thinking  and  of  opinion,  which,  if  very  much  studied,  is 
liable  to  affect  the  moral  feelings  of  the  pupil,  such  as  a love  of  war,  a false  idea 
ofglorj’,  and  erroneous  opinions  upon  the  entire  social  system,  not  to  speak  of  the 
immorality  and  of  the  whole  mythological  system  which  is  necessarily  connected 
Kith  the  poets?— Undoubtedly  : there  is  a vein  of  false  morality  rimning  through 
the  classic  authors  which  cannot  be  separated  from  them,  and  hence,  in  the  I'egula- 
tions  laid  clown  for  some  of  our  public  schools,  it  is  required  that  the  master  should 
oppose  all  such  false  notions  with  scriptural  truth.  It  is  our  practice  to  contrast 
the  principles  of  the  classics  with  those  of  the  scriptures. 

5948  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  learned  languages  were  taught  at  a later  period, 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  would  be  more  susceptible  to  those  corrections  of  the  defects 
of  ancient  literature  than  it  is  at  present,  if  it  was  deferred,  for  instance,  to  the  age 
of  12  or  13?— I think  that  a boy  need  scarcely  read  anything  in  the  classics 
Khich  would  require  to  be  so  opposed  till  he  is  of  an  age  to  enter  into  the  views 
that  would  correct  what  is  erroneous. 

5949  In  most  of  the  English  schools  selections  are  used  in  teaching  classical 
literature;  a passage  from  Thucydides,  a passage  from  Livy,  and  a passage  from 
Tbeocrilus,  and  a passage  from  Virgil;  do  you  think  that  a judicious  course? 

No,  I do  not  think  it  a judicious  course  ; but  there  is  this  difficult^',  that  if  you 
read  selections  you  destroy  the  interest  by  breaking  the  continuity  and  the  relative 
connexion;  whereets  if  you  read  the  whole  work,  you,  in  most  instances,  occupy 
raore  time  than  it  is  desirable  the  pupil  should  give  to  it.  • I have  commenced 
^ course  which,  in  some  measure,  obviates  both  of  those  disadvantages.  I take 
extracts,  but  connect  them  by  an  abstract  of  that  portion,  which  is  omitted  ; so  that 
file  pupil  bas  an  idea  of  the  whole  work,  while  he  is  reading  only  those  parts  which 
We  thought  to  be  most  worthy  of  his  perusal. 

3959**  That  would  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  subject,  and  so  far  would 
obviate  one  difficulty  ; but  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  passage,  in  a very  great  degree, 
dependent  upon  the  passages  preceding  and  following  it? — Yes;  and  therefore 
I would  more  sparingly  apply  that  plan  to  the  poets;  or  if  I applied  it  I should 
care  that  the  extracts  were  very  long. 

5951  Do  you  accustom  your  pupils  to  speak  Latin? — No. 

630.  ^ 3 f 5952  In 
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5952*.  1q  teaching  the  modern  languages,  do  you  accustom  them  to,  , 
them  ?— Yes ; in  learnuig  French  they  are  gradually  accustomed  to  make  F ^ 
the  language  of  the  class,  and  to  speak  it  at  table. 

5953  teaching  either  the  modern  or  the  ancient  languages,  do  vou  f 11 
in  any  degree  the  chronological  order  in  placing  the  several  writers  before  the°' 
No ; because  I think  the  most  important  consideration  for  reaulatino  the  o H ^ 
which  authors  are  to  be  presented  to  the  pupil  is  their  facility?  You  have  to 

on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  higher  degrees  of  attainment  with  respect  to  tli 
guage ; and  if  you  present  him  with  a_very  difficult  work  at  first,  and  then 
easy  work,  you  render  the  process  of  instruction  very  difficult  in  the  one  ca<!P 
very  little  profitable  in  the  other.  ’ 

5954  *.  That  would  apply  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  a language ; but  when  at 
a more  advanced  period  you  are  teaching  the  elegances  and  beauties  of  lano-uace 
would  not  you  think  it  desirable  to  follow  up  the  writers  in  a chronological  order 
in  so  far  as  may  tend  to  show  the  gi'adual  formation  and  improvement  of  the  Ian 
guage  and  of  the  literature? — Yes,  I think  it  w-ould  be  very  desirable  at  that  a^e 

5955*.  Would  that  be  particularly  applicable  to  the  English  languafrer-h 
would;  and  would  be  very  useful  in  the  Greek;  but  I think  it  may  come  after 
a boy  has  learnt  the  language. 

5956  *.  Do  you  read  many  of  the  old  English  writers  of  the  age  of  James  and 
Charles  in  your  school? — We  have  read  a few  extracts  in  prose,  and  occasional^ 
Milton  and  Shakspeare. 

5957  What  do  you  imply  by  “ lessons  on  form,”  which  you  have  stated  to  be 
a part  of  your  course  of  instruction  ? — Lessons  on  form  constitute  the  preparation 
for  geometry.  They  are  intended  to  convey  to  the  pupils  correct  ideas  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  geometry ; cubes,  spheres,  pyramids,  prisms,  &c.,  are  presented  to 
the  class  for  examination,  in  order  that  tliey  may  determine  their  leading  properties, 
the  number  of  surfaces,  the  number  of  angles,  lines,  and  so  forth  ; and  thus  arrive 
at  the  definitions  of  these  geometrical  elements,  as  results  of  their  own  observation. 
Hence  the  subject-matter  of  geometry  is  more  clearly  apprehended,  and  geometrical 
studies  pursued  with  more  intelligence,  and  consequent!}'  with  more  success. 

595s  *.  Do  you  find  that  beginning  geometry  by  physical  illustrations  interests 
the  pupil  much  more  than  the  ordinary  mode  by  beginning  with  abstractions?— 
Much  more  ; it  is  an  application  of  one  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  to  which 
1 have  previously  referred,  that  ive  must  always  endeavour  to  proceed  from  the 
know  n to  the  unknown.  The  boy’s  ball  and  his  orange  are  spheres ; immediately 
he  sees  a sphere  he  recognizes  that  his  ball  and  his  orange  are  of  the  same  form  as 
that  which  he  now  learns  to  call  a sphere.  Thus  the  knovviedge  to  be  comnw- 
nicated  easily  attaches  itself  to  the  knowledge  previously  possessed. 

5959  You  do  not  find  that  that  in  any  degree  injures  the  generalizing  or  ab- 
stracting of  science  afterwards  r — Not  at  all  so ; it  leads  him  to  it,  and  it  is 
withdrawn,  as  a scaffolding  is  removed  from  a building,  when  we  have  got  to  the 
abstract. 

* 5959  Have  you  found  that  this  has  interested  the  pupil  much  more  than  the 
usual  course  of  teaching  .^ — Far  more.  But  this  is  not  the  only  point  upon  which 
our  geometrical  instruction  differs  from  the  ordinary  course.  We  proceed  from 
that  first  step  to  an  introductory  course  to  Euclid,  in  which  the  greater  pai't  of  the 
geometrical  truth’s  demonstrated  in  Euclid  become  the  results  of  the  pupil’s  own  esu- 
mination  and  reasoning.  The  order  in  which  the  propositions  are  presented  is 
that  in  which  the  pupils  can  observe  most  and  deduce  most  for  themselves, 

5960*.  Do  you  show  to  the  child,  after  he  has  made  himself  inaster^of  the 
demonstration  of  a proposition,  its  applicability  to  any  of  the  purposes  of  life^ 
have  done  that;  but  we  find  that  it  renders  the  pursuit  of  abstract  science  less 
palatable. 

59^.^  *.  At  a later  period  probably  you  would  not  apprehend  that  danger;  when 
the  mind  has  got  sufficiently  accustomed  to  mathematical  demonstration,  yon 
would  not  fear  any  injury  from  applying  it  to  machinery  or  to  any  other  purposer 

No;  not  when  the  habits  of  mind  have  become  fixed. 

5962  Is  it  not  in  fact  applied  in  cultivating  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  r 

Undoubtedly.  I should  not  exclude  the  study  of  the  science  of  mechanics. 

59^3-  Do  you  make  use  of  geometry  as  leading  in  any  degree  to  the  study 
drawing  ? We  have  not  done  so ; we  have  regarded  drawing  merely  as  a specie 
of  accomplishment.  In  speaking  of  what  1 am  doing  at  Cheam,  I readily  admit 
that  many  things  might  be  done  better.  In  point  of  fact  we  have  simply  engagefl 

^ a draning* 
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a (Iraning-master  to  come  from  London  to  give  lessons^  I think  that  drawing  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a general  branch  of  instruction. 

'q64**”Do  you  conceive  that  it  promotes  considerably  habits  of  attention  and 
'cciitate  observation  ? — Yes,  and  it  leads  to  habits  of  neatness. 

15^65 *•  Does  it  contribute  also  to  give  precision  to  the  memory? — Yen  ; I ob- 
cened  this  result  at  Fribourg. 

5966*.  You  have  stated  that  singing  is  taught  generally  in  the  school,  M'ith  a few 
esceptions ; what  are  those  exceptions  r — When  pupils  are  thought  by  their  parents 
til  have  no  disposition  towards  singing,  it  is  sometimes  requested  that  they  shouid 
be  removed  from  the  singing  class.  Under  those  circumstances  I generally  endea- 
vour that  they  should  remain  in  the  singing  class  for  a certain  period,  and  when 
thev  show  an  absolute  want  of  disposition  for  it,  then  I remove  them  ; but  all  the 
cliifdren  who  enter  the  school  join  the  singing  class  at  first. 

5967*.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  teaching  children  singing? — They  are 
tauoht.  1 am  not  particularly  aware  of  what  the  difficulties  may  be,  but  I know 
that  the  difficulties  are  surmounted.  I am  not  versed  in  music  myself,  but  we  have 
a master  from  London  who  teaches  the  pupils,  and  they  are  in  fact  taught  to  sing 
veiywell;  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,jun.  who  visited  me,  said  that  he  was  surprised  at 
thesinging  of  my  pupils ; he  did  not  think  that  English  boys  could  be  made  to  sing 
so  well. 

5968*.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  introducing  singing  as  a portion  of  elementary 
education  in  our  public  schools? — I see  no  other  difficulty  than  arises  from  the 
viant  of  competent  instructors. 

5969*.  Has  it  not  been  effected  in  other  schools  besides  yours  at  Cbeam  ? — Uer- 
lainly;  in  that  of  Mr.  Barron,  at  Stanmore,  with  great  success ; and  by  Mr.  Owen, 
at  Lanark. 

5970*.  Have  you  found  it  an  useful  portion  of  education;  has  it  produced 
a good  effect  upon  tiie  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  pupils? — I think  it 
has  a decidedly  humanizing  tendency,  and  that  it  makes  a valuable  adjunct  to  devo- 
tional exercise. 

5971*.  Do  you  employ  it  both  for  recreation  and  for  devotion? — We  employ 
it  as  forming  a part  of  our  devotional  exercises ; and  on  the  introduction  of  a pupil 
into  the  school  we  always  welcome  him  with  singing,  and  on  the  departure  of  a 
pupil  from  the  school  we  lake  leave  of  him  in  the  same  manner.  On  other  occa- 
sions singing  is  introduced,  and  the  pupils  sometimes  pursue  it  as  a recreation. 

5972*.  Is  music  generally  studied  scientifically  in  the  school;  do  the  pupils 
r^cl  music  with  facility  ? — They  sing  by  note ; they  are  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  music, 

5973*-  Do  they  cultivate  instrumental  music  in  any  degree? — That  is  rarely 
done. 


5974**  History  forms  a portion  of  your  course;  is  it  studied  from  the  very 
outset? — From  :he  outset. 

5975*  What  is  the  course  of  history  which  you  pursue? — It  commences  with 
familiar  history  of  England,  and  then,  after  a general  chronological  sketch  of 
history,  it  proceeds  to  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  then  the  history  of 
England  is  read  a second  time. 

5976*.  What  are  the  text- books  you  use  for  those  histories? — I generally  read 
Mrs.  Markham’s  History  of  England  to  the  younger  children ; either  Gillies^s  History 
of  Greece,  or  the  history  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
knowledge,  and  Ferguson’s  History  of  Rome. 

5977*'  Do  you  direct  the  pupils  in  an  advanced  portion  of  the  course  to  any 
of  the  recent  views  which  have  been  taken  upon  ancient  and  modern  history;  such, 
lor  instance,  as  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome,  and  Miiller’s  History  of  the  Dorians, 
JJOfl  other  works  of  a similar  kind? — Views  of  that  kind  are  occasionally  brought 
lorward,  not  only  in  their  historical  studies,  but  in  illustration  of  the  classical  studies 
•0  reading  Livy  or  Thucydides ; and  general  considerations  connected  with  the 
W’edibility  of  history  are  introduced.  It  is  not  our  practice  abruptly  to  put  a history 
of  the  pupils,  as  if  it  were  necessarily  true  because  it  professes  to 
a history  of  England  ; but  the  first  thing  in  commencing  an  historical  work  is 
e consideration  how  the  author  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  he  narrates, 
^ of  the  feelings  which  might  give  a colour  to  his  statements. 

.507K  Do  you  refer  the  pupil  occasionally  to  original  writers,  and  balance  the 


original  writers  with  one  another? — I have  not  done  that ; not  because 
^ould  not  desire  to  do  it  with  pupils  who  are  advanced,  but  it  is  necessary,  in 
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order  to  pursue  such  a course,  that  you  should  have  a professor  of  history  in  v ■ r 
institution,  I mean  a person  who  could  devote  a larger  portion  of  time  to  th’ 
preparation  of  that  particular  branch  than  I find  1 could  do  in  my  school. 

5979  Might  it  not  be  adopted  with  good  effect  in  some  particular  cases  witi 
respect  to  some  particular  events  of  importance  in  history,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  that  event,  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  students  rules  of 
evidence  as  to  believing  history  ?— I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  course- 
and  there  is  nothing  I have  more  wished  to  do,  than  to  arrange  a course  of  hi«! 
torical  reading  and  exercises,  in  such  a manner  as  that  the  full  benefit  to  be  derivi 
from  historical  studies  should  be  reaped  by  my  pupils.  But  there  have  been  so 
many  things  to  arrange  from  the  beginning,  in  order  to  carry  on  education  at  all 
upon  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  that  many  things  which  we  felt  to  be  very  desir- 
able have  been  necessarily  deferred. 

5980  Do  you  give  the  pupils  any  outline  of  mental  science  of  any  kind?— I 
have  not  done  anything  of  that  kind,  I have  merely  from  time  to  time  read  with 
them  portions  of  ethical  writers. 

5981  *.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  introduce  to  them  some  of  the  great  and 
more  obvious  phenomena  of  the  mind  at  a more  advanced  period? — Yes,  I think 
at  a certain  age  it  may  be  introduced  with  considerable  advantage. 

5982  *.  So  as  to  lead  them  afterwards  to  the  study  of  the  subject? — Yes. 

5983*.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  internal  discipline  in 

your  establishment? — 1 have  certainly  found  at  times  a good  deal  of  difficulty,  but 
it  was  capable  of  being  overcome.  It  arises  very  much  from  vacations;  the 
indulgences  of  home  render  the  discipline  of  the  school  more  unpalatable.  I find 
considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing  prompt,  cheerful  and  persevering  obedience ; 
that,  I would  say,  is  the  principal  one  that  I have  found  with  reference  to  dis- 
cipline. 

5984  *.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  all  the  classes  in  the  school,  or  to  anv 
particular  class  ; do  you  think  it  is  equally  observable  in  the  elder  and  the  younger 
pupils? — I have  found  the  difficulty  frequently  quite  disappear  with  regard  to  the 
elder  pupils.  Little  or  no  difficulty  remained. 

5985  What  means  do  you  adopt  to  produce  that  improvement? — The  giving 
instruction  as  to  what  is  good  conduct,  and  pressing  upon  the  conscience  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  it.  I rest  very  much  on  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  whole 
school,  assembled  for  this  purpose  morning  and  evening.  It  beai's  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  prevailing  conduct,  the  faults  that  arise,  and  the  motives  and  principles 
which  seem  to  actuate  the  pupils ; it  partakes  of  a decidedly  practical  character, 
based  on  religious  truth.  Then  I attach  very  great  importance  also  to  the  practice 
of  conversing  with  my  elder  pupils  individually,  while  Mrs.  Mayo  pursues  the  same 
course  with  the  younger.  With  relation  to  coercion,  I first  represent  to  the  indi- 
vidual, in  private,  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  urge  himby  such  motives  as  I 
think  calculated  to  operate  upon  his  mind,  and  not  merely  such  motives  as  ought  to 
operate  upon  it,  to  pursue  a different  course ; then,  if  that  remonstrance  prove 
ineffectual,  he  receives  a sterner  rebuke,  and  he  is  taught  that  he  must  obey,  and 
that  if  he  persists  in  disobedience  he  must  bring  down  punishment  increasing  in 
severity,  till  he  gives  up  the  course  of  bad  conduct  which  he  seems  to  be  obstinatelj 
pursuing. 

5986*.  Do  you  use  corporal  punishment  much? — I use  corporal  punishment  as 
a dernier  resort,  and  chiefly  with  the  younger  part  of  the  school.  It  very  mucii 
diminishes  in  application  as  they  grow  in  years ; so  that  the  corporal  punishment 
of  a boy  above  13  becomes  a very  rare  occurrence.  , 

5987  *.  Do  you  apply  the  stimulus  of  reward  to  any  great  exteotr  Correct} 
speaking,  of  reward,  but  not  of  prizes ; that  is  to  say,  if  a boy  or  a few 
represented  to  me  by  their  master  as  being  particularly  diligent,  I am  ^ 1 * ' 
occasionally,  of  expressing  to  them  the  great  satisfaction  I feel  at  it,  and 
sure  which  their  parents  will  experience,  giving  them  some  little  book  as  a to'e 
of  my  approbation. 

59S8*.  You  do  not  givelhose  books  periodically  in  the  shape  of  piizes. 
at  all ; nor  is  there  any  competition  for  them. 

59S9*  Nor  any  medals  of  any  kind  ?— Nothing  of  the  sort. 

5990*.  Is  there  ally  taking  of  places  in  the  school? — Taking  places  downm 
form  a part  of  the  daily  practice  of  the  school ; but  about  once  a month  so 
the  younger  classes  are  examined,  and  then  the  place  of  each  boy  is  deteOTio 

599  ‘ ' 
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rqqi  *.  Is  not  this  in  some  degree  the  application  of  stimulus  and  reward  in  the  Bev.  C/iarksMa^o, 
«ame  lorm  as  that  of  prizes? — So  far  it  is,  cei-tainiy  d-c-l. 

;qq2  Have  you  found  any  injurious  result  from  that  practice  of  taking  places;  j September  183^. 
does  it  excite  any  inordinate  degree  of  emulation? — I think  that  everything  of  that  ^ 
kind  produces  a certain  measure  of  evil;  it  is  calculated  to  stimulate  the  passion  of 
jealousy,  and  also  the  feeling  of  pride. 

*.  Have  you  observed  those  results  in  your  own  experience  ? — I have  seen 
them,  but  to  no  very  great  extent ; I watch  them,  and  they  become,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  conversation  between  tlie  individuals  thus  affected  and  myself.  I think 
it  a verv  different  thing  to  expose  a boy  day  after  day,  and  in  every  class,  to  the 
influence  of  those  feelings,  and  to  present  to  him  occasionally  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  feelings  may  be  drawn  out.  The  one  forms  his  character  on  the 
mould  of  those  passions;  the  other,  accompanied  with  proper  moral  influence, 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  overcoming  them. 

5594*.  The  fixing  the  places  once  a month,  of  course  extends  its  influence  over 
the  whole  period  of  the  month;  is  not,  then,  the  operation  of  that  stimulus  con- 
stant?— I think  the  operation  of  the  stimulus  is  constant  wdth  regard  to  the  pro- 
moting activity  and  diligence ; but  I do  not  perceive  that  it  is  constant  in  promoting 
evil  passions,  because  it  is  only  when  the  place  is  decided  that  there  can  be  any 
ground  for  pride  on  the  one  hand  or  envy  on  the  other. 

5995*.  As  the  place  is  retained  for  the  whole  succeeding  month,  will  not  the 
pride  or  the  vanity,  or  whatever  may  be  the  feeling  resulting  from  the  reward, 
extend  its  operation  over  the  succeeding  month  ? — I do  not  observe  that  it  does  so. 

I think  a boy,  after  his  place  has  been  decided,  settles  as  it  were  into  that  place, 
and  looks  prospectively  either  to  retaining  his  place,  if  it  is  a high  one,  or  obtaining 
a higher  place,  if  it  is  a low  one ; and  that  the  operation  of  those  evil  passions  is 
transient.  I beg  to  observe,  that  we  may  remove  stimulants,  because  they  are  to 
a certain  degree  injurious,  till  we  have  brought  about  a state  of  inactivity  that 
perhaps  is  worse  than  the  state  that  would  have  been  produced  by  stimulants. 

5996  *.  Have  you  found  that  the  love  of  study,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  the  earnestness  that  the  young  mind  is  supposed  to  have  for  new  acquire- 
ments, would  not  act  of  themselves  with  suflScient  strength,  if  properly  directed, 
without  any  additional  excitement? — ■!  do  not  think  that  would  apply  to  all  the 
periods  of  a boy’s  school-life  ; certainly  not  to  every  individual  in  each  description 
of  study. 

5997*.  Does  this  excitement  operate  differently  on  different  minds,  producing 
in  some  strong  feelings  of  vanity,  and  scarcely  any  feeling  of  the  kind  in  others  ; 
is  not  it  difficult  to  manage  its  general  application  in  a school  consisting  of  so 
many  as  in  your  establishment? — We  cannot  manage  it  so  that  the  evil  eftect  in 
either  case  should  be  always  avoided  ; but  then  we  endeavour  to  neutralize  it  by 
a direct  moral  influence.  If  a boy  seems  to  be  depre.ssed  by  the  result  of  an 
exannnation,  it  is  our  place  to  encourage  him  ; if  he  seems  to  be  elevated,  it  then 
becomes  our  place  to  lower  his  vanity. 

599S*.  Have  you  found  that  the  periodical  examinations  have  produced  a strong 
exertion  just  previous  to  the  examination,  but  have  allowed  the  pupil  to  indulge 
in  great  indolence  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  interval  ? — I do  not  think 
that  with  us  the  excitement  is  strong  enough  to  produce  that  period  of  compara- 
tive languor.  I am  sure  that  it  has  produced  that  effect  in  other  institutions  where 
the  excitement  is  great. 

5999*  You  think  that  its  recurrence  once  a month  is  suflficiently  frequent  to 
prevent  any  extraordinary  excitement  ? — I think  so  ; it  is  not  precisely  a mouth 
with  us,  but  about  a month  ; for  the  general  plan  is,  with  regard  to  the  subordinate 
masters,  that  they  should  prepare  the  class  in  a certain  portion  of  an  author,  and 
that  then  the  class  should  be  examined  by  myself,  and  by  the  result  of  that 
examination  their  places  determined. 

6000  *.  Is  the  examination  generally  viva  voce  ? — It  is  principally  a vivd  voce 
examination,  but  it  is  sometimes  followed  up  by  an  examination  on  paper,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  a difficulty  of  determining  relative  attainment. 

6001*.  Is  moral  conduct  in  the  interval  considered  one  of  the  ingredients  by 
''hich  you  are  to  determine  the  places  ? — Not  at  all. 

6002  *.  It  is  entirely  applicable  to  their  intellectual  progress  ? — It  is. 

^30.  3 T 3 6003*.  Do 
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6003  *.  Do  jou  find  in  general  that  that  is  quite  sufficient  to 
and  diligence  r— I should  certainly  desire  to  have  a greater  deeree  of 
diligence  than  is  manifested.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  nresent  “"<* 

pnpils,  which  shall  act  upon  all ; it  frequently  happens  that  whTt 
depresses  another ; and  that  you  sacrifice  the  weak  to  push  forward  the'^T"'“  ““ 


Jovis,  3“  die  Septembris,  1835. 


THOMAS  WYSE,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR, 


The  Eev.  Charles  Mayo,  d.c.l.,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

Eev.  CiarlesMayo,  6004*.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  of  the  text  bonks  nse,t 
U.C.U.  establishment,  i the  dilTerent  branches  of  your  cLrse  ?-I  bev  to  haX 

3Septe„,ber,835.  fT  hr  l^r  P“Wished,  and  others  that  have  been 

35  pr  nted  and  not  published.  There  remain  some  in  manuscript,  which  I should 
willing  at  any  future  time  to  submit.  [77ie  Witness delvoered  in  the  samel 

6005  *.  Is  there  a library  attached  to  the  establishment,  for  the  use  of  tile  nunik: 
— 1 here  are  two  libraries,  one  for  pupils  under  the  age  of  ten,  and  another  for 
pupils  above  that  age. 

6006  ».  By  whom  are  the  books  chosen  ?— For  tile  superior  librarv,  the  books 
have  been  chosen  generally  by  the  pupils  themselves,  partly  at  the  suogestion  of 
myselt  or  other  masters  ; sometimes  I have  selected  books. 

6007  *.  Is  the  library  supported  by  a subscription  on  the  part  of  all  the  oudIIs 

or  IS  It  voluntary?— It  IS  principally  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

boos  . \Fhat  IS  the  amount  of  the  subscription  annually?— I believe  it  is  about 
5 S.  a year,  2s.  6d.  a half-year.  I speak  of  the  library  for  the  elder  pupils ; but 

bS  by“myselfi"‘’'”"  ^ 

6oog  . Do  you  find  that  those  libraries  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  usual 
course  of  study,  in  consequence  of  the  pupils  wishing  to  read  books  not  in  their 
of^the*school^  degree  interfere  with  the  studies 

■ »!,  y™  allow  the  pupils  to  read  any  books  they  think  proper,  or  are 

they  chosen  for  the  pupils  by  the  master  of  the  class?— Books  are  frequently 
lecommended,  but  no  absolute  control  is  exercised. 

^ tiiey  read  those  books  generally  in  play  hours  ? — Only  in  play  hours. 

. your  pupils  inclined  to  study  out  of  the  usual 

couiseo  e c ass.'  They  read  much  in  play  hours,  but  cannot  be  said  to  study 

tm  quite  the  latest  period  of  their  being  at  scho'ol.  I occasionally  leave  it  to  a boy 
e errnine  how  he  shall  spend  an  hour  or  two  ; but  that  is  not  exactly  voluntary 
labour  j he  must  do  something,  but  he  may  choose  what. 

013  . o you  require  the  pupils  to  give  an  account  of  the  books  they  read  in 
play  hours  ?— No,  I do  not  require  it. 

he  judicious  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  very  often 
Oacl  mental  habits  are  contracted  by  careless  reading?— It  would  involve  a great 
labouron  the  part  of  the  master.  The  evil  of  desultory  reading  is  attempted  to 
lenie  le  , rst  by  the  regular  study  of  the  class,  and  secondly  by  pointing  out 
to  a pupiljhrougb  his  own  experience  that  it  does  not  produce  good  fruit, 
inti,  11°  practise  the  pupils  much  hi  the  habits  of  analysis,  and  reducing 
into  a small  compass  the  substance  of  what  they  read’— They  are  occasionally 
required  JO  Jive  abridgments  of  portions  of  history. 

0010  Do  you  extend  that  to  other  studies  besides  history?— I may  have  done 
so  mciclentally,  but  not  m regular  course.  They  have  sometimes  a series  of  ques- 
ulnSr"  1 ‘°  particular  subject  treated  of  in  a work  which 

hands  ; and  they  are  required  to  answer  those  questions. 

fca  ‘tieir  support  of  one  or  the  other  side  of  any  of 
tiiose  subjects  .?-They  have  not  had  exercises  of  that  kind. 

6oiS*.  Do 
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6018*.  Do  you  think  such  exercises  would  be  serviceable  to  the  higher  classe.s  Eev.  CharhsMa^o, 
of  vour  pupils  ? — I think  they  would  be  very  serviceable  to  the  elder  pupils.  ° 

601Q*  Your  institution  is  principally  applicable  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  ? 

_Decided]y  so.  3 September  1835. 

6020*.  Would  you  think  the  same  system  applicable,  with  some  slight  mocli- 
fications,  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  ? — I think  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of  society. 

6021*."  In  the  elementary  schools,  do  you  think  that  the  same  principles  could 
be  applied  without  difficulty? — The  principal  difficulty  would  result  from  the  want 
of  manuals,  and  of  masters  prepared  for  the  purpose.  If  those  means  were  pro- 
vided, the  principles  might  be  successfully  applied, 

6022  *.  You  think  they  might  be  extended  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
entire  nation,  if  those  two  requisites  were  obtained? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  with 
certain  modifications. 

6023  *.  How  would  you  propose  to  obtain  good  teachers  and  good  manuals  } — 

The  leading  principles  of  instruction  having  been  laid  down,  competent  persons 
should  be  invited  to  prepare  corresponding  manuals ; and  by  means  of  normal 
schools,  masters  should  be  educated  to  become  educators. 

6024*.  In  establishing  normal  schools,  would  you  think  it  judicious  to  place 
them  under  the  superintendence  of  a central  body,  or  leave  them  entirely  to  their 
own  direction,  guided  by  the  necessities  of  the  public? — I should  conceive  that 
certain  principles  should  be  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  the  conductors  of  the 
normal  school,  and  that  a superior  body  should  judge  of  the  results;  but  that  the 
conductors  of  the  normal  school  should  be  left  much  at  liberty  in  carrying  out  the 
principles  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

6025*.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a board  of  national 
education  ? — Certainly  not,  if  that  board  of  education  were  careful  not  to  shift  the 
respotrsibility  from  the  masters  actually  engaged  to  themselves;  and  I conceive 
that  responsibility  must  be  shifted  whenever  there  is  any  great  interference  with  the 
application  of  the  principles  in  practice. 

6026*.  If  a board  of  national  education  limited  itself  to  the  establishment  of 


normal  schools,  and  the  receiving  of  reports  and  communicating  information,  and 
the  publishing  at  a cheap  rate  manuals  such  as  you  have  described,  without  at  all 
interleriug  with  the  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  would  you  think  that  such 
a body  would  be  of  advantage  to  education  ? — Yes,  the  conductors  of  the  normal 
school  would  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  the  management  of  their  own  school, 
and  the  propagation  and  establishment  of  the  method  must  be  in  other  hands. 

I beg  leave  to  say,  that  with  regard  to  the  public  administration,  I have  not  par- 
ticularly directed  my  attention  to  that  subject,  but  mure  to  the  general  principles  of 
education,  and  the  mode  of  applving  them. 

b027*.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a judicious  plan  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
grant  money  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  ? — I feel  confident  that 
It  !S  a judicious  plan  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  education  by  nreans  of 
normal  schools,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
business  of  education ; and  I believe  that  great  benefit  might  be  conferred  on  the 
country  through  a judicious  application  of  funds  to  the  purposes  of  constructing 
schools,  and  in  part  of  maintaining  them. 

0028  *.  For  this  purpose,  also,  would  not  a superintending  body,  such  as  a board 
ot  national  education,  be  required  ? — Certainly. 

6029*.  In  constructing  such  a board,  would  you  leave  the  selection  of  the 
'^’ho  are  to  form  it  to  the  Government,  or  would  you  require  that  they 
s ould  be  elected  by  the  universities,  or  by  the  teachers  in  the  country,  or  xvhat 
orra  would  you  suggest  as  the  most  eligible  for  the  constitution  of  such  a body? — 
cannot  say  that  I have  any  precise  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

]-,  Have  any  difficulties  suggested  themselves  to  your  mind  in  the  estab- 
' “snt  of  normal  schools  r — he  first  difficulty,  to  which  I previously  referred, 
w^ld  nianual.s.  I think  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  this  difficulty 

be  to  invite  three  or  four  persons,  whose  views  in  the  main  accord,  to  draw 
branches,  and  then  to  submit  them  to  each  other  for 
beca  The  providing  manuals  ought  to  be  the  first  step, 

schoof^  r ^^'^^ssary  for  the  masters  who  are  to  be  educated  in  those  normal 
«xact  ^ instructed  in  a certain  definite  course,  which  may  be  more  or  less 
he  judgment  of  those  who  draw’  up  the  manuals.  It  will  not 

jnubue  them  with  principles;  they  must  have  in  their  hands 
3 T 4 a definite 
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a definite  mode  of  applying  them  ; and  I cannot  think  that  without  such  manuah 
and  instruction  in  the  right  use  of  them,  any  masters  can  be  sent  forth  properl ' 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  business  of  national  education  ; there  would  not 
cient  uniformity  in  practice. 

6031  This  uniformity  being  very  desirable,  would  you  think  it  right  that  the 
board  of  national  education  should  require  that  such  manuals  should^be  used  by 
teachers  in  all  schools  which  were  established  under  its  jurisdiction? — Certainly- 
but  the  manuals  themselves  must  be  subject  to  occasional  revision.  It  is 
important  that  institutions  for  national  education  should  not  too  early  take  their 
permanent  form ; there  must  be  many  defects  and  many  errors  in  the  orioinal 
arrangements,  and  a way  must  be  left  open  to  supply  the  one  and  correcr  the 
other. 

6032*,  Would  not  a board  of  national  education,  in  communication  with  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  and  writers  upon  education  in  the  country,  have 
better  means  of  revising  defects  and  of  extending  improvements  than  any  body 
which  was  not  invested  with  the  same  public  character  ? — The  improvements  must 
originate  with  the  practical  men  engaged  in  education,  but  the  dissemination  and 
establishment  of  those  improvements  would  advantageously  rest  with  the  central 


board. 

6033  Besides  the  manuals,  what  other  object  in  establishing  the  normal 
school  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education  r — There  must  be 
an  actual  school  formed,  in  which  the  masters  to  be  educated  must  teach  and 
witness  teaching;  lectures  also  on  the  art  of  education,  and  on  the  subject  matter 
of  education,  should  be  given. 

6034*.  Would  you  prefer  a special  separate  school  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  to  courses  on  the  art  of  teaching  connected  with  universities  ? — ^To 
prepare  them  directly  as  educators,  I should  prefer  a school  arranged  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  I suppose,  when  they  present  themselves  to  be  prepared  as  masters, 
that  they  possess  already  the  principal  part  of  the  general  knowledge  which  they 
would  have  to  communicate. 

6035  *.  Would  you  apprehend  that,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
separated  from  other  students,  they  would  in  such  a course  of  education  contract 
something  special  and  professional,  which  might  be  avoided  ff  educated  in  an 
university,  wliere  they  would  have  communication  with  students  in  various  branches 
of  knowledge? — I think  they  should  have  a general  education  as  men,  and  then 
have  a special  education  as  teachers ; that  their  general  education  should  be  with 
others,  and  their  special  education  should  be  in  a school  formed  for  the  purpose. 
I might  beg  to  observe,  that  at  the  commencement  more  general  instruction  might 
be  necessary  to  be  conveyed  to  the  masters  in  the  normal  school  than  would 
subsequently  be  found  necessary  when  the  improved  modes  of  education  had  been 
carried  on  throughout  the  country. 

6036  *.  You  do  not  think  that  any  course  of  lectures  upon  the  subject,  or  a 

faculty  of  education  in  an  university,  would  attain  that  object  with  the  same  effect 

as  a separate  school  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

6037*.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  mechanical  character  which  the  normal 
schools  have  obtained  in  Germany  has  been  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
government  laying  restrictions  much  too  severe  upon  the  course  of  education 
pursued  and  the  books  used ; would  it  not  be  necessary  that  in  the  estabiishment 
of  a normal  school  very  large  permission  should  be  given  to  follow  that  course  0 
study  that  was  most  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  country  ? — I think  the  adoption 
of  the  particular  course  of  study  in  any  school  should  not  be  left  to  the  judgment  ot 
the  master,  but  should  be  directed  either  according  to  general  rules  previously  ^ 
down,  or  by  the  judgment  of  a board,  to  which  the  master  should  •‘efei''  ^ ® 
master  conceives  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  too  extended  or  too  confined  or 
his  sphere,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  board  for  an  extension  or  restnc 
tion  of  the  course,  but  the  decision  should  rest  with  the  board.  , . , . 

6038*.  Would  you  apprehend  from^  a board  of  national  education  in 
country,  too  great  severity  and  too  great  restriction  in  laying  down  a plan  of  u 
tion  for  the  normal  schools  ? — I should  not  be  led  to  anticipate  it.  k « of 

6039  ^ national  system  of  education  would  you  require  that  the  teac  e 

the  schools  should  be  selected  from  those  who  had  studied  in  those  normal  scnouj, 
or  given  proof  that  they  had  passed  through  the  system  of  normal 
Certainly ; otherwise  there  could  be  no  uniformity  in  the  system  of  nau 
education.  ^fr  u 

6040*.  WouM 
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* Would  you  allow  the  district  to  choose  their  master,  or  would  you  Charles  May 0^ 
tthft  board  should  appoint  hitn? — I should  prefer  that  the  selection  of 
IS'^ster  should  be  made  by  parties  locally  connected  with  the  school ; but  for  a 

lass  of  schools,  only  masters  having  obtained  certain  certificates  should  be  ^ 

Til”  My  answer  refers  to  the  supposition  that  there  would  be  schools  of  dif- 
r t orades  ' if  there  are  to  be  schools  only  of  one  grade,  that  answer  would  not 


• You  think  there  should  be  several  grades  of  elementary  education ; 

„ bv  elementary  education,  the  education  from  the  age  of  two  years  up  to 
““  “ f j , ?_I  think  that  there  should  be  different  grades  of  elementary  schools 
So  a^stem  of  national  education,  but  that  they  should  not  be  supported  in  equal 

whaUlasses  of  schools  would  you  think  it  right  that  the  Government 
<honU '>’'6  largest  degree  of  support? — In  schools  for  the  poorest  class  and  in 
the  poo°rest  districts,  the  largest  proportion  of  expense  should,  I conceive,  be  borne 
by  Government ; for  the  poorest  classes  in  each  district  the  Government  should 
tear  either  the  whole  or  a large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  schools, 
of  the  original  outfit,  and  nf  the  master’s  stipend.  With  respect  to  the  middle 
classes,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Government  should  give  sufficient  assistance 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  national  mode  of  education. 

6ort3*.  Would  you  apprehend  that  grants  from  Government  for  the  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  of  schools  would  neutralize,  to  any  considerable  amount, 
voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  public  ?— I think  it  would  have  a tendency 
to  diminish  the  voluntary  support,  but  much  would  depend  upon  the  value  of  an 
improved  method  of  education  being  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  community. 

6044.  Do  you  think  that  such  results  would  also  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  assessment  for  the  support  of  schools? — I think  voluntary  support 
would  probably  be  diminished  by  conjoining  with  it  any  other  kind  of  support. 

6045*.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  assessment  would  be  abetter  principle 
to  act  upon  tlian  that  of  voluntary  subscription,  in  establisl)ing  a national  system  of 
education?—!  think  it  would  ; because  the  Government  could  not  be  sure  of  the 
plan  being  adopted  anywhere,  unless  it  supplied  part,  at  least,  of  the  funds. 
Schools  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  must  be  under  the  direction 


of  those  who  contribute. 


6046*.  Would  you  require  that  the  teachers  should  pass  through  a previous 
examination  before  they  were  appointed  to  those  schools? — Certainly. 

6047  To  whom  would  you  entrust  this  examination  ? — To  the  highest  body  of 
practical  men  actually  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  national  education  ; 
for  instance,  such  individuals  as  prepared  the  manuals. 

6048*.  Would  you  approve  of  the  publication  of  a list  of  such  teachers 
annually,  with  the  rank  which  they  held  at  such  exanjination,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  schools  in  their  selection  of  teachers,  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
teachers  to  apply,  during  their  course  of  education,  to  the  studies  of  such  course  ? 
—The  means  ,of  knowing  the  relative  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  those  who  have  th,e  selection  and  direct  appointment  of  them ; but 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  in  what  manner  that  information  can  best  be  given 
them. 


6049  *•  There  might  be  several  schools  not  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
tational  schools,  and  which  yet  would  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  teachers  well 
qualified  for  such  situations ; would  not  that  give  to  the  managers  of  such  schools 
^ opportunity  of  at  once  ascertaining  who  were  the  men  most  likely  to  answer 
their  purpose  ? — It  would  certainly  point  their  attention  to  a certain  class  of  indi- 
dduals,  but  the  selection  of  the  individual  should  be  made  with  the  advantage  of 
further  knowledge  of  him  personally  than  such  a mode  would  convey.  It  would 
he  desirable  that  the  conductors  of  other  schools  should  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  persons  whom  they  selected,  to  be  educated  at  their  expense  in  the 
oormal  schools. 

6050*-  In  order  to  induce  individuals  to  apply  so  considerable  a portion  of  their 
years  to  the  study  of  the  profession,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  it 
^ more  eligible  profession  than  it  appears  to  be  at  present  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  lower  ranks? — Richer  advantages  should  certainly  be  offered  to 
such  parlies. 

^051  *.  What  would  be  the  improvement  which  you  would  make  in  the  situation 
3 u of 
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]lev.  Charles  Mayo,  of  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  ; would  you  suggest  an  increase  of  ih 

D.c.L.  usually  allowed  ? — I think  that  is  the  principal  improvement  salaries 

6052  *.  If  a system  of  promotion  were  adopted  from  aii  , 

3 beptenilier  1835.  school,  and  so  on  in  proportion  as  the  teacher  distinguished  himself  for  W ^ 

, and  good  conduct,  would  not  that  be  a considerable  inducement  to 
duals  to  take  up  the  profession  ?— A way  of  self-advancement  shouid”b7 
to  the  masters  of  elementary  schools  ; but  their  promotion  must  be  sancV 
least  by  the  directors  of  the  normal  school,  after  examination  of 
sonally,  and  also  of  their  school.  ^ P®''* 

6053  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  found  that  the  deficiency  of  good  ^ 
of  education  arises  as  much  from  the  ignorance  of  what  are  oood  method  • 
an  indisposition  to  follow  those  that  are  known  ? — I think  it  arises  in  geue 
from  ignorance  than  from  unwillingness ; but  as  men  advance  in  vears 
less  disposed  to  adopt  new  inodes  of  practice.  * ^ become 

_ 6054  *.  In  our  present  system  is  not  it  very  difficult,  even  when  a good 
IS  ascertained  and  known  to  particular  schools,  to  disseminate  the  knoMded<rpTf 
that  method  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  ?— It  is  a very  difficiih Li 
slow  process. 

6055  * Does  that  difficulty  arise  in  a great  measure  from  not  having  a bodv 
whom  communications  could  be  made  upon  those  subjects,  and  who  would  b'avp 
sufficient  power  and  sufficient  influence  to  extend  those  communications  to  everv 
portion  of  the  country  It  arises  from  this  in  some  respects,  and  al.so  from  the 
want  of  proper  opportunities  of  training  according  to  approved  methods. 

6056  *.  Supposing  a board  of  national  education  were  established,  such  as  you 
have  reterred  to,  and  that  this  board  required  periodical  returns  from  the  «everai 
schools,  and  every  information  that  could  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  improved 
methods,  and  made  it  its  duty  to  communicate  this  to  various  parts  of  the  country 
m conibin^ion  with  the  education  of  teachers  and  publication  of  manuals,  would 
not  this  difficulty  be  m a great  degree  obviated  ? — I think  it  would 

6057  Would  you  require  from  such  board  that  those  reports  should  be  com- 

mumcated  penodically  to  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  earliest  informa- 
tion upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  country  ? — At  first  I conceive  that  the 
reports  should  be  periodical ; subsequently  it  would  be  found  that  the  board  had 
not  much  more  than  statistics  to  communicate.  One  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  periodical  reports  would  be  that  of  directing  the  attention  of 
•ef  particular  schools,  where  the  national  method  of  education  was  con- 

sidered to  flourish  the  most;  then  by  means  of  actual  observation  of  the  process 
in  such  schools,  far  more  clear  knowledge  of  the  method,  its  processes  and  results, 
would  be  biouglit  before  the  public  mind:  for  reports  would  never  effectually 
enlighten  the  public,  w-ithout  an  actual  observation  of  the  schools  themselves. 

0058  . Would  you  think  it  judicious  that  the  board  should  employ  inspectors 
or  the  purpose  of  making  those  reports,  or  that  they  should  trust  implicitly  to  the 
teacheis  themselves  ? — 1 think  inspectors  w’ould  be  highly  necessary  to  visit  a por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  schools  in  the  different  districts,  and  that  with  very  short  pre- 
vious notice  given  to  the  conductors. 

6059  *,  Will  you  state  why  you  think  any  notice  desirable  ? — Short  notice  is 
esirable,  because  local  circumstances  might  have  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  the 
sc  00!,  or  have  rendered  ihe  particular  season  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  exami- 
nation, as  arising  out  ot  illness ; but  long  notice  enables  the  teacher  to  get  up 
examinations,  so  that  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  school  is  not  so  fairly  brought 
before  the  view  of  the  inspector. 

the^ye^  r'  then  approve  of  inspections  at  any  specified  period  of 

606 1 * \ ou  conceive  the  fixing  a particular  month,  or  a particular  day,  attended 
ascribed  to  long  notices  ?— Yes: 

1 ^^1^  ' ij  district  or  the  parish  was  assessed  for  the  support  of  a 

scliool,  would  you  give  the  district  any  control  over  the  management  of  the  school, 
always  premising  tbat  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  any  interference  with  the 
courses  or  methods  or  instruction  ?— I think  that  representations  to  the  central 
board  from  the  persons  locally  interested  in  the  school  sbonld  meet  with  the 
^ ihrection  should  come  decidedly  from  the  board. 

bot>3  . When  you  speak  of  direction,  you  apply  it  principally  to  the  methods 
of  mstrnction  ; but  would  you  not  allow  the  local  body  to  have  a control  over  the 
funds  for  the  repair  of  the  school,  and  the  other  current  expenses  ?,^They  fiff- 

tainly 
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. . ct  hflve  a control  over  the  application  of  the  money  contributed  by  the 
tainiy  inusi  ijq» 

foli*  Would  you  approve  of  requiring  all  children  at  those  schools  to  pay, 

^ uld* you  exempt  one  portion  from  payment  whilst  another  paid? — I would 
^ide  without  any  payment,  the  lowest  grade  of  education  ; but  some  payment 
Ebe  made  for  every  addition  to  that  lowest  grade. 

W’bat  would  you  include  in  the  lowest  grade  of  education  ? — Religious 
d moral  and  economic  instruction,  reading,  arithmetic,  writing  on  slates,  a simple 
koowiedge  of  common  things,  such  as  is  conveyed  in  “ Lessons  on  Objects,” 

Yon  have  particularly  referred  to  economics  in  combination  with  moral 
and  relio-ious  instruction  ; do  you  conceive  that  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to 
ihe  lower  classes  ?— Of  very  great  importance.  The  education  of  the  lower  classes 
has  I think,  been  far  too  abstract.  The  application  of  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciples to  the  business  of  life,  the  best  mode  of  providing  tliemselves' with  tiiose 
domestic  comforts,  the  possession  of  which  tends  so  much  to  humanize  men,  has 
not  been  set  before  them.  The  influence  of  good  domestic  habits  upon  their  hap- 
piness has  not  been  inculcated  upon  their  minds ; so  that  the  education  they  have 
received  has  very  little  tended  to  promote  either  their  morality  or  tiieir  comfort. 

6007  *•  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  a certain  portion  of  ground  attached 
to  each  school,  for  the  purpose  of  horticultural  instruction? — I think  highly  desira- 
ble. In  most  female  .schooLs,  girls  pass  the  afternoon  in  needle-work;  in  the  same 
manner  I would  have  the  afternoon  in  boys’  schools,  at  least  with  relation  to  the 
elder  classes,  devoted  to  horticulture,  so  far  as  the  weather  may  permit. 

booS*.  What  time  would  you  require  in  elementary  schools  lor  the  instruction 
oftheciiildren? — About  three  hours  in  the  morning  for  the  regular  instruction  of 
the  school;  the  afternoons  being  devoted  to  horticulture,  to  economics,  and  the 
application  of  morals  to  life. 

6069*.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  a sufficient  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
lowerclasses  in  favour  of  education,  to  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  school 
for  so  long  a period  ? — I think  they  would  be  more  willing  to  send  them  in  propor- 
tion as  they  perceived  the  advantages  which  their  children  derived.  The  parents  of 
the  children  might  be  allowed  to  derive  some  benefit  from  their  horticultural  labours. 

6070  *.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a library  in  the  school,  for 
the  reading  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours  ? — Certainly. 

6071*.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  au  inducement  to  the  parents  to  send  their 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  an  advantage,  if  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
frequented  the  school  were  also  allowed  access  to  those  libraries  ? — I think  it 
TToald  increase  the  satisfaction  of  the  parents  in  the  school,  and  so  lead  at  last  to 
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their  permitting  the  children  to  remain  longer  there. 

6072*.  Would  you  suppose  that  it  would  require  a considerable  expenditure 
ofmoneyto  establish  those  district  libraries? — No,  particularly  if  the  exchange 
of  books  between  neighbouring  schools  were  encouraged. 

b073*.  If  die  national  board  encouraged  the  publication,  which  they  might  do 
with  their  organization,  of  useful  books  particularly  adapted  to  schools,  might  they 
not  be  furnished  at  a very  cheap  rate? — At  a very  cheap  rate. 

6074*.  And  the  best  productions  might  be  brought  into  universal  circulation  ? 
- Certainly. 

6075**  Would  you  begin  in  general  with  infant  schools  ? — In  the  present  state 
of  society  I certainly  should,  at  least  in  towns  ; but  I think  we  should  look  forward 
to  a time  when  the  improved  education  that  the  mothers  will  have  received,  would 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  such  institutions. 

6076.  Whenever  the  mother  is  qualified  to  educate,  do  you  prefer  such  educa- 
fioD  to  that  in  the  infant  school? — Where  the  mother  is  qualified  to  educate  her 
infant,  I prefer  the  child  remaining  at  home  to  his  going  into  the  school.  It 
appears  the  natural  position  in  which  Providence  designed  to  place  him, 

^077*'  Is  not  this  especially  applicable  to  girls  ? — Yes. 

607S*.  Would  you  educate  the  two  sexes  together  for  any  continuance,  in  the 
elementary  schools  r — In  infant  schools,  with  such  restrictions  as  may  seem  good  to 
file  local  management;  certainly  not  in  schools  for  children  of  more  advanced  age. 

6079  *•  At  what  age  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  separate  the  two  sexes  in 
^aucation  ? — Generally  speaking,  I should  separate  them  when  they  respectively 
gillie  infant  school,  that  is,  at  six  or  seven  years  old ; but  they  might,  1 thick, 

• educated  together  until  about  ten  year.s  of  age. 

^30.  3 u 2 6080*.  Would 
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Rw.CharUsMmjo,  6oHo  *.  Would  you  entrust  to  a male  teacher  the  education  of  • 

? — I do  not  anticipate  any  inconvenience  lesultino  from  a mal  •“  Iket 

3 September  .835.  ^ wfd “‘r®  >>““  I *ink  this%Sd 

enforced  ; rt  might  excite  strong  feelings  against  the  plan  in  th«  “ 
children  or  in  the  local  directors.  ^ P“oots  of  H5 

6o8i  *.  In  conducting  religious  education  in  a country  where  there  a 
to  be  different  sects,  how  would  you  arrange  the  communicating  such  Ln 
would  you  recommend  separate  schools  for  the  different  communion. 
schools,  giving  separate  instruction  on  religious  subiects  In  tho  ’ 

my  opinion' upon  that  ^s'„*“,^ 


would  you  recommend  separate  schools  for  the  different  communions  • ■ 
schools,  crivinir  seuarate  instruction  on  religious  subiects  ?— In  tK.  ’ J 

mToaoher”  I bnvo  s.«i„,l “ “0  Pt™ 

applied  to  England.  . - 

6o8n*.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  substance  of  your  opinion <-I , ha- 
all  the  purposes  of  religious  education  maybe  attained  in  schoSs  the  nmih  . 
which  consist  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  all  the  secJs  of  HU?  ° 
usually  termed  orthodox,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  each  particular  denominattn  h?' 
reserved  for  Sabbath-school  instruction. 

6083  *.  Where  there  are  sects  more  markedly  different  than  those  that  ,o„ 
have  specified,  would  you  not  conceive  that  the  adoption  of  the  same  prS 
would  be  sti  1 more  iiecessary  ?-  Where  great  diversity  of  religious  opinion  exi  s 
it  IS  extremely  difficult  to  convey  religious  instruction  in  an  effectual  manner  to  it’ 
pupils  at  large.  Religious  influence  must  be  still  more  difficult  to  e.«rcise  i,l,e,e 
there  IS  fundamental  difference  of  opinion.  I do  not  perceive  in  what  mana 
a teacher  can  give  religious  instruction  and  exercise  religious  influence  withoiil 
quitting  that  ground  which  would  be  considered  as  the  only  neutral  grou’nd  bv  the 
party  opposed  to  him  in  sentiment.  e > toe 

be  necessary  to  throw  the  religious  instruction 
into  the  hands  of  the  pastors  of  the  several  communionsi>— If  such  schools  were 
established,  the  direct  religious  instruction  must,  at  least  principally,  be  in  the  hands 
ot  such  parties.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a certain  measure  of  religious 
instruction  might  not  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  master;  but  I think  his 
instruction  would  probably  be  frigid,  from  the  restraint  under  which  he  would  act. 

0085  ■ What  do  you  consider  should  form  the  second  grade  of  elemeiitarv 
enucatioii?— Ihesecond  grade  would  teach,  in  addition,  writing,  geography  and 
grammar,  lhat  would  be  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  paieots 
''T  Q?*  ® something  for  their  education. 

rfi  I * acquiring  this  education,  would  you  consider  them  sufficiently 
qualified  to  go  to  an  academy  or  a college,  or  would  you  suggest  any  intermediate 
pa  e 01  educations  I conceive  that  there  should  be  a higher  grade  of  education 
01  ; what  I have  suggested  is  for  villages  ; but  in  a town  you  would  require 

^ ^ higher  grade,  in  which  those  branches  should  be  carried  out  to 

a and  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  introduced. 

* 'Tu  ^ would  consider  in  the  light  of  an  academy? — Yes. 

•11°  ’ -I  pupils  are  destined  to  different  situations  in  life, 

Ml  necessarily  divide  themselves  into  the  distinctions  made  in  Germany  between 
the  GeJehrte  bchule  and  the  Real  Schule?— Yes. 

tV.  ihiuk  the  middle  classes  stand  in  great  necessity  at  present  of 

tne  description  of  education  ^ven  in  the  Real  Schule;  that  is  to  say,  a practical 
e ucation  htted  for  the  practical  professional  purposes  to  which  they  are  generally 

“iOSt  neglected. 

Would  you  think  it  as  much  an  object  of  interest  to  the  State  to  provide 
k'  ki  9-  class  of  education,  as  for  elementary  education? — It  h 

^ order  to  keep  the  fabric  of  society  firm  in  its  several  parts. 

+i  • ^^0  lower  classes,  and  neglecting  the  middle  classes,  you 

tunic,  would  be  productive  of  very  serious  evils?— It  would  tend  to  the  lower 
^classes  eventually  taking  the  place  of  the  middle  classes.  . , 

92  . Vy  ould  you  place  under  the  direction  of  a national  board  academies  and 
colleges  deemed  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  the  elementary 
schools  ? — Certainly, 

6093  . You  think  it  would  tend  to  harmonize  the  education  given,  and  to 
nrmg  out  to  its  fuU  effect  the  principles  which  have  been  inculcated  in  those 
different  branches  r— Something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes. 

0094  * Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  you  conceive  should  be  the 
description  of  education  given  in  the  two  different  branches  of  the  academyr- 

Tbere 
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Th  re  sliould  be  no  division  into  Real  and  Literary  departments,  before  the  pupils  Rev.  Charles  Mayo, 
the  ao-e  of  12  years  or  thereabouts.  Before  12,  all  should  be  instructed  in 
XioE,  English  (inclnding  reading,  spelling  and  grammar),  arithmetic,  algebra,  3 g 
!.  = o-eography,  natural  history,  Latin,  French,  writing,  linear  drawing, 

'-■^o-in^^  ” After  12,  in  the  literary  department : Latin  composition,  Greek  reading 
amf  composition,  geography  and  history  (principally  ancient).  After  12,  in  the 

1 department:  mathematics  (applied),  arithmetic  (commercial),  geography  and 
lii'tory  (modern),  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  English  literature.  Instruction 
Moimon  to  both  departments:  religion,  geometry  (pure),  Latin  reading,  English 
composition,  outlines  of  ethical  and  metaphysical  science. 

6005*.  Would  you  recommend  in  those  academies  that  they  should  be  taught 
bv  classes,  as  in  the  German  universities  and  in  the  Scotch,  universities,  and  the 
^if'ast  Institution ; or  that  each  pupil  should  be  required  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  that  particular  course  of  study  to  which  he  devoted  himself  at  entrance? — 

I should  think  it  might  be  advantageous  to  have  a part  of  the  course  fixed  and 
requisite  for  each,  and  particular  branches  optional : for  instance,  in  natural 
history,  I would  not  compel  a boy  to  study  mineralogy,  if  he  had  a preference  for 
botany;  and  so  as  to  modern  languages,  where  an  opportunity  presents  itself, 
tliey  should  be  cultivated  in  such  schools  ; but  I would  not  require  every  boy  to 
learn  German  or  Spanish. 

6096  *.  Would  you  in  those  schools  combine  the  study  of  the  fine  and  useful 
arts;  would  you  institute  classes  for  that  purpose? — I would  have  drawing  and 
sinoinii  certainly  taught,  with  facilities  for  instrumental  music. 

609^7  *.  Do  you  think  that  both  the  practical  and  professional  classes,  and  the 
purely  literary  classes,  are  extremely  improved  by  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts? 

—I  think  it  is  a great  means  of  improvement ; they  tend  to  render  men  much  less 
sensual. 

6098*.  Do  they  not  contribute  considerably  also  to  the  illustration  of  ancient 
literature  and  ancient  history,  and  furnish  explanations  of  many  passages  which 
would  otherwise  be  extremely  difficult?— Certainly  the  ancient  writers  may  be 
illustrated  considerably  by  means  of  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts. 

6099*.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  middle  classes  the  study  of  the  physical  and 
practical  sciences  is  much  neglected  at  present? — I believe  almost  entirely. 

6100*.  Do  not  you  think  they  could  be  introduced  with  very  great  advantage 
into  the  colleges  and  academies  destined  for  the  middle  classes  ?— Yes. 

6101  *.  How  would  you  appoint  the  professors  to  those  institutions  ; would  you 
require  that  they  also  should  have  passed  through  a normal  course  ? — It  would 
be  desirable  that  all  who  are  required  to  teach  should  have  practical  instruction  in 
the  art  of  teaching ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a normal  school  would  be 
a judicious  expedient  for  the  formation  of  professors. 

6102*.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  body  of  professors  or  teachers  themselves 
selecting  the  teachers  to  those  different  colleges  and  academies,  whenever  a vacancy 
occurred  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  inconvenience. 

6103*.  Would  you  think  it  a judicious  application  of  the  public  money  to 
contribute  to  the  building  and  establishment  of  such  institutions,  the  district,  on  the 
other  band,  contributing  its  proportion  ? — I think  it  would  be  richly  repaid  in  the 
improved  state  of  society. 

6104*.  You  would  give  to  the  district  a certain  control  through  the  committee, 
in  the  same  way  that  you  would  to  the  parish  or  the  elementary  school  ? — I would, 
as  far  as  possible,  proportion  the  control  exercised  to  the  measure  of  expense  borne. 

6105*.  Would  you  also  require  reports  of  the  state  of  those  institutions  from  the 
inspectors? — Yes. ' 


6io6*.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the, universities,  and  require  reports  from  the 
universities,  without  exercising  any  other  control? — I have  not  considered  the 
subject  of  the  universities. 

Oi  07  Has  it  not  been  found  that  in  general  many  who  have  received  a certain 
portion  of  elementary  or  even  academical  education,  from  want  of  opportunities  of 
pursuing  it  afterwards,  have  lost  that  advantage  ? — I think  so. 

6108*.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a greater  number  of  libraries  open 
|o  the  great  mass  of  the  professional  and  middle  classes,  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  museums,  than  what  actually  exist? — It  would  be  highly  desirable, 
but  the  people  must  be  trained  to  the  right  use  of  those  national  collections  and  of 
literary  institutions. 

6109*.  In  order  to  train  them,  it  would  be  requisite  that,  they  should  have  a 
3 u 3 good 
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Charles  Mayo,  good  education  upon  the  enlarged  principles  to  which  you  have  referred?— A 
D.C.X..  that  they  should  have  early  access  to  books  and  to  collections.  ' 

6110*.  If  the  system  you  have  stated  w'as  in  operation,  would  von  nr»^  ^ 

3 September!  35.  valuable  addition  to  it,  particularly  for  such  classes  as 

carry  their  own  education  so  far  as  to  obtain  admittance  to  colleges? ^’es 

bn  1 Do  you  think  it  would  have  a considerable  moral  influence  in  fur  ’ k 
ing  amusement  of  an  intellectual  and  more  improving  character,  thao  niiat^ ' 
present  exists  ? — I think  it  would  draw  off  many  from  the  lower  pursuits  of  sen 

6112  And  that  it  would  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  State,  as  weiT  - 

elementary  and  academical  education  ? — I conceive  so.  ’ ^ 

6113  * Would  you  consider  it  a fair  subject  for  the  application  of  public  monev 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  provided  certain  co-operation  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  public? — I think  that  decided  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  formation 
of  local  museums,  libraries  and  scientific  institutions,  but  that  the  co-operation  of 
individuals  in  the  district  should  by  no  means  be  superseded. 

6114*.  Where  those  institutions  existed  you  vvould  give  a certain  superinten- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  board,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  had  contributed 
a certain  portion  of  the  funds;  and  also  a certain  superintendence  on  the  part  of 
the  locality,  proportionate  to  the  funds  which  they  bad  contributed? — I should  vest 
the  principal  direction  in  the  local  authorities  when  the  institutions  had  been  formed 
subjecting  them  to  the  control  of  the  central  board.  ’ 

6115*.  That  control  would  imply  inspection  and  periodical  reports  ?— I should 
suppose  occasional  inspection  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary. 

6116*.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  such  an  arrangement  were  in  operation,  the 
public  would  be  furnished  through  the  medium  of  reports  with  a very  complete 
statement  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  country  ? — Tliey  would  certainly  convey 
much  information  as  to  the  diflusion  of  knowledge  among  the  different  classes  of 
society, 

6117*.  Would  you  consider  this  superintendence  of  tlie  board  as  any  inter- 
ference with  the  personal  liberty  or  rights  of  individuals? — It  might  be  arbitrarily 
or  vexatiously  exercised,  but  I should  not  consider  that  at  all  a necessary  conse 
quence. 

6118*.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  press  and  public  opinion  would  be  sufficient 
very  soon  to  detect  and  to  check  such  arbitrary  pi-occeding  ? — 1 should  conceive  so ; 
there  would  be  no  adequate  motive  to  lead  to  such  proceeding. 

blip  Would  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  constitution  of  such  establishments 
should  be  fixed  clearly  and  definitively  by  legislative  enactment,  and  not  left  to  tiie 
fluctuation  of  parties  and  individuals?- — Something  I suppose  must  be  fixed  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  much  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 

6120*.  Supposing  the  legislative  enactment  merely  formed  the  constitution, 
leaving  to  the  bodies  to  carry  it  practically  into  effect,  would  you  conceive  such  a 
proceeding  desirable? — I should. 

6121  *.  Amoung  the  books  you  have  placed  before  the  Committee  there  i.s  one 
intituled  “The  Student’s  Magazine.”  By  whom  is  this  Magazine  conducted?— 
They  are  half-yearly  collections  of  the  compositions  of  the  higher  class  of  pupils  at 
Cheam,  from  the  ages  of  1 3 to  17. 

6122  Are  the  ages  marked? — The  age  of  each  pupil  is  attached  to  his  com* 
position. 

6123  Do  you  find  the  writing'  and  printing  of  this  little  work  a strong  induce- 

ment to  the  pupils  to  attend  to  composition  ? — I find  it  bold  out  a strong  induce* 
ment  to  exertion  in  that  department,  as  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  show  a 
parent  one  of  their  compositions  in  the  journal  of  the  half  year.  . 

6124  What  is  the  course  you  pursue  in  training  your  pupils  to  composition  r 

To  the  more  advanced  pupils  I give  a subject,  and  pointing  out  the  work  of  some 

author  of  celebrity  treating  on  a somewhat  similar  subject,  I recommend  the  pupil 
to  consider  that  work  generally  as  his  model.  Subsequently  I point  out  merely  m 
author  generally  as  a model ; and  lastly,  leave  the  composition  entirely  to  the  pupil  s 
own  taste. 

6125*.  Do  you  pursue  this  in  reference  to  modern  as  well  as  to  aacieot 
languages  ?~With  relation  to  both : following  the  system  of  pointing  out  models 
stm  more  strictly  in  the  ancient  languages  than  in  the  modern. 

6120  *.  Do  not  you  think  it  essential  in  tiie  ancient  languages  to  follow  some 
model,  if  yon  wish  to  preserve  the  idiom  of  a language  which  is  now  dead  r — 1 con- 
ceive lUo  be  so;  to  require  the  pupil  generally  to  imitate  good  Latin  writers,  appcaj® 
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a direction  far  too  vague.  When  a pai'ticular  author,  and  even  a particular 
je  is  presented  to  him  as  u model,  he  has  something  precise  and  clear  before 
I ■*'"  vhich  lie  Inis  to  imitate  ; and  though  his  composition  will  be  a mere  imitation, 
"{jejei'ore  of  little  value  in  itself,  1 conceive  that  his  general  power  of  com- 
Stion-ulibeconsiderabljincreiis^  ,■  T , i w 

^ * Can  yon  conceive  a pure  and  idiomatic  Latin  style  easily  formed  by  imi- 

t'  n-^  of  different  writers? — In  the  first  instance,  I conceive  that  the  pupil  should 
r s^rictlv  confined  to  the  imitation  of  one  author.  Subsequently  he  may  he  directed 
imitate  other  authors  in  different  styles  of  composition,  but  the  ground-work 
should  be  laid  in  the  imitation  of  one. 

' (ij  iS  *.  Are  these  compositions  confined  to  the  more  distinguished  ot  your  pupils, 
or  are  they  the  contributions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  class? — The  non-contri- 
bi-tors  form  the  exception  in  the  upper  class. 

61 20*-  Are  they  corrected  before  they  are  printed? — They  are  corrected,  but 
Dolhinw  is  inserted  that  would  tend  to  give  a false  idea  of  the  attainment  of  the 


Can  you  mention  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  engaged  in  education  in 
Enoiand,  whom  you  conceive  to  have  carried  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  into  ope- 
ration with  imod  effect? — ^TheRev.  W.  Browne,  at  Cheam  ; the  Rev.  J.  Barron,  at 
Stanmore ; 'and  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Parr,  at  the  Islington  Proprietary  School.  In  the 
iast-meniioned  institution  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  have  been  introduced  with 
considerable  modifications.  1 have  never  seen  the  school  of  Dr.  Biber,  near 
Kingston  on  Thames,  and  that  of  Mr.  Heldenmaier,  at  Tutbury,  Staffordshire ; but 
from  my  personal  knowledge  of  those  gentlemen  I should  be  led  to  expect  in  their 
schools  a successful  application  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi. 


630. 
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Rev.  Charles  Mayo, 

D.C.L. 


3 September  1835. 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 

EXTRACTS  fiom  the  Records  of  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society  of  Lo«t/on,  referred 
to  by  John  E.  Davies,  Esq.,  in  his  Evidence. 


At  a Court  hoiden  for  the  Society  on  Monday  the  25th  day  of  August  1707, 

The  secretary,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  last  society,  presented  a report  relating 
to  the  usher  of  the  Free  School  in  Londonderry,  which  being  read  was  well  liked  and 
approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  journals  of  this  court,  and  is  as  followeth : 

Ti2. 

To  the  llqiiourable  Society  of  the  Governors  and  Assistants,  London,  of  the  New 
Plantation  in  Ulster,  within  the  Realm  of  Ireland. 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  society  made  at  their  last  court,  I do  humbly  certify, 
that  upon  perusal  and  examination  of  the  society’s  books,  and  in  pursuance  of  a late  order 
made  the  oth  day  of  July  last,  relating  to  the  usher  of  the  Free-sebool  in  Londonderry, 
I do  find  ihat  a court  vi-as  hoiden  for  the  society  the  18th  day  of  May  1670.  at  which  the 
right  reverend  the  then  lord  bishop  of  Derry  was  present,  who  was  pleased  to  give  ihe 
society  some  verbal  account  of  the  then  posture  of  their  planiation  in  Ireland,  and  also 
presented  proposals  in  writing,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  churches,  people,  school, 
and  other  things  for  the  general  good  of  the  said  plantation,  which  proposals,  together 
Kiih  his  petition  thereunto  annexed,  his  lordship  had  presented  to  his  Majesty,  who  was 
thereupon  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  the  same  to  the  considemtion  of  the  society, 
which  were  read  in  his  lordship’s  presence,  who  was  pleased  to  explain  himself  on  each 
particuW  paragraph  thereof.  Whereupon  it  was  thought  fit,  and  so  ordered,  that  the 
same  should  be  referred  to  be  speedily  and  effectually  considered  of  by  the  standing  com- 
nmtee,to  whom  some  special  members  were  then  added,  and  they  to  make  report  from 
time  to  time  of  their  proceedings.  That  at  the  next  court  hoiden  for  tlie  said  society  the 
fohowing,  the  said  committee  presented  their  report,  which,  together  with 
the  said  petition  and  his  Majesty's  order  of  reference  thereupon,  and  his  lordship’s  com- 
plaint, and  Ins  proposals  to  the  said  society,  are  inserted  in  the  book  ol  the  minutes  of  the 
isaiu  court,  and  are  as  ollows ; viz. 


To  His  most  excellent  Majesty.  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland,  &.c. 

The  humble  petition  of  Robert  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
Shewetb, 

petitioner  bath  undergone  a hazardous  passage  by  sea  and  a 
trouble  and  charge,  on  purpose  to  solicit  (by  a 
churrh  ®°“«^“nication  with  the  society  and  companies  of  London)  a repair  of  the 
to  thp  2nd  an  establishment  of  a grammar  school,  and  other  great  concernments,  relating 
rpnr«i?  . plantation  in  Ulster,  and  of  your  Majesty’s  poor  subjects  in  those  parts. 

M proposed  in  the  papers  hereunto  annexed, 

and  um'i!  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty  graciously  to  peruse  the  said  papers, 

recommpnV.7'  l^^“d®sty’s  pious  resentment  of  the  matters  therein  mentioned,  effectually  to 
aiid  ready  eompUan^^^  society  and  the  companies,  for  their  due  consideration 

And  your  Majesty’s  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

50,5  Robert  Derenss. 

3 X 


No.  1. 

P roceedi  n gs  of  Irish 
Society,  London. 
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Society,  London. 


At  the  Court  ot  Whitehall,  May  the  30U1,  1670. 

His  Majesty  commends  much  the  zeal  and  affection  of  this  worthy  prelate  and  d • 
to  give  all  due  encouragement  to  so  pious  a work,  is  pleased  hereby  effectually  to 
mend  it  to  tiie  governor  and  assistants,  London,  of  the  New  Plantation  in 
they  will  take  these  propositions  in  consideration,  and  contribute  in  what  deoenV"^^ 
them  to  the  advancement  of  so  pious  and  charitable  a work.  ^ ^ 

Arlinglon,  Secretiirv. 


A Representation  of  the  present  State  of  the  City  and  County  of  Londonderrv  in  seveni 
great  concernments  thereof.  ™ 

1.  The  churches  (especially  those  vvithin  the  _ la  London  proportions)  are  ffeneraliv 
ruinous,  and  not  one  (except  that  within  the  city)  is  in  repair  and  accommodated  fit  foV 
God's  worship;  neither  are  the  inhabitants,  such  is  their  extreme  poverty,  anywise  abletn 
rebuild  or  repair  them,  so  that  the  holy  offices  of  God’s  public  worship  are  for  the  mon 
part  administered  either  in  a dirty  cabin  or  common  alehouse. 

2.  Gross  ignorance,  and  with  that  all  kind  of  profaneness,  do  overrun  this  countrv 
occasioned  especially  through  want  of  a .well-established  grammar  school,  which  micrht  be 
a nursery  of  piety,  loyalty  and  literature  in  those  parts. 

3.  Not  only  the  churches  are  ruinous,  but  also  the  ministers  are  generally  and  necessa. 
rily  non-resident,  not  having  any  houses  upou  their  cures,  nor  being  able,  through  mean- 
ness of  estate  and  nuinerousness  of  their  families,  to  build  themselves  bouses,  noi'can  thev 
find  habitations  to  be  hired  upon  the  place. 

4.  The  country  is  generally  so  impoverished  for  want  of  trade,  that  the  tenants  cannot 
pay  their  rents ; no,  uot  when  harassed  with  taking  distresses  ; and  much  land  hath  been 
laid  waste  of  late  and  more  is  daily  so,  which  threatens  an  undoing  to  the  country. 

5.  There  are  frequent  animosities  and  contentions  arising  among  the  inhabitants  which 
may  become  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole  plantation,  if  not  timely 
prevented. 

Upon  this  representation  made,  it  is  piously  and  prudentially  to  be  considered,  what  is 
fittest  to  be  done.  1.  As  to  the  repairs  of  the  churches.  2.  As  to  the  establishment  of 
a grammar  school.  3.  As  to  a provision  for  ministers’  residence  upon  cures.  4.  As  to  an 
encouragement  of  trade.  5.  As  to  a preserving  unity  among  the  British. 


Proposals  unto  the  Society  of  the  Governors  and  Assistants,  London,  and  to  tlie  several 
Companies,  for  promoting  the  common  good  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  especially 
in  the  City  and  County  of  Londonderry,  within  the  Realm  of  Ireland. 

As  to  the  Repair  of  the  Churches. 

1.  That  the  churches  that  were  formerly  built  by  them  and  are  now  ruinous,  be  repaired 
by  a concurrence  of  contribution  from  each  company  (who  are  lords  of  the  several  manors) 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish  and  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

2.  That  the  contribution  from  each  company  (one  with  another)  be  45  /.,  to  be  paid  by 
their  farmer  or  lessee,  in  three  years,  in  three  equal  payments,  out  of  their  accruing  rents, 
and  that  the  disbursements  be  allowed  and  certified  under  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  of  the  society’s  agent  for  the  time  being. 

3.  That  in  the  said  contribution  the  bishop  do  undertake  for  a proportionable  supply 
from  himself  and  the  poor  tenants  (who  pay  the  rents),  equal  to  that  from  the  society  and 
companies  to  whom  the  said  I’ents  are  paid,  and  that  this  shall  be  effectual  to  accomplish 
the  work. 


As  to  the  Establishment  of  a Grammar  School. 

1.  That  a convenient  house  be  built  for  the  master,  capable  of  entertaining  boarders, 
and  a chamber  for  the  usher;  and  that  the  school-room  (formerly  built,,  and  now  ruinous 
within,)  be  repaired,  all  by  a contribution  from  the  bishop  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Londonderry;  which  contribution,  buildings  and  repairs  were  ordered  and  designed  before 
the  bishop’s  coming  from  Londonderry. 

2.  That  a competent  maintenance  be  established  upon  the  master  and  usher;  fort  e 
master  40/.  per  annum,  to  be  provided  and  ascertainea  by  the  bishop,  and  for  the  ^ber 
20/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  the  society’s  order  to  their  agent,  which  sum  of  20/.  per 

20  nobles  more  than  what  they  already  give,  without  any  good  ettec 

3.  That  the  bishop  order  a standing  method  of  institutions  according  to  the  rig^ 
principles  of  piety,  loyalty  and  literature,  and  that  an  annual  visitation  be  appointed  to  w 
held  in  the  time  of  the  quarter  sessions  after  Michaelmas,  with  public  exercises  performeo 
in  the  audience  of  the  justices  and  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  of  the  mayor,  aldermen 
and  burgesses  of  the  city,  and  at  that  time  collections  to  be  made  for  the  school  repain. 
continued,  and  for  books  of  common  use. 
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Tk  ( OTch  company  of  London  (according  to  their  wonted  charity  to  schools  in  No.  1. 

^ 1 t d send  over  one  or  two  of  their  poor  children  to  this  school  in  Ireland,  with  Proceedings  of  Insh 
Enelsod.)  do  jnaintenaiice,  some  of  which  youtiis,  in  due  time,  to  be  elected  at  the  Society,  London. 

exhibition  ' scholarships  in  the  University  of  Dublin;  and  after  they  have  taken  their  s 

s,,d  visitatio  .csented  to  livings  within  the  diocese  of  Deny  (both  which  the  bishop 

degree  tner  jeVocure);  and  some  to  be  put  out  apprentices  in  Londonderry  and 
who  afterwards  increasing  by  marriages  into  families,  will  be  a perpetuated 
“ pt  to  the  society's  and  companies’  plantation,  belli  in  the  city  and  m the  county  of 
Londondeny. 

As  to  Provision  for  Ministers’  Residence  on  their  Cures. 

, That  an  humble  address  be  made  to  his  Majesty  for  his  royal  bounty  towards  the 
.r«mo  idling  00  good  a work,  thereby  (in  a gracious  condesctnduient)  cnconragiiig  the 
t?v  Lid  companies  of  London,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
“Sies  in  their  several  contribations  for  the  settlement  of  the  churches,  and  the  very 
(rood  of  his  Majesty’s  poor  subjects  in  those  parts.  , . • 

0 That  his  Majesty’s  bounty  obtained  be  by  the  bishop  (according  to  his  Majesty  s 
rvr.'rious  uleasure,)  distributed  in  proportions  to  the  seveial  ministers  (no  one  proportion 
’ PPPdini  to  be  laid  out  in  building,  provided  that  the  respective  ministers  do  add 
fWpto  alike  proportion  of  their  own  for  their  making  better  conveniences  and  accom- 
modations for  residence,  either  upon  the  glebe  or  upon  some  gort  lying  near  the  church, 

Of  upon  the  church-yard. 

,4s  to  the  Encouragemoit  of  Trade. 

1 That  a bank  be  settled  at  Londonderry,  consisting  of  3,000/.  or  .4,000/.,  the  one 
moietv  thereof  to  be  advanced  by  the  society  or  companies,  or  both,  out  ot  their  accruing 
rents,  and  the  other  moiety  by  the  persons  of  quality  and  estate  m the  city  and  county  of 

manasemem  of  this  bank  be  in  the  hands  of  snob  officers  and  agents  as  llio 
society  or  companies  shall  entrust  and  employ,  and  according  to  such  rules  ol  commerce 
as  they  shall  tiiink  fit  to  order  and  appoint.  . u „ -^n 

'i.  That  the  commodities  which  are  of  the  growth  of  the  country  for  export  be  especially 
taken  of  the  society’s  and  companies’  tenants  (with  respect  to  their  goodness  and  price 
being  such  as  are  lie  rest  of  the  country),  which  benefit  of  trade  will  very  much  secure 
and  improve  both  stock  and  rents  in  the  several  London  proportions. 

A$  to  Preserving  Amity  a’lnoug  the  British. 

1.  That  there  be  no  countenancing  any  one  party  in  opposition  to  another,  upon  any 
pretence  of  a national  account  or  interest;  but  that  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  benefat 
of  plantation,  be  managed  with  an  indifferency  to  those  of  both  nations  who  are  honest, 
peaceable  and  industrious.  , . . 

5.  That  an  amnesty  be  nut  by  the  society  upon  the  late  or  present  contentions  m the 
city  of  Loiidondeny,  and  that  it  be  considered  bow,  by  virtue  of  their  patent,  somyierson 
or  persons  may  be  empowered  and  employed  by  them  to  examine  all  matters  of  difference 
and  contention  which  for  the  future  shall  arise  to  the  disturbance  of  that  corporation,  and 
either  to  compose  the  same,  or  else  report  the  state  ot  the  case  to  the  socic  y,  y tm  0 
be  further  proceeded  in  a.s  they  shall  see  convenient. 

Robert  Dcrenss. 


At  a meeting  of  the  committee  the  271I1  day  of  May  1670,  there  being  then  present 
Sir  William  Hooker,  Sir  Francis  Chaplin,  Mr.  Jefferyes,  deputy,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Hodgkin 
and  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  above-named  conmiiuee  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  society  at  their  last  court, 
took  into  consideraiion,  the  bishop  of  Londonderry,  his  pnoposals,  and  for  answer  thereunto 
reporteth  asfolloweih:  „ . . , • i .1 

As  to  the  paragraph  for  repair  of  the  churches,  they  are  of  opinion  that  in  regard  those 
churches  stand  in  the  proportions  of  land  already  granted  to  the  respective  cimipanies, 
■and  the  society  little  concerned  therein,  the  repair  and  charge  thereof  be  eftectually 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  1 2 chief  companies  (liaberdashers  excepted)  for 
their  concurrence  to  the  said  proposals ; it  being  a work  of  great  piety,  and  ought  to  have 
all  due  encouragement.  , , , , c • • 

As  to  the  paragraph  for  establishment  of  a grammar  school,  they  are  also  ot  opinion 
that  the  society  comply  with  the  bishop  for  an  augmentation  of  20  nobles  per  annum  to 
the  usher  of  the  said  school;  but  touching  the  election  both  of  the  master  andtheusher 
it  is  thought  fit  that  the  bishop  be  consulted.  v 1 u-  1 

As  to  the  third  proposal  for  ordering  a standing  method  of  institutions  by  the  bishop, 
the  committee  do  very  well  approve  thereof. 

As  to  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  educating  of  English  cliiklren  there,  the  commitieo 
are  of  opinion  that  in  regard  that  particular  affair  relale.s  unto  the  respective  companies, 
the  same  be  recommended  effectually  unto  llitm  for  ibeir  compliance.  It  being  conceived 
by  the  committee  (for  the  reasons  alleged,)  to  be  a work  which  may  in  time  prove  veiy 
advantageous  to  those  parts,  and  of  future  good  and  benefit  to  (he  whole  plantation- 
630.  ’3x2 
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No.  1.  Aa  to  the  paragraph  for  provision  (or  the  ministers  and  thoi. 

Proceedings  oflrish  committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  what  the  bishop  hath  iherehi*'pJoi)ie^^^^^ 
Society,  Londoii.  and  approve  thereof,  but  withall  conceive  it  most  fit  and  proper  to  leave  th«  I!, 


'•  »-espective  habitation,  1 
stem  proposed  is  verv'i,.  .j 

...  -1  proper  to  leave  the  m 

of  the  same  for  the  obtaining  his  Majesty’s  bounty  unto  his  lordship’s  prude 
As  to  the  paragraph  for  encourageraeiu  of  trade,  the  committee  are  of  onf^* 
several  proposals  relating  thereunto  be  referred  to  further  consideration  " 

As  to  the  last  paragraph  for  preserving  amity,  &.c.  the  committee  are  • - 
letters  be  sent  by  the  society  to  Colonel  Gorges  and  Mr.  Wilson,  advisin  1}"*°*' 
amicable  compliance  each  with  other;  and  if  the  same  shall  not  prove  effectual 
the  bishop  be  entreated  to  examine  the  matter,  and  to  settle  love  and  amity  bei’  u '' 
if  he  can,  as  also  the  true  state  thereof,  and  what  he  shall  do  therein  to  make 
if  any  difference  shall  hereafter  arise  to  tlie  d isturbance  of  the  corporation  of 
the  society  to  consider  of  some  person  or  persons  who  may  be  authorized  to 
such  differences,  and  compose  the  same,  or  otherwise  make  report  thereof  to 
for  their  further  advice.  ® society 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  copies  of  the  aforesaid  proposals,  and  of  the  bi,h  ’ 
petition  and  his  Majesty’s  reference  thereupon,  be  sent  unto  the  said  companies 
concerned,  to  the  end  speedy  and  fitting  answ'er  suitable  to  his  lordship’s  merit'’  ' 
proposals  and  candid  proceedings,  may  be  returned  accordingly.  ^ 

All  which  nevertheless  the  committee  refer  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  societv 
Which  said  petition,  order,  representation  and  proposals,  together  with  the  report 'anil 
opinion  of  the  satd  committee  thereon,  being  all  well  weighed  and  considered  ofbvZ 
said  court;  and  to  demonstrate  the  society’s  dutiful  compliance  with  his  Maiestv’ 
gracious  order  of  reference  on  the  said  petition;  and  in  testimony  of  their  zeal  to  pmmo'e 
and  contribute  their  assistance  to  effect  such  pious,  public  and  charitable  works,  and  how 
well  they  resented  his  lordship’s  motions  therein;  it  was  aereed  and  orderk  as  fnl 
loweth ; viz.  ^ '■ 

As  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  lord  bishop’s  proposals,  in  reference  to  the  buildinv  and 
repair  of  the  churches  in  the  county  of  Londondeny,  within  the  proportions  of'^Iand 
belonging  to  the  chief  companies  of  London,  the  society  did  fully  concurwitb  his  lordship’s 
proposals  therein,  and  did  agvee  to  allow  out  of  their  growing  rents  the  proposed  sum  of 
12  times  45/.,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  540  L,  the  same  to  be  paid  in  three  years  bv 
three  equal  payments  by  themselves  or  their  general  agent  for  the  time  beimr,  unto' the 
mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  or  such  as  should  be  bv 
them  appointed  ; provided  that  the  said  lord  bishop  and  inhabitants  should  likewise  con- 
tribute and  advance,  pursuant  to  his  lordship’s  proposals,  the  like  sum,  in  three  equal 
payments  as  aforesaid;  and  that  all  payments  and  disbursements  be  from  time  to  tune 
certified  unto  the  society  by  the  bishop,  and  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Londonderry,  under  their  common  seal ; and  that  the  work  for  which  the  said 
moneys  were  designed  should  be  effectually  carried  on  and  completed. 

As  to  the  second  paragraph  thereof,  for  ihe  establishment  of  a grammar  school  at  Lon- 
donderry, it  was  agreed  and  so  ordered  that  when  the  work  proposed  by  his  lordship  should 
be  done  and  completed  ; viz.  a house  built  for  the  master,  capable  of  entertaining  boarders, 
and  a chamber  lor  the  usher,  and  they  settled  therein,  and  the  school-room  suostantially 
repaired,  and  the  sum  of  40/.  per  annum  (proposed  by  bis  lordship  to  be  annually  ad- 
vanced) should  be  settled  and  established  thereon,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  master 
and  usher  thereof,  and  certificates  thereof  made  by  bis  lordship  and  that  corporation  unto 
t e society,  and  also  a transcript  from  his  lordship  of  his  proposed  and  intended  institu- 
10ns  for  the  society’s  approbation,  that  then  the  society  sliould  and  would  allow  towards 
le  niauHenance  of  the  master  and  usher  of  the  same  school,  to  be  paid  unto  them  yearly 
out  or  their  accruing  rents,  by  theuiselves  or  agent  for  the  time  being,  20  nobles  per 
annum  over  and  besides  the  20  marks  per  annum  formerly  allowed. 

. ®,  proposal  for  each  company  tosend  over  one  or  two  children  to  the  said  school, 
with  exhibitions  (or  their  maintenance,  which  charge  his  lordship  verbally  affirmed  would 
not  exceed  8 1.  per  annum,  each  youth,  wliich  the  court  then  understanding  thus,  that 
w en  that  youth  or  youths,  or  any  of  them,  .should  remove  or  be  preferred  from  the  said 
school,  as  proposed,  the  said  exhibition  as  to  liim  or  them  should  cease,  and  one  or  two 
others  to  be  sent  over  to  reap  the  benefit  thereof. 

boiasmnch  as  the  same  wholly  concerned  the  company,  and  was  in  itself  a good  and 
politic  work.  It  was  ordered  that  the  same  should  be  effectually  recommended  to  the  com- 
pany by  their  respective  members  of  the  society,  it  being  then  conceived  by  the  court  not 
o n y a good  and  charitable  work,  but  also  (for  the  reasons  by  his  lordship  alleged)  a work 
that  might  tend  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  plantation,  and  therefore  in  both  respects 
wormy  ot  all  clue  encouragement,  and  of  a speedy  complian.  e for  the  better  effecting 
wiieieol  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  send  each  company  as  well  copies  of  the  petition, 
oiaer  and  papers  of  his  lordship  as  of  the  effects,  as  well  of  the  two  last-mentioned  orders 
as  ot  tins  under  his  hand,  and  desire  their  speedy  answer  thereunto,  a draft  whereof  he  was 
to  present  to  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting,  for  them  to  consider  of  the  contents 
tliereof,  and  make  report  at  the  next  court. 

As  to  the  paragraph  for  provision  for  the  ministers’  habitations,  that  the  societv  left  to 
t e prudent  management  of  his  lordship ; yet  they  desired  that  what  address  his  lordship 
•should  make  unto  bis  Majesty  to  effect  the  same,  they  might  be  acquainted  with  tie  par- 
ticulars thereof  before  it  was  presented.  > J & ^ 

As  to  the  two  Inst  paragraphs,  in  reference  to  the  adrancement  of  trade,  and  preserring 

amity 
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n-itv  among  the  British,  the  same  was  referred  to  be  further  considered  of  by  the  standing 
ommittee,  who  were  ordered  and  desired  to  consider  of  the  two  last  letters  and  papers 
fttiu  the  corporation  of  Londonderry  to  the  society,  and  prepare  the  draft  of  such  answer 
the  same  as  they  should  conceive  requisite  and  correspondent  to  the  then  posture  of  the 
society's  affairs  ana  concerns  as  well  here  as  in  those  parts. 

^ la  the  year  1680,  until  which  time  nothing  material  appears  to  have  been  transacted 
-^latino-  to'' the  said  proposal  concerning  the  grammar  school,  the  afore-mentioned  bisho|j 
^einf'dead,  his  successor  solicited  the  society  for  an  increase  of  their  salary  of  20  marks, 
•heiTannually  allowed  to  the  usher  of  the  said  school,  who  returned  for  answer  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  saifl  order  and  agreeuient  made  in  his  predecessor’s  lifetime,  and  after  several 
letters  mutually  passed,  the  then  bishop  and  corporation  by  their  letter,  dated  the  ath  of 
May  1682,  certified  by  the  society,  that  all  the  said  matters  proposed  by  the  preceding 
iiisilop  relating  to  the  said  grammar  school  were  completed,  whereupon  the  society  at 
a court  held  the  261I1  of  the  same  month  resolved  to  make  the  said  additional  allowance  of 
iO  nobles  per  annum  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  usher,  and  ordered  the  payment 
thereof,  and  signified  the  same  to  tlie  said  corporation  by  their  letter  of  the  1st  of  June 
ioiloiving,  since  which  time  the  same  hath  been  duly  and  constantly  paid. 

All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  this  honourable  court,  this 
2,^th  of  August  170;,  by 

Jas.  Brace,  Secretary. 


A letter  from  the  society  to  the  corporation  of  Londonderry,  in  answer  to  one  from  the 
said  corporation  of  the  25th  of  April  last,  was  read,  whereupon  a debate  arising,  whether 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  la.st  paragraph  but  one  of  the  said  letter,  the  word  “ determined” 
.hould  stand,  or  some  other  word  not  importing  the  society’s  resolution  to  give  their 
assistance  towards  the  school-house  in  Londonderry  should  be  inserted: 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court  that  some  assistance  be  given  to  the  said 
corporation  towards  rebuilding  the  said  school-house,  and  that  the  said  word  do  stand  in 
the  said  letter ; but  that  the  quantum  of  such  contribution  be  left  to  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  society,  to  whom  an  answer  shall  be  returned  by  the  said  corporation. 

At  a Court  holden  for  the  Society  on  Thursday  the  pth  day  of  October  1707, 

A letter  from  the  corporation  of  Londonderry,  30th  past,  was  also  read,  and  after  some 
debate  concerning  the  contribution  intended  to  be  bestowed  by  the  society  towards  re- 
building the  school-house  in  Londonderry,  again  humbly  and  earnestly  recommended  in  the 
said  letter,  the  further  consideration  thereof  is  deferred  until  the  society  shall  receive, 
alelter  from  his  lordship,  the  said  bishop  of  Derry,  in  answer  to  the  society’s  letter,  lately 
sent  to  the  said  corporation,  dated  the  25th  of  August  last,  which  was  directed  to  be  com- 
iimnicated  unto  his  lordship. 

At  a Court  holden  for  the  Society  on  Friday  the  14th  day  of  November  1707, 

A letter  from  the  said  lord  bishop  of  Derry  of  the  28th  past,  and  another  from  his  lordship 
tn  the  Government,  dated  30th  past,  were  read,  in  which  his  lordship  is  pleased  to  acquaint 
me  society  that  the  contribution  designed  and  necessary  for  rebuilding  the  school  and  school- 
house  in  Londonderry  was  raised  and  completed,  and  thereupon  his  lordship  most  earnestly 
requests  the  society  that,  in  lieu  of  what  they  had  intended  to  contribute  towards  the  said 
building,  they  would  be  pleased  to  settle  some  additional  salary  on  the  schoolmaster,  to  the 
M per  annum  now  paid  and  allowed  by  his  lordship  and  the  clergy. 

whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  piety 
m our  said  city  of  Londonderry,  and  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  thereof,  as 
■tlsq  for  the  encouragement  of  the  present  schoolmaster,  of  whose  ability  and  character  the 
society  are  very  welt  .satisfied,  the  sum  of  10^.  per  annum  be  added  and  annexed  to  the 
sim  40/.  per  annum  allowed  by  his  lordship  and  his  said  reverend  clergy  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  schoolmaster,  (over  and  besides  the  20Z.  per  annum  formerly 
irauted,  and  now  paid  by  the  society  to  the  usher  of  the  said  school,)  the  same  to  com- 

from  Christmas  now  next  ensuing,  and  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
society.  o t' 

, Ordered,  that  in  the  said  letter  of  thanks,  to  be  sent  unto  his  lordship,  this  resolution  be 
signified  unto  him. 


At  a Court  holden  for  the  Society  on 
patronage  of  the  ushership  of  Derry  free  school  was  exercised  by 

dtrry^^*  society  appointed  Thomas  Orr  usher  of  the  free  school  London- 

— A vacancy  in  the  ushership  of  the  free  school  at  Derry  having  been 
^j^ented  to  the  society  by  the  bishop  of  Derry,  they  gave  permission  to  Mr.  Blackall, 
to  provide  one,  and  required  notice  of  the  appointment  for  their  approbation 

— A letter  from  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  Henry  Lord  Bishop  of 
^7bh  September  was  read,  advising  that  the  Government  bad  appointed  the 
• n lorrens,  the  late  usher  to  diocesan  school,  to  be  the  schoolmaster  of  Derry 
3x3  diocesan 


No.  1. 
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No.  1.  diocesan  school,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roger  Blachali  the  1 
Proceedings  ofirisb  recommending  the  said  Mr.  Torrens  as  worthy  the  encouragement  which  the  s 
Society,  London.  hath  usually  received  from  the  society’s  bounty  ; but  also  one  Mr.  Grove  Giff  7^ 

a widow  gentlewoman  in  the  city  of  Londonderry,  his  father  formerlv  a ii\ 

and  a member  of  the  corporation,  of  an  unblemished  character  and  une  • 
behaviour,  educated  in  the  said  school,  and  a good  scholar,  to  succeed  Mr 
place  of  usher.  ^ m ths 

This  recommendation  was  referred  to  a committee,  and  renorted  nnnn  f 11 
22d  October  1734:  ^ as  tollows.onthc 

As  to  the  other  part  of  his  lordship’s  said  letter,  relating  to  the  vacancy  of  an  t, 
in  the  free  school  of  Londonderry  by  the  promotion  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  John  Torren  ,l  , 
usher,  to  be  master,  in  tlie  room  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roger  Blackall  on  his  resio-natinn  1 
his  lordship’s  recommendations  therein,  as  well  in  favour  of  the  present  master  that? 
encouragement  may  be  continued  to  him  which  the  schoolmaster  hath  usuall^ew'  ^ 
from  the  society's  bounty,  as  of  one  Mr.  Grove  Gifford,  to  supply  the  said  vacancy 7'^ 
usher.  yo«aa 

As  to  the  former,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Torrens,  the  present  master,  it  appearincr  to  ns  iW 
he  hath  so  well  behaved  in  the  capacity  of  usher  as  to  be  thought  worthy  to  succeed  ? 
said  master,  aud  to  obtain  the  general  good  liking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Lon 
donderry,  and  that  his  lordship  writes  he  is  persuaded  the  school  will  continue  to  flourish 
ui  his  hands,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  usual  allowance  of  loZ.  per  annam{as 
an  encouragement  from  tins  society  to  the  master)  be  continued  to  him  during  tlieir 
pleasure.  ^ 

And  touching  the  other  recommendation,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grove  Gifford,  whom  his 
lordship  represents  to  be  a very  sober  young  man,  the  son  of  a widow  gentlewoman  iu  the 
city  of  Londondeny,  his  father  a merchant  there,  aud  member  of  the  corporation  for  many 
years,  was  educated  in  the  said  school,  is  a good  scholar,  his  character  unblemished,  au5 
hi8  behaviour  as  vet  vinexceptionable,  and  that  he  is  in  a peculiar  manner  agreeable  to  the 
present  copter,  being  one  he  knows  and  can  depend  on ; we  humbly  propose  it  to  th.j 
consideration  of  this  court,  whether,  on  so  full  and  earnest  a recommendatioa  on  hh 
behalf,  he  may  not  be  judged  a fit  person  to  be  appointed  usher  of  the  said  school  in  the 
room  of  the  present  master,  with  the  usual  salary  or  allowance  of  20  /.  per  annum  duriu'^ 
the  pleasure  of  this  society,  more  especially  in  regard  that  no  other  application  bath  been 
made  for  and  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  that  employment. 

10  June  1743' — A letter  from  the  corporation  of  Derry  states  their  willingness,  in  obe- 
dience to  tlie  wish  of  the  society,  to  allow  the  master  of  the  Derry  fr  ee  school  aDnually 
loL;  in  consequence  ot  which  the  society  augmented  their  allowance  to  20 /.  per amiuui 
to  the  master.  A letter  of  thanks  from  the  Rev.  John  Torrens,  the  master,  was  read. 

5 June  1794* — A report  of  the  committee  of  accounts  and  correspondence  of  the 
28th  May  last,  on  the  memorial  of  the  Rev.  George  Vaughan  Sampson,  master  and  teacher 
of  the  free  school  in  the  city  of  Deny,  was  presented  and  read,  as  follows: 

To  the  Honourable  the  Society,  8cc. 

We,  of  your  committee  of  accounts  and  correspondence,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, do  hereby  report,  that  in  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  iith  October  last, 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  memorial  of  the  Rev.  George  Vaughan  Sampson,  master 
and  teacher  of  the  free-schoo!  in  the  city  of  Londonderry,  alleging  that  in  the  course  of 
'Value  of  money  has  diminished  so  much  that  the  sum  of  20 /.  per  annum 
allowed  oy  this  honourable  court,  which  100  years  ao"o  might  have  been  considered  a.® 
a handsome  endowment,  is  now  become  an  inconsiderable  stipend;  that  the  original 
desipi  of  such  endowment  was  that  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster  might  not  only  depend 
on  the  mere  profits  of  tuition,  which  in  such  a remote  part  of  the  kingdom  must  be  limited 
and  precarious,  but  that  the  school  patronized  by  the  society  might  possess  such  a por* 
tion  of  certain  income  as  would  enable  the  schoolmaster  to  instruct  the  children  of  tbe 
poorer  classes.  From  the  exceeding  smallness  of  the  present  salary  none  of  these  liberal 
purposes  have  been  answered,  the  schoolmasters,  instead  of  extending  a gratuitous  care 
to  the  children  of  the  poor,  being  uniformly  obliged  to  look  for  other  employmeuts  as 
additional  means  of  support,  and  even  then  falling  far  short  of  that  competency  to  whicli 
the  profession  is  thought  to  be  entitled.  That  in  this  respect  the  school  of  Londonderry 
as  much  more  uncomfortably  situated  than  any  similar  establishment  in  that  kingdom,  tbe 
endowment  of  other  schools  having  been  in  land,  the  value  of  which  has  risen  in  proporuon 
to  the  depreciation  of  money,  whereas  that  of  the  free  school  of  Londondeny  having  we" 
ID  money,  it  has  been  virtually  diminishing,  and  at  this  time  cannot  be  estimated  at  ope 
third  of  Its  original  value.  That  in  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  consideration 
aforesaid,  the  memorialist  is  induced  to  have  recourse  to  this  honourable  court  for  sacu 
addition  to  his  present  salary  as,  on  taking  the  premises  into  consideration,  will  be  ttious“^ 
proper  to  bestow  on  him.  And  at  tbe  foot  of  said  memorial  it  appears,  that  at  a co^w 
common  council,  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  city  of  Londonderry,  the  afore^ 
inemoriai  being  read,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs  and  burgesses  thereof 
the  same  to  the  attention  of  this  honourable  court,  and  in  testimony  thereof 
common  seal  to  be  affixed  the  12th  day  of  September  last;  and  by  " subsequent  le^ 
from  the  said  Mr.Vaughan  Sampson  to  the  secretary  he  admits  receiving  from  the  ^ 
corporation  20  L per  annum,  from  the  bishop  12/.,  by  the  society’s  bounty  aoL,  an" 
head  usher  20/.,  the  income  to  him  being  527.  yearly-  aud  it  thereby  also  appears,  m 
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she  number  of  pupils  educated  is  31,  four  of  whom  are  exempt  from  the  charge  of  No. 

luition,  which  on  his  part  he  expresses  to  be  voluntary,  but  that  he  derives  a little  addi-  Proceedings  of  Irish 
tfonal  support  from  holdiug  the  place  of  surrogate  to  the  vicav-general  of  20  L And  we  Society,  London, 
further  find  by  a report  of  the  committee  of  accounts  and  correspondence,  of  the  21st 
November  1781,  upon  the  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Ro^er  Blackall,  then  master  and  teacher 
of  the  said  school,  praying  an  allowance  of  35/.  for  repairing  .said  school  and  master’s 
(!neilin‘r-house,  on  a suggestion  that  such  repairs  were  incumbent  on  the  society  as  the 
founders  ; hut  it  appearing  by  the  journals  of  this  honourable  court  that  the  said  school 
was  originally  erected  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Derry,  in  pursuance  of  a statute  of  the 
,;th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  same  was  afterwards  repaired  by  the  bishop  and 
corporation  of  Londonderry,  and  the  said  school  was  rebuilt  by  a contribution  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  which  this  lionourabte  court  refused  to  join  ; and  we  further  find  that  the  secre- 
tary, by  direction  of  (he  late  committee  of  accounts  and  correspondence  of  ihe  21st 
Xoveraber  last,  having  wrote  to  Samuel  Montgomery,  esq.,  chamberlain  of  the  said  city 
af  Londonderry,  I'or  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  intention  r>f  that  corporation  in  regard 
as  to  their  granting  Mr.  Sampson  a further  increase  of  salary,  has  received  in  answer 
thereto,  by  letter  presented  and  read  to  this  honourable  court,  21st  March  last,  and  by 
them  referred  to  us,  that  an  increase  to  the  master’s  salary,  double  the  former  amount,  has 
ken  made  by  the  corporation,  and  continued  since  the  year  1777,  which  they  represent 
as  a proof  ol  their  regarti  for  the  institution,  esj)ecia!ly  as  it  has  taken  place  35  years  since 
the  society  made  any  increase  to  their  donation  granted  in  174a;  and  they  conclude  with 
observing,  that  any  benefaction  which  this  society,  on  the  precedent  and  recommendation 
of  them  may  be  imluced  to  grant,  will  be  attended  with  advantages  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
lionderiy  and  to  the  school  institution.  We  having  maturely  considered  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  present  chiim,  and  seeing  that  it  is  stated  by  ^]  r.  Sampson  himself 
that  only  four  pupils  are  exempt  from  the  charges  of  tuition,  which  he  represents  as  a 
voluntary  act  on  his  fjart,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it  is  at  all  incumbent  on  this 
honourable  court  to  make  any  addition  to  the  provision  which  he  already  enjoys,  viz.  an 
allowance  for  himself  and  usher,  amounting  together  to  the  sum  of  40/.  a vear  from  this 
honourable  court,  i2  a year  from  the  bishop  of  Berry,  and  20  1.  a year  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  said  city,  making  the  whole  an  annual  income  of  72  /.,  independent  of  the 
profits  of  his  scholnrs  ■,  all  which,  neverihejess,  we  humbly  submit  to  the  judgment  of  this 
honourable  court. 

•26  June  1801. — A report  of  the  committee  of  accounts  and  correspondence  of  thi.s  day’s 
(lute,  on  tlie  memorial  of  the  Rev.  James  Knox,  was  presented  and  read,  as  follows : 

To  the  Honourable  the  Society,  8cc. 

We,  of  your  committee  of  accounts  aud  correspondence,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, do  hereby  report,  that  in  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  14th  November  last,  we 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  memorial  of  the  Rev.  James  Kno.v,  master  of  the  free 
school  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  setting  forth  that  the  said  school  was  founded  nearly  a 
Imiuired  years  ago,  chiefly  that  it  miglit  be  a place  of  classical  education  for  the  sons  of  the 
society’s  tenantry,  with  an  allowance  of  an  aimtial  sum  of  40  L from  this  court,  instead  of 
iione.xing  a portion  of  land  tlieretcj ; that  by  thus  fixing  a settled  sum,  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  school-house  have  become  much  less  advaiitageons  than  those  of  almost  any  other  public 
school  in  Ireland,  the  income  in  other  similar  institutions  jiaving  increased  with  the  (Trow- 
ing expenses  of  the  times,  whilst  in  the  said  school  it  has  gradually  sunk  with  the  progres- 
of  money,  until  at  length,  from  the  late  rapid  advance  in  all  necessaries 
oilife,  it  is  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  stipend,  inadequate  to  any  purpose;  that  the 
memorialist  is  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  without  preferment  or  spiritual 
tmiiloyment,  seeking  no  other  emolument  than  what  may  be  derived  from  his  situation  as 
master  of  said  school,  and  therefore  praying  the  society  to  take  his  case  into  their  con- 
stceraiicn,  and  make  such  addition  to  the  original  grant  as  will  bring  his  situation  nearer 
to  M.at  it  was  at  first  intended  to  be.  Your  committee  having  had  reference  to  a report 
made  to  this  cotirt  on  the  28th  May  1794,  in  consequence  of  a similar  application  which 
a then  lately  been  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Vaughan  Sampson,  the  then  master  of  said 
Kliool,  receives  from  the  corporation  of  Derry  20/.  a year,  from  the  bishop  of  Derry  12/., 
fom  this  honourable  court  20/.,  making  togethei'  52  1.  a year;  and  the  head  usher  ismore- 
oter  entitled  to  be  paid  20  /.  a year  out  of  the  donation  of  40 1.  a year  made  by  this  society ; 

It  further  appeal's  by  the  said  report,  that  the  number  of  pupils  then  educated  was 
0 > lour  of  whom  stood  exempt  from  the  charge  of  tuition,  but  which  Air.  Vaughan 
^ampson  stated  to  be  voluntary  on  his  part,  and  moreover  admitted  that  he  derived  an 
itioaal  support  of  20 1.  a year,  from  holding  the  place  of  surrogate  to  the  vicar-general; 

find,  by  a report  dated  21st  November  1781,  upon  lire  memorial  of  the  Rev. 
t k master  and  teacher  of  said  school,  stating  the  same  to  have  been 

and" ! ” ir  and  therefore  praying  an  allowance  of  35L  for  repairing  the  school 

bv  St  the  society  had  repelled  the  suggestion  of  their  being  founders, 

/ fbe  said  school  to  have  been  originally  erected  by  the  bihhop  and  clergy  of  Lon- 

r€Da'^^?k  lb®  statute  of  the  12th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  it  was 

wards  corporation  of  Derry,  and  that  when  the  sai(l  school  was  after- 

therein^-^  ^ ®oittribution  of  the  inhabitants,  this  honouiabie  court  had  refused  to  join 

» ^nd  we  further  find  by  a letter  received  from  Mr.  Montgomery,  chamberlain  of 
^'ar*i  inquiry  made  by  the  secretary  of  this  honourable  court,  that  from 

gjjQ  an  increa.se  to  the  schoolmaster’s  salary,  double  the  former  amount,  has 

3x4  been 
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No.  1.  been  made  by  that  corporation  ; weave  iherefoieof  opinion,  that  under  all  tl  • 
Proceedings  of  Irish  0^“  case,  and  seeing  that  the  society  does  not  appear  to  have  anv  natrnna 
Society,  London.  in  cpiestion,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  induce  this  court  to  adont  r 

..  different  from  that  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  the  years  i78iandj7oA  ^ 

the  prayer  of  the  present  memorialist  ought  not  to  be  complied  with  • ail*”h-  i 

less,  we  humbly  submit  to  the  judgment  of  this  honourable  court.  ’ neverthe- 

June  241I.,  1 808.— The  secretary  presented  a copy  of  the  Bill  now  before  P«,ll, 
vesmig  tlie  school-house  and  [jremises  m the  city  of  Londonderry  in  trusfeer  . 
and  for  applying  the  putcliase-iuoney  in  building  aiiolber  school-house  a,,,l  ? 
regulating  the  same.  ’ tetter 

Ordered,  that  the  society’s  seal  be  now  affixed  thereto ; and  the  seal  beins  t„t 
the  society’s  strong  box,  was  done  accordingly.  ® ‘alien  out  of 

Ordered,  that  the  secretary  do  Ibrward  tho  same  to  the  proper  officprin  th.  u 

o'-ds'-  “>at  the  Bill  may  pass  through  the  present  sessions  of  ParUamemh 

Julyalh.iSil.— The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  bishop  of  Derrv  Ih.i  , 
would  be  gratifjung  to  the  society  to  receive  amiuallv  an  account  of  the  stil’a  nf  n, 
diocesan  scliool,  Derry,  from  the  trustees  or  their  proper  officer,  and  that  the  sociSy 
his  lordship  would  iiilorm  their  secretary  the  present  .slate  of  the  building,  ^ ’ 

As  a corollary  to  these  extracts,  may  be  taken  so  much  of  the  depiitatiou  report  for  i8st 
marked  (A.)  sent  herewitbp  as  refers  to  the  school,  and  the  accomits  down  to  the  preS 
time,  handed  to  youv  committee  by  the  general  agent,  marked  (B.)  and  (C.)  ^ 

(A.) — Extract  from  Deputation  Report,  1825. 

“ Amongst  other  objects  which  engaged  our  attention  at  Londoiideriy,  the  oiioumslances 
relative  to  the  funds,  and  the  condition  and  management  of  the  diocesan  school  to  which 
your  society  are  munificent  contributors,  were  not  forgotten ; and  being  alteudcd  on  this 
occasion  by  your  general  agent,  who  had  exerted  himself  very  actively  in  procurin?  all  the 
information  necessary  to  the  full  elucidaiion  of  the  subject,  he  placed  before  us  the  docu- 
ments hereunto  annexed,  and  rein-esented  to  us  that  the  accompanying  accounts  of  the 
school  would  not  have  been  detained  so  long,  but  ffom  his  desire  to  have  them  stated  in 
the  most  concise  and  explicit  maimer.  That,  from  the  nature  of  them,  and  die  way  in 
which  they  had  been  kept,  it  had  been  a work  ofoonsidenihle  labour  and  lime,  which,  with 
the  circumstance  of  the  geullemim  who  kept  the  accounts  liuviiig  various  avocations  as 
well  as  himself,  rendered  tlicir  meetings  less  frequent  and  teiiilod  furtlicr  to  delay  the  work. 
•0  brought  them  to  a form  which  would  render  them  easily  understood,  mid 

it  the  same  system  was  continued  from  year  to  year,  hereafter  they  might,  at  any  lime,  be 
inspected  in  a few  iniiiiites.  J t,  • i • 

n would  be  seen  by  the  accoiiiits  that  the  siiliscriptions  commented  in  1807,  but 

,1  ‘ill  '814.  -wliich  was  partly  caused  by  the  delay  in  procar- 

g le  Act  of  Paliameiit,  and  partly  by  the  necessity  of  collecting  a sum  of  money,  as  a 
un  , e ore  they  commenced  ; but.  notwithstanding  this  eauiion,'  the  subscriptions  being 
annuai,  the  supply  of  money  was  slow,  which  romlored  the  work  tedious  and  put  the  trus- 
^*^1  ? 1 compelling  them  to  borrow  money  in  the  course  of  tlie  work; 

due  of  1 762  / 8 * tbc‘  undertaking  was  completed,  there  was  a balance 

During  the  progress  of  the  building,  the  account  was  kept  in  a large  day-book,  od  one 
sme  ot  which  was  entered  the  subscriptions  and  other  funds  they  vecewed,  together  with 
e net  amount  ot  borrowed  money,  exclusive  of  interest;  anil  on  the  other  side,  the 
weekly  payments  to  labourers  and  tradesmen,  the  arnoiml  of  materials  purchased,  and  the 
sums  used  m the  repayment  of  the  boiTowed  money  : this  rendered  the  number  of  items 
so  great  as  to  fill  the  book  and  swell  up  the  amount  of  the  money  to  an  enormous  sum, 
owing  to  these  borrowings  ami  repayments,  which  were  totally  unconnected  with  the  real 
mnos  and  expenditure.  Your  general  agent  had  therefore  left  them  out  on  both  sides,  aud 
got  a clerk  to  extract  the  payments  under  the  different  trades,  and  heads  of  expenditure, 
and  to  place  on  the  debit  side  ’nothing  but  the  actual  funds  ; and  that  they  had  taken  'the 
sum  ot  100  L as  an  average  for  the  amount  of  interest,  and  charged  it,  and  the  balance  over 
against  the  new  account,  which  brought  the  first  period  of  the  account  of  the  building  into 
a very  short  and  clear  point  of  view. 

ih ' u next  division  of  the  account  was  from  the  period  the  master  took  possession  of 
me  House  and  the  new  establishment  commenced  ; and  from  ibis  time  it  will  be  found  the 
y a matter  of  very  little  difficulty,  as  the  gentleman 

ntifh  o ^ j • bsd  furnished  an  annual  statement  to  the  visitors,  and  it  now  stands 

■nnf  ^ 00°  ^ p^rt  o£  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  visitors  to 

Sifih?  continue  to  invest  a sum  annually,  as  future  bishops 

w and  various  circumstances  might  induce  parties  to 

as  had  already  been  done  by  two  of  the  companies  and  the 

coi  porat.on  of  Derry ; so  that  unless  some  such  substitute  was  provided,  the  means  to  keep 
up  the  establishment  may  entirely  fail.  ^ 

third  account,  relative  to  the  exhibition  fund, 
showing  the  amount  of  stock  purchased  with  the  money  granted  by  the  corporation  of  the 
(City  of  London,  as  well  as  with  the  interest  which  liad  accumulated  at  periods  when  the 

same 
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g was  not  required  for  the  maintenance  of  any  fit  objects  during  iheir  college  course.  No,  1. 

ne  bishop  had  thought  proper  to  have  this  stock  transferred  into  the  joint  names  ofiiim-  Proceedings  of  Irish 
self  and  the  general  agent,  and  lie  delivered  10  us  the  certificates  of  transfer.  Society,  London. 

“ He  trusted  the  method  in  which  lie  stated  these  accounts  would  appear  satisfactory,  . . . - . 
and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  add,  that  the  school  appears  to  hira  to  be  well  conducted,  and 
the  number  of  free  scholars  in  it  to  be  24,  day  scholars  49,  and  boarders  23  ; that  the  same 
attention  appeared  to  be  paid  to  them  us  to  the  others,  and  the  visitors  appeared  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  establishment.” 


(B.) — ACCOUNTS  of  the  Londondaty  Fuee  School,  from  1835  to  1834. 


Irish  Currency. 


Dr. 

— 

£.  s.  d. 

Dec.  31 

To  bal-mce  in  treasurer’s  hands  - 

901  6 - J 

1855: 

Jinasty 

Mercers’  subscription,  105i.  British 

113  15  - 

Nif.  2a 

Irish  Society’s  ditto  half-year  - 

60  - - 

Sept.  29 

Ditto  - ditto  - ditto 

60  - - 

Bishop’s  - ditto  - 1 year  - 

100  - - 

£. 

1,235  1 - J 

1826: 

Jia.  1 

To  balance oflast year,  865L  18s.  4Jd. 

Irish  - - - - - 

799  6 2 

.Aut.  3 

Skinners’  subscription,  1 year 

100  - - 

- 11 

Pewterers’  ditto  - - - 

5 - - 

- 17 

Drapers’  - ditto  - - - 

100  - - 

- 22 

Barbers’  - ditto  - - - 

.5  - - 

- - 

Brewers’  - ditto  ... 

9 - - 

Sept.  S 

Grocers’  - ditto  - - - 

100  - - 

- 13 

Mercers’  - ditto  - - - 

105  - - 

Dec.  3 

Grocers’  - ditto  - - - 

100  - - 

- 20 

Skinners'  - ditto  - - - 

100  - - 

- - 

Irish  Society’s  ditto,  120 1.  Irish  - 

110  15  4 

- - 

Bishop’s  - ditto,  100/.  Irish  - 

92  6 2 

£. 

1,626  7 3 

I32T: 

JiD.  1 

To  balance  . - . - - 

670  8 11 

- - 

Mercers’ subscription  - - - 

105  - - 

- 12 

Barbers’  - ditto  - - - 

5 - - 

- - 

Brewers’  - ditto  , - 

9 - - 

- - 

Pewterers’  ditto  - - - 

5 ~ - 

Mar.  23 

Irish  Society’s  ditto,  half-year 

o3  7 8 

Sept,  29 

Ditto  - ditto  r - - 

55  7 8 

" - 

Bishop’s  - ditto,  1 year  - 

92  6 2 

dividend  on  stock  - _ _ 

5 14 

£. 

1,002  11  9 

1828: 

— 

iu.  1 

To  balance  - - - - - 

358  8 7 

iUr,  83 

.Irish  Society,  half-year 

55  7 8 

Sept.  29 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - - 

92  6 2 

■ - 

dividend  oa  stock  _ - - 

5 14 

Irish  Society,  half-year 

55  r 8 

£. 

536  11  5 

C^ 

By  cash  paid — 

2 masters,  1 year's  salary 

1 classical  assistant,  ditto 

2 - ditto  - ^ - ditto 
English  master,  ditto 

power  of  Rttonioy  - - _ . 

postage  and  stamps  for  receipts 
1 year’s  insur.iiice  to  Ciiristmas  1825, 
17 f.  lO.t.  British  - - _ 

To  balance  iu  favour  ofschool  - 


By  cash  paid — 

head-master,  2 years’  allowance,  for 
educating  20  free  boys 
second  master,  1 year’s  salary 
first  classical  assistant,  ditto  - 
second  - ditto  - ditto  - 
Enalish  master,  ditto  - - . 

clerk,  ditto  - - - - . 

1 year’s  ground-rent  • - - 

Stakes,  carpenter,  bis  balance  - 
George  Hegarty,  builder - 

Scamp  receipts  and,  postage 
Londonderry  Journal  advertising  ac- 
count - - - - . 

2 books  for  accounts  and  minutes 

2 masters,  balance  of  salary  from  23 
Nov;  to  tills  date  - _ . 

1 ye.ar’s  insurance  to  Christmas  1826 
126 1.  13  .s.  7 d.  of  3 J per  cent,  stock 
purchased  ----- 
To  balance  ill  favour  of  school  - 


By  casli  paid— 

head-master,  1 J year’s  salary  - 
2 masters,  1 year’s  salary 
first  classical  assistant,  ditto 
second  - ditto  - ditto  - . - 

English  master,  ditto  - - . 

clerk,  ditto  ----- 
Mr.  Foy,  painting  and  glazing  - 
George  liegarty,  building  and  repairs 
postage  and  stamp  receipts 
F.  Clark,  pavior  - - _ - 

for  iron  gates  - - - - - 

1 year’s  ground-rent  1826 
insurance  to  Christmas  1827  - 
To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 


By  cash  paid — 

head-master,  1 i year’s  salary  - 
3 masters,  1 year’s  salary 
first  classical  assistant,  ditto  - 
second  - ditto  - ditto  - 

English  master,  ditto 
clerk,  ditto  - - _ _ 

heirs  of  A.  Beaty,  ironmonger,  account 
postage  - - - - - 

1 year’s  ground-rent 
insurance  to  Christmas  1828  - 
To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 


Irish  Currency. 

£.  s.  d. 

150  - - 


18  19  a 

865  18  4 § 


1,235  1 


184  12  3 
138  9 4 
73  17  - 
46  3 - 
63  - - 
46  3 - 
15  13  10 
173  12  10 
60  - - 
1 12  6 
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1820: 

! £. 

s. 

1829: 

Jan.  1 

To  balance  ----- 

9 

10 

- 

Dec.  31 

Mur.  25 

IrishSocieiy’s  subscription, half-year 

55 

7 

8 

- - 

April  8 

Grocers’  - ditto  - 2 years 

200 

- 

- 

_ 

Sept.  29 

Irish  Society’s  ditto  - half-year 

55 

7 

8 

- - 

_ - 

Bishop’s  - ditto  - 1 year  - 

92 

6 

2 

_ 

- 

dividend  on  stock  - - - 

5 

1 

4 

- 

Oct.  20 

Skinners’  subscription,  3 years  - ■ 

300 

- 

- 

- 27 

Drapers’  - ditto  - 3 years 

300 

- 

- 

- 29 

Grocers’  - ditto  - 1 year 

100 

- 

- 

- - 

Dec.  27  ! 

1 

Brewers'  - ditto  - 2 years 

18 

“ 

“ 

■ 

£. 

1,135 

12 

10 

1830: 

1830: 

Jan.  1 

To  balance  ----- 

603 

14 

- 

I'cb.  18 

Brewers’ subscription,  1 year 

9 

- 

- 

w - 

Barbers’  - ditto  - 3 years  - 

15 

— 

— 

1 ” ~ 

_ 1 

Pewterers’  ditto  - ditto 

15 

- 

Mar.  25 

Irish  Society’s  ditto  - half-year  - 

55 

7 

8 

June  19 

Brewers’  - ditto  - 1 year 

9 

_ 

- - 

Barbers’  - ditto  - ditto  - 

5 

- 

- 

Grocers’  - ditto  - ditto  - 

100 

_ 

_ 

- - 

Mercers’  - ditto  - ditto  - 

105 

_ 

_ 

- - 

- - 

Drapers’  - ditto  - ditto  - 

100 

_ 

- 

- _ 

- ~ 

cash  from  executors  of  the  late 

- - 

bishop,  1 year  - - - 

92 

6 

2 

_ _ 

Sept.  29 

Irish  Society,  half-year 

55 

7 

8 

- - 

“ 

dividend  on  stock  - - - 

5 

1 

4 

£. 

1,169 

16 

10 

1831: 

1831: 

Jan.  1 

To  balance 

676 

13 

6 

Dec.  31 

Mar.  25 

Irish  Society,  half-yenr  - ' - 

55 

7 

8 

' - - 

May  6 

Mercers’ subscription,  I year 

105 

- 

- 

! - 

June  6 

Grocers’  - ditto  - ditto  - 

100 

_ 

- 

i - 

July  8 

Barbers’  - ditto  - ditto  - 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

Sept.  29 

Irish  Society’s  ditto  - half-year  - 

55 

7 

8 

dividend  on  stock  ... 

5 

1 

4 

- - 

£. 

1,002 

10 

2 

1832: 

1832: 

Jan.  1 

To  balance  ----- 

499 

5 

10 

Dec.  31 

- 24 

Drapers’ subscription,  1 year 

100 

_ 

Mar.  9 

Pewterers’  ditto  - 2 years 

10 

_ 

- 

- - 

- 25 

Irish  Society’s  ditto  half-year  - 

55 

7 

8 

_ 

Sept.  29 

Ditto  - - ditto  - ditto 

55 

7 

8 

- ' - 

“ 

dividend  on  stock  - - - ; 

5 

1 

4 

£.  . 

725 

2 

6 

1833: 

1833: 

Jan.  1 

To  balance  ----- 

SS3 

4 

6 

Dec.  31 

- 23 

Drapers’  subscripdou  - - . 

100 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Feh.  1 

Mercers’  - ditto  - 2 years  - 

SIO 

_ 

_ 

Mar.  25 

Irish  Society’s  ditto  - half-year  - 

55 

7 

8 

_ 

May  20 

Mercers’  -.  ditto  - ditto 

52 

10 

_ 

- 

Sept.  29 

Irish  Society’s  ditto  - ditto 

55 

7 

8 

Dec.  18 

cash  on  account  from  bishc^ 

120 

18 

5 

- - 

- 

dividend  on  stock  - - . i 

5 

1 

4 

- - 

£. 

832 

9 

7 

O. 

Bv  ciish  paid — 

head-masier,  1 year’s  salary  - 
2 roasters,  ditto  - - - 

first  classical  assistant,  ditto  - 
second  classical  assistant,  ditto 
Englisl)  master, ditto 
clerk,  ditto  - - _ _ 

2 years’  rent  of  school,  J828  andl82E) 
treasurer’s  expenses  to  London 
postage,  per  clerk  - - - _ 

commission  to  Provincial  Bank 
London,  received  - - . 

insurance  to  Christmas  1B39  - 
To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 


By  cash  paid— 

head-master,  1 year’s  salaiy  - 
2 roasters,  ditto  - - _ 

first  classical  assistant,  ditto  - 
second  - ditto  - ditto  - 
English  master,  ditto 
clerk,  ditto  - - - - 

1 year's  ground-rent,  1830 
comnsissioii  - - - - 

insurance  to  Christmsts  1830  - 
To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 


By  cash  paid — 

bead-master,  1 year's  salary  - 
2 masters,  ditto  _ - - . 

first  classical  assistant,  ditto  - 
second  - ditto  - ditto  - 

English  master,  ditto  - - - 

clerk,  ditto  - - - - - 

1 year’s  ground-rent,  1831 
Samuel  Harailtoii,  blindlioY,  educated 
at  school  - - - - - 

postages  and  stamp  receipts 
commission  - - - - - 

insurance  to  Christmas  1831  - 
To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 

£. 


By  cash  paid— 

head-master,  1 year's  salary  - 
2 masters,  ditto  * ” 

firet  classical  assistant,  ditto  - 
second  - ditto  - ditto  - 
English  master,  ditto 
clerk,  ditto  - - - - 

1 year’s  ground-rent 
commission  - - - - 

insurance  to  Christmas  - 
To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 


By  cash  paid — 
head-master,  1 year’s  salary 
second  master,  ditto 
first  classical  assistant,  ditto  - 
second  - ditto  - ditto  - 

English  master,  clilco 
clerk,  ditto  - - - - 

1 year’s  gromid-rent,  1833 
commission  - - - - 

insurance  to  Christmas  - 
To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 


- 5 11 
1 11  9 


138  9 
73  ir  . 


15  13  10 
1 10  - 
15  15  - 


73  17  - 
46  3 - 
63  - - 


11- 
15  15  - 
499  5 10 


46  3 - 
15  IS  10 
2 7 9 
15  15  - 
338  14  10 
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1834: 

Dr. 

£.  s.  d. 

Jan.  1 

To  balance  - - - . _ 

338  14  10 

Mar.  25 

Irish  Society 'ssubscription,  half-year 

55  7 8 

April  3 

Diapeis'  - ditto  - 1 year  - 

100  - - 

May  20 

Barbers’  - ditto  - 3 years 

15  - - 

June  26 

Bishop,  for  balance  of  2 J years  - 

109  17  - 

Sept.  29 

Irish  Society,  half-year 

55  7 8 

£. 

674  7 2 

1834: 

Cr 

By  cash  paid — 

Dec.  31 

head-master  - - . . . 

- - 

second  master,  7 months,  due  1 Au". 

_ - 

hrst  classical  assistant  - - - 

- - 

second  - ditto  - - . . 

- 

English  master  - . . . 

- 

head-master,  half-year  - . . 

- 

Ditto  - to  pav  assistants  - 

- : 

Mr.  Purdue,  second  master,  from 
15  Nov.  to  1 Dec.  ... 

- — 

Mr.  Kilnan  - ditto  - ditto 

_ 

Mr.  Singer,  English  master,  from 
15  Nov.  to  1 Dec.  ... 

- 

clerk,  salary  - - - . , 

■ 46  3 - 

- - 

1 Year  s ground-rent  - _ . 

15  13  10 

- - 

furnishing  apartments  for  2d  master 

- 

advertising  for  masters  ... 

7 10  - 

- 

printing  school  reports  - ' - 
late  he.ad-mascer,  valuation  of  fixtures 

- 15  - 

- - 

U - - 

postage 

To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 

- 8 9 
206  12  8 

£■ 

674  7 9 

LONDONDERRY  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION  CASH  ACCOUNT,  from  1824  to  1833. 


1824: 

D'. 

£.  i.  d. 

Dec.  31 

To  balance  in  favour  of  school,  Irish  - 

102  15  -i 

.\pril  10 

To  6 months'  interest  on  676/.  14f.  8d. 

stock  - - - - - 

13  10  8 

Oct.  10 

D tto  - - ditto  on  774/.  St.  2 rf. 

15  9 7 

£. 

29-3 

-April  5 

To  6 months’ interest  on  741/.  13s.  Sd. 

British  ..... 

Oct.  17 

Ditto  - - ditto  on  757/.  8s.  5d. 

15  3 - 

1827: 

April  7 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - ditto 

Oct.  7 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - ditto 

15  3 - 

1828: 

April  7 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - ditto 

15  2 11 

£. 

75  8 7 

Oct.  17 

To  6 months’  interest  on  816/.  8s.  5d. 

16  6 7 

1829: 

April  7 

16  6 7 

Oct.  12 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - ditto 

16  6 7 

1830: 

April  6 

Oct.  13 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - ditto 

16  6 7 

1831: 

-Vril  8 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - reduced  to 

14  5 9 

Oct.  8 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - ditto 

14  5 9 

1832: 

^ril  S 

14  5 9 

Ditto”  - . ditto  - - ditto 

14  5 9 

1833: 

April  12 

14  5 9 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - ditto  - 

14  5 9 

1834; 

April  8 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - ditto 

14  5 9 

630. 

£. 

195  18  11 

3 

1825: 
Aug.  10 
1820: 
Feb.  11 


May  24 
Joiy  27 


1830: 
Miir.  4 

April  21 
Oct.  16 

1831: 
April  11 
Oct.  25 

1833: 
April  9 
Noy.  30 

1833: 
April  12 
1834: 
Feb.  17 
Aug.  23 

1835: 
Feh.  16 


V 2 


C'. 

£.  r.  d. 

By  cash  paid  for  stock  {see  Stock  Account) 

102  15  -i 

By  cash  paid  for  stock(sce  Stock  Account) 

29-3 

£. 

29-3 

By  cash  paid  for  stock  ... 

14  15  6 

Ditto  - ditto  .... 

60  IS  1 

£. 

75  3 7 

By  cash  paid — 

Mr.  Tliomas  Babington,  one  quarter 

year,  due  Oct.  1829  ... 

12  10  - 

Ditto  - ditto  - due  April  1830 

12  10  - 

Ditto  - ditto  - due  Oct.  - 

12  10  - . 

Ditto  - ditto  - due  April  1831 

12  10  - 

Ditto  - ditto  - doe  Oct.  — 

12  10  - 

Ditto  - ditto  - due  April  1832 

12  10  - 

Ditto  - ditto  - due  Oct.  - 

12  10  - 

Ditto  - ditto  - due  April  1833 

12  10  - 

Mr,  Samuel  Hamilton,  on  account  • 

17  - - 

postage  ------ 

- 2 - 

Mr.  Samuel  Hamilton,  on  account  - 

16  3 10 

To  balance  in  favour  of  school  - 

62  13  1 

£. 

195  18  41 
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Proceedings  of  Irish 
Society,  London. 


(C.) — REPORT  of  Londonderry  Free  School. 


It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a disquisition  on  the  usefulness  of  a public  clasKin^i 
Londonderry  ; every  tongue  is  now  busy  on  tW.  subject  of  education,  and  nn 
enough  not  to  see  the  advantage  it  is  to  the  i es|)eciubje  tenantry  of 'the  counr-^"-'V'^^^*' 
to  lifive  that  education  which  is  desirable  for  their  children,  obtained  in  thei 
bourhood.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bring  to  the  view  of  the  companies  how'^"  ”^'**'* 
it  is  to  their  interests  to  encourage  a resident  gentry  to  settle  on  their  '“P^taot 
v.=cf  V,,  .i,.,:..  r..._  . . . v which  15 


best  effected  by  procuring  education  in  their  own  county,  by  which  the  parti  ‘ 
intimate  from  their  earliest  years,  instead  of  forming  those  friendships  at  distant 
which  wean  them  from  their  native  counties  and  cause  non-residence.  Henc^'^'V ' 
the  school  of  Derry  has  a strong  claim  on  the  Irish  Society  and  12  companies  wh*  **  ■ 
owners  of  the  entire  county;  and  these  are  the  true  motives  which  induced 


ywiicisui  uic  cu.iie  cuumy ; rtiiu  tuesc  aret  itie  true  motives  which  induced  thp  ! u 
Society  to  establish  that  school  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  tlie  colonization  nP  ti 
county ; and  the.se  considerations  should  more  particularly  call  forward  the  attenti  ^ 'r 
such  of  the  companies  as  have  already  got  the  estates  into  their  own  hands  or  are  likX?^ 
come  into  possession  of  them  shortly.  The  original  buildina:  was  on  a scal«  ecua) 
population,  and  a stipend  was  allowed  to  the  head-master  by  the  society  of  40/  Irish 
annum,  which  has  ever  since  been  paid ; in  consideration  of  which,  he  was  to  edu 
14  free  scholars,  sons  of  the  humbler  class  of  tenantry.  The  school  had  long  been  iusth 
esteemed  as  among  the  most  respectable,  and  many  young  gentlemen  of  family  and  th 
who  have  filled  high  stations  in  life,  have  been  educated  at  it.  The  buildina  howev»r  wa! 
naturally  too  small  for  the  increased  number  of  scholars,  and  from  length  of  lime  had  faller 
greatly  to  decay  ; it  therefore  became  desirable  to  have  exertions  made  for  piocurina  more 
ample  and  suitable  accommodations.  ° 


The  late  bishop  of  Derry  felt  this  necessity,  and  took  on  himself  the  task.  He  applied 
personally  to  the  society  and  companies,  to  the  founders  of  the  institution,  and  owners  and 
managers  ofthe  city,  to  the  corporation,  and  the  grand  jury,  from  all  of  whom  he  received 
liberal  encouragement,  and  he  subscribed  largely  himself;  in  short,  the  promised  funds 
both  for  the  building  and  future  support  of  the  institution,  were  such  as  to  induce  himTo 
remove  the  school  from  the  confined  situation  in  which  it  stood,  and  place  it  outside  the 
town,  and  build  it  on  a scale  proportionate  to  these  funds. 


It  appears  from  the  statement  hereunto  anne.ved,  that  the  income  originally  promised 
to  the  school  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  876/.  35.  r,d.,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate that  a diminution  to  any  extent  was  likely  to  take  place.  The  building  fund, 
flowing  from  the  sources  already  adverted  to,  was  5,255 1,  a sum  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose ; the  annual  subscriptions  were  therefore  used  for  that  purpose  until  the  school 
opened  on  its  present  site. 


To  enable  the  plan  to  be  properly  carried  on,  and  to  dispose  ofthe  old  site  and  buildins, 
and  take  ground  for  a new  one,  and  arrange  the  future  establishment,  it  was  deemed  right 
10  nave  an  Act  of  Pamament,  which  was  accordingly  obtained,  and  the  bishop  and  dean 
and  chapter  were  appointed  the  trustees  ; they  accordingly  disposed  of  the  old  school  and 
erected  a new  one  on  a scale  capable  of  accommodating  80  boarders,  and  the  rooms  for 
education  are  fitted  to  accommodate  more  than  twice  that  number.  The  establishment  of 
nmsiejs,  etc,  pioposed,  was  consonant  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  and  the  amount 
qt  their  annual  fund  ; leaving  a portion  thereof  annually,  which  might  be  applied  to  casual- 
ties, or  answer  a purpose  which  they  have  lately  felt  to  be  extremely  necessary,  namely, 
a superannuation  fund.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  thus  obtained  from  their  Kaiural 
guardians,  a grant  was  made  by  the  corporation  of 'the  city  of  London  of  500 which, 
wi  li  some  addiftdns  from  the  accumulation  of  interest,  has  been  vested  in  the  public  funds, 
and  the  amount  is  now  m 3 J per  cent.  8i6  /.  8s.  5^.,  yielding  an  income  of  28  /.  1 1 s.  U, 
w ich  IS  applied  as  an  exhibition,  or  small  annuity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  most  distin- 
guished joun^g  men  who  enter  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  during  the  period  of  their  edocarioQ 
i ere,  and  who  may  stand  in  need  of  such  assistance.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
buiidmg  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  fund  applicable  to  it ; this  fund  was 
tneretore  borrowed  during  the  progress  of  the  buildina,  in  addition  to  the  annual  income; 
notwithstanding  which,  there  was  due  to  the  artificers  (when  the  school  was  removed  in 
1014).  a sum  upwards  of  1,600  I,  and  to  the  bishop,  who  acted  as  treasurer,  and  supplied 
whatmoney  was  required,  upwards  of  1,760  L;  all  this  money  has  been  since  discharged; 
and  when  the  society  m 1824  called  for  a statement  of  the  accounts,  there  was  a balance 
pi  cash  m hands,  amount  901 1.  6s.,  notwithstanding  some  ofthe  subscribers  had  withdrawn 
in  the  intermediate  period. 


From  1824  ti  1 the  present  day,  the  balance  in  hands  has  been  decreasing,  and  it  is  now 
reduced  to  206/.  las.  8 d.,  besides  a small  sum  of  126L  15s.  7 rf.  new  3 1 percent,  stock, 
which  yields  an  annual  interest  of  4^.  i8s.  8rf.  ; and  this  evil  is  likely  to  increase,  ^ 
wi  appear  by  the  annexed  statements  of  their  former  and  present  income,  and  of  their 
funds  and  e.xpenditure.  ^ 


F ^ ^ presided  over  the  old  school  and  was  removed  to  the  new  one  (the 

fn  J'in  ^ vvas  a clergyman  of  most  exemplary  character  and  nniversally  respected, 

and  m every  way  qualified  for  the  situation  ; but  a period  of  nearly  40  years  will  wear 
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1 jtfonffest  constitution,  and  as  the  debility  of  old  age  increased  on  this  venerable  gen- 
1 mn  the  number  of  boarders  decreased,  till  at  length  the  school  was  entirely  reduced  to 
scholars.  The  trustees  felt  the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Knox,  but  as  every  care  was  taken 
I"  maintain  the  instruction  of  the  day  scholars,  and  the  number  of  free  scholars,  which  had 
‘increased  to  by  them,  had  been  further  augmented  to  30  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  were 
raiefully  instructed,  they  could  not  feel  themselves  justifiable  in  depriving  a respectable 
rtendenian,  grown  old  in  the  service,  of  a situation  be  had  so  long  filled  with  the  highest 
credit  to  himself,  and  consign  him  and  bis  family  to  distre.ss,  there  being  no  fund  existing 
they  could  give  him  a maintenance.  The  present  bishop  had  the  same  i'eei- 
intrs  as  actuated  the  former  one,  and  governed  the  minds  of  the  other  trustees  ; he  there- 
fore determined,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  make  a provision  either  for  Mr.  Knox  or  his 
son  (who  is  also  in  the  church),  which  would  be  a support  lo  them  ; and  an  arrangement 
has  in  the  mean  time  been  made  with  a very  coiiipeiem  person,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smyth,  who 
has  commenced  the  management  of  the  school;  and  the  trustees  are  actively  engaged  in 
resloriiif' the  establishment  to  order  and  vigour.**  They  have  already  got' i Q boarders, 
ao'd  have  every  assurance  that  this  number  will  be  nearly  doubled  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 

^ In  their  progress  they  have  met  witlt  some  difficulties,  but  they  trust  by  perseverance, 
and  the  assistance  of  those  who,  from  their  property  in  the  county,  are  most  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  they  will  overcome  them,  and  perhaps  turn  some  of  them 
to  advantage. 

First,  die  ushers  have  all  left  the  school  on  the  change  of  the  master.  The  trustees  have 
Dowisb  to  say  anything  to  disparage  those  gentlemen,  whom'  they  consider  as  respect- 
able, both  for  character  and  professional  knowledge.  However,  though  their  quitting  ihe 
Ktnbiishment  suddenly  has  created  a temporary  embarrassment,  it  will  probably  be  in  the 
end  rather  advantageous  to  it. 

Tbe  trustees  are  now  exerting  themselves  by  advertisements  in  (be  public  papers  of  both 
ciiuntries,  and  by  private  application,  to  procure  men  most  unexceptionable  in  point  of 
religion,  acquirements  and  manners,  all  of  which  are  so  necessary  in  training  youth  to 
piety,  to  knowledge  and  future  good  conduct;  and  they  think  it  more  than  probable  that 
this  new  selection  of  men,  who  have  not  been  accustomed,  as  the  former  ushers  were,  to 
a dominion  within  the  school,  which  might  be  embarrassing  to.  the  new  master,  will  be 
a fortunate  circumstance  in  the  general  school  discipline. 

The  other  more  material  point,  which  is  rather  a prospective  one,  is  the  stale  of  the  funds 
for  maintaining  the  establishment.  The  annexed  accounts  will  show  that  there  is  a 
balance  in  hand,  yet,  from  the  present  state  of  the  annual  funds,  owing  to  the  discon- 
tiauance  of  subscriptions,  the  expenditure  in  a small,  degree  exceeds  the  income;  and 
should  this  evil  increase  it  will  soon  exhaust  the  amount  in  hand,  and  compel  a reduction 
in  tbe  establishment  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the  institution.  With  a view  to  prevent 
such  occurrence,  the  trustees  have  determined  to  publish  an  annual  report  of  the  state  of 
the  school,  descriptive  of  its  progress  in  all  its  bearings ; and  to  send  a copy  to  ail  the 
companies,  whether  subscribers  or  not,  convinced  that  such  publication  will  be  the  strongest 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  the  most 
likely  to  restore  to  them  the  co-opeiation  of  those  who  formerly  assisted  it  with  their 
countenance  and  subscriptions. 

The  trustees  refer  to  the  annexed  statements,  lo  show  the  former  and  present  state  of  the 
fuads,  together  with  the  income  and  establishment  as  it  was  in  the  last  year.  The  first 
report  will  be  made  January  1836.  They  do  not  think  itlikely  there  will  be  any  reduc- 
tiouih  the  expenditure,  but  probably  the  contrary  ; as  their  inclinations  would  lead  them, 
asfar  as  prudence  would  admit,  to  go  every  length  in  procuring  from  the  scholars  the  most 
esteusive  course  of  instruction.  And  some  alterations  will  be  necessary  in  the  house, 
flowing  from  new  regulations. 

The  original  funds  at  the  time  of-  erecting  the  school-house  and  forming  the  establish- 
oeat,  were — 


Subscriptions  to  the  Building  Fund. 

William  Knox,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Deny. 

Jheworsliipful  Mercers’  Company 
i”  worshipful  Goldsmiths’  Company  - 
fte  worshipful  Salters’  Company 
* worshipful  Clothworkers’  Company 
James  Alexander  - 
•Mr.  Harvey  - . . _ . 

of  old  school  - . _ . 

hracdjnry  presentment,  a.d.  1811 

- ditto  - - 1815  - 


£. 


(co/JiHtued) 


£.  s.  d. 

The  present  iLnnual  Funds  are — 

£.  s.  d. 

1,000  - - 

Bishop  ------ 

92  6 2 

105  - - 

Worshipfol  Companies,  London,  Mer- 

105 - - 

200  - - 

200  - - 

cers. 

Ditto  - - ditto  - Barbers 

5 - - 

50  - - 

Ditto  - - ditto  - Grocers 

100  - - 

100  - - 

200  - - 

Ditto  - - ditto  - Drapers 

100  - - 

1,400  - - 

Ditto  - - ditto  - Pewierers  - 

5 _ _ 

1,000  - - 

1,000  - - 

Irish  Society  - - - - - 

110  15  4 

5,255  - - 

£. 

518  1 6 

. Since  tbe  period  this.Repoi  t haa  been  prepared,  the  boarders  have  increased  to  22,  and  the  bishop 
praented  Mr.  Knox,  jun.  to  a living. 

30.  g Y 3 


No.  i. 

Proceedings  of  Irisli 
Society,  London. 
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Ko.  X. 

Proceedings  of  Irish 
Society,  lx)ndc«. 


Annual  Subscriptions  for  Maintenance 
of  the  kscablishment. 

The  bisiiop,  per  annum,  too  f.  Irish 
The  corporation,  discontinued  in  1816, 
80 f.  Irish. 

Fishmonger’s  Company,  discontinued  in 
1816.  . , 
Ironmongers’  Company,  discontinued  lu 
1823. 

Carpenters’  Company  . - - 

Mercers’  Company  - - - - 

Barbers’  Company  - - - - 

Grocers’  Company  - - - - 

Drapers’  Company  “ . ' . " 

Skinners’  Company,  discontinued  in 
1829. 

Cooks’  Company,  discontinued  in  1820 
Brewers’  Company,  discontinued  in  1830 
Pewterers’  Company  ■ ' ' " 

Irish  Society,  120 1.  Irish  - - - 


ToTAt 


- - £. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

92 

6 

2 

73 

16 

11 

100 

- 

- 

60 

- 

5 

_ 

105 

- 

- 

5 

- 

_ 

100 

- 

- 

100 

- 

100 

T 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

9 

- 

- 

5 

- 

110 

15 

4 

876 

5 

p — 'j-fjjj  jg  exclusive  oFlbe  annual  stipend  of 40 1. 
beforementioned,  which  does  not  go  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  school,  but  is  paid  to  the  head-master  in- 
dividually on  his  own  receipt. 


The  expense  of  the  Establishment  is— 
Head-master,  for  educating  20  free 
scholars,  the  number  settled  by  the 
rules,  and  supplying  them  with  sta- 
tionery, 100  i.  Irish. 

Second  master  - - _ _ 

First  classical  master  - - . 

First  classical  assistant  - - _ 

Second  - ditto  - - - - 

Clerk 


Rent  - 

Insurance  - - - . , 

Casual  repairs,  painting,  whitewashint', 
&e.  on  an  average  of  nine  years, 
from  1825  to  1832,  inclusive  - 

Expenditure  - . - . _ 

Funds,  as  above  stated  - - . 

Expenditure  over  the  income  - 
The  balance  of  cash  now  in  hand  is  - 
The  trustees,  some  years  since,  re- 
solved that  when  the  balance  in  the 
treasurer's  hands  exceeded  500 1., 
the  excess  should  be  vested  in  the 
funds:  the  amount  of  the  stock  on 
that  account  is  in  new  3 i per  cents. 


LONDONDERRY  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION  STOCK  ACCOUNT. 


1822: 

Dr. 

£■  s.  d, 

October  10 

To  new  .tpercents.jCredited this  day, Irish 

: 676  14  5 

1325; 

August  10 

Investment  of  102/.  ISs.  balance  of  Exhibition  Cash  Account  to  the  10th  of 
October  1824. 

Irish  - - - £. 

97  7 6 
774  2 2 

1826: 

January  - 1 

Amount,  774/.  2s.  2d.  Irish  currencyin  British  - , - 

714  U 5 

February  11 

Investment  of  26/.  15  s.  6 d.  in  new  4 per  cents.  ------ 

27  9 - 

May  - 24 

Ditto  - 14  /.  15  s.  8 d.  - - ditto  ------- 

13  15  2 

1828: 

July  - 27 

Investment  of  60  /.13  s.  1 d.  new  4 per  cents,  (balance  of  Exhibition  Casn  Ac- 
count, April  1828.) 

Sterling  - - - £■ 

59 

816  8 5 

N.  B. — ^This  sum  remains  the  same  to  the  present  date,  the  interest  having  been  appropriated  to  pay  Exhibition. 
See  Cosh  Account. 


Londonderry, May  1835. 
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TABI'UH  BIOESI  of  Cr.A«.r<...«  Fo»o.  faiinoil  for  Eoucaiio.  In  Jnkml,  orrnnsiJ  acconling  to  Ho  raponi.j  Coanliei,  u tefcmd  to  in  llii 
Evidence  of  Mu  D’AUm,  JCsq.,  lianistcr-at-law,  and  compiled  from  liis  Manuscripts  on  Inisn  Statistics. 


Tot  fiinds  staled  in  the  annexed  Tables  arc  of  course  exclusive  (except  in  tlie  eases  therein  specified  of  indislinguisliablc  general  charities)  of  all  funds 
JesiH  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  of  all  revenues  of  the  various  infirmaries  .and  hospitals  for  tlic  sick,  tlie  maimed,  the  blind  and  tlie  lunatic  poor,  and  those  of 
llie  several  asyinms.  dispensaries  and  penUenUatTes  thrmigliout  the  country,  for  a digest  uf  wliich  my  manuscripts  on  Irish  St.ttistics  afford  similar  materials. 
TWpreseniTahles  also  exclude  tlie  revenues  of  fourdling  liospiials,  the  unascertained  or  indefinite  ctidowmenU  alluded  to  at  llic  close  of  each  county  Table, 
ud  ill  casual  and  flucluadng  funds  derived  from  Parliamentary  grants,  county  grants,  llie  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice,  the  London  Hibemiait 
■ Society,  the  Kildare-place  Society,  tlie  Sunday  Scliool  Society,  llm  Irish  societies,  all  private  or  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  produce  of  charity  sermons,  &c. 
Keiiher  have  tlie  funds  that  it  was  intended  should  bo  ap])licd  for  llie  maintenance  of  diocesan  schools  been  taken  into  account,  wlicre  tlie  same  liave  not  been 
established,  nor  the  similar  dcficioncies  towards  parochial  education,  wliore  schools  have  not  been  supported  by  the  incumbents,  although  so  peiemptorily 
tajoioed by  tlie  Irish  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  TiiegranLs  from  the  Mationa!  Board  of  Education  a«  also  unnoted  throughout  the  annexed  Tables;  but 
fcr  better  guidance  in  the  inquiry,  tliey  arc  classified  by  counties  on  the  last  page. 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM: 

CaiSTEn  Schools  : 


Ditto 

DnimiviUin  - 
Sudalstoiva  - 


SeROOLs  ox  EnASMUS  Ssirrit's 


DEFINED  OBJECT. 


iotrim  • 
liiliTnoaey  - 
Billy  - . 

lulimills 


fer^leoone  • 
Teaplepitiiek 


Ebucatios  GENimj 

Asliin  • • 


Baliialty 


42  - - 
3 G 8 
IB  - - 
34  2 0 


0 - 
6 - 
4 iO 
10  - 


Female  Protestant  school 


- • ditio 
Prulcslmit  school 

- - ditto  - 


(lillo. 

(liilu. 

ditio. 

(lillo. 

dklti. 


J’arisli  school 
Poor  scliool  - 


Ilngh  Eoyd  - 


Mrs,  Rose  Boyd 
Hugh  Boyd  • 
CharliK  O'Neill 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Founded  about  1737,  • 
Founded  about  1737. 


- - - As  this  is  the  first  notice  of  tho 

, I schools  of  Erasmus  Siniili,  it  is  ne- 

cessary to  mention  tliat  the  sums  staled  in  this  digest  as  allocated  to 
particular  jilaccs,  .arc  wholly  exclusive  of  wlut  the  tnistees  of  that  fund 
lurm  gratuitous  allowances.  Thcrcutalof  tlie  property  in  their  discretionary 
(lisiiosa!  is  7,5841.  IC*.  per  annum.  The  lands  comprise  7, .503  acres.  The 
total  numher  of  pupils  ou  this  cl.aiity  was  reported  in  1833  as  10,900. 


School  - - - 

.School  in  Browno-square  - 


Schnols  - 
ditto  - 
Pour  school 


Ulster  Quaker  school 


Provincial  school 
- • ditto  - 
School  - 
ditto 


Lord  Massatcenc  - 
T'luinias  Thompson 


Mrs.  .lane  Stewart 


Lord  Donegal 


John  Dunne 
John  Guuy  - 


John  Ilandcock  - 


Ruth  Inman 
Margery  Verner 


Will  in  1695  - 

Will  in  17!I0  - 


- - IleporLs  of 
(Jharler  Schools. 
Will  in  1760  - 


- - Report  on 
Hchonls  in  1788. 
Will,23Mayl81.'-. 
Will  in  1821. 
Will 

Will  in  182-1. 
Will,29Mar.l8l3 


Will  in  1704 


• - This  bequest  waschargixl  ui>on  tlie 
tithes  uf  Muckamorc. 

-He  bequeathed  200/.  for  tliis  oli- 


ssigned 


--Ho  left  1,000/.  for  its  use. 

- - lie  appears  to  liave  also  a 
some  land  fur  this  cliarity. 

--'llie  selioolmusler,  she  directed, 
sliould  bo  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
ill  vesuy.  This  bequest  has  been  in 
force  .siucc  1770. 

- - This  legacy  was  charged  upon  a 
clialtel  inteiest  that  will  expire  in 


18(D. 


- - She  lel’t  lOOi.  for  tills  purpose. 

- - This  charity  is  in  force. 


- - ITe  also  left  contingent  residuary 
interests  to  this  charity. 

- - The  Reports  on  Education  state 
circumstances  connected  wiili  this 
charily  which  induce  me  to  believe  its 
funds  are  now  considerably  increased. 


- ' From  the  tenor  of  the  statute  re- 
quiring iliese  endowments,  they  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  purely  volun- 
tary, though  not  contributed  in  many 
parishes. 


- Exclusive  of  all  funds  (if  any  of  this  nature)  attached  to  the  Belfast  Institution,  and  of  some  revenues  at 
resent  uniisecrtiiiiiixl,  but  referring  to  the  localilics  of  Antrim,  Belfiiil,  Lisburn,  Mr.  Legge's  and  X.uiu 


jiresent  uniisecrtiiiiiixi,  but  referring 
Donegal’s  bequests  to  Malonu,  /kc. 
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COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH: 
School  or  Roval  Foundation  : 


Armagh 


- I 1,402  11  1 


CdAitTER  Schools  : 


DEFINED  OBJECT. 


32  0 0 I Pioiesmnl  school 


N Erasmus  Sunn’s  FousDArioN : 


Camlough 

Kilmore 

Lougbgall 

Lousligelly 

MullavUly 

SUaDkliill 


Education  Geneham 


Ditto  - 
ForVlull 


Mullabracli 
Parochial  clerical  eo' 
dowmc-nlsin  pu  isu- 
ance  of  thestnt.  2£ 
Hen.  8,  c.  1J5,  a- 
reported  in  16BS. 


Total  - - - 


2 0 0 
2 0 0 


. . ditto. 

. - ditto. 

. - ditto. 

- • ditto. 

• - ditto. 

. - ditto. 

• - ditto. 


I'rolustant  scliool 


- - Catiicdral  school  for  boys 
of  the  clioir. 

• - Five  Protestant  poor 
schools  in  the  parisli. 
EoglisU  school 


- ditto  . . - - 

• • Free  schools  for  children 
of  all  denominations 
Male  and  female  schools  - 
Parish  schools 


Mrs.  Drelincoiirt  - 
- - Corporation  of 
.’irmagh. 

Primate  Stewart  - 


The  Primate 
Richard  Jackson  - 


Thomas  Ilauglitoii  - 
Rev.  H.  M'Craight 


' - Reports  of 
Charter  Schools. 


- - Second  Report 
of  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 1835. 


Will.fiJuuelSUi 


OBSERVAIiosj 


- - These  lands  w{ 
small  acrtable  rent. 


subjected  to 


- - Founded  in  1732. 

- - In  full  force. 


- - He  devised  estates  in  tbecooutisj  ' 
of  CavaaandAnnaghfot  thispiijose.  ' 


• - He  left  50 1.  to  be  put  out  it  ioie-  | 

rest  for  this  purpose.  i 

- - In  full  force. 

• • Same  observation  as  at  “Cousrt  I 
Antuim," 


- - Exclusive  of  some  j-eveuuos  at  present  unascertained,  but  atlacbingto  the  Irxtality  ofNewtoivn  Himilira. 


COUNTY  OF  CARLOW: 

Schools  on  Ebasmus  Sainii’s  Foundation: 


Agbold  - - I 30 

Education  Cenerallv 
Rallivilly  - - j 224 


County  of  Carlow  ge- 
nerally. 

Parochial  clerical  en- 
dowments as  before. 


COUNTY  OF  CAVAN : 
School  op  Royal  Foundation 
Cavan  - - - | goo  - - 


Education  Generally: 
County  Cavan  gene-  | 
rally,  ' 


COUNTY  OF  CLARE: 
Diocesan  School: 

Killoloe 


Protestant  school. 


ditto  - 
Parish  scliouls 


- - School  for  poor  of  the 
surname  of  Brady. 


Bciijaniin  D'Israoti 


Patrick  Brady 


William  Moore 


Will  ill  1811  - 


Will 


Will 


- . He  bequeathed  S,73il.  1#a  f* 
diis  purpose.  The  interest  is  starlit 
61.  per  cenL  The  endorvusDt  is  is  , 
operation. 


it  “ Caent 


- - The  rental  is  so  stated  Blhel^ 
ports  on  Education  m ^ ' 

landscompriseSTO  acres, 2^s,iaii 
17  perches  near  the  town  of  Uiaa. 


- - This  bequest  was  to 
60  years,  hui  I cannot  preiMlj  s* 
the^daie  of  the  will.  It  e aow  ; 


5,2001.  for 
The  interest  is  here 


, ' 1 The  interest  is  here  — 

per  cent.  Tiie  amount  has  been  all  ^ su^st  , 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  I®® 

but  60  i.  late  Irish  currency  is  appropnated  to  this  sen  . 


This  class  of  schools,  ^ 

-.r.  msnv  dioceses. 
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. Annual 

localities.  I income. 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE— con(int«i. 

SciiooLS 

jallyliettle  - 

Kildjsart 
ratbert  - 

Scaooi  os  Erasmus  Smit 

iilmsli  - ■ - I " 

EdUCITIOK  GENEtlALLV  ! 


2 0 0 
32  0 0 


DEFINED  OBJECT. 


- • School  for  Protestant  ii 
slructioii. 


POUKBATION 


JoesoUagh  - 


ochial  Clerical 
lodowtDeuts,  as 
efore. 

ToTAt  • - £■ 


60 


COUNTY  OF  CORK  : 
Charter  Seiioor.s; 
Casllemartyr  - 

Coltersborough 
Daomanway  - 
loiscana 
iDishaDoon  • 

Kiosaie  - 
Ditto  • 

Ketrmarket  - 


2 0 I School  • 

Poor  school  • 

0 0 English  school 
Parish  schools 


' I 

r>G  2 0 • • Exclusivo  of  some  revenues,  at  preseat  unascertained,  which 


20  0 0 
2 0 0 


Schools  on  Erasmbs  Smitb’i 
Cattlemayact  - - 34  _ _ 

IfllshaonoB  - .1  30  — — 

Kilhrogan  - .1  go  _ _ 

Kflmeeo  - . 20  - - 

Esucatiov  Generali-y  ; 
Aghada 


Burton  - 
Buitevant 
Castledodd  . 

Cistletowa.Roche  . 

Charlevilte  . 
Cloyne  - 


Cove  j . 

630. 


ditto 
- - ditto 


- ditto. 


Anthony  Hickman  ■ 
John  Scott  • 
Bisliop  Leslie 


Lady  O'Brien 
Sir  Donat  O’Brien  - 


- • Reports  of 
Charter  ^liools. 

- ■ id. 


- - Reports  on 
Education  inlSOO, 
&o.,  p.  815. 

- - Report  on 
Cfiarity  Schools. 
Lodge's  Peerage, 
(2d  edit.)  vot.2, 
p.  43. 

- - Reports  on 
Education  inl609, 
&1C.,  p.  244. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


* - This  may  have  been  intended  n 
voluntary  in  its  duration,  hut  in  th 
Report  referred  to  it  is  stated  as  a 
endow, ment  in  operation. 


Protestant  school  - 

- - ditto 
• - ditto 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- . ditto 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 


- ditto. 
• ditto. 

- ditto. 

- ditto. 


School  - 
Day  school 
School  for  so: 


Classical  scirool 

- • Clothing  and  c 
poor  hoys. 

Roiiian-calhoUc  poor  school 


Earl  of  Shannon  • 

• - Reports  of  • 
Charter  Schools.  1 

James  Cotter 

Sir  Richard  Cox  - 

- - id.  - - • 

--  Sir  John  Conway 
Coltlmrsi, 

- - id. 

Mr.  Adderlcy 

- - id. 

- - CorporaUon  of 
Xinsaie. 

• - id. 

- - Hon.  Edward 
Southwell. 

> • id. 

- - id.  . ■ ■ 

] 

1 

John  Rogerson 

- - Reports  on 
Education  in  1809, 
&c.,  pp.  33,  &c. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

- 

Rev.  John  Roche  • 

Will  . - 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  - 

ditto 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

- - Rimorts  on 
Education,  1809, 
&c.,  p.  285,  &c. 

EarlofEgmoat  • 

- 

Lady  Lan'esborough 

Henry  Harrison  - 

Will  in  1768. 

JohnHaman 

Will,2lApr.l813 

Earl  of  Cork 

- ReporLson  F.du- 
cation,  1809,  &c. 

Bishop  Crowe 

Will,17Mar.l719 

1 Mr.  William  Lynch 

3 z 

Will,28Dcc.l829 

attach  to  the  looality  of  Ennis. 


- - This  endowment  was  of  Eng 
measure,  aird  took  effect  in  1718. 
These  lands  were  subjected  t< 


Tire  annuity,  as  far  as  1 can  at 
sent  trace,  was  bequeatlied  by  Sir 
Donat  O’Brien,  to  support  24  charity 
and  about  the  year  1750,  was 
allocated  to  this  cliartcr  e.stablisliment 
by  his  grandson  and  heir. 

• - He  bequeathed,  in  ITS.l,  lands  in 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Dublin,  the 
yearly  rental  of  which  was,  in  1800, 
1,770 1.,  whicli  was  divided  between 
the  said  respective  counties ; the  sum 
stated  being  given  to  Cork,  and  the 
residue  to  Dublin. 


In  full  operation. 

• - dito). 

- - The  Duke,  I am  mfomicd,  gives 
double  this  amount  to  the  school 
yearly;  but  the  20  2.  was  an  endow- 
ment in  pursuance  of  the  wish  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  expressed  in  1010. 

- - Endowed  in  1713. 

- - Endowed  in  I69S. 

- • He  left' 100  2.  to  be  put  out  at 
interest  for  tlris  purpose. 

• - Founded  in  lOoL 

- - He  left  for  this  purpose  lands, 
wliich,  in  1788,  produced  the  rental 
hqn  stated,  and  whicli,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, should  produce  more  now. 

. - This  bequest  payable  during  an 
existing  leasehold  term. 


(eontiiiiied) 
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LOCALITIES.  incOmV  DEFINEJD  OBJECT, 

sessions. 


EVIDENCE 

ttiereof. 


OBSEEVATIOKS. 


COUNTY  OF  COUK—continued.  I 


St.  Stephens’s  Blue- 
Coat  Hospital. 


Pefinoy  • 
Kilquane 
Kilmacabe 
Kilshonick 


Dr.  Edward  Worth,  I 
j bishop  of  Kill.iloe.  I 


- - Will  in  1CS9, 
and  Reports  of 
Commissioners  of 
Municipal  Cor- 
poration,'!. 


Orecn-Coat  Hospital  | 


- - Reiiort  on 
Schools  in  J788. 
Will,  i7a-i 


the  Corporahon  of  Cork  “ 
ought  to  be  aellA''^- 
.nnun,.  Th.  .h„i^  |’j"*  » 
tainolto  the 

iiere  stated.  '**'’*«  sto 

j • ■ Such  was  the  iacome  iliea  sated. 


I A school  - - - j 

I Roman -catholic  poor  schools 


j Miss  Nagle’s  schools 


John  Bany  - 
Joseph  Sullivan 


Will,  about  1824 
--Will,  18  May 
1830. 

- ■ Will,  17  July 


- - Charity  school  in  St. 
Peter’s  parish. 

- - - ditto 


Ardideacon  Pomeroy 


- - Ditto,  in  the  parisli  of  j 
St.  Mary  Shandon. 


• - Captain  Roger 
Bertridge. 


- - Will,  1 Nov. 
1797. 

- - Report  on 
Schools,  1788. 

- - Reports  of 
Charity  Schools. 

- - Reports  of 
Commissioners  on 
Municipal  Corpo- 
rations. 

Will,  in  I72G  - 


- - TK,  ha,b,„iii_„ 

eh.“,5 

--He  bequeathed  9,235 Linn., 

cents.,  for  tlicse  schnnie  = 


cents.,  for  these  schools. 

- - His  endowment  was  200  L i, 
laid  out  at  interest. 


-He  left  1801.  for  this  object 


- - Ditto,  in  Christ  Ciiurcli 
parish. 

- - A Protestant  school  In 
St.  Peter’s  parish. 

- - Female  free  school  in 
St,  Paul’s  parish. 

- - Roman-catliolic  school 
1n  Peacock-lane. 

Charity  school 


- - Report  on 
Schools  in  1788. 

- - Will,  15  Jan. 
1802. 


- • The  lands  on  which  this  Hit 
ment  was  made  chargrabkwaesub. 
Mquently  vested  in  the  tnisteesof  tie 
Green-Coat  Hospital 

This  eadowraeat  is  partly ijopM. 
tiop.  _ Mr.  M.  Deane  left  OnOdOtfiT 
building  these  schools,  and  for  tied 
permanent  endowment. 

• - Her  will  is  in  operadon. 


--Will,  22  Aug. 
1834. 

- • Report  of 
Charity  Schools, 
1730. 


- - School  - - . . 

Roman-catiiolic  day  school 
10  0 Palish  school  - - . : 

2 0 0 Charity  school 


Doctor  Adair 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Keaue 
General  O'Donovan 


Will 

Will 

- - Reports  of 
Charity  Schools. 


Day  school 
Classical  school 


I • - The  interest  of  4501.  la  JJ  j* 
cents.,  so  duly  applied. 

- - He  left  1001.  principal  money 
, this  purpose. 

I - - The  present  Lord  allows,  sslan 
informed,  87 1.  per  annum  for  tiii 
school  j,  but  only  the  201.  stated  seo 
of  ancient  endowmeat. 

• - This  endowment  is  in  operation. 

- - In  operation. 

- - Ditto. 

- - The  land  was  set  apart  by  tie  is- 
cumbent,  and  the  annuity  givy  by 
a private  gentleman. 

• - This  endowment  is  in  fall  force. 

- - This  endowment  was  made  ia 
17G7. 


- - Report  of 
Commissioners  on 
Municipal  Corpo- 
rations. 


I Countess  of  Oiltney 


“ - - • I Day  school  - 

4 7 - -I  Roman-catholic  day  school 

- - - - School  - - . , I 


Joseph  Nagle 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Keanc 
Earl  of  Cork  . 


- - Reports  on 
Educatiuo,  1809, 
&c.,  pp.  283-1. 


Parochial  Clerical 
Endowments,  as 
before. 


Will 

- - Reports  on 
Education,  1809, 


- - This  endowment  is  in  for«. 

- - In  operation. 

- - Endowed  about  the  year  1616. 


- - Same  observation  as  at  ‘‘Corart 
Aktrim.” 


ClIAUlTrES  GBNEHAtr.T: 


“ Jane  Murroueh  - - - - - - 1 cannot  at  present  ascertain  n? 

authori^  for  ftis  bequest,  norstateus 

■ respective  objects. 

Tor.i  - .£,  4,679  12  4 2147  10  - - ofthpoindlinj  Hospital  >t  Corl,  w lich  done  ku  m tacom  of  6,600 1 

-I  . revenues  attaching  to  the  localities  of  Bailinspittle,  Ballynamona,  Corit,  MitcheWowu  ana 

COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL : 

School  of  Royal  Foundatiow: 

'■  ‘I'  ■ • 5040  0 0 Tree  school ..  This  statement  is  on  the  aulicn? 

of  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  admea^®«' 

being  English. 

turns  state  the  contents  asbut 

acres  arable,  with  large 

waste.”  For  a long  interval  of^ 

J instruction  whalsoeverw^.a®*>W 


SL”  idowed  esmbfeg 


and  jn  1808  it  was  t 
but  eight  boarders. 
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lOCAirrms.  J-  defined  object.  geantor.  d™ce 


COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL— contmuerf. 

Cuahteb  Schools  ' ^ ^ ^ a n p 

__  . \ 24  - - • - Prolostaiif  scliool 

, _ - - I - - - 22  0 0 - - ditto  - 


Schools  os  EaiSMHS  Smith’s  I 
rsnorlor  - * ( 30  - - I 


EfiOCiTiON  Genehally  : 
aphoe  Diocese  - I 405  • 


Lifford  • 50 

Tcnplemore  - - 1,8S2 


Parochia!  Clerical  5C 
Podowmeots  as  ke- 


- - Schools  IQ  every  parish 
of  tliis  see,  without  reli- 
gious disUnction,  and  for 
purchasing  books  of  cnlcr- 
lainmoQtand  icstruedon  fur 

Seliool  .... 


- ■ School  for  boarding, 
clothing  and  educating. 


GRANTOR. 

EVIDENCE 

thereof. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Bishop  Forster 

- - Reports  of 
Chatter  Schools. 

- • He  left  400 1.  principal  money  for 

John  Leslie  - 

• - These  lands  were  subjected  to  a 
small  acreable  rent. 

_ 

_ 



— 



_ 

— 

Major  Robertson  - 

Will,2SDec.l790. 

- - He  bequeathed  15  1.  per  annum 
for  the  school  of  every  parish.  The 
number  of  the  parishes  endowed  is  33, 
but  many  others  in  the  sec  remain  un- 
endowed. 

Lord  Donegal 

- - This  bequest  was  paid  up  to  1800, 
but  has  been  resisted  latterly  as  liav. 
ing  been  a voluntary  contribution. 

Sir  Richard  Hansard 

- Report  on  Edu- 
cation, p.  28G. 

— 

Joiin  Gwynn 

--He  bequeathed  41,7571.  for  tliis 
purpose.  I'he  trustees  of  his  will  have 
iieen  incorporated,  and  the  charity  is 
in  operadon. 

- - Same  observation  as  at  “ Cou.viy 
Antrim.” 

1 1 

ues  at  present  unascertained,  hut  attaching 

to  the  localilia  of  Mount  Charles 

COUNTY  OF  DOWN : 
CnABTEB  Sciioou: 


20  0 0 I’rotcslant  school 

2 0 0 - - ditto 

. ...  ditto 

14  0 0 - - ditto  . 


Senoou  ON  Erasmus  Ssmii’e 


Edocatiok  Generally 
Aanihili  . . I tfO 


Lord  Rawdon  . - - Reports  of  — 

Charter  Schools, 

Bisiiop  of  Droiiiore  - - id.  - - ~ 

William  Johnson  - - - id,  - • -- He  bequeatlied  tlieintcrestoflOO/. 

Judge  Ward  • - - id.  - - - . The  lands  were  subjected  to  a 

small  rent,  and  tlic  annuity  limited  to 
the  contiauance  of  tlie  school. 

Countess  of  Kildare  - ■ id Tliese  lands  were  also  charged  with 

a small  acreable  rent. 


.Tohn  M'Oowan 
- - ditto  - 
Judge  Ward  - 


. - This  endowment  is  only  partly  ii 
operation. 


--He  hc^tieilhed  1,0001.  principal 
money  for  this  purpose. 


John  M'Gowan  - 

- LadyMountAlcx- 
ander  - 

Lord  Donegal 

Mr.  Allen  - 

- - Mrs.  Anne  Ha- 
milton. 


- - Report  on 

Schools  in  1788.  I 
Will  • - - I 

- - Reports  of 
ComminHioners  on 
Municipal  Cor. 
porations. 

Will  - - 

Will,OMayl831 

- • Reports  of 
Charity  Schools, 
1730. 


- - The  Report  of  tlie  Commissionsrs 
on  Municipal  Corporations  states,  that 
neither  this  bequestnor  that  mentioned 
at  “ Killileagh,”  are  now  paid,  al- 

SI  charged  by  tbe  will  under 
the  estates  of  Lord  Clanhrassil 
are  enjoyed. 

--This  endowment  is  only  partially 
in  operation. 

- • In  full  operation. 

• - This  annuity  has  been  foi' nearly  .a 
century  allocated  to  a chaiter-scliool 
at  Dundalk;  an  appropriation,  which, 
I apprehend,  was  not  wariantod  by 
Mis.  Uamillon's  will. 

- ■ This  bequest  is  charged  upon  lands 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  (1835)  FROM  THE 


LOCALITIES. 


COUNTV  OF  DOWN— «onti«u«L 
Education  OEunnAttY — cwitimied. 


Parochial  Clerical 
Endowmen(s  as 


1 r 

COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN.* 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Dublin  County 


ScnoOL  ON  Eius> 
Donnybrook  - - I 


DEFINED  OBJECT. 


Koman>catlioiic  poor  scliool 


Day  school 
Parisli  scIbooIs 


- - Dr.  Derry,  Ro- 
man-catholic bishop 
of  Dromore. 


Will,  5 Sept.  1819 


OBSEaVATIOKS. 


- Same  observation  as  at  " Cdhtt 


- - 1‘jtclusive  of  same  revenues,  at  present  tinascertamed,  but  attaching  to  the  localities  of  DamTw  R ii 
maebrenan.  Hill  Hall,  the  diocesan  school  at  Dromore,  .and  the  bequests  of  Mr  Wil!iam°H.‘  * • 
Donagliadcc,  &c.  ‘ mater  lo 


Protestant  schools 


Rev.  J.  Johnson 
- - Corporation  of 
Dublin. 


Hon.  Luko  Gardiner 
John  Hogerson 


Edvcatios  Generali 
Artane  • 


Castlcknock  - 
Clensillagh  - 
Mulhuddart  - 
Castleknock  - 


Claremont 


Ditto 
Clontarf 
Drumcondra  ■ 


Glaucullen  - 
Sandjfoit 
Glasnevin 
Harold’s  Cross 


2 10 
17  10 


- - Male  and  female  cha- 
rily schools. 


Deaf  and  dumb  school 


- - ditto 
School  - 
ditto 


School  ... 
Roman<atholic  school 


- - ditto 

" “.Foot  school  without  r 
ligious  distinction. 


Alatthcw  Boyle 
Michael  Kcary 


William  Crostliivaite 
Richard  Morgan  - 


f ~ ' 1’his  deed  made  the  endowninl 
chai^eable  on  the  impropriate  reclay 


|\.1720. 
Will,  1773 


Goorge  Devey 


George  Nugent 
Michael  Kcary 
Miss  Kcllctt . 


John  Corboliis 
Michael  Keary 


John  Corballis 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson - 


17.19. 


Will  in  1771. 

- - Reporu  of 
Cii.arter  Sclioois, 
1739. 

- - Id. 

- - Reports  on 
Education,  1800, 
kc.,  p.  33. 


- - ^e  charter-school  here  has  b», 
wholly  suppressed,  and  therdtafs 
produce  to  the  trastecs  ofthelcct:. 
porated  Society  the  annual  teat  boe 
stated. 


- - See  " County  Cork”  for  the  tea- 
due  of  Mr.  Roprson’s  bequest,  w^h 
was  divided  between  these  two  cm> 
ties,  in  the  respective  propoiticis 
stated. 


Will.  31  Julyl832  - - He  bequeathed  this  aanuity  (wbith 
' is  in  full  operation)  for  31  years,  lias 
1832. 

- - He  left  SOO  1.  fbr  this  purpose, 
whicli  is  vested  in  3 ^ per  cent,  slod, 
to  tlie  use  of  the  school. 


Will  about  1829 


Will,  1828 


Will,  2 Mar.  1832 
Will,  alwut  1829 
Will 


Will  • - 

- Will,  12  Aug. 
kc.  1829. 


Will,  26  Jan.  1805 
Will,  about  1829 


Will  in  1802  - 

Reports  on 
Education,  1809, 
&c.,  p.  293,  &c. 


Will,  25  Jan.1805 


V cnaigeaoie  on  tue  irapropnaiereciBj 
I of  Follystown,  in  theCounW  Metih. 

- - Tlie  rental  was  so  stated  in  ISIS, 
at  which  time  a coosiderable  rise  ns 
expected.  See  “ Reports  on  Edccs- 
tion,”  1809,  &c.,  p.  295.  Ihe  ados- 
merit  is  in  operation. 

- - He  bequeathed  two  GmidCiail 
debentures  in  trust  that  tie  iateres: 
siiould  be  thus  applied. 

- - lie  left  50 1.  for  this  eicelleutau- 
biishment. 

- - Same  observation  as  ante,  af'Eth 
doyle.” 

- . She  left  5,000 1.  for  this  putp«. 
and  the  endowment  is  in  opetsuon. 
I’lie  interest  is  calculated  at  5 pe 
cent. 

--This  fund  arises  from  the  lateitst 
of  sundry  legacies, 

-.  He  left  2,000  i.for  this  obJectlK 

interest  is  here  calculated  at  6 percent. 

.-In  force. 

. - She  also  left  the  residueof  nerp»- 
perty,  on  certain  contiagencie^  lor 
endowing  Roman-eatliolie  schools. 

- - He  left  50 1.  for  this  school. 

. - Same  observation  as  anl«i  ‘ 
" Beldoyle." 

- - In  full  operation.  , 

--So  endowed  in  1784.  The  ^ 

of  the  lands  charged  IS  about  8001. 

per  annum  late  Irish  currency, 
which,  however,  100 1,  per  annuo  « 

appropriated  to  the  poor  of 
f 100  i.  piineipal  money  to 


rough.  It  may  be  have  observed, 


Newetson  bequeathed  funds  for  the  establishment  o _ 
it  does  not  appear  that  their  intentions  have  ever  been 
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, Annual 
LOCALlTIEa.  I INCOME. 


Acrcable 

Pos- 

sessions. 


COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN — conttnucci. 

EnvciTiosGENEnALLY— COBlmUW/.  ^ 


pirochial  Clerical 

Endowments  as 

bet'ore 


CITY  Of  DUBLIN; 
Trinity  College  - ]l3.S'10  2 - 


Trinity  College  I’tc 
Tosiship. 


BhI^CoaC  [InspitsL  ■ 
Hibemian  Scbool  ■ 


Ditto  • 
Marine  Sclioot 


female  Orphan  House 


Ditto  « 
‘Ditto  . 


Dublin  City  (no  pre- 
«ise  locality  nanaedt 
Ditto  . 


630- 


212  C 2 
92  C li] 


DEFINED  OBJECT. 


School  • 
Parish  schools 


OBSERVATIONS. 


- - This  endowment,  arising  from  a 
bet^uost,  is  in  force. 

• - Same  observation  as  at  " Coukty 


- • Exclusive  of  some  revomies  at  present  unascertained,  but  referable  to  tlie  bequests  of  Mr.  Ryan,  formerly 
of  Kallimines,  Mr.Tisdall’s  devise  of  lands  to  Castleknock,  Dean  Scardeville’s  to  Swords,  Mr.  G.  P.  Drew’s,  for 
a uaion  school  at  Drumcondra,  Mr.  Wetherell’s  endowment  to  Raliifarnham,  Mr.Davys’s  to  Finglas,  and 
Lord  Nelterville’s  Sunday  school  at  Island  Bridge,  itc. 


■ - “ Tlie  education,  insti- 
tution and  instruction  of 
youth  in  arts  and  facul- 
ties Queen  Elit.  Lett. 
Patent — " whereby  know- 
ledge, learning  and  civility 
may  he  increased  amongst 
the  Irish,  and  their  cliild- 
rea’s  children,  especially 
those  that  be  poor,  may 
have  dicir  learning  and 
education  given  liicm  with 
mucli  more  ease  and  lesser 
cliarge  than  in  other  uni- 
versities ilicy  can  obtain 
it.” — Queen’s  Letter  Uj  the 
Loid  Deputy,  lUh  March 
1591. 


- • School  " for  the  relief  of 
poor  children,  and  of  aged, 
maimed  and  impotent  per- 
sons.”— Charter  in  Zti70. 

] 

• - Scliool  for  educating  and 
providing  for  the  children 
of  soldiers. 

- - Charter  of  in-  • 
corporation  in  j 
17G9.  : 

t 

- - - ditto 

Mrs.  Preston 

Will,22N(K'.l818, 
in  PieroB.  Office- 

- - Schonl  for  “ maintain- 
ing, educating  and  appren- 
ticing the  children  of  de- 
caywl  seamen.” 

- - Cliarter  of  in-  • 
corporation  in 
1771. 

- - - ditto 

Mr.  Bryan  Connor 

- • Will  and  codi- 
cils  in  1811  and 
1 813,  in  Prerog. 
Office. 

- - School  for  maitilaining, 
educating  and  apprenticc- 
iiig  orphan  girls. 

. 

Mr.  Geo.  Burroughs 

Will,  in  1821. 

- - - ditto 

Mrs.  Preston 

--Will,  22  Nov, 
1818,  in  Pretog. 
Office. 

- . - ditto 

Margaret  Every  - 

Wm,7MayI828, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 

- - - ditto 

Mr.  Richard  Cave  - 

- . Will,  1C  Feb. 
1830,  in  Prerog. 
Office. 

- - Protestant  charity  school 

Mr.  Peter  Bertrand 

Will.29Junel801, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 

- - 'I’o  bind  diildren  of  de- 
cayed clergymen, 

- - Doctor  Steame, 
bishop  of  Cloghcr. 

Will,  in  1741  - 

- - To  apprentice  two  poor 
bovs  out  of  every  parisli  in 
tiic  city  and  suburb.?  of 
Dublin. 

Henry  Bartou 

3 ^3 

Will,  in  1709. 

- - - - - - It  may  be  objected  that  this 

' i establishment  is  not  within  tlie  scope 

of  the  present  inquiry;  the  annexed  definition  of  its  objects,  liowever, 
and  tlie  splendid  acquisitions  it  has  received  of  Royal  endowment  and 
private  bounty,  would  appear  to  me  to  make  its  omission  here  unjus- 
tifiabic;  those  who  would  calculate  otherwise  can  subtract  Us  income 
and  that  of  die  provost  from  the  total  drawn.  The  rental  of  die  college 
lauds  is  here  stated  in  English  currency,  and  exclusive  of  renewal  fines, 
which  ate  divided  amongst  the  senior  fellows.  Its  estates  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  situated  in  die  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick  and  Meath. 
In  the  latter  it  possesses  1.240  Irish  acres.  In  1758,  Provost  Baldwin 
bequeathed  to  it  a property  estimated  as  worth  80,000  L Its  present 
site  and  circuit  were  granted  to  it  by  die  corporation  of  Dublin.  It  has 
also  very  extensive  patronage  in  church  livings,  and  sundry  allowances 
in  the  nature  of  exhibitioDS  from  charitable  foundations,  while  the  Irish 
Parliament  farther  eoriclied  it  with  liberal  grants.  Its  magnificent 
library  has  been  acquired  at  Hide  expense  by  private  gifts,  the  statutable 
extension  of  copyright  since  181C,  and,  in  the  instance  of  thefagel 
library,  the  entire  donation  of  the  trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith's  charities. 
Its  manuscript  room  is  a rich  repository  of  ancient  Irish  literature ; while 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  this  university  has  sundry  professors 
of  its  own  endowment,  and  others,  as  those  of  divinity,  matlietnatics, 
astronomy  and  political  economy,  principally  of  private  foundation,  it 
yet  iia.s  no  professor  of  the  histoiy,  antiquities  or  statistics,  moral  or 
physical  resources  of  the  country,  with  which  its  "alumni”  should  in 
their  future  lives  be  conversant. 

This  is  the  rental  of  the  provost's 
parate  estate  in  the  county  of  Gai- 
way.  exclusive  of  renewal  fines. 

This  was  their  rental  (4,31.'il.  17  s. 
tl,  Irish)  in  1810.  It  has  also 
libitions  of  private  gift  in  'I'riuity 
Hege,  Dublin. 

It  had  alsolOacres  of  ground  ad- 


also  an  annual  Farlla- 
menlary  graul  of  -100 1.  In  1809, 
there  were  ISO  children  maintuined, 
&c.  here  ; tliere  are  now  but  23,  ac- 
cording to  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  I’ublic  Instruction. 

- • This  bequest  was  subject  to  con- 
lingciicies  as  far  as  22  b 3t.  4<i. ; 
the  residue  was  then  the  interest  of 
specific  debentures  devised. 

- - T'his  is  its  pei-manenc  income  aris- 
ing from  the  ioterest  of  funded  piu- 
pcrly.  It  has  otlier  casual  resources, 
ond  liad  Parliamentaiy  granU  to  U>e 
total  amount  of  50,414 1.  Irish,  up  to 
the  year  182C.  The  number  educated 
here  used  to  be  about  ISO. 

• • She  bequeathed  600 1.  Irish  for  its 
use;  lire  interest  is  here  calculated  at 
<!/.  per  cent. 


- • He  bequeathed  209  (.  for  its  u.se, 
and.  after  other  charitable  specific  le- 
gacies, left  the  reridue  of  life  properly 
to  charities,  at  the  discretion  of  liis 


• •His  charitable  bequests  are  regu- 
lated by  a private  Act  of  Parliameut, 
(11  & 12 Geo. 3,  C.5.) 

- . His  will,  after  sundry  specific  be- 
quests, left  the  residue  of  his  property 
to  be  put  out  at  interest  for  ilife  pur- 
pose. This  residue  was  subsequently 
vested,  as  1,600 1.,  by  his  executors 
in  Government  funds.  Interest  here 
calculated  at  5 (,  per  cent. 

(cmitijiiieil) 
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APPENDIX  TO  E.EPORT  (1835)  FROM  THE 


LOCALITIES. 

Annual 

INCOME. 

Acreable 

Pos- 

sessions. 

DEFINED  OBJECT. 

GRANl’OR. 

EVIDENCE 

thereof. 

CITY  OF 

DUBLIN — coiitimiecf. 

£.  s.  d. 

1 !>  » 

Dublin  City  (no  pre- 

72  - - 

. 

- - Charity  schools  in  sun- 

Miss  Barry 

cise  locality  named) 

dry  parts  of  tJie  city. 

in  Prerog.  Office. 

Ditto 

66  T 8 

- To  apprentice  poor  Pro- 
testant boys. 

George  Gardiner  - 

Will,  in  1764  - 

Ditto 

33  4 

• - Diocesan  Roman-caClio- 
lic  clerical  school. 

Rev.  .Andrew  Dunne 

Will,  in  1821  - 

Ditto 

33  4 7) 

. 

Schools  - 

Thomas  Tench 

Will,  7 Aug.  ISOC. 

Ditto  - 

27  13  10 

Female  orphan  school 

Benjamin  D’Iscael 

Will,  in  1814  - 

Ditto 

27  13  10 

- - Lancastcrian  schools  for 

General  White 

Will,12Juncl822. 

children  of  all  religious 

in  Prerog.  Office. 

Ditto  - 
■ Ditto 

24  - - 

persuasions. 

Protestant  orphan  society  • 

Clement  Barry 

- - Will,  8 Dec. 
1831,  in  Consist. 
Court,  Dublin. 

il  1 0^ 

Schools  - . - - 

ykndrew  Honan 

Will, lApril  1800, 
in  Pteiog.  Office. 

Ditto 

- - Apprenticing  Protestant 
boys. 

Scfiools  .... 

Sir  Richard  Levinge 

Will,  in  1747. 

Ditto  - 

8 6 IJ 

George  Campbell  - 

Will,  b 1809  - 

Ditto  • 

8 - - 

Schools  .... 

Nicholas  C.  Daniel 

Will. 

- - Cliaritable  Josephian 

Andrew  Frawley  ■ 

- - Will,  8 May 

Ditto  - 

4 _ 

society. 

Charitable  Patrician  society 

. - ditto  - 

- - ditto 

- • Female  orphan  masoitic 

Sarah  Mayne 

WiU  - - 

school. 

FsnocuiAL  Sen 

OLS,  &c. : 

•St,  Andrew’s  • 

184  12  3j 

- - Thursday  and  Sunday 

Ralph  Macklin 

--Will,  14  Aug. 

poor  school. 

1820. 

Ditto  - 

82  - - 

• . Parocliiai  hoard  and 

day  scliooL 

St.  Anne’s 

20  - - 

Parish  School  ... 

Rector 

St  Audeons's 

64  18  - 

Female  orphan  school 

Ditto 

31  6 4 

Parish  day  sciiools  - 

- . . 

- - - 

St.  Bridget’s  - 

200  - - 

■ - Parochial  boarding  school 
for  boys. 

- - - 

- - - 

Ditto 

9 4 r-t 

Parochial  day  school 

Ditto 

3 10  9 

Protestant  charity  school  - 

rhomas  Tench 

Will.7Aug.1806, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 

St  Catheiine’s 

660  - - 

• - Parochial  boarding  and 
day  schools. 

■ ■ - 

St.  George’s  - 

11- 
36  18  6^ 

Parish  school  ... 

Rector 

. 

Mr.  Pleasants 

. 

Ditto 

17  10  - 

Day  schools  r 

- - ■ 

- - - 

pitU)  - 

10  - - 

, 

- ■ 

Sunday  schools 

- - - 

- - ■ 

OBSERVA-nOKS. 


percene. 

: ■ He  bequcatlied  I.OOOJ.  forthbr.k. 

C‘. 

He  left  6001.  Irish  io«H.ii 

““Sir  ’■‘"'■■''‘'■iS.t: 

-- Left  6001.  Irish.  Imetesi  call-, 
latod  at  6 1.  percent. 

- - Left  500 1.  Irish  for  its  ass. 
tercst  as  before. 


■ • Left  400 1,  preseat  curreacr. 
terest  as  before.  ‘ 


- - Left  200 1.  Irish  to  be  put  at  in 
terest,  which  is  calculated  as  ihote. 


Left  1.50  1.  Irish  for  I 
Interest  as  abore. 


• Left  a Grand  Canal  debeiture  far 
purpose. 


this 


• - Site  left  to  this  the  residue  of  he 
prop^  about  the  year  1805,  albs 
certain  specihe  legacies.  ITieamouD! 
of  that  residue  1 cannot  at  presea! 
calculate. 


- - He  left  the  specific  annuity  of  2001, 
Irish,  yet  the  leceut  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  lastrucbou 
states  this  bequest  as  in  force  only  ii 
the  extent  of  127  2.  per  annum.  Mr, 
Macklis  also  left  the  residne  of  hit 
property  to  the  same  charity.  Tbs 


number  of  children  educated  beii 


s 135. 


The  interest  of  funded  beqaesu, 
and  tlie  rental  of  an  estate.  Then- 
cent  Commission  of  Public  Instructioa 
returns  36  os  educated  here. 

- - This  parochial  endowment  (m  pur- 
suance of  the  Act  28  Hen.8,  c.l5, 
which  required  that  every  ciergyruaa 
should,  on  admission,  be  sworn  la 
keep  within  his  parish  a schoid  " f« 
to  learn  English,”)  was  alimeJ  in 
1826  by  the  rector  lo  this  schoc-i. 

1 cannot  say  wiietiier  the  eoduwineci 
continues. 

- - The  present  inteiest  of  bequests. 
The  commission  befoia  allnded  u 
states  20  as  now  educated  here. 

- - The  present  pinduce  of  beqnets. 
The  Education  Report  of 
states  it  as  then  SOi.  The  mmbet 
BOW  educated  hereis  37. 

. - This  income  consists  of  1201. 
nuiW  from  Mr.  Pleasant’s  fnnfc  ^ 
the  residue,  the  interest  on  fondei 
property.  There  are  20  nowrfuca.fr:l 

here,  according  to  the  recent  lUpodo.  • 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instrac- 


. - The  produce  of  a bequest.  There 
are  166  educated  here. 

- . He  left  100  2.  Irish  for  its  use. 


This  income  is 
and  the  interest  of 
It  educates  at  present  809 

Same  observation  as  at  St.  Anne 

. . This  statement  is  prea 

thority  of  the  Report  on  lan» 

cated  here  is  Sl<-  . 


cated  here  is  ^„stitati«>i 

hTeinSenitoX^oto 
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CITY  OF  DUBLIN — continued. 
piBOcniAL  Scuoow.  continued. 

. L„.-  . . I 12a  - - 1 - 


- - Parocliial  board  and  day 
scliuol  for  girls.  I 


Will,  about  1828, 
in  Prerog.OUke. 


Will.rAug.iaOfi, 
b Prerog.  Office. 
Will,20Feb.m8 


St Ficholas  Within  2.'>  10  II  • 


StNicholas  Without  91  3 _ . 


- - 1 state  this  income  on  the  authority 
of  the  recent  second  Rcjiort  of  the 
Commissionets  of  Public  Instruction, 
wiiich  returns  21  as  here  educated. 
I should  think,  however,  their  income 
must  be  larger,  as  I liave  notes  of  llieir 
having  an  estate  of  100 1.  per  annum, 
and  Kind  the  Keport  on  Parish  Schools, 
in  1823,  states  their  endowment  as 
1701.  10 1.  3d.  Irish  per  annum. 

- - She  left  20 1.  Irisli  to  be  put  at  in- 
terest for  its  use. 

- • Its  certain  income  was  so  toported 
in  1823. 

- • He  left  250  /.  to  be  invested  in 
Government  Stock ; the  interest,  which 
is  calculated  at  3 1 per  cent.,  to  be 
applied  for  this  purpose.  He  left  a 
sunilar  sum  for  St.  Catherine’s,  which 
is,  I presume,  included  in  its  income 
as  before  stat^. 

- - Beeiueatlied  100 1.  Irisli  for  its  use. 

- - I..eft  SO  {.  Irish  for  its  use. 

Some  of  the.se  minor  bequests, 
unless  wtieie  otlierwise  expressed,  may 
have  been  applied  at  once  to  the  re- 
spective establishments. 

- - She  bequeathed  all  her  property, 
which  was  very  considerable,  as  I un- 
derstand, for  these  objects,  but  1 can- 
not at  present  calculate  its  amount. 


- - ditto  - . . 

- - Maniago  portions  for 
Protestant  or))imns. 

Chniity  scliool 

- - dJtto 


in  tlie  Keport  on  Parish  Schools,  in 
1823. 

Rector  ...  . . ..  Same  observation  as  at  St.  Anne’s. 

Rev.  Moses  Magill  Will,  about  1700.  

EHsrdieth  Hamilum  Will.  1 Mar.  1782  -- Left  lOOf.  Irish  for  its  use. 
William  Alexander  Will, CDcc. 1791  • • - - ditto. 

- - I sUte  this  as  its  income,  on  the 
authority  of  the  before-mentioned  Re- 
port of  1823,  which  defines  it  as  301. 
Irish,  the  rental  of  an  estate.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  tJiat  the  recent 
Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Inslrucdon  returns  it  as  but 
171.  SOs. 

- - The  produce  of  an  annual  profit 


George  Nugent  - Will,2  Mar.  1832, 
iu  i’rcrug.  Olficc. 


- - Protestant  charity  school  Thomas  Tench 
for  girls. 

Parisli  school  - - - George  Nugent 

Parochial  boarding  school  . - - 


• - Will,  8 Dec. 
1831,  in  Consisto- 
rial  Court, 

Will,  7 Aug.1806, 
in  Prerog.  Olficc. 
Will,  2 Mar.  1832, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 


- - Its  rental  was  so  returned  in  1823, 
(i.  0.  28 1.  Irish). 

- - Same  remark  as  at  St.  Anne's. 

- - The  amiiunt  of  rents  and  the  in- 
terest of  funded  propeity. 

• - Same  oijscrvation  us  at  St.  Anne’s. 

- - The  amount  of  rents  and  inicrest  of 
City  Bonds,  as  returned  in  1820-7. 

• •'lie  left  1,0001.  for  this  object; 
the  interest  is  here  calculated  at  0 per 
cent 

- - He  bequcatlicd  100 1.  Irish  for  its 


Male  and  female  day  scliool 


- - ditto 
Free  school  - 


Roctur 

- Arabella  Newcomen  Will,10Aug.l800 


- • The  amount  of  a bequest,  according 
to  tlie  recent  Second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  mentions  21  as  educated  iierc. 

- ' The  interest  of  its  funded  property, 
according  to  the  some  authority,  wltich 
states  253  as  educated  here. 

- - Thb  sum  ({.«.  UOi.  15*.  Od. 
Irish,)  was  in  1823,  stated  as  the  in- 
terest of  legacies  ieftfor  tliis  establish- 
ment. 

-•  Same  remark  as  at  St.  Anne's. 


Roman-catholic  poor  school  Rcv.Willintn  Russell  Will,  3 Fob.  1824, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 

Roman-catholic  poor  school  Dennis  ICelioo  - Will,  l.l  Nov.  1931, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 


• - She  left  100  {.  Irish  for  this  csta-  . 
blishment.  Intarest  calculated  at  6 2. 
per  cent. 
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CITY  OF  DUBLIN— wiitiiiticrl. 

Pabociual  Sciioots,  6cc.— ronttjiJieiZ. 


•Coorabe 
Denmark-street 
•Ditto  - 


King’s-inn-street 
Lifiey-street  - 
Mary’s  Abbey 
Ditto 


Sc!toot>house>kne  > 
Sclioobstreet  • r 
Smock'SHey  • 

North  Strand  - 
Strand-street  • 


Parochial  ClericaJ 
Endowments,  as 
befoi'e. 


CnABiTita  GeHERALLY,  &e. 


Sir  Pahick  Dunn’s  1 1,8 
Hospital, 


- - ditto 

Orphan  poor  scliool - 

St.  Mary's  charity  schools 


- - Free  school,  for  board- 


Orphan  poor  school 
Poor  scliool 
Meeting-house  school 
School  - 

Charitable  free  school 


ditto  - - . 

Free  school  - . - 

Mole  and  female  .schools  - 
Sunday  and  daily  school  - 


Female  charity  school 
Charity  school 
Meeting-house  school 
Female  orphaa  school 


- - ditto  - 
Parish  schools 


GRANTOR. 

EVIDENCE 

thereof, 

\ 

- Truatec.s  ofErn-smus 

Smith’s  cliarilics. 

- Jo/fruy  Waldron  - 

Will,  about  1822 

Richard  Cave 

III  Prerog.  Office. 
Will, iCFeh.  1830, 

Mrs.  II.  Singleton  - 

in  Preiog.  Office. 

Rector 

- 

JelTfcy  Waldron  • 

Will,  about  1822. 

Miss  Risk  • 

in  Prerog.  Office. 

WilI,26Apr.l832. 

Alexander  Fenner  • 

in  Prerog.  Office. 
Will,  about  1801. 

Andrew  Fiawley  - 

in  Prerog.  Oflice. 
Will,  8 May  1820 

Patrick  Byrne 

Will,  9 Nov.  1818 

Martin  Caslien 

Will,  in  1820  - 

Mr,  James  Knight 

Wight  Pike  . 

Will,  6 Jan.  1801. 

Arabella  Newcomen 

Will.lOAug.lSOO  ^ 

Tliomtw  Corrigan  - 

Will,  19  Apr.  1834, 

• 

in  Prerog.  Office. 

John  Hutton 

Will,!.-!  Junel829, 

Peter  Wilkinson  - 

in  Prerog.  Office. 
Will 

Mary  Finlay 

Will,  3 Mar.  1803 

Mrs . Mary  Henry  - 

Will,  2 June  1797 

Peter  Wilkinson  - 

Will  - 

Cornelius  Delany  • 

Will  - 

Alexander  Fenner  - 

Will,  about  1801, 

Mr.  Solomon  Walker 

in  Prerog.  Office. 
Will,13jQlyl803 

Mrs,  Hitchcock 

Will,  28  Dec.  1825 

OBSERVATIONS, 


or  settled  funds;  “W'nifc;; 


,11  mg  aiscietion  < 

trustees. 

acquainted  with  th 
tent  oftius  lady's  eadowmeai, 


- - He  left  soot. Irish  foriis.  h 
terest  calculated  as  before, 

-- She  left  JOO  t.  lntereslisabo«s. 


- - lie  left  a Pipewater  Debeatare  f« 
Its  use. 

--He  left  loot.  Irish  for  its  use. 

• - After  certain  legacies,  he  leb  fie 
residie  of  his  property  for  the* ; lat 
I cannot  at  preseat  ascertaio  the 
amount  of  that  reveeue. 

- - This  bequest  has  been  in  few 
since  1780,  and  is  a rent-charge  om 
estate. 


• - She  left  100  L Irish,  fateresi  u 
leforo. 

• • Ilo  leR  200  (.  principal  money. 


- - This  income  arises  from  the  iite- 
rest  ufll  New  Four  per  Cents. 

- - This  b«]uest  was  to  enure  for  in 
lives  and  the  survivor. 

- - He  left  loot.  Irish  for  its  use. 

- - She  left  too  1.  Irish  for  its  use. 


• He  left  100 1.  Irish,  at  interest,  k 


• Same  observation  as  at  "Asraui.’ 


- - Hospital  for  patients 
for  medical  instruction,  \ 
professorships,  See. 


I Charides  generally  . 


- - - - . . . - This  classification,  it  may  be  ob- 

served, is  adopted  where  it  is  unett- 
tain,  or  at  least  at  present  uoascenw- 
able,  what  proportion  of  such  enifc«- 
ments  is  referable  to  Ethicatioa. 

and  Sir  Patrick  Dunn  - - > . - - Its  income  was  so  calcnla^ 

with  {2,0001.  Irish,)  m 1618,  at  wbiS 

time  it  was  supposed  it  woula  soon  be 
doubled.  . 

- Mr.  Thos.  Pleasants  . - - *- He  beqnea^ed  60,0001. 

rides,  but  as  the  whole  of  this  ha.,  l 
apprehend,  not  beea  recoterad,  and  as. 
part  of  it  is  appropriated  iri  some  « 
the  preceding  notices,  the  residue  mes* 
at  least  produce  the  interest  heft 

■ - WilI,10Ap„j™6 


- I John  Nairac 


for  cnanues,  ai  ure 
executors,  exclusive  of  600  J. » » 

pitals.  Interest  calcalstedatOt 

'fsiie  bequeathed  3,000  h >“ 
ment  StMk.  Interest  caicidaied  « 

31  per  cent.  A sail  was  insWu^ 

recover  this  charity,  the  result  of  whrt 
i^ConsSble 

the  paiticulars  of  which,  hm^. 
cannot  ascertam,  bcwnie  pajaWe 
right  of  his  will  IB  18®“' 
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iOCAlITIES. 

1 

ANNUAL 

Income. 

Acreablc 

Pos- 

sessions. 

DEFINED  OBJECT. 

GRANTOR. 

EVIDENCE 

thereof. 

OBSERVATION.S. 

COUNTY  0; 
Chabitiss  Gb.NS 

pablin  • 

XliciiDas’s  Parish  - 
Wabargh's  ■ 

Total  • - 

^ DUBLIN— 
£.  s.  <1. 

6 10  OJ 
3 - - 

continued. 

Cliarides  generally  - 

- - Cimrilies  at  llie  disete- 
tiuii  of  the  rector. 

Charily  - - - - 

• - Exclusive  of  the  conlingc 
Smith’s  school  iu  the  Coomb 

William  Deane  - 

Lady  Stratford  - . 
' Rev.  William  Tew  I 

■nt  bequosK  to  St.  Andi 
le,  Mr.  John  Kairac's  1 

Will,3l  Dcc.1800 

Will  about  1830, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 

few's  and  St.  Mark'i 
bequests,  Ac.  Ac. 

- • He  bequcatlie'd  shni'o.s  iu  a glass 
manufactory,  the  precise  amount  of 
wliicli  I cannot  ascertain  at  present. 

- - She  left  lOOh  Irish,  which  possibly 
might  have  been  dislmrscd  at  once. 

- • lie  left  5(U.  to  trustees,  tlieiateicst 
to  be  thus  applied. 

i patislies  ,•  exclusive  also  of  Erasnms 

i29,9i»  - 3-i 

- - 

COUNTY  OF  FEUMANAOII : 

SCBOOL  Ot  Ro*At-  FoUNDi 


ScnOois  ON  Erasmus  Smith's  Foundation; 

DmyruUcn  - 1 20  - - - - I Protuslant  sdiool 


Edocaiion  Geneuallv: 

Tubrit  • 


Euiowmeals,  as  be- 


COUNITOF  GAUVAY: 
CniuTSR  Schools 
NwiiWD-Eyte 


Cloofert 

Gslwaj . 
Iiiscaltia 


Kiltonner 

Lwgbrea 

Mbcla  - 
Monifes 
Ditto  - 


Eoocation  Generally  : 
Fpe^outt  . 


Stiadbally 

f>wKb!  Clerical 
J;^owiiieateasl)e- 
fbre. 


CniHiTiEs  Generally  : 

Calwiv-  . . I CM 


Total  - - 133  - - 


COUNTY  KERRY: 

Charter  Schools  ; 

Catle  Island  • 

BiUjmacgilliaou 


- • Second  Report 
of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public 
Instruction. 


• - Second  Report 
of  tlic  Commis- 
sioners of  Public 
Instruction. 


-•Of  tills  tract,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
al>out  1,000  acres  arc  bog.  Tliewholo 
was  leased  in  1810,  as  1 am  informed, 
to  tlie  master's  brotlier,  in  trust  for 
the  master,  at  die  annual  rent  of  8001 . 
See  " Wakefield’s  Ireland,”  vcl.  2,  p. 
407,  408. 


- - He  left  an  estate  for  this  puiposc, 
the  rental  of  which  was  stated  in  the 
Report  of  1788  on  Schools  in  Ireland, 
asUienOOUI.  per  annum,  ycltliatof 
1812  stales  it  as  tlieu  but  (iOtil.  13  r. 
10  d.  annually, 


- ditto 

- ditto 
• ditto 


- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- • ditto 


' - Roman-cutlioHe  charity 
school, 
ditto  - 
Parish  schools 


Archlip.  of 'I'imm  - 
Mr.  John  Cox 
James  Daly  - 
Hon.SliatTorJ  Eyre 
Lord  Clanrickaiif  - 


Rev.  Ridi.  Banks- 

Cltiistophor  Lynch  - 
Mr.  Redington 


Mi'S.  Jane  Eyre  ■ 


- - Ueporus  of 
Charter  schools, 
17.'!!). 


- - Reports  on 
Education,  1800, 


licnefit  of  commonage. 


lie  left  1.000 1.  for  this  object.' 


In  operation. 

• - Same  oliscivatlon  : 
“ County  Antrim.” 


In  operation. 


- Exclusive  of  some  revenues,  at  present  unascertained,  but  attaching  to  the  town  of  Galway. 


Protestant  school 
- . ditto  - 


In  operation. 


(fiOlllfllHCll) 
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I.OCAL1T1ES. 

ANNUAL 

iuiome. 

Acreatle 
■ Pos- 
sesaions. 

DEFINED  OBJECT. 

GRANTOR. 

EVIDENCE 

thereof. 

OBSERVATIo.Ng. 

COUNTY  1 

1 1 

\ERllY— cKiitiuuetl. 

— - 

Schools  on  Eiiasuus  SMirii’s 

Foundation  ; 

£.  «.  d. 

• r.  0 

Killaauglitin  - 

■ 31)  - - 

- ' * 

Protestant  school 

* - Second  Re- 
port of  the  Coin- 

In  operation. 

1 

mLssionersofPub. 

1 30  - - 

i 

lie  Instruction. 

Tralee  - 

- 

- - ditto 

- - id.  - 

- ditto, 

Eblcation  GzNZHALty: 

Cloghace 

60  - - 

Selioois  and  poor 

. - - Rev.  Thos.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Will,  about  1834 

--This  bequest  was  contin™,.  j.j 
I cannot,  in  the  present  Ibiy 
interval,  ascertain  whether  it 

Killciohan 

10  - - 

General  O’Connell 

KillorgUn 

40  - - 

. 

Schools  ...  - 

Wm.  Bleneriiasset- 

Will, 

Killury  ... 

60  - - 

- 

I’aridi  sclioo!  ... 

llov.  M.  Nelaii 

Will.ll  Oec.1820 

^llilltown 

120  - - 

■ 

Schools  and  poor 

• • Rev.  llios.  I'ilz- 

Will,  about  183^1 

--He  also  left  other  funds. 
coniinguncies,  for  these  objects. 

Tralee  ... 

12  - - 

Uoman-catliolic  poor  school 

j.  C.  Hickson 

-•Will,  10  .Tune 

1821,  ill  Prerog, 

Parochial  Cle’ical 

14  - - 

EodawoienU  as  be- 
fore. 

"County  Antbim.” 

Total  - - 

300  - - 

26  0 0 

1 . 1 ' 1 
- - Exclusive  or  some  revenues,  at  nresent  unascerliiitieU,  but  connected  with  the  localities  of  Anm 

Cahk,  and  Dr.  Fagan's  betp: 

lestsiii  17C9  to  Killarney. 

COUNTY-  or  KILDAU 

1 

1’; 

Diocesan  School: 

Naas  - - . 

I 00  - - 

. Bishop  of  Kildare. 

- 

— 

CnASTEn  Schools: 

Castle  Carbery 

20  - - 

22  0 0 

Protestant  Rcliool 

/Mrs.  Colley  • 
l.Mrs,  Pomeroy  -t 

Reports  on  char- 
ter schools,  1759.  ' 

} 

7 - - 

- 

- • ditto  ... 

- - 'I'homas  Dulyell 

- - id.  - 

- - This  is  the  inteiest  of  their  be- 

Castledermot  - 

- - - 

20  0 0 

1 • - ditto  ... 

and  another. 
iWartp  of  Kildare  - 

- - Reports  on 
Ivclucatioi),  1809, 
&c. 

' - Reports  on 

quests,  at  6 per  cent. 

Celbiidge 

250  - - 

i - - ditto  ... 

lion,  Will.  Conoily 

- - This  bequest  was  made  chargeable 

1 

cliartor  schools. 

on  the  maiiur  and  lordship  of  Elatb- 
fnrnham,  for  ever,  and  was  allocated 

to  found  and  endow  this  establisb- 

Waynooih 

- 

14  0 0 

- - ditto  - _ 

Monasterevan 

■ 

2 0 0 

- - ditto  - 

Kail  of  Dioglieda  - 

- - id. 

— 

Schools  on  En. 

tSHOS  SuiTIt’S 

i Foundation  : I 

Donadea 

SO  - - 1 

30  - - 1 

Killcullen 

27  13  10 

. 

■ 



Killmaiiinou  - 

20  - - 

Rallimotc  7 

30  ’ - - 

- - ditto. 

— 

— 

— 

Education  Gen 

F.nALi.v: 

-Ythy  ... 

20  - - 

Sohool  - . - . 

Duke  of  Leinster  •- 

This  may  be  duringpleasnre. 

Ditto  - 

15  - - 

ditto  - - . . 

* - Tile  corporation 

. 

Ditto  ... 
Petaghstown  • 

620  - - 

ditto  - 

Protestant  charity  school  - 

of  Aiiiey. 

Mt.  Weldon  - 
Patrick  Howeston  • 

Will. 

- - Will,  23  July 

- - lie  left  383  acres  of  land  for  this 

endowment,  ’llie  Loroiiusswiiti>  iij 

' Education,  XS09, 
&c. 

Public  instruedon,  id  llieir  Sec^ 
Report,  state  the  ineome  of  this  school 
at  300 1.  pet  annuin.  and  the  iwmst 

been  suspended  for  several  «an>, 
thourrii  in  1824  the  Court  of  Cha» 

Calverntov.'n  - 

- - - 

1 0 0 

Sohool  - 

Robert  Burrowes  - 

■ • Pari..  Papers, 

eery  passed  a decree  lor  its  renvul- 

Ditio  ... 

91  16  - 

ditto  - . _ 

Sir  Riehd.  Levinge 

1824,  *xi.p.630. 
- - Reports  on 

• ' 

Education,  1809, 

CardifTstovin  - 

Donadea 

Kill 

20  - - 

2 0 0 

ditto  • - - . 

ditto  .... 

Lord  Mayo  - 
Sir  Gerald  Aylmer- 

- - id. 

In  foree. 

*• 

ditto  • . - _ 

Rev.  Daniel  Nolan 

Will.6Aug.1814, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 

““ 

Killcullen 

C - - 

ditto  .... 

. - He  left  lOO  f.  priflcipa!  monej 

Lyons  - 

6 - - 

ditto  .... 

roughs. 

Rev.  Daniel  Nolan 

pers.l824,xxi.620. 
Will,  6 Aug.  1814, 

this  object. 

Maynootli 

20  - - 

■ - 

ditto  - 

DukeofLeinster  - 

in  Prerog.  Office. 

. . This-  may  be  vohm^.ry.  8« 
Schools  Returns,  Pari.  Papers,  1S3I>- 

Farocliial  Clerical 

43  - - 

. 

Parish  schools 

.27,  zii.  026.  . ,i, 

. . Same  obaervaflon  as  at 

Endowments  as  bc- 
ibre. 

"County  Anthim. 
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COUN'TY  OF  KILDARE — contmued. 
Cmniiiis  GESBHAi.t.v ; I I 


COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY: 


Scnooi. oxEbasmcts  Smith's  Founiiation: 

,-san  - - -I  20--I-  -1-  - ditto. 


VVill,lMar.I8ia  

in  Pro-  --Mo  loft  250  I.  princip.al  money  for 
lOgative  Office,  this  oliject;  wliiie  it  is  observnOlc  tlisit 
Dublin.  the  llcport  of  the  Conimissioiu.Ts  of 

Public  Instruction  states  the  endow- 
ment in  force,  as  far  as  ragtttds  edu- 
cation, to  l)c  (i  f.  0 }.  per  annum. 

- - id.  • - • - IIu  left  60 1.  for  liiis  pui’puse. 


- • Tlii.s  annuity  is  the  legal  inlerest 
of  tlie  bequests. 


.-Will  in  Pre- 
rogative Office, 
Dublin. 


- - Will,  1713. 
I RcportsofCliarity 


* --Weaving-scliool  for  Pro- 
testant boys. 

- Protestant  scbools  - 


- - 111  force,  according  to  tlie  Second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction. 

• - Charged  on  his  estates.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  precediog  be- 
quest siiould  be  included  in  this,  of 
which  the  Report  alluded  to,  Uotvcver, 
takes  uo  notice. 


- • Deedofl8I8. 
See  Rcjiorls  of 
the  Commission- 
ers of  Municipal 
Corporations. 


Marcli  1084.  Re- 
ports on  I^duca- 


--W'ill,22Mar. 
1825,  in  Prerog. 


- - Sec  Reports  of  tlie  Commissioners 
on  Education,  180!),  &c.  p.  17. 

I - - And  Mr.  Evans  further  bequeathed 

I 600 1.  per  annum,  to  maintain  20  Pro- 
testant orphans,  if  his  estates  should 
be  sufficient.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
'however,  that  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion states  the  schools  here  alluded 
to  as  endowed  by  Mr.  Evans  only  to 
the  extent  of  100 1.  per  annum. 

- - 'J'liis  endowment  was  charged  on 
lands  and  tidies,  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing tlie  master  being  reserved  to  the 
donor.  On  the  nttaiiidet  of  the  duke, 
this  patronage,  having  vested  in  the 
Crown,  was  granted  to  the  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  "I’liis  cstn- 
blisliment  lias  been  further  supported 
by  ParliaiHcntiiry  grants  to  the  amount 
of  upwartls  of  5,0011 1. 

- - lie  bequeathed  500 1.  in  the  4 per 
cents,  for  tlib  charity. 


Parochial  clerical  en-  gy 

dowments  as  be- 


I 23  0 0 I - - l2xclusive  of  certain  revenues,  at  present  unascertained,  but  referable  to  tiic  city  of  Kilkenny. 


KING’S  COUNTY: 

School  OfRoyai.  FouNDATiotr: 
Banaglitr  - - I . . . l2f 


- - The  master  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Of 
this  land  the  Reports  on  Education, 
1808,  &c.  represent  70  acres  as  lost 
by  encroachment  or  fraud,  while  the 
Reports  of  the  Comraissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  state  the  present  total 
contents  as  3G0  or  400  acres. 


2 0 0 Protestant  school 


- - Reports  of 
Charter  Sciiools, 
1750. 


Eoucatick  Obneoally  ; 


- - I.  cannot  at  present  discover  my 
authority  for  this  asserdon,  but  1 am 
confident  the  endowment  is  not  cti- 
.joyed. 

(wKiiimcd) 
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KING'S  COUNTY— continued, 
EutrCATiON  GENEnAHY— continued. 


3 - - - - Quaker's  provincial  school  .foseph  Inman  - Will,  3 Jan.  laOO  - - He  Infumi  • • , 

34  5 C 100  School  ....  Eurl  of  Oulwiiy  - - - llcportsof  the  - - Endowerin 

Cijinmissioncrsof 


Favochial  clerical  53  - - 
endowments  us 
before. 


Cijinmissioncrsof 
Municipal  Cor. 
purations. 


COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM;  I 
School  on  Eiusuos  SNtrii’s  Found^teon  : 

Anna  - - - I 20  - - I - - I Protestant  school 


- - Second  Report 
of  tile  Commis- 
sioners of  Public 
Instruction. 


I Eail  of  Mountrath  j Reports  on  Edu-  I 
cation,  1809,  &c. 


COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK: 
Diocesan  School  ; I 

Limerick  - - I 150  - - I - 


- - Second  Report  - - I was  not  aware  erf  this  eodoffmecl 
of  tlie  Commis-  when  1 gave  my  evidence  before  the 
siuners  of  Public  Committee,  and  believeithaskeDbut 
Insti'uction.  recently  established. 


Limerick  county  ge-  I 280 
nerally. 


j ProtesUni  schools  • . Chidiey  Coote 


10  0.  - ditto  - - . Robert  Oliver 


•- Will, 1704.  See  • - He  left  lands  for  this  purpose,  the 
I'cpotts  on  Edu-  rental  of  which  was  as  here  stated  b 
cation,  1809,  &c.  1809. 


Kilmallock 

Shannon-grove 

Ditto 


10  0 - - ditto  ...  Corporation  - 

10  0 - - ditto  ...  William  Bury 

2 0 0 Protestant  infant  school  - ditto 


. - Reports  of 
CliarCer  Schools, 
1759. 


EdCCATION  GtNEnALLY  : 

Kilcornan  - - I 24  ■ 


- Roman-catholic  poor  scliool  Charles  Hartney 

- poor  schools  ...  William  Lcamy 


- - Will,  1820,  in 
Prerog.  O/Kce. 
Will  - - 


- . Parochial  male  and  fe-  Mrs.  H.  A’illiere 
male  schools. 

Charity  blue  school  ...... 


- - Reports  of  the  ' 
Comniissionenun  . 
Municipal  Cor-  . 
pnrations. 

- - Will  in  Pre- 
rogative Office. 
Will,  3Aiig.l819 


. . He  bequeathed  13,0001,  for  this 
purpose.  See  Parliamentajy  Papes, 
1824,  vol.  rtsi.  p.  467. 


. - He  recently  bequeathed  pi^ipal 
monies  for  this  and  otiier  chandes. 

- • This  endowment  is  in  force. 


- - Roman-catholic  college,  Rev.  D.  Conway 
when  established. 

Cliarity  school  . . Xhe  Corporation 


- - Reports  of  the  

ComToissioner-s  on 
Municipal  Cor- 

Win,3^ept.l794.  - - He  bequeathed  4501.  principal 
money  for  this  oliject. 


Uncasterian  school  . John  F.  Thaeker  ■ 

i^emale  orphan  school  - Thomas  Westropp 
Protestant  free  school  . . . ditto  - . 

Roraan.catholic  poor  school  Rev.  1).  Conway  ■ 
Charity  school  - . Rev.  Mr.  Moore  • 


- - Reports  of  I 

Charity  Schools,  I 
1730.  I 

Will,  6 Oct.  1815  I 
Will,28Dec.l821  ' 

- ■ id.  - 

Will,  3 Sept.  1794 
Will  - - ; 


-He  left  1001.  for  its  nse. 
. - ditto. 

. . ditto. 


- - St.  Michael’s  and  St. 
Munchin’s  free  schools. 


Will,  3 Sept.  1704  - - - 

Will  . - ..  He  gave  the  interest  of  60 

ever,  besides  odier  contributions. 

- - Second  R,eport 
of  tlie  Commis- 
sioners of  Public 

P«,-  - - He  teq.e.toJ  1»»‘' 
rogfttive  Office,  money  for  its  use. 

Dublin..  ^ ^ ^ observation  as  at  “ CocK« 

I Antrim.” 
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LOC.ALITIES. 

Annua! 

INCOME. 

Acreablc 

Pos- 

DEFINED  OBJECT. 

GRANTOR. 

EVIDENCE 

tiicreof. 

COUNTY 

CnAIUTIES  Geni 
Dmerick 

Diiio  - 
DiUo  • 

OF  LIMERIC 

£.  s.  tl. 
405  - - 

24  - - 
52  - - 

K — con(i) 



Mrs.  Banks  • 

Alice  Craven 
Miles  Jackson 

-■Will.  SeePar- 
liamcutaiy  Papers, 
1824,v.  xxi.p.40-4. 
--Will,  See  id., 
p.  4C8. 

--Will.  Seeid,, 
p.468. 

Total  - - 2,355 


OBSEIIVATION.S. 


■ - Slie  bcqueartied  C,7C4  L principal 
money  lo  trustees  to  lay  out  lor  chan- 
calile  nar|>oses,  at  tlieir  discretion. 

- - Of  tins  bequest  20  I.  is  annnally 
paid  to  a Kcliool  in  Liioerick, 

- • la  force. 


- - Exclusive  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Clarke’s  bctiuesfa  for  apprenticing  Protestant  children. 


COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY: 
Diocesan  School; 
londonderry  - 

i 

150  - 


Diito  - 
Diito  - 


Diito 


10 


Crarteb  Schools  : 
Ealljkelly  - 

Schools  on  Euasmus  S 


40  0 0 
22  0 0 


Sdiool 

ditto 

ditto 


AgheitOD 

(IcHilier 

•Disaacbosc  • 
FioghaataJe  • 

Agbsrton 

XiDonen 


Parochial  elericai 
eodoivmcDts,  as 


30 


CuAnintj  Ginrhali 
LamlooJerry  - 


Protesbint  school 
- - ditto 


- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- . ditto 

• - ditto 

- • clitlu 

- - ditto 


Scliool  - 
ditto  - 
ditto 


- - Boys’  Bchool,  witliout 
religious  distinction. 


- • Irish  Society  and 
London  companies, 

- - Bishop  of  Derry 
and  Ills  clergy. 

— 

The  corporation. 

Earl  of  Tyrone 

Reports  of  Char  ter 
Schools,  1750. 

William  Richardson 

Id.  1738. 

John  Croninc 

Earl  of  Abercorn  - 

- - Reports  on 
Schools,  1788. 

Mr.  Chyle  - 

- - Second  Re- 
port of  Commi.s- 
sioners  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Mr.  Hugh  Rainey  • 

Will,  1707 

John  Mitcliclbourne 

Will 

- • Ho  bequeatlied  3001.  principal 
money.  The  will  has  been  litigated. 

Exclusive  of  sorao  revenues,  at  present  unascertaiaed*  nttaching  to  the  localities  of  Coleraine,  London- 
derry, Maglicmfelt  and  MufT, 


This  may  be  voluntary. 


Reputed  value  of  tlie  ground  attached. 


Endowed  about  a ceatuiy  since. 

. - These  lands  were  subjected  t 


In  full  operation. 

• • ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- • ditto. 

• - ditto. 


- - I cannot  at  present  ascertain 
wlictlier  tills  annuity  is  voluntary, 

- - Endowed  in  106C. 


• - 1 cannot  at  present  a.sccrtnin  when 
the  rental  of  this  endowment  was  so 
calculated. 

- - Same  observation  as  at  the 
“ County  Anthim.” 


COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD: 

Schools  on  EnASuus  Smith’s  Foundation  ; 


Hillishee 

Templeoichael 


Education  Gsheuaii,y: 

Clonquish 

St  Johasto^Q 
EiUoe  . 


Jf“plemiciiael 

Oitio  . 


Total  - f.  | 

C30.  * 


School  - 
ditto  - 
Female  school 


National  school 
Prutestaut  day  school 
Parish  schools 


Rev.  M.  O'Beirno  • 
Mr.  Edgeworth 


- - Second  Report 
of  the  Commis* 
siouers  of  Public 
Instruction. 


Reports  on  F.duca- 
tion,  1800.&C. 

- • Second  Report 
of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public 
Instruction. 

Will 

Will  - - 


- - Tins  is  the  annual  amount  of  an 
endovrment.  In  full  operation. 

- - This  endowment  is  not,  I appre- 
hend, in  operation. 


In  operation. 

- ditto. 

- - Same  observation 
" County  Antium.” 


• - Exclusive  of  some  revenues,  at  present  unascertwned,  but  referring  to  the  town  of  I,.ongrord.. 

4A3 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  (1835)  FROM  THE 


COUNTY  OF  LOUTH : 

ClIAnxSIl  ScHQOI.S. 


- - - Proiestant  schools 

- 10  0 0 - - ditto 

- ...  ditto  - 


Scuooi.s  OK  Etl.lSMOS  SsilTTl’s  FoDKUATlOK  : 

Ardee  - - -|  S2--I-  -(  Protestant  schools 


Education  Cbneuam 
Ardee  - I . 


10  0 English  school 


- Apprenticing  freemen', 
children. 

Schools  - 


Parochial  school 
- - Classical  school  for  tlie 
sons  of  freemen. 

Ditto  - . . - 


Parochial  clerical  I lt»8 
endowments,  as 
before.  I 


Total  - - £.  1,053  0 11  12  0 0 


COUNTY  OF  MAYO. 
CifAnTEii  Schools  : 

Ballinrobe  - 


Minola  - - . j . 

Schools  on  Erasmus  Smith’s 


34  0 0 Protestant  school 

10  0 0 - - ditto 


EdCCATIOS  CENEttAI.LT  : 

Burrisboole  • • I 30 


Ditto  . - . . . 

Parochial  clerical  60 
endowments,  as 


GRANTOR. 

EVIDENCE 

thereol'. 

Mr.  Simpson 

- - llejwrts  of 
Charter  Schools, 
1737. 

Dean  Stuart 

Will,  177-1 

- - Second  Report 
of  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruo 

. 

- - id.  - - 

- - id.  . 

- - id.  - 

- • id.  - 

Reports  on  Educa- 
tion, 1809,  Ac. 

- - Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
dean  of  Ferns. 

‘ 

Mrs,  Browne 

- 

llie-corporatioa 

- 

- - ditto  - 

Reports  on  Educa- 
tion, 1809,  &c. 

Lord  Roden 

James  Cuff  - 

- - Reports  of 
Cliartcr  Schools, 
1759. 

Sir  Jolm  Browne  - 

- - id.  - 

Rev.  Mr.  Vesey  - 

Will  - - 

Lord  Lucan  - 

; Reports  l5n  Educa- 
tion, 1809,  &c. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  - 

Report  onSchools, 
1788. 

Dr.  Valentine 

Reports  on  Educa- 
tion, 1809,  &c. 

Bishop  ot  .Kiliola  ~ 

- - id. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


;•  - See  the  observation  at " !\ilis..»i.- 


Tills  bequest  is  in  foiee. 


--This  b a receat  beqatsUflML 

lirand  Canal  stock  for  this  object. 

- - In  fill!  operation. 


- - This  annuity  was  granted  by  lie 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lmd  Kodai. 
in  consideration  of  the  corporatioa  d 
Dundalk  giving  him  a large  portii: 
ofthe  coromons,  theretofore  appertais- 
bg  to  the  town. 

- ' Same  observation  as  at  lU 
*'  Counts-  ANraiu.” 


COO  1.  for  building  and  supporting  lbs 
school. 

- - He  gave  200 1.  for  this  pipo^^- 


. Same  observation  as  i 
' COUKTX  Antbiw.” 


CuABiriES  OENEnALLY  : 
Hollymoiint  - . C - 

Total  ■ 248  10 


■ ■ - - . I Mrs.M.  Ladovize  - j Will,  1806.  j ~ . 

5 2 0 • - Exclusive,  of  some. revenues,  at  present  uijascertained,  but  attaching  to  the  localises  of  Castlebar,  }■ 

mount,  Kjlcommon  and  Newpoit-Pratt. 


2.  0 0 Protestant  school  • 


im  - - -I  50--  800  - 

Ito  - - - j - - - 13  0 0 - 

Schools  on  En.issa's.  Smith’s  Fdusbation  : 


Bisliop  of  Meath  - 

Reports  ofCharter 
Schools,  1769. 

Lord  Momington  - 

- - id.  - 

Corporation  of  Trim 

- - id.  - 

c. 

- - ; 

This  establishment  has  gone  to 
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lOCAlITIES. 


COUNTY  OF  MliATlI— oKtiimed. 

EDCCiTWS 


iribraccan 
Aihtioy  • 


Clotu^ 
powili  - 


rjiM  • 


CoanlyWeatii,  gene- 

iienlly. 

Pirochial  Clerical 
Endomaents,  as 
befurc. 


CsiaiTiES  Gexbua: 
lUddeutoira 


U.oman*catllolic  acliool 
- - Apprenticing  Frotestnnt 
|ciiil(lron  to  I’roiestant  masteps. 
Parlsli  sciiuuls 


COUNTY  OF  MONAOIIAN: 
Education  G£Ne»ai.i.y  : 


Castlcbam 
Doaa|^ 
Moaaghan  - 


TyballoD 
Uhla  . 

Total  - - 


QUEEN’S  COUNTY : 

‘EbUCATJON  GENEIlAtLY  : 
Eallyroao 


Monttnellick 
Kuo  . 
Ditio  . 

Ditto  - 


Ditto  . 

PsTocMai  Clerical 
Mdawinents,  as 
aerwe. 


CHARmtj.  G8NEnAI.*.Y  ; 

CasGanaAef. 


Total  . . f. 

630. 


DEFINED  OBJECT. 


Free  sclioals  . - . 

- - Apprenticing  Protestant 
cliiUlfcn. 

Parish  school  - . . 

• - Suppuiting  widows  and 
orphans,  as  also  a Sunday 
si'liool. 

Suhool  - - - - 


Rev.  Mr.  Uraniga 
parish  priest. 
John  Tamly  - 


Rev.  Mr.  Russel  - 
Alderman  Picstoir  - 


;.Will,17Uee.l8ia, 

Prerog.  OlKcc. 


Rev.  William  Tew 
Lord  Gcmianston-- 


- - Deed  of  1770, 
Reports  on  Edu- 


- - Will,  1830,  ir 
Prerog.  Office. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


- - In  present  operadon. 


- - In  present  operation. 

- • He  also  herpieathed  the  castle  anJ 
offices  of  Dowlh  for  this  establish- 

- - This  endowment  was  in  operation 
in  1820,  and  I presume  continues  so 
to  Ik. 

- - lie  granted  estates,  which  ivete 
rented,  in  1800,  at  1,405  i.  15s.  per 
annum,  for  the  support  of  this  school, 
ahdofoneatBaliyroan,  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  to  Avhicti  latter  connty  the 
balance  is  assigned.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
states  die  total  lental  for  these  schools 
us  but  000 1.  per  annum. 


--This  endowment  is  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  property  bequeatiiea  was 
reputed,  in  182-1,  to  be  20,000  /. 

- - This  bequest  is  i 


• - He  led  250 1.  for  its  use. 
■ - An  ancient  eddowment. 


• - Exclusive  of  some  revenues,  at  present  unascertained,  but  attacliiug  to  the  localities  of  Droglieda ; 
Mr.  lUlplisoii’s  bequest  to  Kells,  Mr.  Benson’s  to  StamuIIen,  Sir  John  Rawilon's  to  Ratliinolyon, 
JD,  Koogii’s  scliools  at  Ratoatli,  and  die- Diocesan  school  at  I'rim. 


Grammar  school 


Day  school'  • 
T’ooi'  school  - 
Classical  school 


Day  Bchools 


Quaker's  provincial  school 

- - - ditto 

- - - ditto 

- - - ditto 


- - - ditto 
Parish  schools 


William  Cairncs  - 
Rev. Win. Maxwell 
Captain  Richardson 


Alderman  Preston 


Mrs.. Dawson 
Jolin'Dawson  Ctsaies 
William  Corlett  - 
Margery  Vernor 


&c.  I 

id.  - 
|Wm,25Mar.l818.' 
- - Second  Report 
of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public 
Instruction. 

Will 

]Will,25Mar.l8l8. 
- Reports  on 
Education,  1809, 

&LC, 


- - Left  by  will  in  1768. 
In  full  operation. 


Will,  about  1S12. 
iWilUTMat.  1796. 
Will,  about  1819 
- - Will,  25  Aug. 
1834,  in  Pref<^. 
Office,  Dublin. 
Wi!l,13Mai".1802' 

Will,  about  1814 


- - He  gr.mtedestafosby  deed  of  1666, 
as  mentioned  at  “ Navan,”  in  the 
County  Meatji  tabic.  The  Second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction  slates  but-  55  f.  7».  8d. 
allocated  to  this  cstablishmenli 


- - She  left  50  1.  to  trustees  fur  this 
object. 

--She  bequeathed  lOfH.  for  its  use. 

- - Same  observation  - as  at  the' 
“ County  Aktuim.” 


--The  test.Tlor  charged  this  annuity 
flndfe  iSndiof  CaslIemafkeU 


j.  - Exclusivo  of  some  revenue.?,  at  present  unascertained,  but  nttacliing  to  the  free  schools  at  Fortarlingtou, 
Lady  LancBlmrough’s  diarity  scliool  at  Abbey-Loix,  Woodbrock  school,  &e. 
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localities.  Income. 


AVKTTTiT  Acreabic 

Zf-  OBJECT.  GEANTOE.  OBSEEVAT.ONS. 


COUNTY  uF  TIPPEEARY — co?itiiiu«rf, 

CfliRTEB  Schools— cmitbiKcd.  j j 


Fethard 

21  - - 

Ditto  - 

42  0 0 

Newport 

20  0 0 

Schools  on  Eiiasmus  Smith’ 

FoUNOAt 

Cahir  • 
Killcooley-  • 
Jloyalline 
Templemore  • 

Tipperary  - 

34  - - 
20  - - 
20  - - 
20  - - 
00  - - 

EOCCATION  GsNERAI.LY: 

Ballingarty  - 

2 0 0 

Ballinlemplc  - 
Ballymicky  • 

0 - - 

fl  - - 

Ballynure  ■ •] 

Dooce  - - * ! 

Duaoiiill  • -| 

Temph-oueicre  -J 

Canid  • 

0 - - 
03  - - 

Clonmell 

700  - - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 
Ditto  • 

Ditto  ... 

Fethard 

Ditto  - 

H - - 

7 - - 

3 - - 

10  - - 

10  - - 

Littleton 
Mogorbane  • 
Ihutlts  • 

.33  J1  9 

2 0 0 
12  0 

Parochial  Clerical 
Endoirmeots.as  be- 
Ine. 

149  - - 

Charities  Gen 

HALLV; 

County  Tipprary  . 

28  - - 

Total  . . £. 

1,'ior  11  9 

n-1  0 

COUNTY  OF  TYRONi 

Rev.  Morgan  Nickey  . - Reporls  of  - - He  bequeathed  400  1.  for  its  i 
Cliarlar  Schools,  It  was  esublished  in  17S0. 

17.W. 

- - Corporation  of  . . ij.  __ 

Fetliavd. 

LordJucelyn  - . - id.  - - This  land  was  subjected  to  asm 


In  full  operation. 

• • ditto. 

• ■ ditto. 

• - ditto. 

• - ditto. 


Rev.  Moi-gan  Nickey  . 
j Lady  Cole  • - j - 


Protestant  school 
Free  school 


School  - - - 

Ciiarity  scliool 
Orphan  school 
School  - 

PiulcitaDt  free  school 
I’arish  school  • 


- - This  endowment  took  place  im 
I 1724,  and  is  in  operation. 


f-  ■ Report  of) 

Rev.  J.  Doherty  - •,  Charitydchools,  ■ He  left  100  i.  for  this  object. 
1.1721.  J 

Countess  of  Tyrone  Id.  1730  - - •- Sho  bequeathed  1,0.36 1,  i 


Mrs.  Pomeroy  - Will,  1707 

Dr.  Ladynian  - Will 

Ro.'ianna  Carrigon-  Will,  1824 
Anno  Cooke-  - Will 

Mr.  Oarton.  — 

llcv.  Morgan  Nickey  - • Reports 


Id.  1730  - • •' She  bequeathed  1,0.361.  to  be  laid 

out  at  interest  lor  this  purpose. 

• - Reports  on  • - Tliis  endowment  took  place  in 
Education,  1800,  1085,  when  400  acres  were  left  for  its 

Ac. ; and  Rc-  accomplishment,  the  rental  of  which 
ports  of  Commis-  has  been  so  estimated, 
sioners  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations. 

Will,  1707  - In  full  operation. 

Will  - ....  ditto. 


In  full  operation. 

••  • ditto. 

She  bequeathed  SOI.  for  its  use. 
In  full  operation. 


- • Reports  on  - • lie  left  2001.  to  be  laid  out  a 
Education,  1809,  5 per  cent,  interest  for  this  purpose. 


Mr.  Jacob  ... 

- - Dr.  Bray,  R.  C.  - - Second  Report 
Archbishop  of  Ca-  of  the  Commis- 
slicl.  sioners  of  Public 


- - - - I Robertl.owc  * " ‘ P<tp!rs,  - • This  bequest  was,  however,  liti- 

1824,  vul.zxi.  p.  I gated  at  the  time  of  this  Report. 

I I 4G6.  I 

• - Exclusive  of  some  revenues,  at  present  unascertained,  but  referable  toTeraplenote,  Mr.  Wright’s  schools 
tt  Cashel,  Colonel  Fcnncfathcr's  at  St.  Johnstown,  Ac. 


School  op  Rov.il  Foi 
Dungannon  - . j . 


LnASTsa  Schools; 
Ardboe  - . . 1 . 


- 1600  0 0 Free  school 


L 0 0 Protestant  school 
too  - . ditto  - 


Stewart  Blacker  - - . Reports  of 

Charter  Schools, 
1738. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vincent  - Id.  1759  - 


- - Roporta  on  • • This  statement  is  according  t* 
Education,  1809,  English  admeasurement,  and  a great 
Ac.  proportion  of  the  total  is,  I believe, 

bog.  In  1810  it  was  leased,  as  far  as 
my  notes  state,  for  21  years,  to  the 
son  of  the  master  of  the  school,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  7961.  12  s. 


- - ditto 

- - - ditto 

• • . ditto 

. - - ditto 

- - - ditto 

- . . ditto 


j Bishop  Leslie 

4 “ 


I - - Repoits  on  j • - This  bequest  lias  never  been  acted 
Education,  1609,  upon. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  (1835)  FROM  THE 


DEFINED  OBJECT. 


COUNTY  OF  TYUONE— 
Education  GcvERALtY— cffiitinuei. 


Parocliial  Cleiical 
Endowments,  as  be- 
fore. 


CuAitiTiES  Genera 
Tyrone  - - - j 30  - - 


COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD: 

CkaBTCB  i^CHOOLS: 


Scliool  - 
Boy’s  school 


Eilloteran 

20  0 0 

Waterford 

6 - 

- - 

SettOOL  ON  Era 

suvs  SsiiTu’s 

Foundat 

Tallow  - 

20  - - 

1 

Education  Genurally  : 

Affane  - 

20  - - 

Duncanaon  - 

10  - - 

. 

Dangarvan 

CO  - - 

Listnore  - . . 

30  - ~ 

0 2 0 

Newtown 

12  - - 

Ditto  - 

16  - - 

Stradbally 

30  - - 

Tramore 

10  - - 

Ditto  - 

Walerford 

2,547  3 3 

- 

Ditto  . 

100  - - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . . - 

00  - - 

- - 

Ditto  ... 

Ditto  ... 

60  - - 

. 

Ditto  ... 

10  - - 

- - 

Ditto  - 

15  - - 

. . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

6 - - 

Ditto  ... 

6 - - 

- . 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  > 

3 - - 

- 

Ditto  - 

2 1^  6 

- 

Youghal 

60  - - 

Paj-ochial  Clerical 

Endowmeuts,  as 

before. 

Chabities  Ges 

rally: 

Waterford 

600  - > 

- - 

Ditto 

420  - - 

Ditto  - 

300  - - 

- 

Ditto  ... 

156  - - 

- 

Total  - - 

4,643  5 9 

26  2 0 

Protesumt  school 
- • ditto 


- - ditto 

- - ditto 

- . ditto 

- - ditto 

- - ditto 

To  purchase  sdiool-books 
City  male  ftee-school 


Corporation  Scliool  - 
Female  school 
FenuUe  blue  school  - 


Protestant  school  fur  girls 
A grammat  school  - 


Apprenticing  poor  boys 
Corporation  school  • 


Sunday  school - 
Protestant  orphan  school 


- - ditto  • 


School  of  industry  - 
Sunday  school 


Joseph  GofF  - 


Rov.  Wm.  Burke 


Lord  Fortescue 


Mr.  Mayner 
Piers  Barron 


Earl  of  Cork- 
John  Pirn 
■William  Ilarvcy 
Piers  Barron 
Mrs.  Quin  - 
Patrick  Meany 
Bisliop  Foy  - 


Bishop  Milles 
John  Mason  - 
Mr.Alcock  - 


Mrs.  Mary  Mason. 
The  Corporation  - 


Bishop  Foy  • 


Mrs.  Marg.  White  • 
Alderman  Morgan 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Fell  - 


Mrs.Alcock  - 
Miss  Alice  Quin 


Uiitli  Paul  - 
Earl  of  Cork. 


James  Fanning 
Mrs.  Mary  Power. 


Bishop  Chenevix 


--Will  inPrerog. 
OfSce,  Dublin. 


Will,  24  Sep.  1818 


- - Reports  of 
Charter  Schools, 
1759. 

- - Second  Re- 
port of  the  Com- 
missionersofPub. 
lie  Instruction. 


- - id.  - 
Will  in  1811. 
Will, 30  Dee.  1807 
id. 


Will. 

Will,  2 Sept.  1816. 

- - Reports  on 
Education,  1809, 
&c. 

- • id. 

Will  in  1738  - 

■ - Will  in  1784. 
Reports  on  Edu- 
cation, 1809,  &c. 

- • Reports  on 
schools,  1788. 

- - Report  of 
Chari^  Schools, 
1731. 

- - Reports  on 
Education,  1809, 
&c. 

Will,  7 Nov.  1811 
Will, 20  Nov.1820, 
in  Prerog.  Ofllee. 
Will.  6 Nov.  1828, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 
Will  in  1790. 
Will,  3 May  1796, 
in  Prerog.  Office. 
Will,  28  July  1810, 
Prerog.  6ffice, 


- - Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of 
Muaicipal  Corpo- 
rations. 


- - Exclumve  of  some  revenues,  at  present  unascertained,  but  referable 
and  some  attachtne  ‘tie  locality  of  Youghal. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


- - He  left  400 1,  i 
this  purpose. 


* P«r  cents,  for 


- - This  endowment  was  charged  udoc 
lands  in  the  county  Tippermy.  “ 

- ■ Same  observadoa  as'’  ar  it. 
“ County  AuTaiu.” 


- - He  bequeathed  600 1.  priMiM] 
money  for  this  puq»se,  ^ 


- - Sb  endowed  in  1744, 


- - ditto. 

- • ditto. 

- - Such  is  the  endowment  reported 
by  the  Commissioners  of  1S26.  Those 
of  1835  state  it  as  bet  301.  per 
annum. 

In  full  force. 


• - Tills  was  the  rental  of  its  1,400 
acres  in  1812.  The  ebarity  is  regu- 
lated by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  1 Geo. 
2,  c.  1.  Private. 


In  full  operation. 


An  exhibition  in  Trinity  College. 


She  left  100  L for  its  use. 

He  left  loot,  forthis  purpose. 


She  made  a similar  bequest. 


. Same  observation  aa  at  the 
‘ County  Antium.” 


He  left  7,000 1.  for  ehaiitable  uses. 
--She  made  a similar  bequest 
6,0001.,  of  which  1,000 1.  was  i 
pended  in  buildings. 


to  Mr.  Spence’s  scliool  at  Bunganaa, 
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localities. 

Annual 

INCO-ME. 

Acreable 

Pos- 

sessions. 

COUNTY 

Jir  WESTaiE.ATH:  1 

Diocesan  School  ; 

£.  s.  d. 

A.  a.  i>. 

80  - - 

Cbabter  Setroo 

s: 

Kilkenny  West 

20  0 0 

1 

Education  Geneually; 

Castletown.  Kinde- 

2 0 0 

iao. 

Christchurch  - 

00  - - 

Faira  - 

3,102  5 0 

0 9 - 

. 

Mount  Temple 

18  - - 

Ditto 

Mullingar 

20  - - 

Parochial  Clerical  En- 

71  - - 

dowments,  as  be- 

foie. 

CllAIHTIES  Cuni 

nAI.T.V 

Mullingar 

GO  - - 

- 

County  Westmealh 

- - 

Total  - - £. 

3,450  14  0 

22  0 0 

COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD; 
CnARTEit  Schools  ; 

Csmolin 


Enniscoclliy 
New  Ross 


1 0 0 

2 0 0 


DEFINET)  OBJECT. 


l^rotcstaot  sdiool 


- - Partly  an  hosjHtal  and 
partly  a Protestant  scliool. 

Day  schools  ... 
Poor  seliools  - - - 

Ditto  - 

• - A Roinan-catiioiic  fe* 
male  poor  school. 

Parish  schools 


Andrew  Wilson  - 


Colonel  Monk 
Rev.  W.  Maxwell 
Robert  Temple 

KL'S.  Judith  Rush 


Mrs.  Judith  Rush 


--Second  Report 
of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public 
Instruction. 

- - Report  of 
Charter  Schools, 
1736. 


• •Soeonc!  Report 
of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public 
Instniction. 

- - Repoit  of 
Charity  Schools 
in  1721. 


Will 
Will,25Mar.lS19 
Will 


- - Exclusive  of  some  revemies,  at  present  unascertained,  but  referable 
Atlilonc,  and  to  Lord  Nctterville’s  at  liallymure. 


Protestant  scliool 
- - ditto  - 


Schools  on  Euabhits  Smitu’s  Foundation  : 
C2  - 


Kewtoivn  Bany 
Rossdroit 
Templeshamboe 
Wexford 


Education  Genehally  : 


Ditto  - 

Eaniscoithy  - 


Ditto  . 

Newtown  Barry 


Farochial  Clerical  En- 
aownients,  as  be- 
fore. 

630. 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto  - 
ditto  - 
Parish  schools 


Ear!  of  Angksea  - 
Earl  of  Portsmouth 


--Ro[)OrtofCliat-| 
ter  schools,  1733. 
--  Report  of  die 
Incorporated  So- 
ciety, 4(c.  IT.'ig. 

- - Reports  of 
Schools,  1788. 


John  Ivory  - 
George  CunniDghai 


Mrs.  Urith  Paul  - 


Mrs.  Urith  Paul  - 


--Will,  10  June 
1812,  in  Prerog, 
Office, 

- - Mason’s  Poro- 
chialSurvey,vol.i. 
p.  8S2. 

Deed,  1718 

- - Will  in  Pre- 
rogative Office. 

--Will.  28  July 
1810,  in  Prert^. 


--Will,  28  July 
1810,  in  Prerog. 
Office. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


'- -The  Commissioners,  however,  re- 
port that  this,  although  inicnded  as 
a free  school,  is  not  so. 


--This  land  was  Icasctl  to  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  ever,  at  a ircjtpcrcorn 


- • In  full  operation. 


- - I cannot  trace  this  locality  in  West- 
meath, but  the  authority  stales  it  so, 
that  it  was  founded  in  1713,  and  that 
the  cuduivment  mentiuned  was  made 
chargeable  on  impropriate  tithes. 

- - Mr.  Wilson  left  lands  for  these 
objects,  the  rental  of  which  was  in 
lSi>9  as  stated. 

• • la  full  operation. 

- - - ditto. 

- • lie  bc(|Uc.'Uhcd  400 1.  to  huild  ami 
endow  such  schools. 

• • Her  bequests  have  been  more  par> 
ticularly  alluded  to  in  luy  evidence. 

- - Same  observation  as  at  ” County 
Antkiu.” 


- - She  ber|iic.allicd  1,0001.  condition- 
ally for  geoerol  cbariublc  purposes, 
which  sum  Jtos  been  recovers  on 

- - This  appears  in  tire  case  of  the 
Commissioner's  of  Charitable  Dana- 
trous  against  Warren,  in  Chancery, 
17th  June  1829. 

to  Mr.  St,  George’s  proposed  school  at 


• - He  also  demisci  20  acres,  at 
a trifling  rent,  for  this  establislinrent. 


In  full  operation. 

- ditto. 

• ditto. 

• ditto. 

- ditto. 

- ditto. 


- - In  full  operation. 

- > This  may  be  a voluntary  allowance. 


- - In  full  operation. 

• - He  also  left  other  rcBiduary  pro- 
perty for  this  object,  dependent,  how- 
ever, on  contingencies. 


- - Same  oliservation  as  at  " Couktt 
ANTlilM.” 

(corrlinitcil) 
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LOCALITIES.  «l^NTOR.  OBSERVATIONS. 


COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD— continued. 
CiiAniTics  Generally  : I I 


chJmbl: 


offic^.  ■ of,vhicb®^r^riii^Sru^- 

„,,,  bankinl824. 


- - riiis  endo^vment  was  chareed  d, 
j *as.  Iw^ia 


Imh®'*'  ^ '‘“o’wwSS'iie 


result. 

- - He  left  S.aoOl.iD  JI 
for  this  object.  * 


11  2 0 - - Exclusive  of  some  revenues,  at  present  unascertained,  but  referable  to  the  locality  of  TintcTn  m.  r 

bequosttoWexford,  and  Mr.  J.  Fogarty's  to  New  Ross.  ^ *>ai«n.  Mr.  Gtogan's 


COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW: 

School  op  Royal  Founoation  : 


- - Reports  of  the  - - This  establishment  was  chartBri 
Commissioners  of  on  21st  August.  4 Chas.  1.  The  bads 
Education,  1800,  were  grantd  to  the  Corporadan  ofCa- 
rysfort  in  trust  for  the  schoolmaster 
1 1 is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  theSemad 
Report  of  the  Commissioaers  of  Public 
Instruction  the  net  aaoual  amount  of 
this  endowment  is  slated  as  but  15U 


- - This  bequest  was,  on  the  sop- 
pression  of  the  chatter  schools,  claimd 


Donations,  and  in  their  report  of  1S24 
I they  state  tlieir  having  then  recovered 


20  - - 20  0 0 I - - ditto 


120 1.  per  annum  thereof. 

- - This  annuity  was  charged  on  an 
estate  in  the  County  Dublin,  and  the 
school  established  m 1748. 


- 41  0 0 . . ditto 


Hon.  John  Temple  - - Report  of  In- 
corjjoratcd  So- 
ciety, 1737. 


EnuCATtOH  Obnerally: 
Aghold  - . . I - 


--Martfuisof Rock-  I 
ingham.  ! 


- - Endowed  thus  in  1717. 


- - Will,  17  Dee. 
182.5,  in  Prerog. 
Office. 


- - Marquis  of  j - - Reports  on 
I Downshire.  Education,  1809, 


- - Of  this  bequest  lOh  per  annuta 
was  directed  to  be  gjvea  to  clothe  uw 
poor.  The  testatrix  also  made  a n- 
milar  bequest  in  favour  of  a school  la 
the  County  Cork,  subject,  however.  W 
the  life  use  of  her  husband  in  the  lat- 
ter instance. 


I 176C;  I have,  however,  some  doubt 
whether  this  locality  is  in  the  County 


County  Wick]ow(no  20 
particular  locally 
named). 

Parochial  Clerical  Eu-  47 
dowraents,  as  be- 


- Poor  orphan  school 


Jeffry  Waldron  - - - Will,  about 
1823,  in  Prerog. 
Office. 


Wicklow.  , ,, 

- . This  land  adjoined  the  old  c^Ueof 
WicHow,  .»d  ™ 
lord-lieutenant  in  1746.  “ 
was  kept  there  ftx  three  subs^uent 

years,  but  I believe  none  since  1749- 


. . Same  observation  as  at " Cosct* 
A.VTSIM.” 


...  This  bequest  was  recovered  u 


Total  - - j 593 


^442~0~oj  ■ revenues,  at  present  unascertained  but  attaching  to  the  localities  of  Coolkennoo,  Carnrw 
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CHARITABLE  FUNDS  designed  for  Education  in  Ireland.,  of  a general  scope,  and  not 
(like  the  before-mentioned)  assignable  to  a Locality. 


Annual 

INCOME. 


L s.  d. 
4,39=  >6  - 


^■9,3' 


Dcririod 

OBJECT. 


- - Protestant 
schools. 


- - Charities  ge- 
nerally. 


- - Apprenticing 
poor  boys,  and 
sup[)orting  aged 
persons. 

- - Charities  ge- 
nerally. 


EVIDENCE 

tlicreof. 


OBSEKVATIONS. 


Reports  on  - - The  total  revenue  of  Eras- 
Education,  1 809,  mus  Smith’s  endowment  has 
&c.  been  stated  as  7,334/.  16  i. 

per  annum ; of  which,  about 
2,942/.  appears  to  be  applied  in  regular  salaries  to  localities, 
as  stated  in  the  foregoing  tables;  the  residue  is  therefore 
available  for  the  general  objects  of  education,  according  to 
his  plan.  The  number  of  acres  in  the  lands  allocated  for 
this  charity  is  7,593.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  all  its 
dependent  schools,  was  returned  as  10,990,  in  the  year 

1833- 

- - Incorporated  - - " * " "^^ds  appears  to  be  the  re- 

Society,  &c.  [ sidue  of  the  fixed  annual  in- 

I I come  of  this  body,  available 

for  education,  exclusive  of  the  specific  appropriations  of 
their  funds  cltasified  in  the  foregoing  tables.  The  Par- 
liamentary grants  to  their  establishments  have  heretofore 
considerably  exceeded  a million  of  money. 

- - Mr.  William  Will,  1834  - - - He  bequeathed  25,000/.  to 

Burke.  | | charities,  the  legal  interest  of 

which  would  give  the  annuity 
here  stated.  I cannot,  how- 
ever, set  down  how  much  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education. 

-- He  bequeathed  3,300/.,  in 
Government  3 J per  cents,  for 
these  objects. 

- - She  devised  the  sum  nf 
2,027/.  ^9^-  in  the  three 
per  cents,  for  the  purposes 
stated.  I cannot  here  assign 
how  mucli  of  this  total  may 
have  been  appropriated  to  edu- 
cation. 


- - Mr.  Hugh 
O’Neill. 


- - Miss  Diana 
Agar. 


- - Will,  1 Aug. 


- - Exclusive  of  very  large  bequests  by  Joseph  Power,  of  Newtown,  in  the 
County  Waterford,  in  1822 ; also,  exclusive  of  the  bequests  of  Mr.  Macan, 
formerly  of  Calcutta,  and  of  Sir  Gilbert  King,  the  precise  amount  of  which 
I cannot  at  present  state. 


639. 


4 B 3 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  (1835)  FROM  THE 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  of  CuAniTABLE  Fukds  designed  for 
Education  in  Ireland,  as  particularized  in  the  foregoing  Additional  Allowances  from 
Tables.  T National  Board,  as  returned 

__  *^35.  in  the  Second  Report 

of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Anndul  Acreable  Instruction,  but  here  classified 

COUNTIES.  INCOME.  POSSESSIONS.  by  Counties. 


Donegal  . . - 

Down  ... 
Dublin  County  - 
Dublin  City  (including! 

Trinity  College)  - j 
rermauagh 


Waterford 

Westmeath 

Wexford  ... 

!Vicklow  - 

General  Funds,  exclu-'i 
sive  of  the  above,  [ 
and  not  referable  to  f 
a locality  - -J  . 


Acreable  Possessions,! 
reduced  to  money  -J 

Total  of  the!  « 
Tables 


£. 

s. 

d. 

A. 

u. 

r. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

718 

5 

9 

60 

0 

0 

- 

955 

_ 

3,510 

15 

1 

5<J 

0 

0 

■ 

170 

_ 

- 

304 

4 

- 

- 

- 

311 

_ 

1,262 

— 

— 

56 

- 

218 

_ 

157 

- 

- 

2 

0 

• 

70 

_ 

_ 

4»577 

- 

- 

3,147 

0 

' 

748 

- 

- 

2,601 

_ 

- 

5.968 

0 

0 

178 

_ 

_ 

1,092 

2 

8J 

71 

0 

0 

- 

645 

- 

4,601 

6 

7 

1 

0 

0 

455 

- 

- 

29)913 

- 

• 

- 

- 

302 

- 

- 

979 

- 

- 

3,341 

0 

0 

- 

120 

- 

- 

>38 

- 

- 

101 

0 

0 

- 

90 

- 

- 

390 

_ 

_ 

26 

0 

0 

97 

- 

_ 

1,358  16 

7 

6i 

0 

0 

348 

- 

~ 

1.785 

_ 

23 

0 

0 

- 

181 

- 

- 

90 

5 

6 

488 

0 

0 

115 

- 

lA 

10 

_ 

- 

- 

112 

- 

- 

2,355 

7 

3 

5 

0 

0 

2i3 

- 

- 

1,549 

9 

2 

64 

0 

0 

225 

- 

- 

281 

_ 

60 

0 

0 

131 

- 

- 

1,0.53 

6 

11 

12 

0 

0 

“ 

303 

- 

- 

248 

2,252 

10 

14 

7 

46 

110 

0 

0 

0 

- 

• 

495 

260 

- 

- 

283 

15 

6 

- 

- 

- 

458 

- 

- 

789 

8 

10 

- 

- 

215 

- 

- 

2,129 

2 

C 

- 

“ 

- 

98 

- 

- 

457 

- 

- 

20 

0 

0 

- 

■ 

no 

- 

- 

1,467 

11 

114 

0 

0 

538 

- 

- 

508 

- 

1,603 

0 

0 

- 

- 

484 

- 

- 

4,^43 

26 

0 

- 

- 

152 

- 

- 

34511 

14 

6 

22 

0 

0 

- 

«9i 

" 

■* 

743 

13 

_ 

11 

0 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

593 

- 

442 

0 

0 

' 

14.936 

0 

£■  9,363 

- 

- 

9,389 

6 

- 

— 

' 



Of  the  annual 

value  of 

84)783  13  2-2  18,216/.  7«. 
i8,ai6  7 oi  periiapa  the 
' * smallest  caicula- 

— tion). 


48,  Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 
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K A M E 

ADMINISTRATION. 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

of 

SCH  OOL, 

EN  D C 

W M E N 

T. 

1 MASTERS  (Paid  by  tbe  Board.) 

— -- 

SITE. 

FoundeCioii. 

Rental. 

AppoiiiCmen 

Aniuial 

Year 

1 

■“7 

£.  s.  e 
400  - 

150  - 

' » 

Admaoii  - 
at  Armilgh,  Co 
Armagh. 

- - Endowed  by  naient 
Charles  1st,  with  the 
estate  of  Mountnorris, 
in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, containing  by 
survey  in  1883, 

1,514  1 3 

i 1,416  18  - 

Rev.  Dr.  Miller 
Ex.  F.T.  C.D 
Mr.  Mulligan 

--Appointe 
by  Ins  Grac 
the  Lord  Pri 
mate,  in  th 
year  1817. 

1830 

1831 

1832 
183.3 

1834 

1835 

11 

12 

11 

0 

10 

10 

ir 

14 

11 

9 

11 

20 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

33 

30 

26 

19 

26 

36 

' * Bciiio 

p»y  3s  gui. 
..boi.  ^ 

Rev.  Dr,  Bell 
L.  L.D. 

Tota 

00 

82 

20 

jies 

annum. 

Banaoher  • 

at  Banagher 
King’s  Countj. 

Carysfort 
at  Ratlidrum 
Co.  Wicklow. 

- • Endowed  by  King 
Charles  the  1st,  will 
an  estate  in  the  King's 
County,  containing^ 
survey  made  in  1817, 

300  I S 

V 260  5 5 

-- Appoints 
by  the  Lon 
Liculennnt.in 
th«yearl832 

200  - - 

1330 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

Total 

21 

24 

23 

20 

14 

15 

117 

13 

15 

13 

10 

12 

5 

j 08 

r 

34 

39 

36 

30 

26 

20 

185 

■ • Boari« 
P»y39(,i8i 
par  Hcma; 
«ay  scblan 
psySguineas 
per  anaam. 

- - Endowed  by  King 
Charles  the  1st,  witli 
lands  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  by  survey 
of  18JG, 

(Of  these  lands,  only 
about  82  acres  arable 

• - Appointer 

I.icuteiiniit,  in 
the  year  1832 

18.30 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

130 

47 

00 

103 

00 

!: 

all 

all 

all 

130 

47 

60 

103 

09 

Noclaije  - 

coarse  mountain,  &C.') 

500  0 1 

Rev.  W.  r.  Moore 
Mr.  8.  Lewis 

Total 

- 

445  1 aU 

445 

Tcavan,  Co' 

- • Eodoned  by  King 
Charles  1st,  with  lands 
in  tliecounly  of  Cavan, 
by  survey  in  181C, 

• • Appointed 
by  the  Lord 
I.iciUeiiaiit,  in 
theyuarl833 

200  - 

100  - _ 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1883 

1884 
1836 

6 

4 

6 

12 

18 

3 

5 

6 
10 
10 
16 

9 

12 

!0 

18 

31 

28 

■ - Boridsn 
pay  $4  pi. 

Bum ; dij 

scbolus  paj 
8 gniasispet 

--  Endowed  by  King 
Charles  the  1st,  with 
lands  in  the  county 
Tyrone,  conioiniiig 
by  survey  mudi;  in 
1833, 

Total 

48 

58 

2 

108 

at  Dungannon 
Co.  Tyrone. 

3.837  1 4 

I.-101  0 - 

Rov.  .1 . Darley  - 
Rev.  J.  A.  Wall 
Mr.  JUirke 
Mr.M'ClcIland  - 
Mr.  Moiialiaii  - 

--Appointed 
by  Ins  Giticc 
the  l.urclPri- 
iiiiitc,  in  the 
year  1831. 

400  - - 
100  - - 
40  - - 
30  - - 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

14 

50 

52 

54 

50 

58 

12 

IS 

18 

20 

24 

20 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

26 

73 

78 

82 

87 

91 

- - Boarden 
pay  15  pi- 

scltoiais  pa; 
lOgaiaeasper 

Es'KISKtnLSH 
at  Enniskillen, 
Co.  Fennanagli, 

- - Endowed  by  King 
Charles  1st,  with  lands 
in  the  county  Ferma- 
nagh, containing  by 
survey  made  in  1810, 

3,-135  3 14 

2,110  11  6 

Rev.  Dr.  O'Bcirue 
Rev.  C.  Weir  - 
Ml'.  J.  Stainci'  • 

- • Apjjoiniej 
by  the  I.AHd 
Lieutenant,  in 
the  year  1820. 

500  - - 
250  - - 
100  - - 

Total 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

284 

28 

27 

23 

13 

13 

14 

115 

10 

81 

30 

32 

36 

30 

38 

U. 
3d.s. 
4d.s. 
ld.s, 
Od.s. 
Cd.s. 
3 b. 
7d.s. 

437 

51 

62 

54 

51 

56 

00 

- - Boaidars 
pay  54  pi- 

scholars  pay 
6 guiueas  per 

lisb  aagbt 
forlpiaeas. 

- - Endowed  by  King 
Charles  1st,  with  land 
in  the  county  of  Done- 
gal, containing  by  sur- 
vey made  in  1810, 
(Almost  all  mounta 
are  tilled  as  mudt  as  th 

Total 

118 

184 

4 b. 
27d.s 

333 

at  Raphoe,  Co. 
Donegal. 

Rev.  J.  Irwin  - 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
1634 
1836 

45 

31 

31 

31 

29 

16 

. - Boaideis 
pay  30  pi- 

scholars  pay 
Ipioessper 

n ; the  arab 
y can  bear. 

e parts 

by  the  Lord 
l.ieutunaiiL.in 
the  year  1814. 

21 

22 

20 

10 

8 

0 

6 

8 

6 

3 

3 

S 

2 

2 

SCHOOLS  OP  PRIVATE  FOUNDATION  • 

Total 

13 

54 

16 

63 

at  Bandon,  Co. 
Cork. 

- - Endowed  by  the  1 • 

Earl  of  Cork  an^Bur-  j 
lington,  in  the  year 
ICIO,  with  a rent-  | 
charge  of  20 1.  per  annum  on  the 
estaleofihefounder.  Avolimtary  I 
addition  of  201,  per  annum  was  | 

Rev.  J.  Browne, 
L,  L.  D. 

--  Appointed 
by  his  Grace 
the  Diiica  of 
Devonshire, 
in  the  year 
1820. 

40  - - 

1830 

1631 

1832 

1633 

1634 
1836 

20 

24 

28 

22 

24 

25 

34 
30 

35 
34 
30 

36 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

01 

05 

68 

50 

63 

. - Boardas 
pay  40  pi- 

oeas  par  ta- 
num;  d*J 
scbolats  pay 
8 guineas  fts 

madeby  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  1 
who  built  a house  for  the  master. 

Total 

49 

04  1 

12 

05 

at  Eyrecourt, 
Co.  Galway. 

- - Endowed  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Banka, 
tvitb  the  interest  of 
7001.,  at  3 {pet  cent. 

Mr.  L.L.  Quinlan 

- - Appointed 
hy  the  trus- 
tees of  the 
Lord  Bishop 
of  Clonfert, 
now  of  Kil- 

28  15  7 

1830  ! 

1831  1 

1832  > 

1833  : 
1634  ; 
1835  { 

; 

21 

21 

20 

10 

10 

11 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

24 

24 

23 

12 

12 

13 

..  Dayscho- 

ais  P»7 

X!  anouD. 

'iLVSNNr  - 
at  Kilkenny,  Co. 
Kilkenny. 

year  1821. 

Total  1 

- 

93 

15 

08 

- Endowed  with  1401. 
per  aamira,  renwharge 
n the  estates  of  the 
lari  of  Ormond. 

lev.  Wra.  Baillie, 
L.L.D. 

-•Appointed 
by  the  Pro- 
vost fic  Board 
fTrinityCol- 
ege,  Dublin, 
Q the  year 

40  - - 
late  cur- 
rency. 

1630 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
1635 

30 

30 

so 

80 

30 

30 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

61 

51 

51 

61 

61 

61 

. . Boardss 

pay  40  goi- 

neas  per  snr 

nunii 

scholars  pay 
6 guineas  per 

anaum. 

1..U. 

Total  1 

80  1 

26 

' 

1 

1 
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c T 1 0 N 


• riismpson’s  ami 


Gough's, TTiomp- 
soo's,  fiorlinj’s,  Sc 
u arithmetic  used 
is  Kildare-street 
losihacion. 


• • The  treatise  in 
wfortheN'aiioaal 
wwls,  and  Vos- 
iK!  Ariiiunelic. 


Gaiji’j 


History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Navigation,  Book-koepiog,  &c. 


--Hebrew,  Ceogmnliy,  Pinnock’s  and  Goldsmith’s  History, 
Bnglisli,  Grecian,  lloman  Antiquities,  Scriptures,  Common 
Prayer,  ic-  itc. 


- - The  Holy  Scriptures,  Ixissons  selected  from  tlie  Old  and  New 
Testament,  Dublin  Readino-huok,  Goldsmith’s  Bnglisis  History, 
Dublin  Spelling-book,  Gouj^i's  Aiitlimetic,  Murray's  and  Lonnie’s 
English  Grammar,  Thompson’s  Geography  and  Atlas. 


- - Geography  (Greg’s  and  Goldsmith's),  Maps,  History,  Eng- 
land, Greece  and  Home,  with  the  use  of  a small  well-assorted 
library  after  ilie  hours  of  school-business. 


•Goldsmith's  and  Greg’s  Geography,  Murray's  English  Gram- 
mar, spelling,  English  history,  llible  and  Psalter,  reading, 
vrUiiig,  catechism,  and  tables. . 


History,  chronology,  geography,  &c.  &c. 


• • Bell’s  or  Lancaster's  system,  Bell's  Spelling-book,  cxtiacts  from 
Scripture,  Bible,  Dublin  Reading-books,  Enfield's  Speaker,  Elocu- 
tion, Murmy’s  English  Grammar,  Geography  (Shannan’s),  Guth- 
rie and  Keith  on  the  Globes.  'J'wo  10-inch  globes  in  the  school. 
Females  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  needle- 
work in  general,  plain  and  ornamental. 


- - Thompson’s  Geography  and  Atlas,  spelling,  English  grammar, 
history,  Jloman,  Grecian  and  English,  reading,  writing,  recita- 
tion, book-keeping,  religious  instruction,  the  Scriptures  and 
catechism. 


- - Mythology,  history,  Roman,  Grecian  and  English,  astronomy, 
writing,  general  history,  geography,  use  of  the  globes,  English 
grammar,  themes,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  book-keeping. 


- - Geography  (Murray’s  and  Sliarman’s),  with  Maps.  The 
College-course,  mercantile  course,  reading,  writing,  aritlimctic, 
English  grammar,  history,  Roman  and  English,  book-keeping, 
navigation,  catechism  and  Scriptures.  History  taught  as  recom- 
menoed  by  tho  Society  for  Discountenancing  'Vice.  Music, 
dancing  and  drawing  taught  at  the  price  ofmasters. 


- - From  9 o'clock 
till  3,  and  the 
boarders  have 
morning  andeven- 
ing  study  of  3 
hours. 


- From  7 o’clock 
till  9,  and  from 
half-pastlO  o’clock, 
till!. 


- - From  C o’clock 
till  9,  and  from  II 
o’clock  till  half- 
past 3. 


- - From  2 o'clock 
(ill  4,  and  from  6 
o'clock  till  half-  | 
past  8. 


- - In  the  year  1880, 4,000 1,  was 
advanced  by  Government  as  a 
loan  to  build  a school-house. 
240  {.  is  annually  repaid  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund  on  account 
of  such  advance. 


- • From  7 o'clock  - - From  C o'clock  | 
dll  9,  and  from  10  I till  half-past  8 . 
o'clock  till  3. 


'-From  7 o'clock 
dll  9,  and  from  10 
o’clock  dll  3. 


- - In  summer, 
from  7 o’clock  till 

and  from  10 
o’clock  till  3.  In 
Inter,  from  9 
'clock  till  3.  On 
Saturdays  in  eveiy 
season,  from  10 
o'clock  till  1. 

- - From  7 o’clock 
dll  3 ; one  hour 
for  hreakfust. 


• - An  hour  and  a 
half  preparing  for  | 


--From  7 o’clock 
till  9,  for  boardets  | 
only. 


“ ■ 402 
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APPENDIX  TO.llEPORT  (1835)  FROM  THE 


1 ^ jrDMINISTIl  ATION.  — 1 

of 

SCJIOOL, 

j ENDOWMENT. 

WA'jTEKS 

(Paid  by  tlie  Uoanl.) 

' SITE. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

• Rcniiil. 

Appoiutmoiit. 

Annual 

Tear. 

i 

DIOCESAN. 

.It  Aliillingar, 
Co.  Weitmeatli. 

:.5CaOOJ.S— cu«c'. 

£.  s.  d. 

liev.  M.  Eaton  - 

- Aiipoinicd 
liy  lira  Lord 
Idea  tenant, ill 
tile  year  JS31. 

C 5.  il. 
130  - - 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
183.1 

’I’otal 

a 

8 

17 

1» 

22 

00 

2 

5 

8 

1 

4 

1 20 

10 

23 

31 

|ll2 

■ ■ I'eardw 

i^yfiiNiiJji, 

b>  401,  M 

anauffij 

scliolars,  li 

Siineas 

anaain. 

Kilhohe,  Ha- 
I’liOB  and  Ci.0* 
oimit  at  Mona* 
tiiian,  Co.  Mo- 
nnglian. 

Rev.  T.  Mooney 

- • Appointed 
by  tliu  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in 
ilie  year  1823, 

130  - - 

1830 

18.31 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

4 

10 

lu 

13 

22 

23 

3 

3 

4 
0 

,25 

21 

16 

20 

35 

■ * Boatdai 
W 30l.p9 
annoB;  daj 
sciiolais,  41, 
per  anoiin. 

DnniiY  - i 

at  Lnndonderiy, 
Co.  Deny. 

llcv.  VV.  .Sniilli  - 

Total 

10 

93 

j 20 

|129 

-•  Appointed 
by  tlio  Lonl 
Disliop  of 
Derry,  in  llie 
year  183-1. 

100  - - 
laic  cur- 
roncy. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

54 

10 

n 

20 

15 

80 

43 

3b 

27 

21 

32 
SO 
■ 31 

1 

1 20 

101 

120 

74 

78 

67 

70 

- - Boailers 
pay  from  Jj 
giiinaas  toll 
gaiiKu 
aeDam ; da? 
scliolajs  flea 

Total 

101 

227 

172 

300 

pereDouLi, 

DH.ACii,atWiuk- 

low,  Co.  Wick- 

Uev.  J.  Corcoran 

- - Appointeil 
by  tlio  late 
.Arcllbishopof 
Diiblin.in  tlic 
year  1824. 

«2  (J  25 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
18.31 
1835 

2 

2 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

15 
IS 
15  1 
IS  1 
IS  ' 
13 

- • Bojulaj 
pa;  SOLur 
aaonin ; d» 
scblais,  cL 
6s.  pcramniio. 

Total 

4 

72 

12 

88 

at  Naas,  Co. 
Kildare. 

Ucv,  J.  Harrison 

--  Aiipomtcd 
by  tlio  Lord 
HialiopofKil. 
dare,  in  the 
year  18(U). 

70  - - 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

15 

10 

10 

17 

18 
15 

2 

18 

10 

17 

20 

21 

10 

• - Boanlar 
pay 

scliulars,  6t, 
Os.  per  JO- 

Ferns 

at  Wexford,  Co, 
W’vxfuid. 

' Hcv.  T.  Wliiic  - 

'J'otal 

IS 

1 97 

■I 

|ll4 

- - Appointed 
by  tlio  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in 
tlicyoarl834. 

(I  t - - 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
18.34 
183S 

17 

18 
21 
I'J 
22 

28 

17 

IT 

35 

38 

2 

2 

2 

46 

37 

89 

SO 

02 

- ■ Boaidm 
pay  SO  glib 
naas  per  an- 
num; day 
acLoiiua  pay 
6 guineas  per 

Lekihein  & Os* 

Total 

07 

135 

10 

212 

110  le  4 

- - Boatdea 
pay  36L  4t. 
Cd.  per  an- 
nunr;  day 
scholars,  61 
6r.  per  aa- 

soav,  at  Carlow, 
Co.  Carlow. 

i 

by  tlie  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in 
tboyearlSlO. 

1830 

1831 

1832 
18.33 

1834 

1835 

31 

31 

88 

38 

41 

38 

41 

41 

31 

29 

30 
30 

3 

3 

8 

6 

5 

75 

75 

75 

78 
63 

79 

l*t«KHIL'll,  Kir.EA- 
EOE  & KirrE* 
NORA,  at  Llme- 
rick,  Co.  Lime- 
rick. 

Total  1 

217 

217  1 

1 23 

457 

llcv.T.  Ci.  Willis 

--Appointed 
by  iho  Lord 
Lieu  tun.an  r,in 
tlieycacl824. 

138  - - 

! 

' 1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

r 

14 
12 
10 
8 ' 
10 

: 

14 

12. 

10 

8 

10 

• • Day  scha- 
iars  pay  D 

guineas  pe 
annum  and 
3 guineas  en- 
trance fee. 

Conx,  Ross,  & 
( ’u)vxK,  at  Cork 
City. 

Total 

-- 

C2  1 

- 

02 

- - Rev.G.  Arm- 
strong, 

--  .Appointed 
by  tliB  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in 
llie  yoarlS2-l. 

200  - - 

18.30 

1831 

1882 

1833 

1834 

1835 

70- 

51 

86 

45 

36 

28 

12 
12 
10 
13 
10 
10  , 

82 

03 

46 

58 

65 

44 

- Day  adm* 
lata  pay  fn» 
guineas  p« 

'annum. 

Total  j 

- 145  { 

58  |! 

>03 

at  Elpliiti,  Co. 
ItuscoiiiDion. 

Rev.  C.  Smitli  - 

• - Appointed 
bjr  trie  Lord 
Lieutcniint,  in 
tlicyuarl83Q, 

.00  18  0 

1830 

1831 

1832 
18.33 
1834 
1836 

10 

22 

21 

10 

13 

7 

22 

25 

10 

11. 

JO 

n 

13 
17 
12 
11 

14 

49 

00 

48 

43 

38 

37 

J . Boardets 
pay  5 guineas 
entrance  fee. 
and  201. 5'- 
p«r  annum. 

. 

Total 

08 

06  1 

81  Js 

!75 

1 
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RECEIPTS. 


NAME  rents: 

Year. 

Received. 

SCHOOL- 


llKCEim  TOTAL  -Arreara  SCHOOL... 


from  other  Sourco.s.  RECEIPTS.  Teachers’  Building  ExhiH* 

Salaiies.  Repairs,  juj  * 




ROYAL  SCIIOOI,S : £.  s.  d. 

Aimagli  - - 1 lauo  (i4<>  0 4 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  rf. 


1831  045  19  10  Balance froinlast account  125  1.3  1 771  12  II 


1S32  328  3 2 Balance 


1834  1,377  - 2 Tithe  - - - - lOB  8 1 2,090  12 

Bog  - . . . 9 10  0 

Interest  • • - 5 10- 

Balance  from  last  year  • 500  3 6 


384  12  2 83  5 3 los  . 
121  3 - 

23  1 C 


100  - - I 42  18  9 


1830  IflO  9 1 Interest  - . - 11  14  2 279  11  9 

I Produce  of  stock  - . 107  8 0 


100  5 8J  Balance  from  the  threc'l  ,-q  „ „ 

lutjcuVinterat-)™  « « 300  0 lOJ 

Interest  - - - 5 12  8 


I 1882  209  - 7 Interest 
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expenditure. 


. SCHOOL. 


IKCIDENT-S. 


4 4 2 69  S S 


„ , ice  • - ' 4 4 2 

Ta  purchase  stock  - 300  - - 

Ciij  assessmeuls  - . 4 - ~ 


Cittlttpet-  - - 1 C II 

Reotof  Cuba-liouse  - 105  - ~ 

lukhciA  • - - - 6 4 


GsKleeper  • 


Last  pear’s  debt  • 
Reel  of  Cuba 
Giteteepex* 

Cbiidi  cess 


- 149  6 4 
.105  - - 

- 1 16  11 

- - 11  a 


Last  year’s  debt 

Half-year’s 

Gaidieepe: 


- 185  10  1 
of  Cubft  52  10  - 

- 1 10  11 


U year’s  reo 
Bajibbook  - 


^ysar’sdebt  . 


Last  jear’s  debt  • 
Surveying  . 
Postage,  8tc. 


INCIDENTS. 


03  18  8 
75  14  - 
4 14  6 


£.  174  7 2 

74  14  11 

89  10  - 

Redaimine  boe  - 

- 91  M 8 

Postage,  kc.  kc.  - 
Sherifls’  fees 

- 3 8 10 

■ 2 17  8 

Surveying  - 

- 32  1 6 

Dispensary  - 

- 3 3 - 

£. 133  6 8 

- - 

Costs  - 

• 2 10  1) 

Postage,  8tc.  for  twol^  ...  « 

years  - 

-J 

£.2  14  T 

- - 

Postage 

- - 0 8 

10  12  10 

1 15  - 

Rent  ... 

- 102  2 3 

Postage  . - 

- - - 8 

£.  102  2 11 

10  - - 

8 8 - 

Costs  - • • 

- 1 4 r 

Advertising  - 
First  instalment 

- 14  - 

167  8 6 

building  loan 

Postage,  &c. 

- - 0 1 

£. 171  16  2 

10  - - 

. 

2d  k 3d  instalment 

- 334  17  - 

Coats  - - - 

- 29  15  8 

Postage 

. - 13  4 

Improvements  on  the 

estate  22  10  4^ 

£. 387  16  4^ 

10  - - 

Costs  - 

- 7 6 8 

Postage,  kc. 

• 13  4 

Lime  to  tenants  • 

- 49  8 41 

Care-taker  • 

. 9 1 8i 

'I'ravclling  expenses 

- 2 11  - 

Sundries 

£.  70  14  7 

TOTAL 

Expenditure. 


Casli  to  the 
• Credit 
of  tile  School  I 
at  tlie 
end  of  the 


Amount  of 
Debt 

at  the  end  of 
the  Year. 


£.  t 

• The  debt  of 
this  year  de- 
ducted from 
the  balances 
oftlie  two  pre- 
ceding years 
leaves  in  hand 
125  13 
208  2 


TO  16  1 
Witii  the  ba- 
lances of  the 
two  preceding 
years  amennts 
to  153  8 6 
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EXPENDITURE. 


incidents.  Agency.  Bailiff.  INCIDENTS.  1 Expenditure,  of'tiie 


£.  s.  d.  *• 

- - 19  11  10  ~ - 7 - 3 Lime 

- 1«  12  S Postage 

- Abatemcii 

£.  17  12  2 ■ Sundries 


i.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d.  £. 

13  C 101  10  G - 
t 13  4 
4 14  G 
3 8 10 


_ 19  5 137  4 3i  03  10 

9 6 llj 
8 2 0 


8 8 4 29  12  -li  5 10  9 Costs 

Postage,  &c. 


8 8 4 1 30  7 3 1 10  Hi  Abatement 

-1  17  - I I Postage,  Ac. 


8 4 28  9 11  3 13  10  To  purchase  stock  • 300  - - 

Albwances  • > 4 14  4 

Postage,  Ac.  - - 2 18  10 


To  Government  on  ac-\  . „ 
count  of  buildbg  loan/  ^ ° 

Draining  bogs  - . S3  - ~ 

Postage  - - . 2 11  3 

Tenants’  houses  • • 18  — - 

Allowances  - - 12  7 10 


last  year’s  debt  - - 166  2 10 

Insurance  - - - 4 4 2 


Tithe  - ■ - II  - 5 1,447  19  4J  27  15 

Loan  to  the  tenants'! 

to  assist  them  in  I 100  - - 

building  - -J 

Postage,  Ac.  ••  - - - 8 

Fifstinstalmenttothel  noa  f n 
late  lessee  - 


Insurance  - . - 4 4 2 

iJue  and  paid  to  the"! 


To  the  late  lessee  - 532  12  4 3,8 

Loan  for  building  - 400  - ~ 1 

Postage  - - - _ - 8 

Expenses  A improvc-\  , _ 

laents  on  the  estate/  ° ^ 

£.2,218  8 7 
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appendix  to  report  (1835)  FROM  THE 


RECEIPTS. 


NAME  RENTS 

of  Year. 

SCHOOL. 


TOTAL 


Received.  fwai  other  Sources.  RECEIPTS.  ^ Teachers’  Building  Exhibitoas 

Salaries.  »n^nepairs.  ajd 

«c.  Sec.  Premiums. 


£.  j.  d,  £.  s.  d.  £.  j.  d.  £.  s.  d.  £.  d.  £. 

30  - 8 882  16  - - - 401  10  8 . 

2.80  ir,  4 
70  1 9 


461  10  a 138  6 

280  16  4 
110  13  4 


1,815  1 - Balance  ...  1,453  6 3 3,602 

j Interest  - - • 87  3 6 

' Cash  per  Cavan  school  30(1  C 8 


480  1.5  4 103  1 a 00  . 
240  7 8 

100  - - 


1S31  686  11  4i  ] 


- 12  6 539  3 9i 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS: 

Navan  and  Bally,  j 1830  jl, 654  11  - Interest 


5 18  3 1,720  9 3 


1881  15  - - Balance  • - - 8 19  2 2972  18  6 

I Interest  • - - 60  9 1 ’ 

Paid  by  order  of  the!  o oco  , n ^ 

\ Court  of  Chancery/ 2’®®®  ® 
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EXPENDITURE. 


INCIDENTS.  Agency.  Bailiff.  INCIDENTS.  Expenditure, 


£.  s.  il.  f.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

4 4 2 78  6 10  IS  9 3 Costs 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d.  £.  5.  d.  I 


4 4 2 78  6 10  IS  9 3 Costs  - - - 361  5 9 1,643  4 2 - This  year’s 

Repairing  scliool-houseT  debt  deducted 

atBanagher,aadIease  >311  2 5 iiom  the  ba- 

ofsame  - - -J  lance  of  the 

Postage,  &c.  &c.  - 7 8 — tiro  former 

- ■ years  leaves 

£.  670  16  2 a balance  of 

===  393  13  3 

4 4 2 77  4 6 18  9 2 Costs  - - - 13  8 7 1,150  - 3^  1.446  2 6 

Dispensary  - - 3 - - 

Advertising  • - 4 IS  - 

Improvements  on  tbcl  gg 

estate  • • * 


Secretary’s  Iravclling'l  45] 
expenses  - -/ 


CosU  ■ - - 67  - 2 2,015  6 9 1,724  6 II 

Loss  by  flood  allowed'In,,, 
to  tenants  - “ 

Postage  - • - 2 10  - 

Sundries  - - - 89  8 2J 


4 4 2 104  16  4J  18  9 2 Invesicd  instock  - SOO  - - 12,007  II  1 1,453  6 3 

Dispensary  - - 10  - - 

lloadmaker  - - 30  - - 

Losses  by  flood  allowedi  q,  „ „ . ,1 

to  tenants  - -/  ^1 


I Improvingtiic condition^  « 

of  the  tenants  - . / ^ * 


-1  1 2 88  13  6 18  9 2 Invested  in  stock  -1,000  - - 2,152  12  3 1.509  S 2 

Costs  - - - 22  - - 

Dispensary  - - 5 - - 

Improvements  on  tlie\  30  I - 

estate  - - -/ 


Paid  to  Government  an^ 

instalment  of  the  [.  77  - 7 
building  ioan  - -J 
Paid  to  Govemment  - 77  - 7 


412  1 2 - This  year’s 
debt  deducted 
from  the  ba- 
lances of  ibe 
two  preceding 
yeari  leaves 
a balance  of 
I - 12  5 


• j Last  year's  debt  - 130  2 4 j 641  3 7B  - 


- 20  17  5 1,700  16  5 13  12  16 

. - 2 4 Witli  the 

_ . , . - balances  of 

£.  26  19  9 the  two  pre- 


To  purchase  stock  - 2,000 
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APPiilN'DIX  TO  REPORT  (1S3:;)  FROM  THE 


RECEIPTS. 

N A M E 

1 

RENTS 

RECEIPTS 

TOTAL 

Arrears 

tiCHOOL  . . 

of 

SCHOOL. 

Received.  ■ 

from  other  Sources. 

RECEIPTS. 

Rent. 

Teachers' 

Kuilcting 
and  Repairs, 

Esllibi1ioa^ 

kc.  &c. 

Premium!, 

PRIVATE  SC 

noo 

S— continued. 

— 

Navan  and  Ballyioan— continued. 

£.  t. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  ».  <1. 

£. 

f.  s.  d. 

£•  s.  d. 

1832 

Balance 

- 024  2 

1,038  0 3 

Interest 

- 00  « 

U 

£.  1,023  0 

3 

1 

1833 

30  - - 

Balance 

- 921  1 

9 

2,119  17  2 

100  - - 

I 

• - 1 

(arrear  by  tlie 

Interest 

. 108  13 

- 

l.OCO  2 S 

£.  1,02!)  14 

'' 

j 

1,000  2 5 

183-1 

313  1 4 

l)."ilnnce 

- 1,515  13 

_ 

3,020  8 10- 

4G 

3 - 

3G  10  - 

Interest 

- I3f»  G 

Produce  of  stack  - 1,453  8 

G 

7 3 

£.  3,107  7 

GJ 

14.> 

J - 

Middleton  - 

1830 

300  4 7 

■ 

259  14  9 

1831 

02  C 2 

Balance 

- 70  15 

9 

ICO  1 11 

1832 

270  18  0 

Dalaoce 

- 73  8 

G 

350  7 - 

IS33 

02  6 2 

Bal.mce 

- 25-1  13 

7 

340  19  9 

Clonmel 

1831 

92  0 2 

B.ttance 

• 251  G 

4 

343  12  0 

92 

121  4 0 

1833 

210  - - 

- 

1833 

240  - - 



Eytccourt  - 

1834 

240  - - 

1830 

Interest 

- 2.5  18 

2 

28 

15  2 

1831 

Balance 

r> 

1832 

Cash 

- 43  2 

<) 

57  10  4 

28 

15  2 

Interest 

- 14  7 

7 

£.57  10 

4 

1833 

Balance 

- 10 

G 

20  10  8 

IS  2 

Interest 

- 28  15 

£.  29  10 

1834 

Balance 

- 15 

29  10  8 

15  2 

Interest 

- 58  15 

Tullyvia  ' 

i.  29  10 

1831 

Interest 

- 09  5 

_ 

tranfened  to 
the  Commis- 
sioners till  the 

1832 

Interest 

- lie  - 

year  1831. 
116  - 5 

- 

1833 

Balance 

125  11  3 

Interest 

■'  122  4 

£. 125  11 

1834 

02  6 1 

Balance 

- 02  10 

279  18  10 

. 

Interest 

- 12.)  1 

10 

£.  187  12 

Armngli  J<  Connor 

1830 

Interest 

551  1 9 

. 

Grandjury  presanlnient  300  - 

Oilto 

Ditto 

- 105  7 

£.  551  1 

9 

1331  , 

years 

343  13  4 

• 

Grand jutj- presentment  D2  6 

2 
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EXPENDITURE. 

-CHOOL  ESTATE.  Csush  to  the  Amount  of 

^ ^ .r.£tLi  !>">• 

E'^nenrliinre  attheendof 

incidents.  Agency.  Bailiff.  INCIDENTS.  Ji-spenaiiure.  the  Year 


£.  s.  d.|  -±’.  s.  d.  e.  s.  4. 

-I  1 2 * ■ * - Costs 


I Paid  hy  order  of  tlie\  ni  it 
Court  of  Chancery/  * ^ 


To  purchase  stock  - 500  - -I  COl  4 2 1,515  15 


- To  purchase  stock  -1,000  - - 2,823  12  6 796  16  4J 

Advertising  • - 2 5- 

Paid  the  Hiiie  Coafl  , . _ 

Hospil.1  - -I"'''®  * “ 

Postage  - - - 1 2 10 


: Paid  to  the  master  of)  j 
I the  school  ■ '/  ' 


-2  4 303  4 2 6 -5 

With  the  ba- 
lances of  the 


years  makes 
76  1-'.  9 
93  13  5 73  8 6 

95  15  5 254  13  7 

95  15  5 2.51  6 -1 

216  18  2 126  14  4 


1 To  Government  - - 240  — u 

To  Government  - - 240  - - 

I Bank  hook  • - - 2 4 


28  17  6 - This  debt  — 

deducted  from 
the  two  last  ba- 
lances leaves 
the  sum  of 

- 15  0 - 2 

28  IT  2 - - - 27  19 

60  14  10  - 15  0 — 


I SchAol  requisites  > 99  5 - 


School  requisites  - 112  IS  8 

To  purchase  stock  - 63-4 


112  13  8 SCO 


j School  requisites  . 56  6 10 


1 Eiiilding  • . . 342 


715  2 4 - This  debt  104  - T 

deducted  from 
the  balances 
of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years, 

251  7 2 

. . 17  2 — 

This  balance 
is  stillin  hand.' 

(ctmitntiitd) 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  (1835)  FROM  THE 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS — oontiuned. 


RECEIPTS. 


TOTAL  of 


Teachers’  | Building  E,bil 
Salaries.  *^6pa>rs,  aj 
Prem 


Meath  aod  Ardagk  1831 


Balance  in  bank  - 
- Interest 


22  1 10.  22  I 10 

- 8 4 - 8 4 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Commissiunera'i 
ot  Education,  in  Ireland,  \ 

1 September  1835.  J 


7 S 2 21  0 C 

11  C 4 


,1-i  C 4 14  0 J 
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EXPENDITURE. 


. SCHOOL. 

ESTATE. 

TOTAL 

Enpendittirc. 

Cash  to  the 
Credit 

Amount  of 

incidents. 

Agency. 

BallilF, 

INCIDENTS. 

of  the  School 
at  the 
end  of  tlie 
Year. 

at  the  ettd  of 
the  Year. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.-  f.  -d. 

£.  s.  d.' 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  *.  d. 
SG  19  8 

£.  s.  d. 

To  the  master,  tovrards"] 
thereat  ofhisscbooi-^  13  IX  - 
hause  - * *J 

- - - - - 

13  11  - 

26  19  S 

- 

t 

To  ia?€St  in  stock  - 26  19  S 

. To  the  master  - - 13  11  - 

...... 

40  10  8 

- 10  - 

- 

£.  40  10  8 

To  the  master  - - 13  11  - 

- ' - 

. ..... 

13  a - 

1 10  - 

- 

To  invest  - - - 22  1 10 

•22  1 10 

.-84 
1 5 - 

- 

; To  the  master,  towardsl 
' paying  the  rent  oFV  21  0 G 

■ his  school-house  -J 



21  0 G 

- 

- 

To  the  master  • - 14  G 4 

. , 

. 

■ ^ . 

14  C 4 

_ 

To  the  master  - -19-9 

. 



19-0 

— 

4 14 

1 List  year's  debt  • -1  14  5 

9 n 11 

” 

il’/iHum  Cnll«'  Sfcrelaiy. 


630. 


404- 
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